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THE 'ARTS AND CRAFTS' EXHIBITION 
AT WESTMINSTER • 


The exhibition of which I write is not to be found at Earl’s Court, 
or Olympia, or the Agricultural Hall, but in the House of Commons. 
The products of Art and Craft displayed therein are not of a material, 
but amoral, perhaps I should say an immoral, character. Yet for all 
that it is, from an outsider’s point of view, a very interesting and 
instructive show. The grand old farce of ‘hoodwinking the British 
public ’ is performed there nightly with unfailipg success. Illustrations 
of the art of saying one thing and meaning another, of suggesting 
what is false and suppressing what is true, of confusing plain issues 
and conveying erroneous impressions, are given evening after evening 
by the most eminent of Parliamentary craftsmen. 

The British public, as I am well aware, includes Home Rulers as 
well as Unionists, LiberMs equally with Conservatives. I am not 
going, in what I have to say, to discuss the advantages or disadvan¬ 
tages of Home Rule. I have never contended, in what I have written 
on this subject, that Home Rule is an untenable proposition or one 
that cannot be supported by reasons which may commend themselves 
to thoughtful and honest men.- The balance of argument seems to 
my mind decisive against Home Rule, but I am ready to admit that 
it may not seem so to other minds equally capable with my ovfn of 
forming an opinion. There is a strong plea to make out for the 
repeal of the Union j and I have sometimes flattered myself that if I 
had been retained for the defence I could have made out a better 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 197 . B 
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case than most of my fellow-journalists have as yet succeeded in 
making. Be this as it may, I admit that to believe in Home Rule is 
no proof of original sin or even of intellectual incapacity. What 
I complain of is not that Mr. Gladstone is endeavouring to repeal the 
Union or that the English Liberals support his endeavours, but that 
the latter are beguiled into supporting his policy on false grounds. 

I do not think my Home Rule friends will dissent from me when 
I say that in their belief they are supporting a measure which while 
according local autonomy to Ireland will maintain intact the integrity 
of the Empire and the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. They 
have every reason so to believe, as they have been assured time after 
time that this is the truth by leaders in whom, rightly or wrongly, 
they repose confidence. Possibly at the outset these assurances were 
given in good faith, but they are repeated long after their authors 
must have realised their fallacy. 

Up to the date of the last general election ]Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues may have honestly imagined they could obtain such 
a majority as to render them independent of the Irish vote. Had 
they obtained this majority they would have dictated terms to 
their Nationalist allies, and would have said, in substance if not in 
words, ‘ All tlttit we can grant you is a subordinate Parliament with 
restricted i)owers of legislation.’ But. after the election the boot 
was on the other foot. Tiie Nationalists, not the Gladstonians, were 
masters of the situation, and the former dictated terms to the latter. 
]\Ir. Gladstone would have better consulted his own reputation and 
the interests of the Liberal party if under these conditions he had 
declined to take office. The sacrifice was too great, and having pro¬ 
cured office by the purchase of the Irish vote he was bound to pay 
the purchase price. This price was the concession to Ireland of an 
independent Parliament and an independent Executive, in other words 
the concession of absolute legislative and administrative indepen¬ 
dence. But this is exactly what the English Liberals had been told 
they were not to be asked to concede. The only way, therefore, Mr. 
Gladstone could hope to carry his Bill through the House of Commons 
was to grant the substance of Home Rule, and yet at the same time 
to keep the English Liberals under the delusion that he was only 
granting the shadow. It is this fatal necessity which has comiiellcd 
the Premier and his colleagues to resort to a series of tactics which 
are doubtless ingenious, but which are still more indubitably dis¬ 
creditable. Whether in the long run these tactics will prove successful 
is a matter on which I have ray own' opinion. That honesty Is the 
best policy is not a maxim of universal acceptation. ()ne man may 
deceive another to his own mundane advantage, whatever may be 
the case'with regard to his spiritual welfare. But no man can deceive* 
a nation. There is one person, says the French proverb, who is 
cleverer than all the world put together, and that is. all the world. 
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Still, as I have said already, Mr. Grladstone is displaying an'amount 
of tactical skill which would be worthy of the highest admiration if 
exerted in a better cause. For close upon seven years he has kept the 
British public absolutely in the dark by concealing even the bare out¬ 
lines of the scheme by which he professed himself able to reconcile the 
concession of autonomy to Ireland with the maintenance of the Union. 
When the Bill was finally introduced, every demand for explanation 
as to the moder by which these professions were to be justified in 
practice was met by the rejoinder that the second reading only asserted 
the fundamental principle of the measure, and that all questions of 
the modus operandi must be deferred till the Bill was in committee. 
Now that the Bill is in Committee the old System is pursued, and 
every inconvenient question is either evaded or postponed. To find 
confirmation of this statement you have only to refer to any of the 
reports of the recent debates in Parliament during the last two months. 
The limits of space will preclude my giving anything approaching to 
a complete catalogue. All I can do is to pick out a few illustrations 
haphazard. To know that a bottle is corked it is not necessary to 
drink it to the dregs. A few sips will suffice to show that the wine 
is not worth the drinking. So it is with the Ministerial conduct 
of the discussion in Committee. There is no need, even if space 
allowed, to discuss the whole. A few samples will suffice, and 
to make my case clearer I will select these samples passim from 
recent debates which are comparatively fresh in the public recollec¬ 
tion. 

The third clause runs : ‘ The Irish Legislature shall oiot have power 
to make laws in respect of the following matters.’ The matters in 
question include the succession to the throne, issues of peace or 
war, the conclusion of treaties, naturalisation, and a variety of other 
subjects which come clearly within the domain of the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment. If these restrictions were intended in good faith, they would 
secure, as much as any paper guarantees could secure, the Irish 
Parliament being in reality a subordinate Legislature. In order 
to make this measure more clear. Lord Wolmer proposed to add words 
declaring that the Irish Parliament should not be allowed to vote 
money for any object coming within the category on which legislation 
was prohibited except on the recommendation of the Crown, signified 
by a Minister of the Imperial Parliament. If the restriction in question 
had been seriously intended to be obligatory, Lord Wolm'er’s amend¬ 
ment w'as only its logical corollary. Supposing, for instance, France 
were to go to war with Italy and to propose the re-establishment of the 
Temporal Power of the Papacy. In such an event the Irish Parliament 
would, by the charter of its existence, be precluded from passing any 
legislation favourable to the papal cause. fcJo far so good. Butit follows 
as a matter of course that the Iiish Parliament would, on the same 
Ijrincijde, be precluded from voting a grant in aid in support of, the 
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papal cause. Yet when this plain issue was submitted to the House 
by Lord Wolmer’s amendment, Mr. Gladstone forthwith declined to 
accept any restriction on the money-voting powers of this so-called 
subordinate Parliament. He pleaded, first, that questions as to the 
money-voting power could be more properly discussed at a later period; 
secondly, that the right of interference on the part of any Imperial 
minister in the action of the Irish Parliament was a thing to be de¬ 
precated ; and, lastly, that the object aimed at by the amendment 
might be better secured by the addition of some guarding words when 
the House had arrived at the discussion of the financial clauses. 
His main argument, however, was that the Irish Parliament would 
stultify itself by voting moneys it had no legal right to vote, and 
that ‘ among the innumerable imputations cast upon the Irish Legis¬ 
lature he had never heard the suggestion that it would be in the 
habit of making itself ridiculous.’ With the recollection of the pro¬ 
ceedings of Committee Room No. 15 fresh in our memories such an 
assertion is a hard trial on our credulity. But the Prime Minister 
carefully avoided stating what was to be the remedy of the British 
Parliament, supposing the Irish Parliament chose to incur the risk of 
voting a grant they were not legally justified in voting. The closure 
was moved as usual by Mr. Morley, and the amendment was rejected 
amidst the cheers of Mr. Gladstone’s supporters. Thus, practically, 
while Mr. Gladstone conciliates the English Liberals by assuring them 
the Irish Legislature is forbidden to legislate on Imperial issues, he 
satisfies his Nationalist allies by studiously leaving open their right to 
vote subsidies on behalf of the very objects on which they are forbidden 
to legislate. 

A day or two later an amendment was moved defining the powers 
of the Irish Legislature in respect to legislation about the carrying 
and using of arms. In principle it would be the most flagrant 
injustice if a Dublin Parliament were to make the use of arms illegal 
in Ulster while encouraging it in Cork; and if it were realised that 
under Home Rule Irish Protestants would be rendered liable to such 
oppression as this, there would be an immediate outcry against the 
Bill in England. ’ It was necessary, therefore, to meet the amend¬ 
ment halfway. Mr. John Morley, while objecting to the amendment 
as impractically wide, declared that the Government were prepared 
‘ to debar the Irish Legislature from making laws with reference to 
the carrying or using of arms for military purposes.’ To say less was 
impossible. Yet forthwith Mr. Sexton protested against such a 
concession being made without previous consultation with the Irish 
Nationalists. The threat was suflScient to bring Mr. Gladstone to 
the front with the declaration that the Government had not and never 
bad had any idea of accepting the amendment. His Englislf 
adherents were assured that at a later stage the matter,at issue 
should, be dealt with by some amendment or other. His Irish 
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backers were pacified by tbe statement that no such amendment 
should interfere in any way with the legitimate powers of the Irish 
Legislature. Both parties were, or professed to be, satisfied; the 
risk of a rupture was averted for the time being, and the amend¬ 
ment, was rejected by a party vote. 

So in like fashion with regard to the appointment of the judicial 
bench. If there is a country in the world in which the administra¬ 
tion of the law should of right be independent of popular dictation, 
it is Ireland. In order to secure this object Mr. Gerald Balfour pro¬ 
posed to remove the appointment of judges and magistrates from the 
functions of the Irish Legislature. It was impossible for the Govern¬ 
ment to object to the principle of this amendment without alienating 
English support; it was equally impossAle to accept it in practice 
without giving mortal offence to the Irish members, not only on 
public but on personal grounds. Judgeships and stipendiary magis¬ 
trateships are regarded as the due reward of Irish patriotism if ever 
Home Eule is granted. Mr. Gladstone, however, was equal to the 
occasion. He gave with one hand and took away with the other. 
To pacify England he agreed to make it a positive enactment of the 
Bill that the appointment of judges should continue to be vested in 
the Crown. To appease -Ireland he added a rider that these appoint¬ 
ments should be .made on the responsibility of the Irish Executive, 
that is, of the ministers representing the Irish parliamentary 
majority. Subject to this stipulation the Irish had no objection to 
the power of appointment being vested in the Crown, while the 
English Liberals considered they had maintained the independence 
of the judicature. And once more the organs of the Liberal party 
went into ecstasies over the tactical skill of the Old Parliamentary 
Hand. 

Instances of a similar kind might be multiplied ad infinitum. If 
you read over the debates you will find that whenever the necessity 
of protecting the Ministry in Ireland is raised, the Ministry are 
the first to protest their desire to secure the rights, liberties, 
and properties of the Protestants and Loyalists. Mr. John Morley 
appeals to his well-known philosophical views to prove that he 
could never be a party to any form of religious or political per¬ 
secution. Sir William Harcourt, the heavy father of the Glad- 
stonian dramatic company, pooh-poohs the necessity of providing 
against hypothetical dangers, and tries to laugh out the contro¬ 
versy with a display of ponderous humour. Mr. Gladstone gushes 
with indignation at the wickedness of suspecting the Irish National¬ 
ists of any desire to deal with their Protestant and Loyalist fellow- 
countrymen on any other principles than those enounced in the 
Sermon on the Mount, and Sir Thomas Rigby gives the authority of his 
high legal opinion to the effect that in matters of litigation generai^ 
understandings are more satisfactory than formal agreements. But 
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from the Prime Minister, down to the Solicitor-General they are all 
of one mind that it would be at once unnecessary and Unreasonable 
to sanction any amendment which even seems to imply that the 
Home Kule Parliament may not carry out its obligations faithfully in 
the spirit as well as in the letter. The plain, simple, naked truth is 
that the Ministry afe debarred by their compact with the Nationalists 
from making any real concession to the demands of the Unionists, even 
when these demands, in the opinion of their English supporters, are 
fair, just, and reasonable. Yet they are unable to plead the exigencies 
of their compact, because such a plea, however valid in itself, would 
be fatal to their authority with their own party. Being, therefore, 
alike unable to make concessions or to admit that they are unable to 
make them, they have resort to the expedient of making concessions 
in name which they decline to ratify in practice. 

No doubt I shall be told that no such compact exists, and that 
the Ministry are solely guided by their sense of duty and by a desire 
to do what is.best both for Ireland and Great Britain. Technically 
the contradiction would probably be correct. A nod is as good as a 
•wink to a blind horse; and there are certain understandings, in 
public as well as in private, life, which it is better for all parties not 
to put into writing. The Nationalists know-that they can turn oul 
the Gladstone Ministry any day they choose; they know, too,, that 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues know this; and, given this know¬ 
ledge on both sides, no bond is required. Directly or indirectly, the 
Ministry have .been given to understand that any attempt on their 
part to render the Parliament of Dublin subordinate in anything 
but name will involve the defection of their Irish confederates. 
But that—compact or no compact—the Ministry are not at liberty 
to accept any amendment which might render, or even tend to render, 
the supposed subordination of the Home Eule Parliament a fact as 
well as a fiction, is obvious enough. As the French say, it jumps to 
the eyes. In the early stages of the debate in Committee the 
Government, while adhering to the contention that under their Bill 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament would be maintained intact, 
met the proposal that words to this effect should be introduced into 
the Bill with every sort of tortuous opposition. 3Ir. Gladstone, with 
characteristic ingenuity, objected to the insertion of any such words, 
as they might by implication limit the authority of the Imperial 
Parliament to the United Kingdom and thereby impair its authority 
over the colonies. Still at last, in deference to the views of the 
English Liberals, the Government consented ungraciously to admit, 
ia accordance with an amendment of Sir Henry James, that in 
some undefined way the Parliament of Dublin was not to be coequal 
with the Parliament of Westminster. This admission, however, 
limited as it was, gave offence to the Nationalists, and therefore Mr. 
Gladstone lost no time in declaring that the Government intended 
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to .resist any amendments by which it might be proposed to 
carry out in practice the abstract principle, assent to which had 
just been given in theory. This pledge, given to avert the 
displeasure of the Irish ’ brigade, has been faithfully observed. 
If there are two rights which any English Minister might have been 
expected to protect with the utmost care, they are the Petition 
of Eight and the Habeas Corpus. According to the proposal of the 
Government, we are about to hand over our fellow-countrymen and 
co-religionists in Ireland, not only without their consent, but in de¬ 
fiance of their indignant protest, to the rule of an Irish Parliament, 
in which the Anti-English and Anti-Protestant party will, ex hypotkesi, 
command an overwhelming majority. In order to remove the ap¬ 
prehensions of Ulster and still mwe of the English Liberals who 
sympathise with Ulster, the Ministers lose no opportunity of declar¬ 
ing that the supremacy of the Imperial Parliarnent affords an adequate 
guarantee against any possible oppression of the Protestants and 
Loyalists on the part of the subordinate legislature. If these pro¬ 
fessions were sincere the Government ought to welcome any sugges¬ 
tion by which the Protestants and Loyalists could at least be 
secured the fundamental rights belonging to them as subjects of the 
British Crown. Yet when it is suggested that the so-called 
subordinate legislature should not have the power to modify the 
Petition of Eight or to suspend the Habeas Corpus without the 
sanction of the so-called supreme Imperial Parliament, the Ministry 
resist the suggestion with the whole force of their authority. 
Every kind of quibble and sophism was brought forward to show 
cause why it was not necessary to grant the protection demanded on 
behalf of the Protestant minority. Every argument*was used, 
except the simple one that the Irish Home Eulers would not con¬ 
sent to any restriction which might impair their power of coercing 
the minority into subjection. At the end, the Government carried 
the day by the vote of the Liberal Nationalist coalition. As usual 
the Nationalists gave out the tune; as usual the Ministerialists 
played the music. 

■ The honesty, the loyalty, the equity of such a course of tactics is, 
I repeat, entirely independent of the merits or demerits of Home 
Eule. If I were myself absolutely convinced of the necessity or even 
of the expediency of granting Home Eule to Ireland, I should still 
object with equal vigour against the means by which this measure 
is being forced upon the country. The tactics employed are .exactly 
those by which a conjurer forces a card upon an unconscious con¬ 
federate. The attention of the victim is diverted, and while he 
imagines he is choosing a card of his own free will he is in fact 
drawing the very card the conjurer has selected. Home Eule may 
be wise or unwise, but whether the concession of Home Eule is Wi 
act of sagacious statesmanship or an act of- insane folly, it equ^y 
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involves a fundamental change to our Constitution. This fact has 
been sedulously kept in the background. The Liberals have been led 
to vote for Home Rule on the plea that the Parliament of Ireland is to 
be a subordinate legislature, competent only to deal with local matters: 
it now stands manifest that if the Bill passes, the Irish Legislature is, 
in fact if not in name, to be the supreme governing body in Ireland. 
The public were assured, time after time, that every precaution was 
to be taken to protect the Irish Protestants and Loyalists against any 
possible interference with their civil and religious liberties, and nowit 
appears the only guarantee offered them is the personal conviction 
of Mr. Gladstone that the Irish Parliament is never likely to abuse its 
authority. The Bill was recommended to British acceptance mainly 
on the ground that its enactment would relieve the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment from the presence of the Irish contingent, and now it is 
obvious that the Irish, like the poor, are to be always with us. 

Let us know the truth. This, if I were a Home Ruler, is the 
question 1 should address to my leaders: I^et us he told, in language 
we can understand, whether the Irish Parliament is to be indepen¬ 
dent or subordinate ; whether the men of Ulster are or are not to be 
left to the tender mercies of a Celtic and Catholic Administration 
appointed by a Catholic, and Celtic Legislature; whether the re¬ 
sources of Ireland are or are not to be supplemented by subsidies 
levied at the expense of the British taxpayer; whether the Irish 
Parliament is or is not to be allowed to pursue a commercial policy 
inconsistent with, if not hostile to, that of England; whether, in fact. 
Home Rule is or is not to be tantamount to repeal of the Union. Upon 
these and any number of similar questions, I—supposing myself to be 
a Home Ruler on principle—should think it was only due to me to be 
enlightened before I was asked to pledge myself to Home Rule. Yet 
if I asked for an answer I should be met by empty platitudes 
which may mean anything or nothing. It is not enough for me to 
be told that Mr. Gladstone is a man of the highest principles, that 
Mr. Morley is an advanced thinker, that Sir William Harcourt is 
nothing if he is riot a man of the world, and that in the opinion of 
this oddly assorted triumvirate the Irish deserve my fullest confidence. 
The Bill may or may not be good in itself, but even if I have faith 
in the drawer I have no very high opinion of the acceptor. I distrust 
the endorsers, and I place no v^ue on the collateral securities offered 
for the advance. If, under these circumstances, I decline to discount 
the Bill, failing fuller explanations, I can hardly be blamed. 

Moreover, strong as may be my belief—on the supposition that I 
am a Gladstonian Liberal—in the virtue of Home Rule, I cannot 
shut my eyes to the feet that Home Rule is a measure to be worked 
by the very men whom I, in times not so long gone by, was taught 
by my present leaders to distrust, I might almost say to despise. 
Only a few years have come and gone since I heard Mr. Gladstone 
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denounce Mr. Parnell and the Home Bulers as men who marched 
through rapine to the disintegration of the Empire. Not long 
afterwards, when Pigott, the. confidant, associate, and agent of the 
Home Kule party, was proved to be an untrustworthy witness, I was 
ordered by the selfsame leaders to pin my faith on Mr. Parnell’s 
veracity and patriotism. Within a still briefer period I was in¬ 
structed to change front, and to declare that the Uncrowned King 
was a politician utterly unworthy of political credence because in 
his private character he was not altogether blameless, as judged 
by the standard of the Nonconformist conscience. And now I am 
finally called upon to support Home Eule on the theory that the 
O’Briens, Dillons, Sextons, Healys, and the rest are men scarcely 
susceptible of the failings of ordinary humanity. It may be 
so; but my faith has already been subjected «to so many trials, 
I can scarcely be held responsible if it is somewhat weak and 
wavering. Nor is my lack of belief rendered less excusable by the 
discovery that these high-minded patriots display all the faults and 
weaknesses which have disgraced every Irish national organisation, 
save during the brief interval when they were led and governed under 
the iron rule of a Protestant landlord of English descent. Disreput¬ 
able dissensions, sordid jealousies, ignoble rivalries—these, as in the 
past, are the characteristics to-day of the Irish patriots, to whose 
uncontrolled power Mr. Gladstone begs us to entrust the control of 
Ireland, the lives and properties of Protestant and Loyalist Irishmen, 
and the fortunes of the British Empire o» the strength of his own 
conviction that they are men of personal honour and public spirit. 
At some conclave of diplomatists Talleyrand is reported to have 
looked round and asked in a stage whisper, ‘ WTio is it who is being 
deceived here?’ If a similar question were asked me in this 
embroglio of Home Kule, I, as a supposed English Home Euler, 
shoiAd reply without hesitation, ‘ It is I who am at once the object 
and the victim of the deception.’ 


Edw'ard Dicey. 
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THE NINTH CLAUSE . 

[TO MY FE/.LOW GLADSTONIANS) 

It is you, my brother Gladstonian, my fellow ‘ item,’ who force this 
polemic upon me. You desert the Master on the Ninth Clause, and 
prefer to follow Mr.^Labouchere and Mr. Harry Lawson, who reverse 
or reject it. I propose to stand by it as long as its author does, and 
I see no ground for supposing that he meaiis to abandon it. Last 
June, at Edinburgh, he said that it would be 

the duty of tho GoTemxnent to consider this important subject of the retention of 
the Irish members in conjunction with every part of the case, to make to Parlia¬ 
ment the proposition whiclf in detail they consider to he, upon the whole, the 
best, and to use every effort in their power to carry it into law. 

The Ninth Clause is the proposition so foreshadowed and assured 
beforehand of the Chiefs support. 

There can be no doubt that it embodies his conviction as to what 
is politically right. If Ireland gets a government and legislature of 
its own, it may be theoretically right that its representatives should 
share in the control of common or Imperial affairs in the Imperial 
Parliament; but Mr. Gladstone’s distinctly announced and long- 
cherished contention is that in that case they should not also partici¬ 
pate in the management of British affairs. 

He said so very emphatically in 1886 when.introducing the first 
Home Kule Bill: 

I think it will ho perfectly clear that if Ireland is to have a domestic legisla¬ 
ture, Irish peers and Irish representatives cannot come here to control English 
and Scotch affairs. That I understand to be admitted freely. . . . The one thing 
■follows from the. other. There cannot be a domestic l«;gislature in Ireland dealing 
with Irish affairs, and Irish peers and Irish representatives sitting in Parliament 
at Westminster to take part in English and Scotch affairs. 

At Manchester in June, 1880, he said : 

I will not be a party to giving to Ireland a legislative body to manage Irish 
concerns, and at the'same time have Irish members in London acting and voting 
on English and Scotch concerns. 

At Singleton Abbey, in June 1887, where he indicated his aban- 
dbnment of the exclusion policy of the 1886 Bill, in deference to an 
assumed preponderance of public opinion, and not because he did not 
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think it the right solution—^which to this hour he manifestly does 
—we find him still saying : 

It is very hard to say at the present moment what particular form we may 
best adopt in order to provide for the continuing interest of Ireland through her 
representatives in the transaction of Imperial concerns at Westminster. 

This inadmissibility of Irish control of British business under a 
Home Kule system is no new idea with Mr. Gladstone. In J^arch, 
1874, be thus referred to Mr. Butt’s Home Eule scheme: 

That plan is this: that exclusively Irish affairs are to be judged in Ireland, 
and that then the Irish members are to come to the Imperial Parliament and to 
judge as they may think fit of the general affairs of the Empire, and also of affairs 
exclusively English and Scotch [Mr. Butt: ‘No, noIt is all very well for 
gentlemen to cry ‘ No ’ when the blot has been hit by the hon. gentleman 
opposite. 

Of this utterance Mr. Gladstone, in his History of an Idea, says: 

Thus I again accepted without qualification the principle that Home Rule had 
no necessary connection with separation, and took my objection simply to a pro¬ 
posal that Irishmen should deal exclusively with their own affairs and also, 
jointly, with ours. 

This objection of twenty years’ standing was reiterated by Mr. 
Gladstone as an objection of prevailing force in February of this year 
when introducing the new Home Kule Bill: 

It would be (ho said) an anomaly that they (the Irish members) should con¬ 
tinually intervene in questions purely and absolutely British—questions of the 
most purely local character. We must own that, a.s far as anomaly goes, that is 
a very great anomaly. But it is not, in my opinion, the strongest argument 
against the universal voting of the Irish members. ... I am afraid of opening a 
possible door to wholesale and dangerous political intrigue. ... 1 am afraid that 
in some given case, actuated by a warm love of country, Ireland might yield or 
be led into temptation. 1 dread creating a state of things in w'hich there may be • 
an opening to intrigue of this character with the result that British questions 
miglit come to be decided on Irish motives. . . . That dread of intrigue appears 
to me to bo a most formidable weapon. ... As to that question of the mixture, 
and the large mixture, of individual motives between some party on this side of 
the water and representatives from the other side of the water, wnth the view to 
make use of Irish votes to decide some question of British interest by indirect 
means, and holding out inducements to the Irish members for their services con¬ 
nected with the welfare of* Ireland, I confess that I and my colleagues have not 
been able to face a contingency such as this, 

Mr. Gladstone does not think he will be singular in .this opinion : 

It is what plain imlettered Englishmen would think who cannot underetand 
why Irish votes on some question of education, or some other matter in which 
Englishmen were interested and which was in no respect Irish, should be deter¬ 
mined by those who had a separate Parliament to determine the same que.stion 
for themselves. 

Hence, on the whole, the Ninth Clause as the inevitable necessity of 
the legislative situation. 

I need not have piled up these quotations, do you say ? Perhaps; 
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but I particularly wish you to know how you and I stand. You will 
see now that it is I who am the orthodox Gladstonian, while you are 
the heretic. I champion the Chief, you abet the rebel. But, indeed, 
until recently there was no louder advocate of Mir. Gladstone’s 
opinions than the heresiarch you follow. For more than six months 
Mr. Labouchere held these ideas, and filled his weekly newspaper 
with such outcries as ‘ really cannot comprehend how any human 
being can suggest that, whilst Irish are to manage their local affairs 
without us, they are to be allowed controlling voice in our local affairs,’ 

‘ utter folly of British issues being at mercy of Irish members, whilst 
we have granted Ireland Home Kule,’ ‘ not disposed to convert Irish 
rights into British wrongs, or place my constituents under hoof of 
Ireland,’ ‘ hardly believe any member of Cabinet so lost to most 
elementary notion of self-government as wish to retain Irish members 
as means to carry British reforms by Irish votes,’ ‘ as outrageous as 
to stuff Irish Parliament with British members to secure majority 
there,’ ‘ do Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley imagine Great Britain 
accept Bill securing Ireland freedom from our interference in her 
affairs and giving Irish members casting vote in ours,’ ‘to make 
Irish members future arbiters of our affairs as outrageous as plac¬ 
ing arbitrament in hands of delegation of Greenlanders,’ and so forth 
and so forth. How from such a starting point your jpresent leader 
has so rapidly worked himself round to the opposite point of the 
compass is not a question of importance to any rational creature, but 
it should warn you that at any moment J^ou may find yourself leader¬ 
less, and confronted by your late captain grinning at you from a 
totally new and to you inacessible position. 

But you say, However right Mr. Gladstone’s opinion may be in 
the abstract, the in-and-out clause is absolutely unworkable. Have 
‘you considered what a tremendous plunge forward into the Anti- 
Gladstonian bog yoh mak6 in that declaration ? Either Mr. Gladstone 
knew that the in-and-out clause was unworkable when he put it in 
the Bill, or he did not. The first alternative is excluded, because it 
means that our revered leader has been befooling the country and 
ourselves to make a tactical catch of the second reading—an insulting 
and incredible supposition. You must therefore be of opinion that 
the distinguished man whom I have often heard you with pleasure 
describing as the oldest, the wisest, the most gifted, the most accom¬ 
plished, the most eloquent, the most experienced—in a word, the 
greatest Parliamentary statesman in the world, is an incompetent 
bungler in his own business, a fabricator of unworkable clauses and 
does not know it, an inventor of machinery that ends in deadlock, a 
compounder of nostrums that aggravate the disease. And yet you 
claim to be a better Gladstonian than the like of myself. You must 
really Set a limit to your audacities. 

What reason have you for saying that the Prime Minister’s clause 
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is unworkable ? The best judges, after Mr. Griadstone himself, take 
a diflferent view. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, for instance, does not 
share your difficulties. The division of work proposed by the clause, 
he said, 

affects not the principle but the mere machinery and form of legislative work. I 
am by no means indifferent (he continued) to the forms of this House which have 
come dowTi to us as the result of long experience, but after all they are but forms 
and methods. They are mere machinery, and if they in any way hamper and 
fetter us in adopting any important and necessary change, we ought not to allow 
ourselves to be tied and bound by them. Surely the House of Commons will not 
allow itself to be nonplussed by a difficulty which would meet with a ready 
solution at the hands of any Town or County Council. 

Clearly the Secretary for War sees how to work the clause, and will 
no doubt enlighten you at the proper time. 

Mr. Morley also must see his way. He took note that Mr. 
Chamberlain and others had ‘ gone through the anomalies which will 
arise if Irish members are retained at Westminster under the plan 
proposed in the Bill.’ But he was not staggered. ‘ These anomalies,’ 
he said, ‘ are perfectly obvious: it requires no ingenuity, no skill, no 
ability to trace them all out and expose them.’ Mr. Morley had 
plainly foreseen them, but had confidence in thfe clause notwith¬ 
standing. 

On historical grounds, especially the’fact alleged that during the 
last sixty years no important English or Scotch measure had been 
passed in the teeth of an English or Scotch majority, Mr. Bryce 
affirmed the clause to be ‘subject to fewer inconveniences’ than 
your counter proposal, and ‘ far more likely before long to be smooth, 
easy, and familiar in its working.’ Your own Mr. Labouchere pub¬ 
lished a revised edition of the clause which, at the date of publica¬ 
tion, he warranted to work well in harness, ^jud I suppose it is as * 
good now as then, although its in>ientor may have parted with it. 
Sir Kobert Hamilton—whose martyrdom in the Home Eule cause, 
though bloodless, should commend him to your confidence—declares 
for the in-and-out clause as an ‘ absolute necessity.’ 

I grant you that in its working-out it may greatly change, or 
even revolutionise, present procediue.. But if you have courage 
enough for Home Eule, you must also have courage enough for its 
conditions and consequences; and, after all, as the War Secretary 
remarks, the change is not one of principle, but merely^of machinery 
and form. The possibility of a majority shifting between Imperial 
and British affairs may modify the existing cabinet system, but there 
are people who think that ^orse things might happen. To such 
persons cabinets and administrations generally seem to be largely 
co-optative cliques, recruited too much from a parasitical class, and 
in aristocratic interests, and to be powerful enough already; while 
they wonder whether, if the Crown, acting through its ministry, had 
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a little less control of everything, and the House of Commons a little 
more control of something, it might not be better for the country. 

Th^ real question is, Would the House of Commons under any 
conceivable new circumstances find itself unable to give effect to its 
Will, whether in Imperial or British affairs, by whatever internal 
methods determined and declared? The supposition cannot be 
entertained for a moment. To quote once more the Secretary for 
War, any Town or County Council could solve the difficulty at once. 
The Crown will always have to execute the Will of the House that 
holds the purse-strings. This is also the answer to your prediction 
that the shifting majority would weaken the House of Commons in 
presence of the House of Lords. The House of Lords, like everyone 
else, must ultimately yield to the Purse-bearer. Besides, does not 
a second channel or organ for its Will look more like doubling than 
halving the power of the House of Commons? In any case the 
House of Lords means only five hundred accidental gentlemen, while 
the House of Commons means forty millions of people, some of them 
very determined people when their blood is up. If it came to blows 
I should be sorry for the five hundred. Your- remark about the im¬ 
possibility of a body having two centres of gravity is merely an 

* absurd misapplication of an irrelevant analogy. If you will mix iip 
things that have nothing to do with each other, how does a wheel or 
a rolling stone or any similar progressive body effect its movement 
except through the perpetual shifting of its centre of gravity ? 

Observe, I am not advocating this leap in the dark. If I had my 
will there would be no need for it. I am only saying that if made, I 
haA^e no doubt we should pull through with infinitely le^s disastrous 
results than would foUow the adoption of your solution, which I must 
now tackle. For suppose the operation of the in-and-out clause as 

• black as you paint it, how is your proposal of omnea omnia —a 
very bad version, by the way, of non omnia omnes —going to mend 
matters ? To-day, you say, under the Ninth Clause the Irish vote, on 
an Imperial question converts a British minority into a majority. 
To-morrow the new Government, without the Irish vote, on a British 
question, finds itself in a minority. This will be confusing, you think, 
so to put things right you will give the Irish Members a British vote as 
well, that they may keep in power the Government they have created. 

Well, but how do you guarantee this cheerful outlook ? How do 
you 'know thfe Irish members will continue to maintain their creature ? 
When it suits you you argue that they will seldom if ever be there. 
That of itself kills your case, by making mischief and remedy alike 

'impossible. But grant their perpetual presence. What security 
have you that they will support your minority for ever because they 
have supported it once ? You and I are in a British minority now. 
They keep us in power, because they want Home Ilule. If they got 
your phase of Home Eule, they will want something else. They 
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will want, and very properly too, control of some of the reserved 
subjects of legislation—or money, whether in grant or loan—or 
Catholic rights asserted in Uganda—or Imperial interference against 
some accidental and distasteful majority in the Dublin Legislature, 
and if we refuse out we inust go. What will they care for British 
interests? The only question their constituents will ask them 
will be, How did you use your British vote for Irish purposes ? Not 
to put too fine a point upon it, we shall have to bribe them, and to 
go on bribing them ad infinitum, or as long as we desire to retain 
power. All that omnes omnia will do for you will be to change the 
evil you invoke it to cure into a worse and huger shape by giving 
Ireland two or two thousand strings to its bow instead of one. 

You quietly assume that because retaining the Irish members for 
Imperial purposes may produce confusion, retaining them for all 
purposes will prevent the confusion. In a sense it probably will. 
Somewhat in the spirit of Mr. Durdles’s contract with the Deputy of 
the Travellers’ TVopenny, you give a man power, say, to knock you 
down when he sees it needful. That, however, you think, might occa¬ 
sionally lead to confusion, which is likely enough. Accordingly, you 
proceed to endow him with the additional power of throwing you out 
of window, and that you say will put an end to the confusion. No 
doubt it will, but it will also put an end to you; and I do not see 
where your profit on the transaction comes in*. Yet that is exactly 
what you are doing in trying to cure the evils of partial Irish mastery 
by total Irish mastery. They will not be mended, but multiplied. 
The remedy is worse than the disease. You do not cancel confusion 
by introducing worse confounded. Lameness may be merged in 
paralysis, but if I were you I would rather limp through life than 
qualify for an apoplectic stroke. 

You say that I am uncharitable to the Iri^h members, and that 
if I trust them at Dublin I should trust them at Westminster. If I 
am uncharitable in supposing that with their own affairs safe at 
Dublin they will not allow British to stand in the way of Irish interests 
at Westminster, I am uncharitable in very good company, as you will 
see if you read again what Mr. Gladstone said on Irish intrigue. 
For confirmation of what he indicated, I may cite the words of his 
faithful hcnchpaper, the Daily News, in 1886: ‘ Great Britain desires 
to govern herself, and not to see her affairs conducted at the caprice 
. of men who openly avow, as Mr. T. P. O’Connor did thd other night 
at Liverpool, that “when they are voting about Egypt they are 
thinking about Ireland.” ’ But trusting the Irish members at Dublin 
is a different matter. There they are in their true position, and if 
there is any force in democratic principles Irish honour and interests 
are safe in their hands, and I am willing to trust them with even 
.greater powers than are given by the Bill. But with JlomeKule 
granted, irresponsible Irishmen controlling British affairs are in a 
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false position, and in false positions the best of men are dangerous. 
The particularist enthusiasm which makes them useful at home may 
make them mischievous here. 

Eemember, further, that you and I, with all our appalling Com¬ 
mittee drudgery, are not engaged in framing a law. The Bill will 
be rejected by the House of Lords. We are really concocting an 
electioneering document to fight the House of Lords upon next year 
or the next, and we must be careful what we put into it. Have you 
considered, in this connection, whether omnes omnia will pay? 
Certain people in Scotland and Wales might like it. They might 
think that as at Dublin, so at Edinburgh and Cardifi", it might be a 
very pleasant arrangement to have their Scotch and Welsh affairs 
controlled by themselves without English or other interference, while 
they still retained their hold over England’s taxation and other affairs 
at Westminster. But how would England take it ? I am afraid that 
if John Bull gets it into his head that Home Eule means ultimately 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales having separate legislatures of their own, 
independent of him, while he is to have some hundreds of irrespon¬ 
sible Irishmen, Scotchmen and Welshmen sitting in his Parliament 
and thwarting, controlling, contradicting and taxing him in his own 
exclusive concerns, it might' go far to cool his Home Rule enthusiasm, 
and until England is converted it seems to me vain to expect the 
House of Lords to give way. 

But, you explain, England would have the prospect of its own 
separate domestic I^iegislative Council and Legislative Assembly, like 
the others. But is England likely soon to be revelling in that 
prospect ? I see no sign of it. I do not hear of any English Home 
Eule movement. Why should there be ? With Ireland out of the 
way, England would have complete Home Eule already in the 
Imperial Parliament. Where is England’s Home Eule inducement 
to come from ? On any footing, England is four-fifths of the Empire. 
To the world England is the Empire, and the rest is merely an 
etcetera. Why should she desire a subordinate legislature ? Would 
it, indeed, be possible to give England a legislature that should be 
subordinate ? An English Legislature controlling the vast and 
world-wide business of England, in direct touch with the people that 
contributed the overwhelming mass of Imperial Taxation, would be a 
much greater body than the so-called Imperial Parliament, shrank as 
it would then be to a meeting.for an occasional conversation with the 
Foreign and Colonial Secretaries or a cursory criticism of the Army 
and Navy Estimates, and it would one day re-annex the Imperial 
functions with the certainty of that natural law which decrees the 
absorption of the weak by the strong. 

Is England likely, do you think, to break up her ancient and 
historic Parliament from love of a doctrinaire Federalism which* 
after all is not Federal ? The Bill is sometimes said to be drawn on 
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Federal lines, but you might as well say it is drawn on clothes lines 
or copy lines. Federalism means synthesis of local sovereignties ; the 
Bill means analysis into local dependencies. It is not Federalism, it 
is double government: the parts, controlled at once by local and 
central power, rule by principal and agent at the same time. I 
doubt if England will sacrifice her present Imperial as well as self- 
governing status to gratify spinners of logical cobwebs. Your election 
programme will therefore be independence of the one-fifth, control of 
the four-fifths by the one. Ireland for Ireland—Scotland for Scot¬ 
land—Wales for Wales—England for Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 
If you think that will be a rousing Home Eule cry on English plat¬ 
forms, we must agree to dilfer. 

One reason why you hanker after your omnes omnia is, I know, 
that you think the Irish will come here after Home Eule is set up 
and vote Eadical, out of gratitude if not out of Eadicalism. 1 know 
also, w'hen you are hard pressed with the anomalies and dangers of 
your idea, you say, ‘ After all, the Irish will have enough to do at 
home : they will never be here.’ That is probable only if you reject 
the Bill’s scheme for Irish representation in the Imperial Parliament. 
Otherwise they will always be here, as they are hkely to be mogtly 
Londoners voting under Dublin instructions. But take it your way— 
of leaving them as they are. If they will never be here, what is the 
harm of enacting that they shall never be here—at least for British 
purposes? Any time they came, would it not to a certainty be by 
‘ intrigue ’ ? Eadicalism and ‘ intrigue ’ do not go well together, 
either in principle or practice. Surely you would stop ‘ intrigue ’ if 
3 ’ou coxild. Besides, if they will never be here, where is your Irish 
Eadical vote to come from ? Moreover, if they were here, what should 
make them always vote with you? Gratitude? The Irish are a 
warm-hearted people, no doubt, and some of the present members- 
might remember you for a time. But in business, interest, not senti¬ 
ment, ultimately rules. Their constituents would not ask them ifj 
on a British question, they had voted Eadical, but if they had voted 
Irish. That might not be beautiful, but it is the way of the, world, 
and politics is often worldly. 

Is it wise, then, on this slender chance of gain, to risk injuring 
your political morale and reputation, as you are certainly doing? 
Eadicalism has, at least it affects, a conscience. On platforms, you 
and I sometimes doubt it as regards Toryism, but I will'not discuss 
that point of Natural History at present. Have you reflected that 
you will be seeking Eadical votes in the very teeth of Eadical prin¬ 
ciples ? Self-government is your doctrine. At present it obtains in 
Parliament as regards Imperial and domestic affairs alike. In the 
latter, of which only I need speak, we are now a Unity, a Partner¬ 
ship, a Joint Tenancy.. Our interests are thrown into hotchpotj. 
Ireland has a finger in the pie. Our affairs are United Kingdonji 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 197 C 
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affairs, controlled by representatives responsible to United ICingdom 
constituencies. It is government of the United Kingdom by the 
United Kingdom. But grant Home Buie and our local unity is broken 
up. Ireland extracts its share out of the partnership, and sets up 
elsevdiere. It is no longer in the old concern. For domestic affairs 
there practically is, and there is meant to be, no longer a United 
Kingdom. There is a British Parliament and an Irish Legislature. 
A British member has no business in the Irish Legislature, and an 
Irish member has no business in the British Parliament. Yet you 
propose to introduce and privilege this outside and unauthorised 
assessor in the name of Parliamentary equality, vrhile that very 
equality demands his extrusion. You try to say that the Irish 
member of the future would only be doing what is done by the United 
Kingdom member of to-day, while the nature of the case requires that 
he should be a new creation with distinct functions. You want to 
pass off government of the British people by the Irish people as 
Badical Democracy, while any one with half an eye can see that it is 
flagrant and unadulterated Usurpation. 

Is this honest ? Most phases of Eadicalism I can respect: Philo¬ 
sophical Badicalism, although I resent the priggishness of many of 
its professors; Popular Badicalism, for its spokesmen, braced and 
trained in the school of privation and struggle; Bourgeois or Philis¬ 
tine Badicalism even, for its bulk, and because, if you want to use 
machinery of many horse power you must not mind a little grease 
and dirt: but I draw the line at Jack-Sheppard Badicalism, and your 
proposed piratical seizure of Badical votes on Anti-Badical pretexts 
comes perilously near being within its definition. Take a friend’s 
advice, and do not inflict this wound on your ethico-political con¬ 
sciousness. What shall it profit a Badical if he shall gain the whole 
Irish vote, and lose his own Parliamentary soul ? 

Let me have a word with you upon an apologetic, and rather 
specious way in which you sometimes put your case. Home Buie 
you say, is the chief thing. The mode of retaining the Irish mem¬ 
bers is secondary and subordinate. Let us secure the principal thing 
and postpone the secondary. Let us set up a Legislature and execu¬ 
tive at Dublin, and as there is a diflSculty in arranging the terms of 
retaining the Irish members, let us simply leave things as they are, 
at least for a little, and as long as the Irish land and police and one 
or two other matters are in charge of the Imperial Parliament, and 
then we can grapple with the problem in a thorough-going spirit. 

- Now, how are yon going to guarantee that this postponement shall 
only be for ‘ a little ’ ? Postponement usually is not settlement j but 
hhro, to far from leaving things as they are, you begin by doing the 
vei^ thmff you profess to postpone—namely, giving to Ireland an 
irrdspasfs^h cfhitxoh Over yOnr- British affairs. Can you take it back 
when yon Mke? Onfy, I am afraid, if Ireland’s vote lets you. Had 
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you made a stand at the beginning you might have been indepen* 
dent, but the concession made, you are at the mercy of your conces'* 
sionaire. When the horse in the fable took the man on its back it 
was to be merely for ‘ a little ’; but the man once on, the human and 
the equine idea of ‘ a little’ were found to differ, and the man is there 
still. If your Irish rider gets his grasp on your throat and his knees 
in your ribs, you may find that it was easier to take him on than to 
shake him off. 

But, you say, as long as Irish land, and police, and judges, and 
Church endowment are retained to be dealt with by British members, 
Irish members must be allowed to control British business in return. 
We must not have an irresponsible hand in controlling their affairs. 
They must be in a position to say to us, * If you act badly by us in 
omr Irish matters, we will bring you to your senses by paying you 
back in your British matters.’ Well, I am glad you acknowledge the 
necessity for equality of mutual check, because it implies a good deal. 
For one thing it limits very extensively the area of their British 
control. Let them have the same power of attack and reprisal over 
our land, police, judges, and endowment questions that we have over 
theirs, and then we are quits. To give them power over everything 
belonging to us would be arming them with a thousand weapons to 
our one, and that is not fair fighting. You have modified omnes 
omnia into om'iies paitca. 

I do not, however, consent even to that compromise. I do not 
want the Irish land, police, judges, and endowment questions re¬ 
tained ; neither, I am sure, do you. I am perfectly ready to trust the 
Irish people with these things. If they are fit—and I am sure they are 
fit—to be trusted .with the immense powers given them by the Bill, 
they are fit to be trusted with everything. But, you teU me, these 
exceptions are made as a sop to the Opposition, to get the Bill 
through. Now I understand. We keep these things as a favour to 
Ireland. But you cannot build rights on favours. 

Still, your plea for mutual check, although misapplied in this 
instance, should set you right as to the alleged secondary relation to 
Home Rule of the mode of retaining the Irish Members. In a sense 
it is secondary. Home Rule can be set up whatever becomes of Irish 
members at Westminster; and if Home Rule at any price is a legiti¬ 
mate aim we need not trouble about the other matter. But surely 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom is bound to be just to Britain 
as well as to Ireland, and in that light the mode of retaining the 
Irish members stands out as a matter not of secondary but of very 
prime importance indeed. 

You have argued, however irrelevantly, that under Home Rule 
Irish interests left at Westminster would not be safe in irresponsible 
British hands, and you have demanded that Irish members shall 
h^ve a check on British action through a c<mtrol of British tegistv* 

c 2 
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tion. You must accordingly admit the vice versa. You must allow 
that under Home Rule British interests will be in danger from irre¬ 
sponsible Irish control, with no possibility of British members exer¬ 
cising a check through control of Irish affairs, which will be safe at 
Dublin. At present, as I have already said, this system of mutual 
check exists. Each of us is on his good behaviour, and can say to the 
other, ‘ Do as you would be done by: if you wish me to treat you 
well, you had better not illtreat me.’ But under Home Rule, on your 
omnea omnia plan, the Irish members can snap their fingers in our 
faces, and say, ‘ We are independent of you now : we can treat you 
and your interests as we please. Oar constituents will only ask us 
how we have used our British vote for Irish advantage.’ 

I know the answer you make to this deduction from your own 
admission. You say that in the expressly reserved, and indeed inde¬ 
feasible, supremacy of Parliament, in virtue of which it can at any 
moment interpose by direct legislation in Irish affairs, Britain has a 
perfect check upon Irish irresponsibility or abuse of power. Now, I 
take no advantage of the circumstance that your argument depends 
greatly on the probability of the Irish members acting as a check 
upon themselves. I will only say that, as things practically stand, 
I wonder at your taking this line. You know that in the Bill the Par¬ 
liamentary supremacy is and is meant to be, and most properly so, 
a dormant and practically inoperative power; that the Bill is so framed 
that, with the view of giving Ireland a free hand in her self-govern¬ 
ment, it will be supremely difficult and inconvenient for Parliament 
to interfere effectively, with the result that such interference is in¬ 
conceivable exeejit in the direst and least likely crises, and the 
Imperial Parliament, like rois fainkcnts, early or late, reigns but does 
not govern. The supremacy of Parliament will be practically a 
fihadow: the Irish vote in British affairs would be a substantial force, 
present, ready, and in continual operation. And yet you tell me that 
the one would be a sufficient check upon the other. You give me a 
pasteboard sabre to fight the man whom you have armed with cold 
steel: you supply me with a pop-gun, minus even the cork, and bid 
me face an opponent whom you have furnished with the newest Maxim: 
and you say we are evenly matched. I trust you will never have the 
chance of witnessing the experiment. 

Beaten here, do you now retract and say that this jwwer of 
reprisal is purely imaginary; that, as things stand, we cannot retaliate 
on the Irish except with their own help; and that no coalescence of 
Tories and Liberals against an Irish party is conceivable? What 
nonsense! Only a fortnight ago it was a temporary league of the 
Government and the Unionists against the Irish party that saved the 
former from defeat on the notorious American subsection. Closure, 
in its inception, was a rejjrisal by the united British parties upon Irish 
obstruction of British business. Lord Salisbury, from 1886 to 1892, 
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was really a Tory revenge, assisted by a Liberal section, for the 
behaviour of the Irish party on the famous'and British amendment 
of Mr. Jesse Collings. But reprisal may be negative as well as positive 
while not less deadly. Had the Irish party defeated us in the 
Collings case, it would not only have been impossible for us to offer 
them Home Rule, but our Home Rule temper would have been 
ruined past redemption. 

If you shrink from such difficulties as there may be in working 
out the, just and reasonable.principle of the ninth clause, why should 
you not fall back, as your present leader did for a time, upon the 
lines of the 1886 Bill and exclude the Irish members altogether, 
j-ather than run the risk of wrecking the- British Parliamentary 
system by forcing into a reality that disastrous contingency which 
the Prime Minister confessed himself unable to face ? Exclusion 
would at all events rid us of the existing embarrassments and dangers. 
There are objections to it, of course, but they are really not of first- 
class importance. It involves no real invasion of the supremacy of 
Parliament, which cannot be divested by legislation. The withdrawal 
of a visible symbol of supremacy is a consideration that can only 
weigh with childish intelligences. That Ireland should be shut out 
from her share in the control of our common Empire is certainly un¬ 
desirable, but she has some compensation in the early date of her gift 
of self-government; and in any case the interests of thirty-five millions 
of people cannot be sacrificed, and their public business reduced to 
chaos, to redress a half-sentimental grievance of five. To declare as 
you and some others do, without stooping to argue the point, that 
exclusion is too late, that you and the country have decided against 
it once for all, and that such a solution cannot be revived, &c., is not 
reasonable behaviour. It is simple pig-headedness, and the questions 
at issue are too grave to admit of amusing ond^s self by passing off 
obstinacy for firmness. Unless you abandon your present attitude, 
the only Home Rule you are ever likely to achieve is a modified 
replica in Dublin of the London County Council, an admirable institu¬ 
tion, but not embodying the Irish Nationalist idea of self-government. 


R. Wallace. 
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THE NEW SOUTH SEA BUBBLE 


Two years ago I called attention in these pages to the seamy side of 
Australia. My aim was to show that British investors had for years 
been entrusting gigantic money interests to Australians without 
maintaining any supervision, and without receiving, except from 
people necessarily concerned to present one side of the case only, any 
report or information whatever as to the disposal thereof; and to 
give warning that there was reason to suspect an abuse of the con¬ 
fidence thus generously conceded. My criticisms were not kindly 
received, either in England, where, naturally enough, they were little 
read; or in Australia, where, read or unread, they were violently 
resented. Even in this country, however, they called forth re 2 )lies, 
all of which were designed to uphold the old fiction that Australia’s 
wealth was boundless and her prosperity built on sure foundations. 
These characteristically feeble apologies were left unnoticed. I 
trusted to time to justify me: time has done so. 

For the Australian bubble has burst; banks have fallen like 
autumn leaves; and across the flaming advertisements of ‘ boundless 
resources,’ ‘ millions of realised wealth,’ * matchless prosperity ’ and 
the like, wherewith the Australian Governments used to feed our 
fancy and fill their treasuries, are pasted the fateful words ‘ mora¬ 
torium,’ and ‘ forced paper currency.’ It is, I suppose, indelicate to 
speak of nasty financial as of nasty physical disorders, except by 
Latin names; but irwratorium, with its undisguised handmaid, means 
in plain English a confession of deferred bankruptcy. 

The British public in this Australian crisis is thinking of com¬ 
mercial institutions: I want it to think of Governments. It is 
thinking of banks : I want it to think of bonds. There is a vague 
feeling abroad that the Australians will struggle through their diffi¬ 
culties somehow; and, to support this feeling, we are reminded that 
New Zealand has passed through an equally critical stage, and has 
recovered. Now, it is perfectly true that the principal local bank in 
New Zealand, though it never actually closed its doors, was compelled 
to write off nearly two millions of capital, and to submit to reconstruc¬ 
tion. It is perfectly true, again, that New Zealand in 1887-88 was 
on the verge of bankruptcy—so near, indeed, that a member of the 
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Government blurted out the admission (retracted immediately after¬ 
wards) that unless a loan were floated the Ck)lony would have to 
‘ file its schedule.’ It is also true, I rejoice to think, that New Zea¬ 
land, after a hard struggle, is beginning to recover, and seems now to 
be in a sounder flnancisd condition than she has been for many years. 
There is some ground here for praise and congratulation to this, the 
gem of our Australasian Colonies. But is there ground for confidence 
of similar recovery in Victoria and New South Wales ? 

The two cases, unfortunately, are not parallel. New Zealand, 
thanks to Sir George Grey and to his interpreter, Mr. Froude, lost 
credit in the London market just in time to escape hopeless embar¬ 
rassment. She was never so deeply dipped as Victoria, New South 
Wales, and Queensland are at the present moment. Moreover, ten 
millions of her debt was war-debt: economically, of course, dead loss ; 
politically and morally far more profitable than certain ‘ reproductive 
public works.’ 

Again, to pursue the comparison further. New Zealand reached 
her lowest level in 1887-88. Did she at once brace herself up and set 
to work to redeem the past? Certainly not. She was too far 
demoralised for that: her people had forgotten how to work. For 
many months—say two years—she bewailed her fate and declined to 
face her position. The majority of the colonists repudiated the old 
gambling policy outwardly from their lips only, not inwardly from 
their hearts; many pined in secret for a return to the old system, 
heedless of consequences; nearly all thought themselves hardly used 
when British investors declined any longer to pay, under the form of 
new loans, the interest due on the old. But there was a goodly 
remnant of New Zealanders who had seen the worst days of the 
Maori wars and had learned to stand up against difficulties. The 
Premier himself had been a distinguished soltier, and possessed, 
together with many failings, three great qualities—pluck, patriotism, 
and huge contempt for those who would not work. Very slowly New 
Zealand shook off the sloth engendered by eighteen years of fictitious 
prosperity. The man who set her on her feet is dead of work and 
worry; but New Zealand lives, and but for the politicians (a very 
serious reservation) should be safe enough. 

Now let us turn first to our old friend Victoria and follow her 
course during a similar period. Writing in 1891, I expressed a 
modest fear that Victoria was, financially, in a highly critical, if not 
in a hopeless state. The idea was indignantly repelled by the 
Colonial claque both in England and Australia. What followed ? In 
July of that very year 1891,-while the chorus of indignation at my 
wickedness and temerity was still ringing aloud, the Victorian Trea¬ 
surer made his Budget statement for 1890-91, which amounted to 
this: The revenue was rapidly dwindling and was considerably below 
the estimate—8,300,000?. against an estimate of 8,600,000?.; the 
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expenditure amounted to 9,500,OOOi.; and the net deficiency, even 
after taking credit for a fabulous surplus of close on 600,000Z. brought 
forward from the previous year, was 797,000i. Of course there was 
a wrangle over these figures—are we not dealing with Victorian 
accounts?—and in the end the auditors reduced the deficit from 
797,000^. to 209,000^.; not because the larger sum was not due, but 
because it was not all, in their opinion, chargeable against revenue. 
Over and above this deficiency, take it at which figure we please, 
there remained the half-year’s interest on the public debt (620,000Z.) 
that is always in arrear in Victoria; which, according to the Treasu¬ 
rer’s story, brought the deficit up to l,418,000i. Over and above all 
these charges 1,700,000/. had been taken from the Trust funds (i.e. 
Government Savings Bank deposits) for divers purposes, to be 
‘ recouped ’ at some future period. At an extremely moderate com¬ 
putation (for with such accounts certainty is absolutely impossible) 
Victoria had in July 1891 a balance on the wrong side of 2,000,000/. 
Of the famous ‘ reproductive ’ works, railways failed to pay the 
interest on their capital cost by 332,000/.; and various water and 
irrigation ‘ trusts ’ showed aggregate arrears of interest to the sum 
of 200,000/. 

The Government, aware of the coming storm, had raised in 
London a loan of two millions in April 1891; and. this it supple¬ 
mented by a further million floated in July. This, however, was 
nearly all absorbed by the conversion of a matured loan of 900,000/. 
and by a charge of 1,600,000/. for public works already ordered. 
What did the Victorian Treasurer do in the face of these difficulties ? 
He devised a scheme of retrenchment to save 500,000/., and—stood 
by for a prospective deficiency of 750,000/. twelve months thence. 
In October 1891, it was announced that public works, at a cost of 
2,000,000/., were completed and not paid for. In December the 
Government obtained authority to raise that sum in Treasury bills. 
Early in 1892 it issued the first million of these new accommodation 
bills in London at 4^ per cent. In July it floated an inscribed loan 
of two millions more in London at 3| per cent., and obtained 
1,841,000/. net. Finally, at the beginning of August, a new Treasu¬ 
rer, Sir Graham Berry, produced his Budget statement for 1891-92 ; 
and announced the result of all these operations as follows: The 
revenue was 850,000/. below the estimate, and had shrunk from 
8,300,000/. in 1890-91, to 7,700,000/.; and the total deficit amounted 
to 1,570,000/. We need not notice the inevitable wrangle over these 
figures; but must remark that of the ‘ reproductive public works ’ 
railways represented a dead loss of 445,000/. on the year’s revenue 
transactions; while water ‘ trusts ’ of various kinds now showed 
aggregate outstanding arrears of 300,000/. 

What did the new Treasurer do? He imposed new taxation, 
mostly in the shape of customs duties, which he reckoned would add 
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916,OOOi. to the amount of revenue received in the previous year; 
and proposed economies to the sum of 160,000i. But as the Treasurer 
could no longer provide the people with money borrowed in London 
to pay their taxes withal, the new imposts have been a dismal 
failure. They bring in less revenue, ipstead of more. * In the words 
of the Melbourne Argus, ‘ Victoria has now reached a stage at which 
new taxation ceases to be effective.’ The deficit on the first half of 
the current financial year amounts already to half a million: by July, 
on the basis of the Treasurer’s own figures, the aggregate deficit will 
reach 2,500,000i. These figures have, of course, been disputed (that is 
inevitable in Victoria), but it is safe to assume that they do not err 
on the side of understatement. For if we deduct the revenue from 
the expenditure, as realised from July 1890 to January 1893, and as 
estimated for the remaining six months, January to July 1893, the 
accumulated deficit for the three years equals 3,000,000^. 

Over and above this deficit, 2,000,000^. of trust funds (savings 
iDank deposits) have vanished. Whither ? ‘ To pay the half-year’s 

national interest in arrear, to provide till-money for the Government, 
and to meet the deficit of the past three years.’ So says the Melbourne 
Ai-gi^s ; but how 2,000,000^. - even of misapplied ‘ trust funds ’ can 
suffice to pay, say, 700,000^. of interest, 3,000,000^. (or even2,000,000f.) 
of deficit, and provide ‘ till-money ’ for the Government, is not, I 
confess, quite clear to me. The Argus then proceeds to argue that the 
vanished 2,000,000^. of trust funds are a floating debt which may as 
well be added to the permanent debt. By all means. I am sorry for 
the Victorian depositors j but let that pass and let us summarise:— 

£ 

Public Debt of Victoria by Budget Statement, 1892 . 40,711,000 

Add Treasury bills (floated 1892-93) .... 760,000 

„ Vanished Trust funds.« . 2,000,000 

Estimated deficit 1892-93 . 1,000,000 

Total debt . . £50,461,000 

Charges to be met in 1894 in respect of debt and interest alone :— 

£ 

Loan falling due (London). 2,607,000 

„ „ „ (Melbourne).312,(X)0 

Treasury bills of 1892 . 1,000,000 

Interest on public debt. 1,900,000 

£^19,000 

Add half-year’s interest in arrear (say) .... 800,000 

Total . . . £6,619,000 * 

I pass next to New South Wales; and at the outset must confess 
myself confronted by almost insurmountable difficulties. Victorian 
accounts are confused: New South Welsh accounts are chaotic. This 

• 1 believe these figures to understate the case, no losses for interest being 
debited. But even taking them at 6,000,000i, how is the charge to be met ? 
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has been repeatedly denied by apologists in the Colonies, but it is 
affirmed by the auditors, who ought to know. In their report for 
1889 I find, e.g., a reference to drafts on the local banks which are 
* practically extensions of the Treasurer’s advance beyond the limits 
of the public vote for it. . . . Arrangements of this nature defeat 
the restraints imposed by the Audit Act, and are oilculated to involve 
the revenue in liabilities to any amount which the banks may agree 
to advance outside the sanction of Parliament.* To give another 
example. At the end of 1886, when Mr., now Sir George, Dibbs left 
office, he left also a deficit of 2,600,000^. In 1889 the Treasurer 
announced a balance of l,000,000i. from unexpended votes^ i.e. that 
he had omitted to spend 1,000,000Z. voted by Parliament for specific 
objects. Half a million of this balance he proposed to expend in pay¬ 
ment of interest on the public debt falling due 1st of January, 1891. 
Part of the remainder he proposed to devote to the extinction of the 
deficit of 1886, and, with other aids, to reduce that deficit to 
1,870,000^. As to the original 1,000,000?. thus misappropriated, ‘ it 
can be revoted next year, so that no interest will suffer.’ After this 
let no one blame me if I despair of presenting more than an approxi¬ 
mate statement of the condition of New South Welsh finance. 

Starting, however, from October 1891, we must note that in that 
month Sir Henry Parkes was driven from office, and succeeded by the 
present Premier, Mr., now Sir George, Dibbs. In December 1891 
the Treasurer, Mr. See, made his Budget statement. He admitted 
a deficit on the year of 590,000?.; but added, with delightful Tiaivei^, 
‘ there are so many accounts that it is quite possible that there are 
arrears which should have been charged but which have been over¬ 
looked ’—a confession which surprised no one. Mr. See also announced 
that a loan of 4,500,000?., floated by the late Government just before 
it left office, was already almost exhausted. The loan had realised 
4,276,000?. net; of which 2,300,000?. had been absorbed by overdrafts 
in London and Sydney, and 1,500,000?. had been required for conver¬ 
sion of matured debentures. Setting aside the fact that the auditors 
put down the overdrafts at the higher figure of 2,425,000?., it was 
evident that little of the 4,500,000?. was left: as a matter of fact, 
nothing was left. Yet by Mr. See’s own confession the new Ministry 
had to face further engagements already contracted to the sum of 
4,000,000?. 

Obviously something had to be done. Parliament authorised the 
issue of 4,000,000?. of Treasury bills (the London market being re¬ 
calcitrant as to further inscribed loans) and the substitution of a 
Protective tariff for Free Trade. Therewith New South Wales settled 
Idowh to a last year of endowed sloth. December 1892 arrived in 
due course, and with it Mr. See’s second Budget statement. It was 
not reassuring. The deficit of the year 1891 was now discovered to be 
not, as previously stated, 590,000?. but actually 770,000?.; and the 
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'accumnlated deficit was announced to be l,r50,00(W. Mi*. See*s com¬ 
ments, in bis Budget speech No, 2, are pathetic i 

The Colonial Treasurer u practiealljf pomrlese to control theJlnoTtees he is 
liable at any momsnt to have accounts to meet qf the very existence of which he was 
unaware, [The italics are not Mr. See’s.] . . . The system can oidj he remedied 
by the various Ministers abstaining from entering into contracts for ^hich no 
funds are available or votes are insufficient. . . . Every shilling of the new duties 
(861,000/.) has been spent in public works and improvements throughout the whcle 
country on what Parliament in its wisdom believed to be necessary public works. 


Pity the sorrows of a poor Treasurer who cannot float a loan in 
London! Mr. See, having told his sad tale, made provision in his 
estimates for a surplus of 442,000i. wherewith to pay off the deficit. 
As the said deficit amounted to 1,150,000^., the proceeding seems at 
first sight a little obscure; but I should explain that apparently a 
New South Wales Treasurer undertakes no responsibility for deficits 
other than of his own making. Mr. See’s deficit for his own year of 
management was 382,000^. For that he made provision—let us be 
thankfal for small mercies—leaving the inherited deficit of 770,000i. 
to take care of itself. Mr. See also announced that the expenditure 
from loans in 1891 under the regime of the notorious Sir Henry 
Parkes was 4,850,000/.; while that of 1892, under his. own prudent 
administration, was 2,809,000/. But alas ! the story does not end 
here. Within a month (the 18th of January, 1893) Mr. See made 
another statement. This time the accumulated deficit was discovered 
to be 1,250,000/., and the expenditure from loans in 1892 had 
risen to 3,025,000/. Even this is not all. In March Mr. See 
made a third statement as to the deficit, and, I have no doubt, will 
continue from time to time to make more statements; with none 
of which do I feel justified in troubling my readers. Meanwhile it 
is sufficient to add that the revenue of New South Wales is falling 
off at the rate of 190,000/. a qxiarter; that Government, Parlia¬ 
ment, and people are hopelessly demoralised; and that, in the 
words of the Syd/ney Morning Herald, there is a reign of general 
confusion. 

How, then, do the finances of New South Wales stand ? I frankly 
confess that I do not know; and I do not beheve that anyone else 
knows. We can, however, make an attempt to estimate the Colonial 
indebtedness. The acknowledged debt at the close of 1890 was 
48,400,000/., including (according to one account) 2,370,000/. of 
Treasury bills floated in 1890. 3,000,000/.* were added to the in¬ 

scribed debt in 1891; which would seem, by simple addition, to raise 
the total to 51,400,000/. Mr. See, however, reckoned that the debt 
at the end of 1891 would be 50,800,000/.; while in the Australasian 
I find it reckoned at 50,400,000/., exclusive of Treasury Bills. We 

* 4,COO,OOOZ. loan; 1,600,000/. required for conversion. 
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.fihall not be far wong in setting down the permanent debt at the 
close of 1891 at 51,000,000Z. 

Since 1891 the Government has obtained authority to raise 
4,000,000i. of Treasury Bills ; and also 3,000,000^. of ‘ funded stock’ 
within the Colony. The Australian Insurance and Banking Recoi'd 
gives a list of the Treasury Bills outstanding, with a total of 
4,059,0001, ; and refers to a further advance of 600,000i. from the 
New South \^'ales Savings Bank (not the Government Savings Bank). 
Of ‘ funded stock,* 500,000^. had been sold when Mr. See made his 
statement in December 1892. These items, however, by no means 
represent all the additions to the floating debt. A painstaking 
legislator took the trouble to pick out of a dozen odd pages over 
which they had been distributed the various sums raised by Treasury 
bills and ‘ funded stock,’ and added up the total in the presence of 
the House at 5,718,000^. Besides this he collected together certain 
‘ uninvested balances,’ which had likewise been appropriated, ob¬ 
viously without sanction of Parliament, to the amount of 1,300,000^.; 
making a round total of 7,000,000z. Since that time Mr. See has 
announced that altogether 845,OOOZ. of ‘ funded stock ’ has been sold ; 
which means, so far as I can gather from his own statement, that, 
before the Funded Stock Act was passed. Government had taken 
600,000Z. from Trust funds and Government Savings Bank; announ¬ 
cing with a flourish of trumpets that half a million of this precious 
* funded stock ’ had been bond fide sold in the Colony. But it is 
weary work exposing these transactions. To show them all up would 
demand a volume. Let us try to summarise:— 

£ 

Permanent debt of New South Wales (annual interest 

charge 2,000,000/.). 61,000,000 

Floating Debt (items as above). 7,000,000 

Total debt . £687000,000» 


Let us now turn for a moment from Governmental or ‘ State ’ to 
joint-stock and quasi-private finance. Between 1885 and 1889 what 
Mr. H. Willoughby has described as ‘a bold borrowing policy’ 
—‘ a spirited policy of public works ’—had indirectly encouraged and 
directly obtained from investors and capitalists in Great Britain an 
enormous and unprecedented extension of credit for Australia. The 
natural result was the rapid growth of banks, building societies, 
land mortgage, finance, share, trust, deposit, credit, guarantee and 

* Let me add that I do not believe these figures by any means to represent the 
total debt. But I have not been able to get sight of the papers from which the 
le^Mator above mentioned gathered his figures, so I must leave the matter in doubt. 
I must also leave in doubt and omit the actual amount of the deficit, which is 
certainly large. Lastly, I have not included the further liabilities incurred by Sir 
G. Dibbs’s forced paper currency scheme. It would not surprise mo to hear that the 
fioating debt amounts to nearer fifteen than ten millions. 
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investment companies, agencies, and associations. Speculators pawned 
city and suburban lands and bouses, bought on credit, to these 
mushroom companies; the latter, as it now turns out, pawned these 
worthless pledges at fancy values to the ‘ associated ’ banks. , It 
must be borne in mind that these pledges still figure among the 
nominal assets of the banks of issue that have recently failed. 

Between July 1891 and March 1892 over forty of these insti¬ 
tutions in Sydney and Melbourne admitted that they were insol¬ 
vent, and went into liquidation ; official liquidators seem since then 
to have realised about one per cent, of the nominal assets. Of those 
that did not admit insolvency, the majority asked for ‘ time,’ recon¬ 
structed themselves, and continue to ‘ tout ’ for deposits in Great 
Britain. The action of the Victorian Government at this first crisis 
should not be overlooked. In December 1891 it hurried through the 
Legislature at one sitting an Act, which, to a great extent, deprived 
creditors of financial institutions of their existing right to seek a 
remedy from the courts of law. This foolish and disgraceful measure 
proved in practice to be abortive, useless, or purely mischievous—a 
cloak for fraud and dishonesty. It was repealed next session by the 
‘ Companies Act Amendment Act, 1892,’ which enacts that if three- 
fourths in value of the creditors of a bank, present either in person 
or by proxy or attorney, shall agree to any arrangement or com¬ 
promise, such agreement shall be binding on all creditors, subject to 
the sanction of the courts. It is thus hardly surprising that the 
recently contrived reconstruction schemes, often virtually wiping out 
the claims of depositors, should have been adopted with enthusiasm 
at meetings in Melbourne and Sydney. Anything that may help 
the Colonies is welcome, so the cost be borne by Britain. 

So much for the first crisis. I pass now to the second and more 
serious batch of bank-failures that occurred this spring, I have not 
space—would that I had!—for even a small selection of the tele¬ 
grams and statements that were sent to London in April and May 
with the vain hope of checking the collapse. Neither have I space 
to enter into details and figures. I gathered, however, that the 
cause of all these failures is to be traced to advances made and 
renewed upon security which once had a high value but is now 
worthless, and is unlikely for years to come to acquire any value. 
The managers of these institutions must have known for some 
months before the crash that they were insolvent; but, ’indeed, this 
is not the only unpleasant fact that we find in connection there¬ 
with. As to the reconstruction schemes, they amount to a confession 
that the various banks have parted with and lost the deposits entrusted 
to them. ‘ By-and-by,’ say the banks to the depositors, ‘ we will i>ay 
you, if something favourable turns up, and if you or somebody else 
will send us fresh capital to work with.’ 

But I must pass over this, and come to the action of the Govern- 
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ments. At the beginniag of the collapse, when the Commercial Bank 
of Austraha was obliged to ask for ‘ unlimited assistance,’ the Victorian, 
Treasurer, on behalf of a penniless Government, generously offered 
‘unlimited assistance,* Appreciating the value of the offer, the 
bank decided to close its doors. When on the 30th of April the 
crisis became acute the Victorian Government did the most foolish 
thing possible in the circumstances and proclaimed a moratorium, 
from Monday to Friday. All the Victorian banks that took advan¬ 
tage of this enforced holiday subsequently closed their doors j so 
that little was gained by that expedient. 

In New South Wales, Sir George Dibbs, in the middle of April 1893 
announced that bank-note issues (which were in no way the cause of 
the actual crisis) would be made by legislation a first charge on 
banking assets, and inconvertible paper money made legal tender in 
New South Wales. The actual Bill legalising this forced paper 
currency was rushed through Parliament at about the date of the 
Victorian moratorium. It provides that ‘ notes payable on demand, 
already issued, to be issued, or re-iasued ’ in future ‘ shall be legal 
tender of money ’; and includes a worthless provision that the 
Governor in Council is to satisfy himself as to the real value of the 
assets' of the banks which issue these ‘ legal tender ’ notes. The 
Government, however, cabled to London that ‘ it saw no immediate 
necessity for putting the Legal Tender Act into operation.’ On the 
5th of May * public confidence was restored ’ and * there was no undue 
strain,’ On the 6th the Colonial Bank of Australia failed in Mel¬ 
bourne ; on the 9th the Bank of Victoria fell likewise; then fell a 
couple of Queensland banks, and finally down came the mighty 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney. Then Sir George Dibbs 
did see immediate necessity for putting his inconvertible paper 
currency ■ scheme into operation. Moreover, he has since supple¬ 
mented it by a marvellous financial expedient for releasing current 
deposits in the fallen Sydney banks, which institutions are neither 
solvent nor in liquidation. The penniless Government is to issue 
and become responsible for 2,000,OOOZ. more of Treasury bills; 
wherewith 50 per cent, of current depositors’ claims are to be paid 
off. There is some complicated and impossible plan for redeeming 
these Treasury bills; but the long and short of the matter is this, 
that the Goveminent offers its own ‘ promises to pay ’ in exchange 
for the insolvent banks’ hability to pay, and calls these promises 
‘ money.’ The telegrams ort the subject are too obscure to permit 
any entry into detail; but I gather that in New South Wales 
at this moment there is a double set of notes—one issued by the 
bankst. the other issued by the Treasury-—both ' legal tender.’ I 
gather further that, as the notes issued by the Treasury to the 
current-account holders are presumably a charge on the assets of the 
banks,rthis schen^C creates a preference m favour of the Colonial and 
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to the prejudice of the British depositor. This last, being no more 
than an extension of the principle adopted in the reconstruction of 
the broken banks, need not surprise us. Whither this precious scheme 
will eventually lead New South Wales it is impossible to conjecture. 
The pauper Government, having neither bullion nor gold, of course 
promises to redeem everything and ‘ guarantees ’ everything. Never 
was there a more hopeless welter—^result of ignorance, incompetence, 
and worse. It is the story of Argentina slightly altered— moratorivm, 
Cedulas (alias Treasury notes), and all. 

Such is the pass at which the Australians have aip-ived. I have 
dealt mainly with Victoria and New South Wales; but Queensland 
(which has a paper currency scheme also) is no better, and South 
Australia alone seems to be in a more or less sound condition. Who 
is responsible for this collapse? First and foremost the various 
(blonial Governments. Mr. Wilson, whose most valuable papers on 
the Australian Colonies in the Investors’ Review it would be presump¬ 
tion in me to praise, inveighs with great force and justice against the 
speculating syndicates which threw millions of British capital at the 
heads of the Colonists; and Sir Graham Berry has spoken in the 
same strain. Let us freely admit that there are many on this side 
of the water who are greatly to blame. But, after all said and 
done, the Colonial politicians were not obliged to take the money. 
Scores of squatters in New Zealand were ruined because the banks 
threw money at their heads; but they received neither mercy nor pity. 
If we give a grown man a box of chocolate, we do not expect him to 
devour it all at once like a boy of seven, and to make himself veiy ill; 
and, if he does, we do not accept his plea that we are to blame for giving 
him a whole box. No! we infer that he is not to be trusted with 
sweetstuff. Ho likewise with the Colonies. They are not to be 
trusted with money. The temptation may have bf en great; yet the 
excuse is ridiculous, unless the Colonists admit (what is really not 
far from the truth) that they are totally unfit to manage their own 
financial affairs. I repeat that it is the Governments—the politicians 
—who are responsible for this disaster. It was they who created the 
inflation that brought it about. The* borrowed millions were spent 
on works that were reproductive indeed; but reproductive of votes, 
not of wealth; and that is why the return from the outlay is not 
wealth but ruin. The Governments are further responsible for 
persistent publication of misleading reports, statistics, and balance 
sheets: they have always opposed attempts of honest inquirers to 
get at the truth; they have never scrupled to smother, so far as 
they could, the truth when told, under heaps of ‘ oflBcial ’ contradic¬ 
tions and counter-assertions. Nor has the Colonial daque in 
England been backward to assist them. Let me be pardoned for 
taking njy own case, for an illustration. When I first wrote on 
the seamy side of Australia in 1891, Sir George Baden Pow^ 
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answered me in a London magazine. He laid down the proposition 
that the Australian public debts were not debts (at least not within 
the limits of the definition in Webster’s Dictionary), because they 
were not due. This argument is not only childish but unfounded, 
for the Australian loans are nearly all terminable, and are now 
falling due, by ones and twos, almost annually. Then Mr. Willoughby 
answered me from Melbourne. I shall not waste words upon him; 
for he has repeatedly reproduced my arguments and confirmed my 
facts (piecemeal and without acknowledgment) in leading articles of 
the Melbourne Argus during the past two years. Then Sir Edward 
Braddon spoke against me at the Colonial Institute. There he stated, 
among other curious things, that the irregularities which I blamed in 
the Colonial accounts could not have occurred, for they would have 
been at once checked by the auditors. As a matter of fact, the 
auditors have repeatedly complained of these irregularities and of 
their powerlessness to check them. Either, therefore, Sir E. Braddon 
had not read their reports, or he failed to understand them. This 
was the kind of stuff that was cooked up to soothe the anxiety of the 
British investor; flavoured invariably with a strong infusion of 
‘ statistics ’ about ‘ realised private wealth,’ ‘ vast national assets,’ and 
the like. For the moment that Australian credit was shaken, Messrs. 
Haytcr and Coghlan, two ‘ Government statisticians,’ were set to work 
to prepare certain statements of the public and private wealth of 
Australia, which are daily quoted even now wdth confidence and pride. 
Were it not that the Economist has already torn Mr. Hayter’s figures 
to rags, I should feel tempted to ask what had become of all these 
millions of ‘ realised private wealth,’ for somehow they are not forth¬ 
coming now. But if anyone wishes to see these figures reduced to 
their absurdest form th('y will find them in a pai)er contributed to 
this Beview by Mr. K. JM. Johnston, Government statistician of 
Tasmania. This paper is a clever parody (disguised with rare humour 
as an attack upon myself) of the methods of 3Iessrs. Coghlan and 
Hayter, and disposes of them conclusively. 

And now it may be asked, Where is the matter to end, and what 
is to be done ? I can say no-more than this: that I do not see how 
Victoria and New South Wales can possibly meet their engagements 
in 1894 without resort to the London money market. Both of them 
say, of course, that they can; but that may be taken for what it is 
worth. Vittoria says that the deposits of 7,000,000i. in the Commis¬ 
sioners’ and Post Office Savings Banks will prove ample for all require¬ 
ments of Government.^ Will they indeed ? I have searched the 
last report of the Commissioners’ Savings Bank and can find no suffi¬ 
cient warrant for any such statement; while the Post Office Savings, 
we know from the Melbourne Argus, form part of the floating debt 
of the Colony. Mr. See has also announced that owing to great sales 
« Timet Telegram, Melbourne, April 20,1893. 
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of ‘funded stock’* it will be unnecessary to go to the English 
market for several months to come. Experience of Mr. See’s trans¬ 
actions in ‘ funded stock ’ makes me something more than sceptical 
on this point. Once for all I would warn English, readers to receive 
the cabled statements from Australia that appear in the newspapers 
with the greatest caution. I repeat that Victoria and New South Wales 
must, in my belief, fall back on the British lender once more, or make 
default. Will the British lender support them? If he does, he 
would do weU to stipulate that he shall have a voice in administering 
the estate which has so often been flaunted before him as his security. 
Otherwise he will simply throw good money after bad. 

J. W. Fortescuf. 

‘ Times Telegram, Sydney, April 27, May 6, 1893. 
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THE SIAMESE BOUNDARY QUESTION 


In June 1888 I contributed to this Eeview an article upon ‘The 
Scientific Frontier of India/ and in February 1889 a second upon 
‘ The Unscientific Frontier of Kussia in Asia/ in which I examined in 
some detail the conditions, and endeavoured to forecast the probable 
future, of the N.-W. boundary of the Indian Empire., But upon the 
opposite or Eastern side of Hindustan another little cloud, scarcely at 
present bigger than a man’s hand, is rapidly forming upon the horizon, 
and unless scrutinised by a vigilant political meteorology, may elude 
attention by the rapidity of its growth, or even anticipate precautions 
by the suddenness of its bursting. No British statesman can desire 
to have a second Afghanistan called into existence upon the opposite 
flank of India ; no British soldier can wish to see the flags of a second 
Eussia flying from the ramparts of a more easterly Herat, or descend¬ 
ing the passes of a Trans-.Gangetic Pamir. It is in order that early 
in the day we may realise the existence of this possible danger, may 
forecast its probable developments, and may decide upon a definite 
and consistent course of action, that I propose in this paper to examine, 
point by point, the topographical and political conditions of this new 
Frontier Question on the East, just as I have previously done with that 
beyond the Indus and the Hindu Kush. 

To the majority of those who have read in the newspaper tele¬ 
grams of the past few weeks that French troops have been occupying 
little known places on the banks of the distant Mekong Eiver, or who 
have seen re^Kirts qf the proceedings of a Burmo-Siamese Boundary 
Commission, or even who have a vague conception of Bangkok 
as a sort of spurious Asiatic Venice, it will not necessarily have 
occurred that these are the different facets, so to speak, of a many- 
sided but still a single problem, in which two first-class European 
powers, England and France, are engaged as rivals, and in which the 
destinies of the Indian Empire are concerned. The orbit of Siam has 
for so long lain outside our oilrn, and has so seldom come in contact 
^therewith; and France, since she lost the Eastern prize which we 
won, has so rarely presented herself to our imagination as an Asiatic 
antagonist, that an effort seems required to realise the former as 
a part of our Indian glacis, or the latter as a possible intruder 
upon its slopes. For long the neighbour only of Oriental States 
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like herself, with whom she waged a chronic warfare, it is during 
the present century alone that Siam has com.e into direct territorial 
contact with any European power. The acquisition by England 
of Lower Burmah and of Tenasserim made the two countries 
coterminous. Later the establishment of a British Protectorate over 
the southern Malay States, added to the previous occupation of the 
province of Wellesley^ brought British territory alongside of other 
districts more or less under Siamese control. Juxtaposition with 
France dates only from 1863, when the institution of a French 
Protectorate over Cambogia brought the two States into contact in 
the neighbourhood of the great lake of Talay Sap pr the Inland 
Sea. 

In neither case, however, did a frontier question threaten for some 
time to emergk It hS,s been solely during the past ten years, since 
France marched into Tongking and Annam, and became inoculated 
with colonial Jingoism, and since England was forced by French 
intrigues (for which the French have never forgiven themselves) to 
annex Upper Burmah, that a twofold frontier problem has started 
into existence, and is still in the earlier and more capricious stages 
of evolution. The French advance brought them into regions, hither¬ 
to belonging to Annum, which were defined on the land side by a 
more or less regular chain of mountains, behind which lay wild 
mountain tribes, over whom Annam had long ceased to exercise, if 
indeed she had ever exercised, any jurisdiction, whereas Siam had 
gradually acquired a substantial control; while beyond these regions 
lay the fabled stream of the Mekong, admittedly Siamese in the 
greater part of its course, but which not even the disappointments 
of thirty years have yet availed to dissuade the French from regard¬ 
ing as a Pactolus destined by Providence for purely Gallic exploita¬ 
tion. On the other side the annexation of Ugper Burmah in 1885 
placed the British in command of a number oi Shan States, some of 
them owning a disputed allegiance and extending along the Northern 
Siamese frontier from the basin of the Salwin to that of the Upper 
Mekong. These forward movements from opposite directions have 
greatly narrowed the dividing ground between, and have justified ’ 
the Afghan analogy which I have already employed, by leaving Siam 
in the position of a bufier State, nervously apprehensive of encroach¬ 
ment from either quarter. They have also created the double frontier 
question alluded to, viz. the discussion of the tme and proper bound¬ 
ary between Burmah (i.e. England) find Siam, and between Siam and 
Annum (i.e. France). 

The Anglo-Siamese Frontier 

Of this frontier there are two divisions, that between the British 
possessions in the Malay Peninsula and Siam, and that bet ween'the 
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British heritage of Burmah and Siam. Of the first of these it is Un¬ 
necessary for me here to speak. 

Passing to the north, and to the doubtful border arising out of 
the annexation of Upper Burmah, opportunity has been afforded, 
during the negotiations that have since been in progress, for careful 
examination of local evidence and topography, and for that diplomatic 
compromise on both sides which is the essence of statesmanship. 
The agreement arrived at involves the admission of British claims 
over certain portions of the British protected State of Karenni, lying 
to the east of the Salwin Kiver; the cession to Siam of the Shan State 
of Chieng Kheng (or, in Burmese dialect, Kyang Chang), which lies 
on both sides of the Upper Mekong, the retention by Great Britain 
of the Burmese Shan States of Muong Sat and Chieng Tong (Kyang 
Ton), reaching to, without crossing, the jNIekhng ;• and the projjosed 
demarcation, both of the new boundary thus agreed upon, and of 
the frontier between Chieng Kheng and certain provinces to the 
north, notably Chieng Hung (Kyang Hung), in which it is pro{)osed, 
subject to certain conditions, to surrender to China the Burmese 
rights of suzeraint y inherited by Great Britain. 

France, however, is the reverse of happy at an arrangement in 
which she is not even invited to assist. Among the many fanciful 
claims put forward by her writers and politicians in _^the regions 
which I am describing, none is more comic than the assertion that 
the entire jMekong river belongs of right to France. Because .she 
wa.s the first in 18GG to despatch upon its waters the exploring party 
of Doudart de Lagree and P’ranfois Gamier (certainly one of the most 
heroic expeditions ever undertaken), because its lower reaches have 
become P'rench since the absorption of Cambogia, and because its 
middle course flows in convenient proximity to their more recent 
acquisition of Annam, therefore the entire course of a river over 
2,500 miles in length is hVench by a sort of divine prede.stination ; 
and when at some future date its original source shall be determined 
amid the wind-swept uplands and gorges of Tibet, I doubt not that 
some adventurous PVench explorer will plant the tricolour abo\e the 
pool, and proclaim it the God-granied spoil of his beloved country. 
To support this patriotic theory maps have to be specially constructed, 
history rewritten, and political jurisdictions invented, jjrocesses from 
which the P'rench imagination is the last in the world, to recoil; 
although it is unfortunate for the success of the design that among 
these constructive artists no two agree in their palimpsest, either of 
history or geography. I shall have more than once to (}Uote their 
opinions ; and shall be content to convict them out of each other's 
mouth, when it is not necessary to confront them with the even more 
stubborn antagonisna of fact. 

The Upper Mekong affords an admirable illustration both of these 
tactics and of my argument. Exceedingly anxious to tap the trade 
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of Yunnan and the adjacent provinces of South-West China, and 
realising, after ten years of futile effort, that the channels of the Black 
and Eed Elvers, which flow down through Tongkingese (i.e. French) 
territory to the sea are practically useless for the purpose, the French 
have, in the last few years, begun to put forward claims to the Upper 
Mekong, which, from the sheer hdirdihood with which they have 
been repeated, have gained a certain credence in France. The most 
persistent propagator of this illusion is M. Deloncle, the Chauvinist 
Deputy, and it is mainly from recent utterances of his that I derive 
the following statement of the Gallic claims : *— 

1. ]M. Deloncle cites the Treaty of delimitation signed at Peking 
between China and France in 1887, which fix6d the frontier between 
China and Tongking after the war of 1885. Unfortunately for his 
purpose, the.Treaty carries the frontier only as far as Mang Bang Tu, 
a little above I^ai-chau on the Black Eiver, and then incontinently 
breaks off, saying nothing whatever about a prolongation in the 
direction of the Mekong.* Moreover, when we compare the imagin¬ 
ary line drawn upon French maps to supply this deficiency, we find 
that M. Deloncle, who has published a map specially to corroborate 
hi.s theories,■' M. de Lanessan, the present Governor-General of Indo- 
China,' and INI. Pavie, the author of the latest French official map, each 
indicate a different boundary. 

2. !M. Deloncle points with elation to a statement made by 
!M. Jules J^’crry, *in July 1884, to Lord I.ryons, which he tells us, 
without (juoting it, vindicates the French claim to the. left bank of 
this part of the river. Fortunately in this case we have the means 
of checking M. Deloncle by referring to the actual despatch, which 
was printed in a Parliamentary Blue Book in 1886.'' Lord Lyons, ^ 
in a letter dated the IGth of July, 1884, says that M. Jules Ferry, in 
discussing the projected appointment of a French Consul in Burmah, 
had said to him : 

In practice the agent, wlmtever title lie might hear, mu.st deal with general 
(lue.-ifionM between the two conntrie.'i. For instance, there might be questiona of 
neighboiirhood {yvisinaye) [u claim that M. Ferry had put forward in a previous 
con', ersation on the lltli of .Tuly—vide p. 117—when it had been immediately 
repudiated by Lord Ijyons]. On my confe.s>,ing that I was unable to understand 
how there could be any questions of that kind between France and Burmah, 
31. I'Vrry said that there were Urritories on the left bank tf the Mekong Hirer, over 
which Uunnah claimed suzerain rights, although she did not, he believed, euercise 
arig ^iractical nuthorifg over them. ' ’ 


' These extracts or statements Jire taken liolu the official report of M. Deloncle s 
speech in the Chamber of Deputies on February 14,189.‘{; and fiom interviews with 
him, reports of which appeared in the Politique Coloniale, February IG; in the Matin, 
February 21; and in the Jielair, February 21, 189.3. 

* lUcueil des Traites de la France, By J. do Clercq, vol. x\ii’. pp. 387 -.j8!>. 

* Carte Politique de I'lndo-Chine. Tar M. Fr. Deloncle, Oct. 1889. 

* Published Franqatse. Par J. L. de Lanessan, 1889. 

* Correspondence relating to Burmah, 1886, p. 119. 
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And yet this is the statement, which, so far as it proves anything, 
proves the absolute contrary, to which ]\I. Deloncle refers, in order 

to demonstrate an uncontested French claim to the left bank of the 

• 

river! 

Pursuing his gallant effort to bring French territory by hook 
or crook up to the left bank, M. Peloncle next tries to establish, in 
entire contravention of fact, that the Burmese tributary States never 
lay astride of the river at all. To support this new contention, the 
ex-King Thibau and M. Deloncle himself (in the.light of a secret 
envoy) require to be brought upon the scene. The former, we are 
told, in 1883, sent some ambassadors to Paris to conclude a Com¬ 
mercial Treaty with France, and their letters of credence contained 
the following statement: 

Formerly Burmah and Franco were far apart, and their relations difficult. 
To-day the occupation of the province of Tongicing by Franco renders th<^ two 
countries coterminous— i.e. they touch on the eastern side of Burmese territory, in 
the provinces of Chieng Tong and Chieng Hong. 

M. Deloncle, however, is sufficiently astute to know that even a 
royal obiter dicturn,, contained in a letter of credence given to envoys 
to negotiate a treaty that was n(?ver ratified, does not constitute a 
very strong diplomatic position; the. more so as in the obiter dictum 
there is no mention whatever of the Mekong, nor any hint of 
surrender of Burmese claims to the east of that ri\;er. It is at this 
point accordingly that M. Deloncle as the deiia ex machiiid descends 
opportunely upon the stage. In 1884 he tells us he went himself 
on a secret mission to Mandalay; and such was the efficacy of his 
pleading that he brought back to Paris a document signed, not by 

• King ThibaUj but by his ^Minister for Foreign Affairs, to this effect: 

The right bank of the Mekong is the limit of Burmah, the left bank of the 
Mekong ia the limit of French Tongking, from the point where the river leaves 
Chinese territory to the limits of the territory of Chieng Sen. 

« 

M. Deloncle adds, with an even more sublime impertinence, ‘The 
English Foreign Office has recognised the validity of this official 
declaration ’! It is unnecessary to say that the FInglish Foreign 
Office has done nothing of the kind. Yet upon this alleged document, 
procured by a clandestine intriguer, and signed only by one of the 
ministers of an Oriental tyrant, already tottering on the brink of 

• deposition, and ready to promise anything to secure anti-British aid, 
rests the whole of the French case for the left bank of the Upper 
Mekong ! Well indeed is iff that such a case should be left to the 
irresponsible advocacy of a not too scrupulous Deputy.® It could not 

* It should further be remembered that M. Deloncle, in the course of his pastern 
career, once went to Bangkok in order to jirocure a concession for cutting tlie Kra 
Canal across the Malay Peninsula. He was furious at being refused by the King, and 
' ba.s adopted a hostile attitude towards Siam ever since. 
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te seriously argued for five minutes by the minister or ambassador of a 
responsible government. 

The Fjranco-Siamese P'jrontier 

This question also has its two sections 6r subdivisions, which may 
be defined as the regions of the Middle and the Lower Mekong, con¬ 
taining respectively the Annamite and the Cambogian frontiers. 
Historically the latter was the first to be called into existence after the 
assumption by France of political suzerainty over Cambogia in 1863. 
Pnompenh, the capital of Cambogia, was situated upon the Lower 
Mekong; and the territories of that State extended upon both banks 
of the river for several hundred miles. It was not till twenty years 
later that the subsequent French proceedings in Annam turned the 
Attention of the conquerors to the middle course of the river, which 
had almost been forgotten since De Lagree’s failure eighteen years 
before; and not till the past twelvemonth that the very natural French 
desire to atone for failure in development by renewed energy in ap¬ 
propriation, and to drown the memories of Panama and Egypt in the 
Letha‘an waters of Dahomey and Siam, has induced* the French 
Government to authorise a military advance, with whose feverish but 
checkered chronicle the newspapers have lately regaled us. I will 
deal with each of, these sectionsun historical order. 

When in 1863 France wheedled tlie unhappy King Norodom of 
Cambogia into an acceptance of her Protectorate, Siam energetically 
protested against the usurpation of a suzerainty which' she claimed 
and had certainly long exercised herself. The dispute continued for 
some time, but was eventually composed by a formal treaty, concluded 
by Admiral de la Grandiore, the Governor of Cochin China, wdth Siam 
in* 1867, by which France purchased the Siamese recognition of her 
Protectorate and resignation of counter claims, by herself engaging 
under no circumstances to annex Cambogia, and by accepting the 
Siamese ownership of the provinces of Battambang and Angkor, which 
had been wrested from l^nnbogia in war by Siam in 1795. Since 
then the French, having found out that these were the’ richest pro¬ 
vinces of ancient Cambogia, and having no further necessity to 
conciliate Siam, have repented of their bargain, and now openly 
proclaim that wicked. Siam has stolen the ewe-lamb of Cambogia, 
without the latter’s consent— ignoring that the arrangement was one 
which they themselves proposed, and that the rest of the Cambogian 
sheepfold has already passed by a scarcely distinguishable i)rocess 
into their own possession. The frontier between Cambogia and jSiiun, 
resulting from this treaty, has never been properly defined, the com¬ 
missioners who were appointed having only partly completed their 
task. South of the Talay Sap, or Great Lake, as far as the sea, it has 
been generally recognised, although even here the later French maps 
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appropriate a goodly slice of territory which the map issued by the 
French War Department in 1886 coloured as Siamese; but last year 
the French pushed forward eight miles along the coast, and seized 
the Siamese point of Samit,’ which had a good anchorage. North 
'and east of the Great Lake to the Mekong, the frontier is drawn in 
widely differing positions* on the French and Siamese maps, the 
Siamese line representing the status quo, while the French line repre¬ 
sents their pretensions as the heirs of historical Cambogia. In both 
cases, however, the frontier strikes the Mekong at a short distance 
south of Stung Treng(Chieng Tang), where, until recent events, there 
was a Siamese military post on the left bank of the river. This section 
of the frontier as a whole, with the exception of the provinces of 
Battambang and Angkor, is so little worth fighting about, that it 
would be difficult to make out of it a casus'belli ] although we shall 
doubtless hear more of it in a few years’ time,, when an excuse for 
further advance is needed. 

The second and more 'important section of the disputed border 
line extends from Stung Treng northwards, embracing the region 
in which the Tongkingese and Annamite Protectorates of France 
are brought'into geographical juxtaposition with Siam. In thi.s 
region the French claim is again to the whole of the territory on 
the left bank of the river, by w'homever occupied. On the other 
hand, they arc here confronted by the overt challenge of Siam, who 
claims not merely both banks of the river, but the entire eastern 
watershed draining into its basin. Before analysing, however, the 
grounds upon which the French pretensions repo.'-e, or contesting their 
abstract validity, I will show how little they are in preliminary con¬ 
formity with established facts. Here I will again tjike ’up the Mekong 
valley at the point on the north where I previously left it, viz. at the 
• Burmese Shan States of Ghieng Tong and Chieng Kheng, and wfll 
follow down the districts lying upon its eastern slope, until I once 
more touch the Cambogian section at Stung Trerig. 

A few adjoining'districts must fir.st be mentioned. Almost 
on the same parallel of latitude as Chieng Tong, and in close proxi¬ 
mity to the upper waters of the Black Kiver of Tongking, is the 
district known as Sipsong Chu Thai, which contains the furthe.^it • 
western outpost of French arms, at a di.stance of 160 miles as the 
crow flies from the Mekong. This is a place named Dien Bien Phu 
(Siamese, Miiong Theng), where a company of Annamite tira illeurs 
and a few French officers are stationed in the territory of a remark¬ 
able native chieftain, Dien Vantri by name, who once led a pillaging 
party of Hos against Luang Prabang in 1887, but was then squared 
smd subsidised by M. Pavie, the intrepid French explorer and present 
.Minister at Bangkok. This little garrison is supplied from Lai-chau 
on the Black Kiver, from which it is distant four days’ march. It serves 
no conceivable purpose except as an expensive witness of French in- 
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flufence (it is'said ta cost from 10,000 to 15,000 dollars a year), and 
as a sort of. set-oflF to the Skmese outposts of which I shall next 
speak. 

These are found not merely in the Mekong basin, but in the 
upper waters of streams draining into the Gulf of Tongking, vii. 
the Nam Ma or Song Ma, and the Nam Sam; the Siamese occupa¬ 
tion being an adjunct of their vassal State of Luang Prabang. The 
district is called Hua Pan Tang Hok, and it contains six posts under 
a Siamese Commissioner, Muong Chieng Kho, M. Son, M. Sam Nua, 
M. Soi, M. Hua Muong, M. Sam Tai. 

To the west of these the important valley of the Nam U (French, 
Nam Hou), draining into the Mekong, is also in Siamese occupation, 
but has aroused a more than ordinary cupidity among their rivals. 
The Siamese have posts along its banks at M. llahin, M. Ngoi, Sop 
Hat, and M. Sun ; and also a post more to' the east at Sop Nao, only 
three days’ march from the French at Dien Bien Phu. The latter 
claim the Nam U, but have so far never'stationed a single soldier 
upon it. 

We next arrive at the well-known Laos principality of Luang Pra¬ 
bang, whose, capital is situated upon the left bank of the Mekong, 
at a little distance below the confluence of the Nam U. It has been 
ruled by a dynasty of its own for several huhdred years, but has 
usually recognised the suzerainty of Siam by presents of the tributary 
trees of gold and of other emblems of allegiance. It would hardly 
have been worth while to mention a fact so universally known had 
not our French artists, who treat political facts much as a landscape 
gardener does a landscape, actually begun to lay claim even to Luang 

Prabang. We have the egregious M. Heloiicle exclaiming : 

• • 

Tli<‘ kingdom of Luang Prabang pays tribute to Annain every three years. It 
pays it also, it is true, to iSinm, but the sovereignty of^,Annam is recognised by 
tlie Siamese themselves.’ 

As well say that we recognise the French sovereignty over the 
Channel Islands, or the Spanish sovereignty over Gibraltar! Let us 
see what JNf. de Lanessan has to say upon the subject. After 
mentioning the occasional and fugitive subjection of Luang Prabang 
to China, the llos, and Annam, the Governor-General adds : 

But its true sovereign has always been the king of Siam, and every year'the 
king of Luang Prabang is boimd to send to Bangkok one of his olScers to drink 
• the oath-water, which is the most manifest sign of vassaldom. During, these 
latter years Slum has multiplied its cflbrts to render the latter more and more 
.strict. At this moment it keeps at the court of Luang Pralaing a commissioner 
who annihilates the king. Be recognised last year (in 188S) ike suzerainty oj 
Siam hy signing with the Govet'timentmof Sangkok the treaty in riitue of which we 
keep to-day a vice-consul at Luang Prabang.* 


’ Politique Coloniale, March 7,1893. 
* L'lndo-Chxne Franqaise, p. 80. 
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So that the French Government is actually pledged hy treaty to 
the recognition of that which the French Jingoes are loudly calling 
out upon it to cancel and destroy ! 

Nevertheless, whatever official obligations in the matter may be, 
Luang Prabang is undoubtedly a spot upon which the French set 
great store, and which they regard as the natural centre of a future 
Franco-Laotian dominion. Here they installed the energetic M. 
Pavie, nominally as vice-consul, in reality with a roving commission 
to travel, explore, conciliate, subsidise, and annex whatever he could. 
And here are the head-quarters of that curious venture the Syndicat 
du Haut Laos, a political mission in trading disguise,' which is fin¬ 
anced by French Jingoes and subsidised by the French Government, 
and which is chiefly occupied in distributing small tricolour flags and 
nickel medals broadcast among the astonished tribesfolk of Laos. It 
has stations at l^assak, Houten, and Luang Prabang; a depot was even 
opened in 1891 at Chieng Hung ; but very wisely no balance sheet 
is published, and deeply to be commiserated, if he exists, must be 
the bond-Jide shareholder. The French maintain a monthly courier 
service to Luang Prabang, and have completed the surveys for a tele¬ 
graphic wire from Tongking. On the oth(*r hand, the Siamese, 
whose apprehensions are naturally aroused by these symptoms of 
practical concern, have retorted by placing there one of the King’s 
brothers as Koyal Commissioner, by organising a local militia, and by 
a large iacrease of their regular force. 

To the east of Luang Prabang, and on the opposite or Annamite 
watershed, is the province of Muong Phuen (Annamite, Tranninh), 
whose capital is Chieng Kwang. This district is also under Siamese 
control, and is consequently an object of French desm^s. In 1891 
they persuaded a Siamese officer to hoist the French flag at Tung 
Chieng Kham; but the act was officially discountenanced, and re¬ 
mains to be ratified in the future. 

Next, at the angle of the second great easterly bend of the 
Mekong, where it is bnly 115 miles in a direct line from the sea, we 
arrive at the head of the long strip of country which, lying as it does 
immediately behind the coast-range of Annam, is peculiarly an object 
of French solicitude, and the Siamese installation in which has been 
as gall and wormwood to them for some years. Here the respective 
positions have been as follows:—To command the mountain track 
from Vinh ‘to Houten on the Mekong, the French established a 
few years ago a post at Kham Kheut, on the western slope of the 
moimtains between Annam and the river-valley. The SiaiAese at 
once retaliated by establishing a similar post and a customs station 
at Kham Muon (or Kammun), a little further to the south, and a 
second post at Nap6, to the east. Nor was the friction thus generated 
allayed until in 1888 a convention was concluded between the French 
commander and the Siamese commissioner, by which each party 
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engaged to maintain the status gwo][until the frontier question was 
finally settled. The next Siamese post was at some distance to the 
south, at Pou Wadon, cljos'e to the main range. In 1892 they were 
reported to be installed at Muong Pha Bang and in the district of 
Kamlo, at a distance of not more than thirty miles from the sea, and 
to have penetrated to a distance of only twenty-five miles from Hue, 
the capital of Annam. These rumours were probably exaggerated 
by the French, but there can be no doubt that in the wild mountain 
country lying behind the Annamite Apennines, and inhabited by 
poor and semi-independent ftribes, Siamese influence was in the 
ascendant. M. de Lanessan admitted in his bc^k that direct rela¬ 
tions between the Annamites and Laotians had almost entirely 
ceased over this area; ® while Dr. Harmand, one of the most 
active of French explorers and pioneers, reported that in the valley 
of the Sebang Hieng, and all the way down the Mekong valley 
to the rapids of Khion, the people on the left bank paid an annual 
tribute to the Siamese Koyal Commissioner at Bassak.‘° Further 
to the south-east, on the upland plateau of the Bolovens, the 
Siamese had been installed since Harnier’s day at Attopeu; .whilst in 
the province of Binh Dinh, Annamite authority only extended inland 
for'twenty miles to the frontier post and market of Anke.*^ The 
region over which these movements took place is sparsely peopled by 
a succession of tribes, .among whom the Mois, Pouthjiis, Bahnars, 
Bolovens and Sedangs are the best known names, and over which 
both parties claimed anterior rights of political hegemony. 

To the colonial Jingoes of Tongking and Saigon, whose fiery 
Chauvinism exceeds anything that I have anywhere encountered, 
these insults to a great power by a small one, to the glorious Tricolour 
by the contemptible White Elephant, were a source of intense and 
rising exasperation, which culminated, during ^e time that I was in 
Indo-Chitia (November to January last), in a hoarse shriek of :^y in 
the weekly newspapers against the insolent aggressiveness of Siam, 
and the nerveless apathy of their •own Government, which could 
brook such disgraceful outrages upon Gallic pride. In France a young 
prince of the Orleans family, more patriotic than prudent, and burning 
to atone for the stigma of royal birth by the ardour of his national zeak 
having himself travelled in the implicated territories, shed tears before 
large audiences of his countrymen at the scientific reunions of Paris 
and Pau, over the menacing attitude and pitiless earth-hunger of Siam, 
and deplored the humiliation of his native lanjl. With true Gallic 
insight he detected in the background the sinister figure of England, 
ever plotting, all over the world, French confusion and ruin. This 
became the popular cry in France, where I doubt not that it is 
generally believed that every Siamese commissioner is in the pay of 
Lord Kosebery, and that each successive move of frontier outposts 

• L'Indo-CMne Franqaiie, p. 93. . •• Ihid. p. 101. " P- 
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has been carefully planned beforehand in Downing Street. When 
even an ex-Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. Flourens, could put his 
name in a paper to the following astonishing rubbish, we may judge 
of the hold which this painful hysteria—the national disease of 
France—had acquired over the enfeebled constitutions of its victims; 

The intention of the British Government is, in a few years’ time, when she 
has installed herself and has a port and a flotilla on the Upper Mekong, to claim 
the free navigation of the lower river, i.e. of Oambogia—in a word, the annulment, 
the ruin, the annihilation of our port of Saigon and our province of Cochin China. 
So that we shall have endured all our sacriflbes in Aniiam and Tongking raerelji 
to see the ICnglish establish themselves for rivaby’s sake in Burraah, and then 
seize the Mekong, and, by means of the Mekong, the .Laos country, in order to 
ruin at their ease the richest of our colonies, and to annihilate the finest naval 
station outside of France.*'^ 

•It is not as'tonisbing, however, in the present temper of France, 
that the outcry should have been so far successful as to compel the 
French Government to action, and to force the hand of M. de l^nessan. 
The latter is a very clear-sighted and able man, and Icnows well 
enough the real lie of the land. But he has had to deal with a 
peculiarly savage criticism both in Paris and in Tongking ; while the 
new French Under-Secretary for the Colonies, M. Delcass**, had already 
in his speeches given hostages to the Chauvinist party, which it was 
evident that he was burning to redeem. Accordingly, it was with no 
sm'prise that those who were behind the scenes read in the papers the 
other day that, on the 1st of April, a detachment of Annamite troops 
under Prench officers had ascended the Mekong from Cambogia, had 
occupied Stung Treng, an^ had marched up the ri\ er as far as the 
island of Khong, above the rapids of Khbn, where they established a 
P^rench military station. The Siamese commanders and troops re¬ 
treated, without fighting, from both places, but revenged themselves 
by blockading the new post at Khong for Over a month, with a loss 
of several lives to the invaders. Simultaneously a J'Vench column 
advanced in the Ivamlo region,, and planted a post at Muong Vinji- 
The occupation of the Mekong posts is in connection with a recent 
subsidy, voted to the River Steamboat Company in Saigon, to run 
a regular service above the rapids as far as Kemarat and Luang 
Prabang; and with an alleged intention to place two P rench gunboats 
on the middle river, a small Decauville railway being laid in order 
to circumvent the rapids, and facilitate transshipment. A later tele¬ 
gram says that the post of Kham Muon, before mentioned, has also 
been evacuated, under pressure, by the ►Siamese (although the latter 
are said to have retaliated by massacring a P>ench militia inspector 
and his Annamite detachment); so that the entire strip from Stung 
Treng to Luang Prabang may be described as in process of passing 
into the hands of P'rance. 


” Jk'lair, M.wch 7, 1S!)3. 
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Before discussing tlie use to which the French axe likely to turn 
these acquisitions, let me examine the validity of their political and 
territorial pretensions over the regions in dispute. In Franee it appears 
to be sufficient for conviction that a series of French Ministers should 
have stated the claim, without ever attempting to argue, much less to 
demonstrate it. M. Goblet when appointing M. Pa vie in 1888 used 
the often-quoted words, ‘ The minimum of our pretensions is the left 
bank of the Mekong.’ M. Ribot, on the 26th of October, 1891, said, 
‘ It is admitted in England that all the parts situated to the east or left 
bank of the Mekong should be reserved to French influence.’ (No 
such claim has ever been admitted by a British Minister.) But the 
most courageous assertion of all fell from the lips of the present 
French Colonial Minister, who, on the 4th of February, 1893, spoke as 
follows in the Chamber: * • ‘ 

The Government considers that the left bank of the Mekong constitutes to the 
north of Indo-Ohina the western limit of the sphere of French influence; and its 
opinion rests upon the incontestable rights of Annam, consecrated by a possession of 
several centuries. 

Now what is the proof that Annam ever possessed, or even ex¬ 
ercised, sovereignty over these regions, I will not say for several 
centuries (because no student of history could make so absurd a 
statement), but even during the reign of the Emperor Gia Long, the 
refounder of the dynasty, who at the beginning of the present cen¬ 
tury brought the Annamite kingdom to a higher pitch of power than 
it had enjoyed for many hundred years ? I turn to the best known 
French writers on Annam in the present century, before these fan¬ 
tastic claims ‘ had been ’invented, and what do I find ? M. Due 
Chaigneau, who was at Hue with his father (a French naval officer in 
the service of Gia Long) about 1820, thus describes the Annamite 
frontier: • ; 

The kingdom of Annam xsi^hounded on the west by the mountains of Laos, which 
e.rtend the u'hole length of the frontier, and in several places c&me doicn to the sea, 
bitt in others are distant over thirty leagues from it.'^ 

M. Dutreuil de Rhins, who went out to command a French 
frigate for the Emperor Tu Due in 1876, remarks of the province of 
Hue: 

The most distant crests of the chain of .separation between Annam and Lao.s 
are about twenty-flvo miles from the sea. Jloyond the nearest spurs we And an 
elevated, wooded, and broken-up country, frequented by the Mois, savages who 
live in independence of the Annamites.^^ 

'• It was of this claim that Lord Ro.scbery,. in "reply to a question by Lord 
Lamingtori, who-is one of the few Englishmen that has explored the Upper Mekong, 
said, in the.House of Lords, on February 17, that ‘ No such sphere of influence has been 
recognised by Her Majesty’s Government.’ 

Souvenirs de Hue, pp. 1 and 197. 

'* Le Itoyaume d'Annam et les Annamites, p, 280. 
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Neither of these writers at any rate had any inkling of the claim 
which M. Delcasse holds to have been uncontested for centuries. 

If we turn to the maps specially drawn by Frenchmen acquainted 
with these regions we find the same lack of corroborative and plethora 
of contrary witness. Prince Henri d’Orl&ns is in the habit of quot¬ 
ing a map which was drawn up by Monseigneur Taberd, Bishop of 
Cochin China in th'e reign of Minh Mang in 1838, and which is pub¬ 
lished by M. Silvestre in his work, L'Empire d’Annam. Now French 
missionaries in the East have ever been the pioneers, promoters, and 
guides of French military advance; and we may, therefore, be certain 
that whatever the Worthy bishop could possibly assign to Annam, he 
would have done. But whilst we find him generously making^ her a 
present of the whole territory as far as the Middle Mekong, in the 
fcasin of the upper river he draws the frontier at about 104° long. 
(Greenwich), thus excluding the entire territory in the big bend of 
which she now claims the ownership, and which M. Delcasse pro¬ 
claims as incontestably hers. 

But a witness even more difficult to rebut is Lieutenant Francois 
Gamier, the dashing young Frenchman who accompanied De Lagree 
in 1866-67, who published the official account of the expedition, and 
subsequently perished in a sortie at Hanoi in 1873. To his. work he 
appended two maps in which the frontiers of Siamese and Annamite 
possessions were traced, as they were beheved to be before and as 
they were found to be after the expedition.’*^ In the later map, a line 
marked ‘ Limite des possessions Siamoises et Blrmanes ’ (no men¬ 
tion of Tongkihg) is drawn on the north, crossing the Mekong at a 
point a little below Chieng Kheng and abote Ghieng Sen, whence it 
runs eastwards, crosses the Nam U, and then turning south skirts the 
main Annamite range throughout its length on the west side, thus 
giving to Siam the whole of the territories over which French levies 
are now marching, and from which the Siamese are being expelled. 
A new edition of this work and map, confaining the same border 
line, was published in Paris in 1885—so recently were the French in 
ignorance of their since-discovered claims. 

Even M, Deloncle when he constructed his fancy map can hardly 
have anticipated recent events; for we find him placing Stung Treng 
to the north of the Cambogian frontier line, or in other words assign¬ 
ing it to Siam. The French War Office map of 1886 did the same. 

Warned" by these blunders, M. Pavie, the magnificent map em¬ 
bodying the results of whose labours has just appeared in Paris,has 
discreetly omitted from his sheets any indication whatever of a bound¬ 
ary line between the respective territories of Siam, Cambogia, Annam, 

the Burmese Shan States, and Tongking, fearing the'obstacle that 

• • 

•• Atlas du Voyage WExphration en Indo-Chine (1866-68). Paris, 1873. 

” Carte de VIndO’Chine, dre6s6e par les membres de la Mission Pavio (1889-91). 
Paris, 1S93. 
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inight be opposed by any premature recognition of alien claims to 
the future operations of French cupidity. 

On the other hand, M. Schrader, who yearly publishes a seiries of 
French maps illustrating the progress of geographical discovery, has 
in his two last maps of Indo-China supplied a most naite illustration 
of the ethics of French political cartography. The map in his Atlas 
of 1889,'* though bringing the French frontier'up to the Middle 
Mekong (in anticipation of future movements), yet concedes to Siam 
Stung Treng, Khong, and a large slice on the left of the river, which 
the French are now indignantly protesting have never been Siamese 
at all. But his map of 1892'® leaves all previoul performances com¬ 
pletely in the shade. For not merely does he now knock off this 
Siamese slice, but he boldly takes the Annamite, i.e. the French 
border across the river to its right bank, 'and robs Siam at one swoop 
of a long strip of Cis-Mekong territory, including Nong-Kai, as well 
as of the whole of the Luang Prabang State, and of the districts "of 
Sipsong Chu Thai, Sipsong Panna, Tranninh, and Hua Pan Tang 
ilok, of which he coolly remarks in an explanatory note that ‘ aU 
these principalities must now rank as within the sphere of French 
influence.’ 

Of such a character, then, is the French claim. It is one which 
throughout this century responsible French writers have consistently 
ignored, which until a few years ago not a single French statesman 
had ever seriously put forward, which is flatly contradicted by their 
own documents, and which can only be sustained by experiments in 
map-cooking as audacious as they are novel. If on the other hand 
it be contended that France has a right td these territories because 
they may once in bygone days have been claimed by, or may even 
have owned a transient allegiance to Annam, we are then setting up 
a criterion according to which the political geography of the entire 
world would require to be reconstructed. -Nations must learn to take 
their spoils as they find them. A conqueror cannot expect both to 
vanquish an enemy when he is weak, and to carry therewith the 
inheritance of all that he might have possessed when strong; still 
less of all that he might have claimed to possess, if only there had 
been Deloncles and Schraders in those days to construct the map of 
his dominions for him. 

What, on the other hand, is the ease of Siam ? Not merely can 
she point to actual possession, extending over a period anterior to the 
date at which the Freiich first acquired practical interests in Annam; 
but over the greater part of the Mekong valley her occupation has 
been continuous since those region^ ❖ere first subjugated to her sway 
.in 1779, twenty years before Gia Long had established himself upon 
the Annamite throne; nor, in the case of the Laos States, has her 

'* Atlas de Giogra^hie modeme. Par F. Schtnder. Paris, 1889. 

•• L'Amie CartograpMqfte, 1892. 
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suzerainty ever been seriously disputed. She can also point to an 
ethnical affinity between her own people and the bulk of the tribes 
inhabiting the mountains in the eastern watershed of the Mekong, 
who are of the Thai, or Siamese, and not of the Annamite stock. In¬ 
deed, therd iS a rooted hostility between them and the Annamites, 
with whom they have constantly been at warfare; and to such an 
extent is the feeling of antagonism carried, that when French ex¬ 
plorers have visited these regions for the purpose of discovering or 
creating French pretensions (e.g, the members of the Pavie Mission, 
1886-68, and 1889-91), it has only been by Siamese assistance, and 
with Siamese passports and coolies, that they have been able to move 
from place to place. Again, when in 1878, in 1883, and in 1886, the 
Trans-Mekong districts were overrun and pillaged by the Hos or 
Black Flags from Upper Tongking, it was by Siamese troops that 
the French were content, without a murmur, to see the invaders 
repelled. 

As regards the rights of ownership, it cannot therefore be doubted 
that the Siamese have the superior case, or indeed that the French 
have no case at all, but have been guilty of one of those acts of 
aggression that stamp the insolence of a stronger power at the expense 
of a weaker. Lest, however, it should be argued that even in the 
absence of rights the French advance has been provoked or condoned 
by the recent assertions of Siamese supremacy in the Mekong basin, 
it is only fair to Siam to point out that proposals for friendly discus¬ 
sion and delimitation have more than once proceeded from her side, 
but have failed so far to meet with any response from France. I have 
spoken of the agreement cffiicluded in 1888, that the stahts quo should 
be maintained on both sides pending the settlement of the boundary 
question. This agreement was not respected by the French, who 
continued to push forward fresh Annamite posts, to which the Siamese 
naturally responded by counter movements. Early in the present 
year, however, the Siamese G-overnment made a series of fresh pro¬ 
posals, with a view to bringing matters to an amicable issue. They 
suggested the temporary demarcation of a zone or belt, 300 miles 
long by 30 miles broad, on the slope o/ the eastern watershed, from 
which all Siamese and Annamite garrisons, with certain stated ex¬ 
ceptions, were to be withdrawn, and no new military posts created, 
pending a final agreement. They further declared their willingness 
to settle the frontier question on the basis of actual occupation on 
both sides, to evacuate any tracts that could Be proved to belong to 
Annam, and to accept international arbitration on any disputed 
points or places. The French* feply to thnse proposals took tho 
brusque and undiplomatic form of a military seizure of the places. 
under discussion; and to this moment no statement has been matle 
by them either of the particular frontier which they claim, or of the 
ground's upon which they claim it. That Hiam would even now 
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welcome delimitation with, France, in the same way as she. accepted 
it. with Great Britain on the Burmese border, I have little doubt. 
But the French temper appears to prefer force to argument. 

Apart from the lust for territorial acquisition, which appears t« 
be a settled feature of modem French cqlonial policy, and the desire 
to earn a cheap popularity by at once gratifying the Jingoes, waving 
the national flag! and diverting attention from other troubles in 
Tongking, it may be wondered what motive can have urged the French 
to a forward policy in the Mekong valley. I believe it to be the 
belated survival of an ineradicable delusion. Ever since de Lagr^e 
started upon his memorable expedition up the Mekong in 1866, in 
search of a highway to Yunnan, the French have felt for that river 
and its adjacent territories the affection of a proprietor and a parent; 
and neither the verdict of M. de Came, one of the party, that 
‘ steamboats can never plough the Mekong, and Saigon can never be 
united by this waterway to the west provinces of China,’ nor a long 
series of subsequent failures, have for one moment dispossessed their 
minds of the idea that the Fretich flag upon the Mekong means a 
great and immediate local trade, and the ultimate monopoly of the 
inland Chinese markets. For a time, the discovery of the Bed River 
route from Tongking diverted their hopes in that direction; and the 
campaigns of M. Jules Ferry were defended as the precursor of com¬ 
mercial triumphs beyond the dreams of avarice. But now that the 
unnavigable character of both the Red and the Black Rivers has 
been conclusively established,the old Mekong illusion has reasserted 
itself; and no argument in the world will deter the French colonials 
from making the experiment until they have been hunted out of it 
by the irresistible logic of facts, or by the rearoused indignation of 
the French electorate. 

For my own part, I believe neither in the lofnl trade nor in the 
trade with Yunnan, and *1 hold that both expectations are doomed 
to cruel disappointment. The Mekong, in its middle course, flows 
through almost uninhabited districts.** Its channel is obstructed by 
frequent and dangerous rapids. During the season of low-water, the 
posts on the lower river are inaccessible except by long marches over 
land; and when we turn to the latter we find neither roads nor means 
of communication.** 

For European officers or troops the climate is one of peculiar 
peril, as the fete of Mouhot, de Lagr^e, and many ano’ther brave 
pioneer, oiily too conclusively proves. Small native posts, Laotian 
or Siamese, find little difficulty in maintaining themselves under 
conditions with which they are familiar; but ampler supplies and a 

*> L'Tndo-Ckine FrcMUjaite, p. 467. 

** Lieut. Qassiez spent two seasons (1891-92) in trying to take a small steamer 
named the Argw up the Kh 6 n rapids, but failed altogether in the attempt. 

” L'Indo-Chine Franqaite, pp; 471.473 
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better furniture of life are necessary to the fever-stricken European 
exile. French gunboats may parade the tranquil reaches between 
the rapids, but they will find no one to overawe. French steamers 
may transport the wares of the Syndicai du Haul Laos, but they 
will find no one to whom to sell them. For even when we get to 
Luang Prabang, the only place of the slightest commercial import¬ 
ance in the entire middle valley of the Mekong, we are told by 
Prince Henri d’Orleans himself, who was there in 1892, that 

At Luang Prabang a few Chinamen retail European articles, and succeed only 
with the greatest difficulty in making the slenderest profits. Their goods come 
frem Bangkok by way of Korat and Nong-Kai, or by Utaradit and Paklay; and 
in their stock I only saw the French mark upon some buttons and ink-bottles 
belonging to the Macey mission, and these they complained of only being able to 
sell with difficulty. In fine, if we reflect that this principality is considered one 
of the most populous parts of Laos, wo shall be driven to the conclusion that the 
commerce in this country can never give great results. 

And if this be true of the regions within easy distance of the 
French bases and French ports, how much more does it hold good of 
the long and attenuated chain of connection with the remote pro¬ 
vinces of South-western China? These provinces are now in the 
main supplied from three directions, by the Canton river and its 
affluents, and by overland caravan routes from North Burmah and 
from Bangkok. The distances are immense and the expense heavy; 
but an old trade route is not easily destroyed or superseded in the 
East, the more so when transport upon it is in the hands of powerful 
native organisations; and I see nothing in the Mekong route to 
Yunnan that is likely for one moment to compete with the already 
established channels of communication. These may sooner or later 
be replaced or shortened by railways; though even so I doubt very 
much whether the resources and trade of Yunnan and the neighbour¬ 
ing provinces—which have, in my opinion,.been greatly exaggerated 
—are likely to repay the outlay. That the ultimate spoils, however, 
are not for the French no one sees more clearly than M. de Lanessan 
himself; 

As soon as the lines Bangkok—Raheng—Chiengmai—Mekong, and Bangkok-— 
Korat—Mekong are constructed, it is very evident that neither the Mekong route 
nor the Tongking route can struggle against them. ... I am led, therefore, to 
the conviction that French Indo-China cannot be conridered as a country of 
commercial transit. Saigon can never compete with Singapore. Annam is rele- 
gated^by physical disadvantages to a position of isolation. The ports of Tongking 
are condemned to play a purely, secondary part. Haiphong will never be anything 
but a auccursale of Hongkong.’’^ 

If, therefore, the French choose to embark upon costly experi¬ 
ments in a region so destitute, according to their own authorities, of 
reasonable chances of success, other nations are not called upon to 
inveigh against their folly. Let them blow the Mekong bubble till 

*• Ulndo- Chine Franqaite, p. 478. 
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once more and finally it bursts. England need not fear their com¬ 
mercial rivalry, and may watch its vicissitudes with an almost dis¬ 
passionate interest. When, however, it comes to pursuing these 
aims by means of unscrupulous and indefensible aggression upon the 
territories of a British neighbour and ally, when the dreams of a vast 
commerce under the French flag are neither remotely nor obscurely 
associated with schemes of political aggrandisement, and with the 
iU-concealed design to embarrass and injure an hereditary foe, it is 
well that England should be upon her guard, and that English states-' 
men should not be caught napping. It is a far cry to the Mekong, 
and there may be some who will profess a cynical indiflference to what 
may be happening upon its banks. We have heard the same argu¬ 
ment of the Oxus and the Euphrates. Nevertheless, just as upon the 
western side of India a hostile occupation of the Euphrates valley, 
and on the northern side of the Oxus sources, would justly be regarded 
by this country as a peril to our Indian Empire, so upon the east is 
the stream of the Mekong brought by political conditions within the 
radius of the same imperkl system. I do not thereby argue that the 
French occupation of those parts of the left bank which they have so 
recently seized is a menace to Great Britain, or even that it vitally 
impairs the integrity of Siam. As I have shown, a combination of 
reasons, none of them of the highest political significance, has pro¬ 
voked an action from which the French will probably extract little 
beyond the ephemeral prestige of unresisted spoliation. But, whether 
as regards India or as regards Siam, this movement cannot be con¬ 
sidered as standing entirely alone, but must be viewed as the first 
act in a drama of westward expansion, which is unlikely to be arrested 
by the accidental barrier of a river, which we know from what has 
already occurred will not be affected by any obligations of international 
jurisprudence or relinquished for the lack of immediate provocation, 
and which can only be pursued at the expense of interests which are 
of the first importance to this country. 

Already the stage is being prepared for the second act; and a 
species of Attic chorus is with no obscure vaticinations heralding its 
expected evolution. Weak as the French claim tn the left bank of 
the Mekong throughout its course has been shown, to be, the forward 
school of French politicians is far from content with what it holds to 
be a too modest appropriation of the property of others. ^ * As well 
take an ell as an inch ’ is the motto of these stalwarts, of whom 
M. Deloncle is of course the most lusty spokesman. In his speech in 
the Chamber on the 4th of February, 1893, he spoke of ‘ French 
rights acquired over the whole of Laos on hoik haTiks of ifje Mekong, 
in virtue of solemn treaties^ and Voithout dispute ; ’ and at a subse¬ 
quent meeting he was good enough to define this last claim as to 
‘ the watershed between the basins of the Menam and the Mekong.’ 
The bellicose President of the Colonial Council at Saigon was wisely 

E) 2 
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silent about solemn treaties, but based a similar claim on the crudest 
grounds of expediency, when he said * for us the left bank of tha 
Mekong is absolutely insufficient.* Liberal as are the Cis-Mekong 
allowances which the patriotic M. Schrader in his map of 1892 con¬ 
cedes to his countrymen, he has not yet come into line with M. 
Deloncle; but I doubt not that his next issue will give him the desired 
opportunity of shifting his pigment several degrees to the west, and 
arresting it —ipro tem. only—on the watershed of the Menam. My 
only surprise is that these territorial buccaneers do not at once 
lay claim to Bangkok, on the ground that Louis the Fourteenth 
despatched a French embassy thither in 1684. So far as I know, no 
responsible French statesman has yet echoed these demands for the 
still further dismemberment of Siam ; but inasmuch as they are 
neither more nor less defensible than their present claims, for which 
might is avowedly the sole right, I see no reason why this fresh 
bolt should not before long be launched from the tribune of the 
Palais Bourbon. 

It behoves us, therefore, to make up our minds exactly of what 
importance to India is the integrity of Sfam, and how far Great 
Britain can permit that integrity to be nibbled at or impaired in 
silence. About the policy of successive British Governments there 
has fortunately been neither ambiguity nor concealment. Towards 
Siam they have always been animated by the most friendly inten¬ 
tions, desiring neither to encroach upon her territory nor to impair 
her independence. When Upper Burmah was occupied by Great 
•Britain in 1885, the Siamese entertained a transient apprehension of 
a similar doom. But I venture to say that at this moment there is 
not a single Siamese statesman who nourishes these alarms, nor a 
single En^ish statesman who would gratuitously advocate annexation. 
What our precise interest is in Siam I will presently endeavour to 
define; but it is safe to say that it is not the interest of would-be 
proprietorship, nor of territorial cupidity; and that, should proposals 
for any such consummation.ever be made, it will not be from British 
mouths in the first place that they will come. Similarly on the 
wider field of Imperial interests and as concerns the French, just as 
England desires for Siam a continued national and political existence 
for her own sake, so is she anxious for her maintenance as a buffer 
state between ourselves and France. Upon the French movements 
in Cochin’China, Tongking, and Annam, Englishmen have looked 
without jealousy or irritation, in spite of the fact that those move¬ 
ments have been avowedly inspired by the desire to attack the com¬ 
mercial position of this country, and to revenge in the nineteenth 
’century the Indian humiliation of France in the eighteenth. We 
have always felt that there was room in the Far East for the French 
as well as for ourselves; and if M. Jules Ferry liked to lead his 
countrymen into the barren pursuit of military laurels in Tongking, 
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or to place in the hands of French proconsuls the tottering thrones 
of Oambogia and Annam, there was no disposition in England to 
quarrel with the act. At this very moment it is by English funds 
that the coal-mines of Tongking—which, if they prove successful, 
will not merely Justify the colonial acquisitions of France, but will 
enormously augment her power to injure our Asiatic trade and 
possessions in time of war—are being developed ; and the attitude 
of neutrality which has been observed by the present Government 
towards even the recent movements upon the Mekong is a still 
further—if not an exorbitant—indication of British reluctance to 
interfere with French aspirations. 

But whilst we can with equanimity and even without suspicion 
regard, the French in Indo-China from a distance, we have no desire 
to imperil our amicable relations by coming to closer quarters, and we 
particularly desire to avoid them as neighbours. It is safe to say that 
the presence of a great European power, whose interests throughout 
the world it is the merest cant to deny are hostile to our own, in close 
proximity to the Indian frontiers upon the east, would more than 
duplicate the responsibility, anxiety, and expense entailed by the 
simultaneoua approach of another great European power, similarly 
hostile to England, upon the west; and when it be remembered that 
those powers are animated pot merely by a common antagonism, but 
by a reciprocal friendship, all but amounting to alliance, it will be 
obvious that no British or Indian statesman can take legitimate 
shelter behind an attitude of transcendental unconcern. It is serious 
enough that we should now be spending millions to counteract a 
Russian aggression on the one side which our predecessors were blind 
enough and stupid enough to deny. It wpuld be criminal to repeat 
the error by a like indifference to French aggression, on the other 
aides, against which we are thus fully and eany forewarned. The 
maintenance of Siam as a buffer State is essential in the interests not 
merely of that country, nor even of the Indian Empire, but of the 
peace of the entire Eastern hemisphere. 

But Great Britain can claim a further and a practical interest in 
Siam—beyond the abstract domain of la hatUe politique —out of all 
proportion greater than can be urged by even the most enthusiastic 
partisan of France. There is the political interest of coterminous 
frontier of enormous length, both in the Malay Peninsula, on the 
side of Lower and Upper Bnrmah, and in the Northern Shan States; 
un interest which France only enjoys in a less degree, and as the 
result for the most part of recent and unconfirmed appropriation. 
And there is further a vast and preponderant conimercial interest 
which France does not enjoy at all. Of the great ships lying in the 
river off Bangkok, there is scarcely ond that does not hail from Singa¬ 
pore or Hongkong, or that is not owned by British subjects: 88 per 
cent, of the entire trade of the port is so carried. Thousands of 
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British subjects, Indians, Burmese, Shans, and Chinamen, are pursuing 
their avocations or trade in different parts of the country. They 
constitute the predominant mercantile interest in Bangkok. The 
heavy rice crops of the Menam valley are bought by British merchants 
and expprted in British hulls. British engineers and contractors 
are laying the important railway to Korat, and British conces¬ 
sionaries hold the most important of the Siamese mines. In the 
capital over one-third of the European population—numbering 
• between 600 and 700—are English j and of these some forty to fifty 
are in the Government employ. Two English newspapers are 
published there; and the English tongue, which appears on the shop 
fronts and on public buildings, which is used on the postage-stamps, 
and is taught in the schools, and which is spoken by the king and 
princes, may justly be des cribed as the second language of Bangkok. 

On the other hand, French influence and interest in Bangkok are 
nil. There are no French ships in the river, and there is no French 
trade. A subsidised French steamer runs about once a month between 
Bangkok and Saigon, but is frequently empty, and could not main¬ 
tain the service were it not for the bounty. The French language is 
absolutely unjcnown outside the French Legation, and the French 
Minister has nothing to do except to exchange diplomatic notes, 
pourparlers, or threats with the Siamese Government about the Me¬ 
kong. I defy the most ingenious of Frenchmen to name a single 
particular in which his countrymen can be said to own or even to claim 
a legitimate interest in Cis-Mekong Siam. Finally, the recent French 
movements have driven the Siamese, already grea'tly predisposed 
towards the English, still more into the latter’s hands, by constituting 
France the undisguised national enemy and Great Britain the natural 
protector of Siamese autonomy. 

The proximity of Siam to our Indian dominions, the millions of 
British capital that are sunk in the country, and the enormous pre¬ 
ponderance of British political and commercial interests—as com¬ 
pared with the total absence of any corresponding French qualifica¬ 
tions—render it impossible therefore for any British Government to 
acquiesce in further and more serious assaults upon Siamese territorial 
integrity, or in the institution of a rival and hostile European influence 
at Bangkok. Were the French installed at the latter place, w'e know 
at once from'the example of Saigon what would be the commercial, 
and from the example of Mandalay under King Thibau, what would 
be the political line pursued. Crushing imposts would drive away 
British and Indian trade from the port, while enormous bounties would 
encourage the comptoirs of Marseilles. A policy of intrigue would 
produce unrest and friction among the neighbours and feudatories 
of the Indian Empire. Just in the same way, therefore, as upon 
the north-west we have been obliged to construct a buffer zone in 
Afghanistan, in order to keep at a safe distance an enemy with whom 
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we have no desire to precipitate conflict, so upon the east it is essen¬ 
tial that we should be separated by an independent Siam from a hostile 
France; and just as Eussian aggression upon the north-west zone can 
only be effected at the cost of rupture with England, so should French' 
encroachments upon the eastern zone be pursued at a similar risk. 
No English Government could afford to sit still while the French 
established themselves, at leisure and in succession, in the Cis-Mekong 
districts, on the Central Siamese plateau, in the valleys of the Menam 
and the Meping. Of this our neighbours should be apprised in full 
time. Nor is the intimation one that could provoke either surprise 
or resentment on their part, seeing that the interdicted zone is one 
to which not even the wildest of French statesmen has yet found the 
courage to lay claim, and that the last thing that France can desire, 
in the slow evolution of her. new Asiatic empire, is that its fortunes 
should be imperilled and its future in all probability wrecked by armed 
collision with the greatest power on the Asian continent. The warn¬ 
ing of Hands Off once given, both parties could resume their role of 
peaceful development in the Far East, while between them Siam 
would have some chance of working out a'tardy, but not impossible, 
salvation. 

In the meantime delimitation of the disputed boundary between 
France and Siam should be proceeded with at once. By her willing¬ 
ness or the reverse to meet the straightforward proposals of the 
Siamese Government in this respect, to state rather than brutally to 
enforce her claims, and to submit them to the arbitrament of a 
common inquiry, public opinion will decide whether the policy of 
France on the Mekong is one of legitimate expansion or of unscru¬ 
pulous and indefensible bravado. 


George N. Curzon. 
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ROBBING GOD 


It must have pained many a loyal Churchman during the past month 
to read some of the speeches delivered at meetings held up and down 
the country to protest against the \Velsl\ Suspensory Bill. For my¬ 
self, I should look upon the passing of such a measm'e with grief and 
dismay, for more reasons than I care to set down here. But even 
were I prepared to admit that the alienation of any portion of the 
revenues of the Church in Wales and the diverting them into any 
other channel would be an unmixed evil, or were 1 even convinced 
that any measijre having such an object in view would be necessarily 
impolitic or actually dishonest, I should still feel called upon to 
protest agq,inst some arguments that have been resorted to by too 
many of the fervid orators who have denounced the Bill, and to put 
in an earnest caveat against the assumptions made by speakers whose 
position and learning and unselfish zeal deserve the respect of us all. 

If it were a mere question of bowing to the authority of our 
ecclesiastical superiors, and the duty of remaining silent when a power¬ 
ful consensus of opinion has found a voice which speaks with authority, 
it would be presumption on the part of any clergyman in my position 
to ask for a hearing ; but the interests at stake are so very grave 
that I feel impelled to take part in the discussion that is going on, 
though I do so with the utmost reluctance and sorely against the 
grain. I do so now because I am convinced that it is of supreme 
importance, not only to the Church and (Jhurchmen, but to‘the nation 
at large, that at this crisis the army of defence and the army of 
attack should if possible be warned against taking up positions which 
are untenable, and so engaging in the conflict without due considera¬ 
tion of the issues that are really involved. 

Again and again it has been said, and continues to be said, that 
the spoliation of the endowments of the Established Church and their 
redistribution would be rohhivg God. The expression is one which 
I cannot but think wholly indefensible, look at the matter in what 
way we may. Of course I know as well as most men do, that when 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries a great or small landowner was 
moved to surrender a portion of his estates to what is called ‘ pious 
uses,’ the deed of gift was worded in the form that X or Y ‘ gave to 
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Ood and the church or the abbey of Z ’ this or that tract of land, or 
other endowment. I know that such transfer was, after the Conquest, 
almost invariably made by men or women during their lifetime, and 
was not the gift of the dead hand, as it is so frequently but erro¬ 
neously represented to have been. But I know, too, that this expres¬ 
sion ‘ giving to God ’ meant primarily that, the donors had performed 
an act of surrender and sacrifice whereby they deprived themselves of 
the enjoyment of this or that source of wealth that God might be 
glorified, and that others might derive benefit by the usufruct of such 
property as the good men or women had stript themselves of from more 
or less high and conscientious motives. When, as was often the case, 
forms of malediction were added upon all who should at any future 
time alienate or diminish the ‘ ft-ee alms,’ this addition goes far to 
show that even in the ‘ ages of faith ’ the gift to Ood was not always 
regarded as inviolable. Ind^d, as time went on much of the 
property which had been regarded as essentially inalienable got into 
strange hands. 

• But the question has been raised and debated, sometimes from 
the moral, sometimes from the political point of view, as to whether 
a gift of this kind was not in its essence a usurpation en the giver’s 
part; whether, in fact, he was not conveying,more than he had the 
power to bestow, and claiming rights over his property which are not 
inherent in ownership. 

Looked at from the standpoint of the constitutional historian, it 
may be said that such gifts of lands as we are considering could not 
be made without the license of the Crown in the first instance, nor 
without the confirmation of the heirs for even generations after the 
death of the original donor. That is to say, that every sfich surrender 
of ownership, as it is the fashion to call a * gift to God,’ was a gift 
which could only be made with the sanction offae State—a sanction 
which in those ages necessajily took the form of a license from the 
sovereign, and was a gift requiring the consent of the -heirs whose 
prospective interest was barred by the act of the tenant for life; the 
theory being that without such confirmation the land might revert 
to the heirs. 

Moreover, when these grants took effect the ‘property conveyed 
was in all cases to be enjoyed subject to certain conditions binding 
upon, the beneficiaries; the enormous .assumption being' that, the 
ownership of property carried with it a right to dictate to all posterity 
what use such property should be turned to. 

At the time of the Conquest the income derived from tithes and 
glebe lands in England was devoted to the support of the Ecclesiastical 
Order. The Secular clergy, as they were called, had comparatively 
few obligations, and those may be fairly summed up by saying that 
the clergy were expected to live among the lay folk to discharge 
certain pastoral, ministerial, and priestly functions, and to 
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some extent to serve as the educators of the people. .The allocation 
of tithes for the enrichment of the monasteries, if not quite un¬ 
known, had certainly been tut rarely allowed and seldom attempted. 

With the Conquest the alienation of strictly ecclesiastical endow¬ 
ments began and went on rapidly. The justification of such aliena¬ 
tion was based upon two assumptions : 

(1) The first was, that such endowments as had been granted to 
the Church, and the reservation of which had been sanctioned by the 
State, were intended to secure for the nation not only all that the 
Seculars (that is, the parish priests) were doing or professed to be 
doing for their people, but something more, something much more, 
which the Seculars were not doing and were not qualified to do. 

(2) The second assumption was, that wherever it became apparent 
that the needs of the nation, the spiritual or the educations,! needs, 
could not be adequately supplied by the old functionaries—while a 
new order of volunteers had arisen who claimed to be able to supply 
the new needs—then it was allowable, in foro conscientio}, to divert 
endowments held under conditions supposed to be adequate formerly, 
and to allocate them for the maintenance of the new functionaries. 

Such alienation was carried out accordingly, that so the requirements 
of a wider culture, a deeper sense of moral and spiritual responsibility, 
and a steady advance in our civilisation (using that word in its widest 
sense) might be to some extent provided for and their stability be 
secured, by at least a grajit in aid, from the reserve of ecclesiastical 
property. 

Thus when the rage for the cloister life was running its course 
and monasteries were springing up in every shire it was loudly pro¬ 
claimed that*these institutions were the only possible abodes of holi¬ 
ness. It was said and believed that only among ‘ the religious ’— i.e. 
the men and women who were subject to a rule of discipline, framed 
so as to minimise worldliness and to train the Regulars in the ways 
of godliness’—could the conscience, the sentiment of aspiration, and 
the habits of devotion and self-surrender be quickened, stimulated, 
and lifted to a higher plane than the parish priests had been 
aiming at. 

It began to be believed that the nation needed to be taught 
‘ the ways of holiness; ’ and in proportion as this conviction gained 
ground, in. that proportion .did fresh endowments pour in for the 
enrichment of the new order. The monks and nuns—rightly or 
wrongly—got to be looked upon as a supplementary force who were 
doing that which the parish priests could not do; and it was hardly a 
step further to claim for the newly organised volunteers a share of the 
ancient revenues which, it was almost broadly asserted, were not doing 
for the nation all that might be done with them in the interest of 
the community at large. 

But these alienations of Church 'property did not stop at this 
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point. It would be difficult to say bow soon and when first the 
clergy began to claim immunity from taxation j but among us at the 
time of the Conquest they certainly were called upon to contribute 
towards the defence of the realm, and the episcopal lands especially 
were held under condition of providing contingents of armed retainers 
who should support the King in his wars. Scarcely fifty years after 
the Conqueror’s death the crusading mania htd passed like a confla¬ 
gration over the Continent of Europe. In process of time it reached 
us, with what results most people know. A belief prevailed extensively 
that battle with the infidels was the highest act of piety and self- 
sacrifice, and, as the child of that mischievous delusion,'there grew 
up the strange institution of ecclesiastical orders of knighthood, 
among whom the order of the Knights Templars became the most 
renowned. 

The Templars were looked upon as the champions of Christendom, 
the keepers of the Holy Sepulchre, the army of occupation in the 
Holy Land. Of course they were laymen, and their occupation was 
war. But the war was a holy war, forsooth; they were emphatically 
fighters for God. As such they too put forth their claim to partici- 
j)ate in the income derivable from thd Ecclesiastical Reserve, and the 
claim was very soon allowed. The consciences of the more enlightened 
may have been shocked, the voices of some may have been lifted up 
with ^indignation against the impudent fraud, but the twelfth century 
was not half over before the wealth of the Templars had become the 
occasion of scandal and offence, and the more so because churches, 
benefices, and tithes had been extensively alienated in their favour; 
the excuse for such alienation, and its justification in Church law, 
being that the Templars were fighting God’s battles and so were 
doing for the Church what the clergy could not do for themselves. 

Another century went by and a new mowment began. Origi¬ 
nating in the religious upheaval which the enthusiasm of the mendi¬ 
cant orders gave rise to, it speedily took the form of an intellectual 
awakening. As educationists the Secular clergy had been found 
wanting : they had not been efficient as the teachers of the people. 
To some small extent the monks had taken over the work of their 
rivals in this respect. Perhaps it may be said that the Regulars had 
posed as ‘ men of light and leading.’ Yet after a trial of some two 
or three centuries the monks too had fallen very far behind their 
'ideal. As the homes for the studious, as nurseries for scholars pur¬ 
suing their researches, as schools for the rising generation, the 
religious houses too had proved a failure. 

The few splendid exceptions only proved the rule that the monas¬ 
teries were doing less than was expected of them in the way of 
raising the standard of morals, devotion, and, least'of all, of learning. 
It was found that young Englishmen of exceptional gifts and ambition 
were seeking at Paris, at Padua, at Bologna or Palermo, that education 
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in law, medicine, or theology which they could not find at home. 
Thoughtful and patriotic students and scholars set theinselves to 
supply the want of a higher culture in England, which was making 
itself felt unmistakably. Walter de Merton led the way, and Merton 
College was founded. His example was quickly followed, and Cam¬ 
bridge and Oxford became the real homes of learning among us 
before the fourteenth century was half over. But so far from the 
new colleges being narrowly ecclesiastical in the studies they promoted, 
so far from their being theological seminaries as we understand that 
designation now, so far from being religious houses—that is, monas¬ 
tic in their character—it is certain that from two at least of them 
monks and friars were expressly excluded, and one of the new colleges 
was founded for students of the Civil and Canon Law, and for such 
cdone. 

The founders of these colleges were pre-eminently educational 
reformers. They came forward nobly to head the party of progress 
in this direction, and they, in their generosity, made large sacrifices 
of their substance to further the great ends they had in view—sacri¬ 
fices which Ihe nation sanctioned by licensing the alienation of lands 
for the endowments. But this was not all. Once more the tithes qf 
country parishes, glebe lands, and parsonages were diverted and made 
over to the new foundations ; the common sense of the community 
tacitly expressing its conviction that it was for the advantage of the 
people at large—yes! and for the advantage of the Church of God 
too—that the standard of education should be raised, and that (inas¬ 
much as the great reserve had been handed down to promote the 
spiritual, moral, and intellectual well-being of the nation) it was 
legitimate to subsidise from the common stock any of those bringers- 
in of new things whose lives were devoted to the furtherance of any 
one of these ends. 

All this is demonstrable from history. It is not needful, it would 
be mere waste of time, to prove the point with minute elaboration. 
To this hour such of our colleges and schools as date back to pre-Refor- 
mation days derive large portions of their incomes from Church lands 
and tithes which for ages had been devoted exclusively to the support 
of the ministers of the sanctuary. The process has always been going 
on. Are we now going to denounce the principle which has guided 
our course-for wellnigh a thousand years as sacrilege? Can we 
seriously pretend that aU these successive diversions of Church 
property deserved to be stigmatised as robbery ? 

II 

The generatibn of Englishmen whose happiness it was in their 
youth to be brought under the influence of Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
is passing away. The number of those who actually knew him, saw 
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him, heard him, and were subjected to the sway of his attractive 
personality, is now very small. He died whw I was a child; but I 
had -hardly grown up to manhood before 1 had been taught to 
reverence his name, to give myself to an enthusiastic study of his 
writings, and to accept his teaching as the teaching of one whom it 
was almost always safe and wise to follow as a guide. 

No man who watches the currents of thought that are setting in 
this direction or in that, and which are the resultants of forces brought 
into action by the onward march of discovery and the progress of 
science, can hold exactly to the views which sufficed for him in his 
younger days j for bigotry in his political or philosophic creed can 
only be the intellectual vice of him whose mind does not grow. 

Nevertheless, for myself, I still hold that Coleridge was one of the 
profound thinkers of his time, and almost the most philosophic Ciw- 
servaiive that this country has ever produced. My conviction is still 
strong that his tractate. On the Conetituiion of the Church and. 
State according to the Idea of Each, is one of those monumental 
works which no thoughtful man among us ought to leave unread— 
and; I may add, unstudied. 

If the book were always attractive in its every page; if it did 
not contain many curious and characteristic weaknesses—sometimes 
irritating, sometimes saddening; if it did not occasionally pu^ a 
certain strain upon a disciple’s loyalty, it would not be Coleridge’s. 
But accept it for what it is and what it professes to be—not a 
scholastic treatise, but something more if also something less—and 
the propositions enunciated seem to me irrefragable, the conclusions 
arrived at unanswerable. 

The two fundamental positions laid down by Coleridge are con¬ 
cerned, the one with the true idea of the National Church, the other 
with the idea of what I have called the reserve fund of that National 
Church, and which Coleyidge calls the Nationality. 

Of the first he says: ‘ The Clerisy of the nation, or National Church, 
in its primary acceptation and original intention, comprehended the 
learned of all denominations, the sages and professors of the law and 
jurisprudence, of medicine and physiology, of music, of military and 
civil architecture, of the physical sciences, with the mathematical 
as the common organ of the preceding; in short, all the so-called 
liberal arts and sciences, the possession and application of which con¬ 
stitute the civilisation of a country, as well as the theological.’ 

(2) Of the second—that is, the Nationality, or what in common 
parlance we are wont to call Church property—*he says as distinctly 
and emphatically as before: ‘ I do not assert that the proceeds from 
the Nationality cannot be rightfully vested except in what we now 
mean by clergymen and the established clergy. I have everywhere 
implied the contrary. . , . Had every rood, every peppercorn, every 
stone, brick, and beam been retransferred and made heritable at the 
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“ Refonnation,” no right would have been invaded, no principle of 
justice violated. What the State by law —that is, by the collective 
will of its functionaries at any one time assembled— can do or suffer 
to be done, that the State by law can undo or inhibit' 

Let it be noted that these are the words of a thinker who has 
again and again been called the Tory Philosopher —whose name for 
more than seventy years has been a name to conjure by among those 
who consider themselves and claim to be considered the only true 
Conservatives—the thinker whom not a few Progressionists (because 
they have never read his writings) have superciliously derided as a 
dreamer of whom the best that could be said was that his writings 
were harmless and his theories consigned to oblivion. 

Yet, consciously or unconsciously, Coleridge’s Church and State 
has worked as such leaven always does work, and it would be very 
hard to say how much its pregnant hints and suggestions have 
affected the legislation of the last sixty years. ’ * 

Five years after the book appeared a commission of inquiry into 
the state of the Church of England was issued, and in 18.36 the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners became a Corporation with perpetual 
succession and a common seal. It was the beginning of a new era. 
Since then we have dealt with ecclesiastical property—the Nation¬ 
ality —on the assumption that it constitutes a fund which the Legis¬ 
lature had not only the right to administer for the well-being of the 
people, but that it was the duty of the nation too to guard against 
its being in any way wastefully administered. The episcopal and 
capitular estates have been taken out of the hands of those bodies, 
and readjustment of the revenues has been carried out* with a high 
hand. Restrictions have been imposed upon the granting of leases 
by the tenants for life. BeneSces have been divided, or consolidated 
• with small regard to the real or supposed rights of patrons. We 
have recognised that the Nationality might ‘legitimately be treated 
as a fund not necessarily limited in its application to the maintenance 
of clerks in Holy Orders. We have materially altered the constitution 
of our older Universities; we have imposed new statutes upon the 
older colleges; we have very seriously diminished their available 
incomes; we have changed the tenure by which Fellowships were 
held; we have almost abolished their ecclesiastical character; we 
have dealt in the same way with our endowed schooLv, and at this 
moment the head masters of some of the most important among them 
are laymen. What results have followed upon these changes ? 

Fifty years ago there were twenty-four professors in the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge, of whom five only were laymen. There are 
now forty professors, of whom, excluding the professors of Divinity, 
only three are in Holy Orders; while at Oxford, of the forty-eight 
professors, excluding the professors of Divinity, again only three are 
clergymen. If it were worth while to compare the numbers of lay 
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and ‘ clerical’ Fellows of-Colleges respectively as they stood in 1848 
and as they stand in 1893, the change that has come over the 
Universities in half a century would be even more striking. 

The change may be, and is to many, a matter to be mourned 
over; it may have, and it has, occasioned melancholy and lugubrious 
vaticinations; it may or may not augur ill for the future; but the 
facts are not to be gainsaid. Nor can we shut our eyes to another 
fact—deplorable or not according to our several points of view— 
fact to which attention has not been drawn with that serious insist¬ 
ence which its significance might well justify—a fact,^^oo, which it 
is hardly conceivable should not affect our legislation in the future, 
because it is the outcome of our legislation in the past. 

The leaders in thought and culture, in mathematical and physical 
science, in history, economics, linguistics, even in classical learning— 
the leaders in literature in its widest acceptation—are no longer to be 
found among the ordained clergy of the Church of England, but out¬ 
side their ranks. One fact alone may serve as a most startling con¬ 
firmation of these assertions. In 1843 there were ninety Fellows of 
the Royal Society who were in Holy Orders. In 1893 the names of 
no more than sixteen clergymen of the Established Church are to be 
found in the roll-call of England’s most illustrious brotherhood. It 
is worse than idle to shut our eyes to all this—the logic of facts is 
irresistible. . 

Meanwhile it is no more than their due to protest for the clergy 
of the Established Church that, as a body, they were never doing 
their pastoral work better than they are doing it now ; never were 
they less'worldly and mercenary; never were their lives more exem¬ 
plary ; never were they ruaking greater sacrifices; never were they 
more earnestly devoted to their sacred calling. Their very zeal and 
unwearied labours have taught the laity to expect ever more and 
more at their hands. Yet with the increasing claims that have 
been and are made upon their services, the immense increase of the 
population brings home to us the certainty that it is no longer pos¬ 
sible for the Anglican clergy to discharge all those duties—the 
spiritual and the religious duties—which it is of supreme importance, 
in the highest interests of the community, should not be neglected. 
It is not conceivable that we should stop at the point we have 
reached. 

Doubtless, in the old days, the parish priests protested against 
the alienation of their incomes for subsidising the monastic orders. 
They were not likely ‘ to take joyfully the spoiling of their goods ’ 
when thb great educational movement set in, and the founders of 
schools and colleges levied large contributions from the Nationality^ 
and to that extent impoverished the parish priests. But in each case 
the new impropriators proved to be powerful auxiliaries, stimulating 
the Seculars, elevating their tone, and provoking them to jealousy. 
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In any case, the question was far less whether the alienation of the 
old endowments and the diversion of them into a new channel of 
usefulness was defensible, than whether there was not some danger 
of this being carried too far in favour of the new ordey. 

What, then, is the attitude which it behoves us all to adopt when 
a senseless and ignorant cry has been raised for the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Church of England? Surely our first 
business is to press for an answer to the question. What do these 
men mean who take it as their shibboleth ? 

If they lyjean nothing more and nothing less than indiscriminate 
pillage, ending in a scramble for the spoils; if they mean stripping 
the clergy of their incomes, driving them out from their homes, and 
leaving the poor of the. land to find religious teachers and pastors for 
themselves—then their object is to bring about an incomparable 
national calamity. The inevitable consequence of such a catastrophe 
would be that in the domain of morals and religious sentiment, 
where our nobler emotions and spiritual aspirations and gentler sym¬ 
pathies are appealed to, there the forces of disintegration would have 
their full pky, unchecked, uncontrolled—cHaos would come again. 
But that cry may be changed for a better cry; it may, in God’s pro¬ 
vidence, be taught to take another form, and it may then express 
the conviction of the people that the time has come for making a 
step, not backwards into darkness and religious anarchy, but for¬ 
wards upon the road of intelligent reform. Whatever it may mean, 
it is the utmost madness and stupidity to attempt to raise against it 
a louder but scarcely less misleading and mischievous cry, because 
one which is in its essence an assumptio falsi. 

Base the title of the Established Church to her endowments upon 
considerations of the highest political expediency, and you choose 
ground from which it will be difficult to be ‘dislodged. Appeal to 
the gratitude of our countrymen, and teach them what the Anglican 
clergy have been and have done for their ancestors and their father- 
land in the past, and you will not appeal in vain. Nay, appeal to 
the hopes and fears of the future if you will, and, rightly instructed, 
the nation •will no longer surrender themselves to those who would 
‘ make a desert and call it peace.’ But beware how you rashly and 
stubbornly insist that the formulae, the ritual, the discipline, the 
general regimen of the Church as by law established, are each and 
all equally hnd indubitably of Divine origin, and that to alienate one 
jot or tittle of her property is to ‘ rob GOD ’! 


Augustus jEgsorr. 
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CHARLES BAUDELAIRE AND EDGAR POE: 
A LITERARV AFFINITY 

We shall hardly be contradicted •when we affirm that in England 
Edgar Poe’s fame has always stood on a very rickety pedestal. As 
a nation we have never been able to make up our minds whether 
we ought to admire him most as a poet, as a critic, or as a prose 
writer, or whether he rose to no great height in any of these three 
branches of literature. The John Bull section of society settled the 
matter very happily by pointing to the manner of his death, which 
proved to them that his literary work was worthless; and the man 
of letters, who saw no connection between literature and, personal 
merit or demerit, did not altogether convince himself that fame 
could be attained by one poem, The Raven, or by one tale, The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue, nor yet by the sledge-hammer of Poe’s 
criticism, wielded to crush some unknown scribbler in an unknown 
journal. Edgar Poe is one of those •writers whose worth must be 
tested by that mysterious consensus of opinion which Time alone 
collects, and, on the whole, collects judiciously. Time, we think, is 
pro\dng that Edgar Poe’s name will live, and that the sad short life 
which burnt its candle at both ends will not have been lived in vain. 
The taper is still alight, and we shall place it amongst others in our 
literary shrine, as we sing the praise of those who loved Beauty for 
its own sake, and Art because they had a true vocation for it. 

This uncertainty about literary fame is, however, no unusual fate, 
and one which hardly needs comment; but what is strange, and 
what it may be interesting to consider, is that the young -writer, 
half American, half English, whose style was strong and nervous, 
whose imagination was so fantastic and so purely original, who was 
scorned in England and not appreciated at his true’worth in 
America, found in France a passionate admirer, who spared no pains 
to procure each story as it came out, and who, himself a true genius, 
was possessed with the idea that in that unknown writer, separated 
from him by the great Atlantic, he had found a literary affinity to 
whom he was bound to consecrate his life. They were never to 
meet, for Edgar Poe died in 1849, and Charles Baudelaire only began 
to read some few of,Poe’s fragments in 1846 or 1847 ; but the passion 
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grew, and when Poe’s stories were collected in volume form, his French 
afBnity was ready to devote himself to the task of translating them— 
and what admirable translations they are, combining beauty, finish, 
and truth! Turning aside fi:om his own special field of literature, 
Paudelaire talked and wrote to make the name of Edgar Poe famous; 
and he was successful, for, as a Frenchman has himself certified, ‘ It 
was through the labour and genius of Baudelaire that Edgar Poe’s 
tales have become so well known in France, and are now regarded as 
classical models.’ Further, it should be noticed that Edgar Poe is 
the only American writer who has become popular in that laud where 
the literature of the nineteenth century has reached a perfection 
which after-ages will certainly record and admire. 

But we ask ourselves, Is this result due to the exquisite style 
Baudelaire employed in his translation? and would his .magic pen 
have endowed any foreign author, however unworthy, with fame? 
Did the strange influence lie in the rich fancy of the American 
author or in the richer setting given to it by the Frenchman? 
Baudelaire must evidently have known English well; but did he, 
whilst reading it, simultaneously clothe the English words in his 
own French dress, or did English style and New World fancy win 
his admiration? These questions are difficult to answer. Baude¬ 
laire’s explanation does not altogether clear up the diflficulty. 

< Believe me or not, as you like,’ he says, ‘ but I discovered in Edgar 
Poe’s works, poems and stories which had been lying dormant in my 
own brain, vague, confused, ill-assorted, whilst he had known how to 
combine, to transcribe, and to bring them to perfection.’ Here was, 
according to the French poet, the secret of his success. He had 
discovered his affinity; he had but to collect his own floating ideas, 
finding no difficulty in the setting, for all was clear to him. The 
two authors were of one mind, and the result was this gift of classic 
work to France, created with alien thought. 

Some will affirm that this idea of mental affinity was, of course, 
purely imaginary; but is it because we so easily accept the far greater 
miracle of infinite variety of minds that we are staggered by the idea 
of two brains and two characters bearing a close and striking resem- 
blanee ? Whether true or not, the fact remains that, imbued with 
this idea, Baudelaire determined to translate all Edgar Poe’s works ; 
that the .first one he undertook was entitled Magnetic Revelation, 
clearly pointing to this impression; and that for seventeen years the 
poet laboured unceasingly at his self-imposed task. The excitement 
of politics, the constant fight with poverty and debt, the calls of 
publishers—none of these things deterred him from his work, death 
alone putting an end, as far as this life is concerned, to this strange 
affinity. 

During his lifetime Edgar Poe had preached, through the medium 
of his weird tales, the doctrine of the power of mind over matter, of 
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thought and feeling being imperishable even after death> and at times 
conquering the mortal of man. As if to prove his words, at his 
own death the one man perhaps capable of understanding him and 
his work, though of another tongue and nation, was moved to preach 
the same doctrine, not because he had evolved the thought, but 
because he declared himself to be in full sympathy with the ideas he 
so ably translated. Surely no such instance as this has occurred 
before, and the knowledge of it fills the life^sketch of these two men 
with new interest. Baudelaire never carried. out the intention 
expressed in Mon Coeur mis ^ nu of explaining to us fully why he 
undertook the translations of Poe’s stories, but he has left us two 
deeply interesting notices of his literary affinity, to whom he further 
ascribes his own power of close reasoning. So enthusiastic was 
Baudelaire’s biographical notice of Poe that a critic in Le Journal 
(VAlmgon said it was to be feared the translator would come to the 
same end as his model! 

Strangely enough, the story of both lives is infinitely sad: both 
were brought up luxuriously; both felt that literature could alone be 
their vocation; both loved passionately the woman they called 
mother; both threw off the authority of their adopted father; both 
were faithful as lovers—one to his wife, the other to his unworthy 
mistress; both fell hopelessly foul of the Public—that judge they 
would neither of them acknowledge or bow down to; both were, in 
consequence, literary outcasts; both sought by deleterious means to 
drown sordid reality and to invoke dreams of unattainable beauty; 
both sought diligently for the choice word, the rare feeling, the rare 
sensation, both looked upon the commonplace as a mortal enemy; 
both strove, when they found themselves plunged into an abyss of 
misery, to retrieve their mistake, and both succumbed to the fatal 
wish to soar into regions too elevated for poor humanity—that 
humanity whose mental capacity fisiils before visions which cannot be 
expressed, causing only the delicate brain-machinery to fall into 
ruins after it has endeavoured to weave too rich materials, fit only 
for spirit unclogged by clay. 

All this the ordinary world rarely takes into consideration. If a 
man fails to win riches and honour by his genius, his contemporaries 
invariably say that the genius is wanting. Edgar Poe and Baudelaire 
were no exception to the rule, and for their funeral oration both were 
plentifully bespattered with mud, both were scorned by a too tightens 
world of sinners; and even to this day Baudelaire’s name is, for self- 
satisfied critics, the subject of controversy, and his genius the subject 
of doubt. Time, however, will avenge, and has partly avenged, 
their literary memory, and for the rest, surely it should be left for 
the next genius of equal merit to throw the stones; our part is to 
collect the precious gems which they scattered so lavishly, and for 
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which they asked in return only for a little sympathy and apprecia¬ 
tion, failing utterly during their life to obtain them. 

We would willingly say nothing about their personal history, were 
it not that without a slight sketch of th'eir lives it would be impossible 
to demonstrate the strange aflSnity of spirit which we claim for them. 
As Edgar Poe died so §oon after Baudelaire’s discovery of his work, 
it is doubtful whether the former ever heard the name of, or read 
the works of the latter; had he done so, he would certainly have 
been capable and worthy of appreciating them j but he has in Bau¬ 
delaire a perfect chronicler, one who could place the facts simply 
before us and find a reason for the failures, forcing us to recognise 
what M. Byvanck has well expressed in his little book on literary 
Paris : ‘ I have at times suffered cruelly when I have considered the 
dreadful problem of ruined lives, and at times it has filled me with 
indignation; but after a while I have found for all these problems 
some moral justification.’ 

Edgar Poe was bom in 1809. His parents were well connected, 
his father, David Poe, being the son of a general, whilst his maternal 
grandfather had claimed the friendship of Lafayette. David fell in 
love with a pretty English actress, Elizabeth Arnold, who was also well 
connected, and the light-hearted pair played out their brief happiness 
on the stage, then died, leaving Edgar to be adopted by Mr. Allan, 
a rich American; hence the addition of this name to his own, which 
graft brought him very doubtful advantages and one inestimable 
benefit—a first-rate education—partly in England (his English school 
is described in William Wilson) and partly in America. Handsome, 
clever, small in build but strong of limb, young Edgar seemed at this 
time to be destined for a spoilt child of fortune; but a wild restless 
disposition and an early love of gambling caused the first breach 
with his adopted father. The quarrel turned Edgar’s mind towards 
fighting for the oppressed Greeks, and he suddenly left America with 
this chivalrous intention! Two years of wandering follow, but we 
hear of no fighting with the oppressors, and no geographer has 
traced a map of these travels. We next find him at St. Petersburg, 
the hero of some scrape, and he has to be helped to return home by 
the American Consul. Reconciliation with Mr. Allan and a nomina¬ 
tion to West Point Military College appeared once more to be 
setting Edgar in the right road, but two years of freedom had not 
prepared him for discipline. In less than a twelvemonth he was 
dismissed by the college authorities, and his adopted father, having 
married again, discovered that he was tired of the prodigal. The 
inevitable result followed: a passionate scene took place between 
them, then the Allan doors were shut for ever against him. 

Edgar Poe now found himself penniless and thrown upon the 
world with nothing but his talents between him and starvation. Then 
began the struggle with poverty, a struggle which a biographer finds 
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quite natural in the life of young genius, but which as often as not 
ruins the health and mental balance of the individual., Suddenly the 
happy chance of winning a prize oflfered by a newspaper for the best 
story and the best poem cleared -his encumbered path, and revealed his 
talent to those who were ready to turn it into hard cash. Still it 
cannot be said that the young genius had no chance. Mr. Thomas 
White, proprietor of The Southern Literary Messenger, offered him 
the post of editor to this paper, and the man and the occupation 
seemed exactly fitted for each other. . His advent on the staff was 
like a meteor flashing into sight upon a dull sky; his strange, weird, 
fascinating stories began to appear with welcome regularity, and the 
paper quadrupled its sale. For his share of the profits Edgar found 
himself the possessor of lOOl. a year, and, much to the horror of the 
wise, immediately married his cousin, the beautiful but penniless 
Virginia Clemm. 

For two years the editor managed to attend to his duties, or rather 
he managed not to break out too often, for his gambling propensity 
bad been followed by fits of craving for drink. Now Mr. Thomas 
White knew how to manage the financial part of his paper, but he 
was not at all endowed with imagination. He could not fathom the 
mind of a young man who was giving his life-blood for lOOl. a year, 
but did not always keep sober, so he dismissed him, and the disgraced 
editor began his wandering life again, seeking work, and doing it 
here, there, and everywhere, always brilliant, always original, but 
always writing under the terrible pressure of poverty and mental 
agony. His idolised wife fell ill, and his brilliant, impressionable 
brain seemed to lose its balance. Virginia’s devoted mother was then 
the guardian angel of the house, and never a complaint did she utter, 
but, taking her courage in her two hands, she would go round to 
editors and publishers and plead for work. " She would offer Edgar’s 
tales and articles for sale in a gentle deprecating manner, the attitude 
of a humble suppliant. Perhaps she alone, besides Baudelaire, knew 
the secret of that poor brain. It could work only under strong ex¬ 
citement, BO excitement it was forced to have in order to give daily 
food to his Virginia. The heart was always in its right place. She 
and Virginia knew it, whatever others might say; but it was too sensi- 
tiv'e, too easily impressed, and the agony of seeing his wife’s suffer¬ 
ings seemed to snap the remaining. brain-connecting links which we 
call self-restraint. The story is well known, but perhaps only Baude¬ 
laire has found the excuse, perhaps only he from'personal expeiuence 
understood the whole truth. He notes down the fact that Edgar 
Poe’s work never suffered from his excesses, and that his best writings 
were either preceded or followed by one of his drinking fits. Very 
little sufliced to turn the subtle brain. ‘ Drink,’ says Baudelaire, 

.* seemed to excite and to rest him; ’ in fact, to some natures stimulants, 
alcohol or morphia, produce series of vivid visionary dreams, some 
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dreadful, some beautiful, but all eontmuous only when the dreamer 
is under this special influence, unfolding for bis delight exquisite 
hallucinations deemed by him to be necessary, and perhaps really 
necessary, for his creative genius. ‘ One part of that which now 
gives us pleasure is what killed him,’ pathetically remarks his chroni¬ 
cler. ‘ No one has written with a more magical touch than Edgar 
Poe the exceptional in life and nature. He analyses all that is most 
fugitive, he weighs the immeasurable, and describes in his minute 
and scientific manner aU those imaginary sensations which surround 
the highly sensitive man and often lead him on to his destruction.’ 
Later on Baudelaire adds, ‘ In his poetry is to be found his insatiable 
craving for the Beautiful, which is his title of honour among the 
poets.’ Strange beauty, too near to which man may not approach 
with safety; which, as we think of it, makes us hear again down the 
long line of ages an echo of the words, ‘ Thou canst not see my 
face, for man shall not see me and live.’ 

Need we finish the story ? Virginia’s death and Poe’s despair, 
but a despair less agonising than when there was yet hope. Then a 
gleam of passing reform, a sudden belief in lectures and money¬ 
getting, a relapse, but always that loving, watching woman, Mrs. 
Clemm; and then the last downfall. The poor poet’s still breathing 
body found in the street,- robbed, drugged perhaps. Nothing left 
of the magic brain except such as is expressed by stertorous breat^j- 
ing in a hospital bed where he gave his last breath to earth and his 
spirit to God who made it. ‘ My conviction is,’ says Baudelaire, 

* that the United States were for Edgar Poe only a vast prison . . . 
a savage country lighted with gas; and that his inner spiritual life of 
poet, and even of drunkard, was but one perpetual efibrt to escape 
the influence of this antipathic atmosphere.’ Then he flings his 
accusation against the world that could not fathom this genius, this 
man whom he could so well understand, his mental affinity, and ends 
with this sentence, which we know stirred the very depth of his 
being as he wrote it: ‘ One of these worldlings even acknowledges 
that it was difficult to give Edgar Poe employment, and that it was 
necessary to pay him less than others because he wrote in a style too 
much above the common!—“ Quel odeur de ma^sin! ” as Joseph de 
Maistre would say.’ Here we feel inclined to end Poe’s life with his 
own words, taken from Magnetic Revdation, which paper certainly 
must have been caviare to the multitude, and which therefore murt 
have brought the author very few dollars: ‘ To be happy up to a 
certain point we must have sufiered up to that point. Never to have 
suffered would be equivalent to never having known happiness.’ If 
this is true—and what human being will lightly contradict it ?—then 
we must feel that Edgar Poe had his moments of exquisite happiness, 
and that what we call a ruined life may one day be brought again to 
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our sightf—spiritual or corporal—ijpi the likeness of a star shining 
brightly in a deep hrmament. 

And now let us turn to Edgar Poe's translator. We have but 
touched the skirt of one mysterious life, and can do barely more for 
the other, leaving ijl: to our readers to search out for themselves 
treasures that will repay their labours, the part of the chronicler 
being merely to suggest and not to teach. 

Charles Baudelaire was bom in 1821. At six years old he lost 
his fathear; the next year his mother married a Colonel Aupick, who, 
being stationed at Lyons, sent his stepson ,to school in that town. 
But the boy in no way distinguished himself, for even there, in the 
midst of his young companions, he began to feel solitary. In 1836 the 
family moved to Paris, and Charles went to the CoU^ge Louis Crrand. 
His stepfather seemed then to have entertained great hopes of the 
lad’s future, but the passion for poetry had already taken hold of 
him, and later on he himself hints at having been expelled from 
college. His stepfather, now a general, wished his son to follow 
the military career, in which he could have procured him promotion, 
but, to the immense surprise and despair of his parents, Charles 
declared that he meant to embrace the profession of letters. The 
young man hated his stepfather, the reasons he gave for this hatred 
being that he was his stepfather, that he was very demonstrative, 
%nd that he knew nothing of literature! There was nothing for it 
but to sever the home tie, and the young man joyfully plunged into 
Paris life with its magic charm and its literary companionship. He 
stmck up an acquaintance with Balzac and set up as a ‘ dandy.' 
Still all the while he was working hard, as all true poets must work j 
but when barely twenty years old his mother interfered, and, en¬ 
forcing her legd authority, sent him to India, in order to separate 
him from his evil surroundings. Ten months of exile were enough 
for him, and, taking the law into his own hands, he hastened back 
to his beloved Paris. His absence must have helped to give hjin 
greater mastery over English, which language in after years was to 
bring him to the knowledge of Edgar Poe. When the poet’s majority 
arrived he found himself with 3,000^. in his pocket, and delivered 
from parental authority. Then began his unfettered bachelor life. 
He determined, if possible, to be something—^to aim at perfection— 
but the taste for beautiful pictures and antique furniture led him 
into extravagance little in accordance with his means, fie fell into 
the hands of a dishonest dealer, and incurred debts which laiH their 
heavy weight upon him for the rest of his life. Perhaps nothing is 
so strange, so ambiguous, so utterly despised by ordinary mortals as 
the life of a struggling poet. His elders invariably suggest that 
sweeping a street crossing is more honourable and more profitable; 
bis intimates suggest alterations in his verses j and he himself must 
have an extraordinarily strong nature and an inextinguishable fund 
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of origi|iAlity and resistance if his genins is not to be swamped by 
the unfailing tide of custom. Further, the more correct his ear, the 
more dainty his taste, the more he will torment himself with the 
ignis fatuus of perfection, always touching and re-touching his 
verses, ever consumed by the passion for style which, to the ordinary 
public, is merely an insane mania. 

Such was Baudelaire, bound, because of his keen sense of perfec¬ 
tion of the beautiful, to stray entirely away out of the beaten path, 
common to the mere scribblers of rhymes. Like Poe, he could not 
be paid at the ordinary rate when his style was extraordinary. It is 
certain that Baudelaire was a rare case of true, not aflfected, originality. 
Not only was his mind moulded in an original form, but all his 
tastes were out of the common. His manner of dressing, his taste in 
food, his friendship and his society—in' fact, in everything he could 
not be like other people; neither were his likes and dislikes stable, 
being, even to himself, a mass of contradiction. One might liken him 
to a man lost in the Bocage, seeking a city he had heard of, but 
ignorant in what direction to find it—trying all ways hither and 
thither, backward and forward, determined only upon one thing, to 
find the goal without asking the way. All his tendencies were aristo¬ 
cratic, but for three years he affected democratic principles, and even 
donned a blouse! His money melted like snow in spring. He wished 
to work, but he could only do so when the fit seized him, all the whilo^ 
resolving to make up for lost time. In sixteen years he changed his 
lodgings more than eleven times, and even under pressure of poverty 
he found it most diflScult to sit down to continuous labour. Besides 
being a true lover of his mistress, poetry, Baudelaire was passionately 
fond of plastic art. He began his literary career by art-criticism and 
reviewing. Whatever he touched he left upon it the impress of 
originality. At the age of twenty-five he had given proof of his 
genius in all branches of critical art, literature, and poetry. 

The year 1848 interrupted his fitful labours, and the revolution 
fired his impressionable brain; but it was only a firework, and soon 
extinguished. Once more he returned to pure literature, failing 
utterly when he tried journalism, for he was ever striving for that per¬ 
fection which fugitive journalism almost precludes and usually ex¬ 
cludes. Then began the dawn of his literary passion for Edgar Poe, 
and soon after the Bevm des Deux Mondes opened its pages, not 
without apology, to his collection of poems entitled Fleurs du Mai, 
which singular and unattractive title, chosen by a friend, helped 
to draw down upon him the moral reproof of the law. Baudelaire 
protested fiercely against this public prosecution. As well prose¬ 
cute an actor for portraying a murderer as an author for depicting 
strange mental diseases or visions of fallen nature. The prosecution, 
of course^ only served to make his name more known; even Victor 
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Hugo, stooping from his pinnacle, congmtolated bim. ‘ Art,* said be, 

‘ is like the azure—it is an infinite field, and you have just proved it/ 

His poems were bees in the carcase of the lion; and out of the 
strong came forth sweetness, for Baudelaire once more unfolded 
Samson’s riddle, finding that in things evil there was still an essence 
of the beautiful, which essence cannot be evil. As Edgar Poe has ably 
put it, ‘just as conscience, or the moral sense, recognises duty; 
just as the intellect deals with truth; so it is the part of taste alone 
to inform us of beauty. And Poesy is the handmaiden but of 
Taste.’ 

Or, again: ‘ We thus clearly deduce the novelty, the originality, 
the invention, the imagination, or, lastly, the creation of Beauty 
(for the terms are here employed as synonymous) as the essence of 
all Poesy.’ Now, no one has ever accused Baudelaire of failing in 
the beauty of his verse; then why deny him the essence of Beauty, 
which is the opposite of evil ? for Victor Hugo could thus greet him, 
compressing much meaning into few words, ‘ Je crie Bravo ! Je vous 
serre la main, po^te.’ 

The fact of the prosecution seemed to rouse Baudelaire. He 
worked harder and with more diligence. His intense appreciation of 
P)dgar Poe forced him on with the translations; and besides these he 
published some finished studies on Flaubert and Th^ophile Gautier. 
His friend and editor, Poulet Malassis, hoped great things from him; 
and now and then Charles could escape to his mother’s house at 
Harfleur—his stepfather being dead—and breathe divine air by the 
sea. After her son’s death, Madame Aupick told a friend how, many 
a time, he would stretch forth his arms towards the sea, and exclaim, 

‘ Oh, if I had no debts, how happy I should be! ’ But, though he 
was prosecuted, shunned, spoken against, his conscience was by no¬ 
means that of the hardened sinner. Such a one would have laughed 
his debts to scorn, and would have sunk into lower depths; but 
Baudelaire still struggled against the rising flood. He tried to 
pacify his creditors by remittances, hiding from them when he had 
none to give, but always pursued by those black nightmares, billa 
overdue. To make matters worse, in 1861 his publisher, who had 
already advanced money to him, failed ; Baudelaire seemed then to 
touch the bottom of the pit, and then the poor hunted poet penned 
these words: ‘ For some time I have been on the verge, of suicide.’ 
His review of Richard Wagner’s TannJuiuaer, a sujierb piece of 
writing, was, like Poe’s work, too good to be paid for highly. The 
receipt of a letter from the great composer might gratify him, but 
could not pay his debts. Besides his debts his public prosecution 
hung another load about his neck. All the editors fought shy of 
condemned genius, but the fund of -obstinacy in him was strong. , 
All the world might be against him, but he would not write one lino 
to soften the verdict. He would be himself in spite of the shattered 
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health which the awful struggle against fate had brought upon him. 
lu his private journal, Mon Gceu/r mis d, nu, we find this terrible* 
sentence: * Imbecility’s wing has fanned me as it passed.’ He could 
be met wandering at night in out-of-the-way places, looking worn, 
wan, and shabby, an outcast from the class to which he belonged, 
but which only claims those who can keep up an appearauce. No 
wonder that more than ever Edgar Poe seemed to him his twin- 
brother of misfortune. Like him, he had recourse at last increasingly 
to stimulants, in order to drown reality; and, despair seizing him, he 
fled from Paris, hoping at Brussels to regain some strength and to 
find peace and leisure. Alas! poor poet, he could not fly from him¬ 
self. Then, doubtless with Poe in his mind, he determined to give 
lectures, and by this means to get money. He meant to speak at 
Bruges, Li^ge, Ghent, and other places; but even this project failed, 
for barely had he begun, when illness laid a still deadlier hand upon 
him. Soon after his arrival he had projected a book about Belgium: 
he would portray the country as he saw it, rich in art but poor in 
men of imagination, unable to appreciate genius from lack of models. 
In spite of grinding poverty, a goodly portion of the work was finished 
in five months, but then his mind revolted against the sombre 
country. He writes to a friend and bemoans himself thus: ‘ Think 
what I suffer in a place where the trees are black and the flowers are 
without scent, and where no conversation worth the name can be 
heard. You might go aU over Belgium and not find a soul that 
speaks.’ The people attracted to his first lecture by the notoriety of 
his prosecution expected to see a monster, and, finding a polished, 
aristocratic gentleman, concluded, he says ironically, that he was not 
the author of his own book. ‘ I want to get back to Harfleur, to 
my room, and to my mother—my mother who takes such care not 
to reproach me.’ In truth, she was another Mrs. Clemm, and the 
sick man, remembering his childhood, longed for her care and sym¬ 
pathy. 

Much, however, as he longed to get back, he would not, and per¬ 
haps could not, do so. He was almost penniless, living on rare 
remittances from his mother and his friends. In Brussels he had 
but two friends-»-his former editor, Poulet Malassis, again starting 
business in the foreign town, and Bops, the frmous etcher. Like 
Edgar Poe, Baudelaire wanted to retrieve the past; he did not want 
to go back to France till he had ‘ achieved victory and fulfilled his 
set duties.’ 

Beading one of the letters written at this time concerning his 
nether, we seem to see reproduced the mind of the American poet. 
•^My mother has written me a letter full of wisdom. What patience, 
what confidence she has in me! She has been ill, but she suddenly 
recovered j happily I received both the good and the bad news at the 
same time.’ He was trying to sell his copyrights among Brussels 
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publishera; but a poor author there had even less ehance than at Paris 
of finding a mwi far-sighted enough to beUeve in the future of his 
fame, and to give him hard cash for it. They all noade suoh ridiculous 
propositions to him that even the proud Baudelaire tried to argue 
with them, to prove to them that he had a future and that his work 
would live. ‘ People are always asking for my books,’ he told them, 

‘ and in a few years perhaps they will understand them.’ 

At last he began to feel hopelessly discouraged. Still he tided to 
keep up to his ideal standard, saying, ‘ Only one thing matters, to be 
a hero and a saint in one’s own estimation.’ But his poor brain was 
slowly giving way; not only did the wings of Imbecility touch him, 
but they were now beginning to enfold him entirely. He suffered 
from agonising fits of neuralgia, during which, in spite of good reso¬ 
lutions, he had recourse to spirits and opium—anything to stop the 
awful pain and giddiness he experienced. The doctor ordered him 
all kinds of drugs and Vichy water, but the poet was too poor even 
to buy these remedies, and, dared not acknowledge this feet to the 
medical man. Yet he must work; and to his friends he repeats his 
entreaties that on no account should they let his mother know his 
state of misery. 

At last, one day, whilst going round a church with two of his 
friends, a sudden and worse seizure felled him to the ground, and the 
next day the illness declared itself. Brain paralysis had set in; he could 
no longer find words to.express his wishes—the connection between 
mind and speech was giving way and the nervous system was shattered, 
the breakdown perhaps hastened by drink. ‘ When he came to see me 
1 had to place stimulants out of his reach, his craving for them being 
so irresistible,’ says Poulet Malassis. This was in the spring of 1866. 
They brought him back to Paris, and for over a year he endured a living 
death^—a horrible speechless existence, interesting to doctors as a 
strange case, but extremely painful for his friends to witness. All was 
done now that could be done, and his devoted mother watched him un¬ 
ceasingly, hoping always for his recovery, and overjoyed when he could 
say two words that appeared to have some meaning. In comparison, 
Edgar Poe’s sudden end seems a precious boon, whilst his affinity, the 
man who had worked so hard for his posthumous feme, was to suffer 
this living entombment for over a twelvemonth. 

When the end came, there must have been only the loving, devoted 
mother who could regret that all was over. 

My poor son, the son 1 idolised, is no more (she writes to one of her friends). 
He had become 60 gentle at last and so resigned. I called him a thousand endear¬ 
ing names, persuaded that, in spite of his state of prostration, he could understand 
me and could answer me. 1 hc^e God will let me eiyoy the beautiful reputation 
he leaves end the glory of some of his fame. You have lost a friend who loved 
you very tenderly. Keep his memory green, for ho was worthy of it. 

Might it not be Mrs. Clemm again, writing as she did write that 
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no one was to say a word against her Edgar ? If, as has been, said, 
God will but ratify women’s judgments of their men kind, then these 
two poets, these two poor tortured brains, these two erring though 
tender-hearted men, will in the end not be altogether condemned, for 
the mothers’ verdict will be all-powerful. 

We must close the pages of this short life, and turn to some of 
the work which filled the poet’s mind. The time which he foretold 
has come: his craving for perfection is at last understood, though his 
poems are a delight for the few, and his character is a target for the 
many; but even lately a storm was raging round his name, and the 
camp was divided on the question whether Baudelaire should have a 
statue raised in his memory, or whether the author of Fleurs du Mai 
was too much of an outcast to be publicly recognised. Few poets and 
men of letters have left so little work behind them as Baudelaire. His 
collected wTitings, as published by Lemerre, are comprised in eight 
volumes, four of which are consecrated to Edgar Poe’s works. In M. 
Eugene Cr^pet’s life of Baudelaire (the best and most complete) we 
find a few more scattered papers, some letters, and Mon Cceur mis d 
nu, his diary, if this word can be applied to it. This is all he gives 
to the world as his passport to fame, but we might call these volumes 
quintessence of literature. Theophile Gautier, whom Baudelaire 
called le poete impeccable, speaks of his Petits poemes en prose in this 
manner:— 

In these prose poems a phrase, a word, merely one perhaps, singularly well 
placed and chosen, calls up for us a host of forgotten fancies, once dear friends, 
now ancient dim memories of long passed existence. We are aware of a choir of 
mysterious and faded thoughts pressing aroiuid us and murmuring to us from among 
the phantoms which are constantly detaching themselves from reality. Other 
sentences, full of sad tenderness, seem to us like faint music of sympathy offered to 
unrecognised sorrow and infinite despair. 

The charms of the poet’s words are thus aptly described, but 
Baudelaire could express the same idea with more originality, likening 
a solitary poet to an albatross, that prince of clouds who, when once 
descended to earth, finds that its mighty wings serve only to impede 
its progress. 

Le poote est semblabh; au prince dcs nudes, 

Qui hante la tempete et se rit do I’archerj 
Exild sur le sol au milieu des hudes, 

Ses ailes de gdants I’empechent de marcher. 

Such an impediment had been his own poet’s wings, his own 
flights of fancy, his own longings for the unattainable; and we cannot 
refrain from copying his first prose jjoem, which well exjnesscs this 

foiling. 

L'Uranger. 

Qui aimes-tu le mieux, hommc dnigmatique, dis ? ton pdre, ta mdre, ta soeur, ou 
ton fr&re ? 

Je n’ai ni p6re, ni mfere, ni sceur, ni frere. 
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Tea amia ? 

Vous vous serve* 14 d’une parole dont le sens m’est reaW jusqu’A ce jour in- 
connu. 

Ta patrie ? 

J’ignore sous quelle latitude elle eat sltude. 

La beauts P 

Jetl’aimerais voloutiers, diSesse et immortelle. 

L’Sr? 

Je le hais comme vous haissez Dleu. 

Eh 1 qu’aimes-tu done, extraordinaire (Stranger ? 

J’aime les nuages . . . les nuages qui passent . . . 14-baa ... lea merveilleux 
images I 

These marvellous clouds could not bear up the earthly clay, but to 
men of like aspirations these words will express their visionary long¬ 
ings ; whilst those who cannot take in his mystic meaning can still 
turn to his art criticism, or to his life sketches, even to his advice to 
young authors, with pleasure and profit. We are, indeed, sometimes 
inclined to smile when we see modem English authors thrust their 
hands into the Baudelaire mine and dig out his thoughts, presenting 
them to us unacknowledged and clothed in English garb. But it 
needs care to steal from Baudelaire. At one time he will tell you he 
worships Art for art’s sake and Beauty for itself; at another, he will 
flatly contradict himself and praise a didactic purpose. His friends are 
not taken in by his apparent contradictions—they know his mind too 
well for that; they are inclined to say with Emerson, ‘ With consis¬ 
tency a great soul has nothing to do,’ and further to describe him in 
his own words spoken in praise of Theophile Gautier. 

L’<5gal des plus grands dans le pass^, un modele pour ceux qui viendront, un 
diamant de plus en plus rare dans une (Spijque ivre d’ignorance et de mati4re, 
•e’est-u-dire un parfait bomme de lettres. 

How many quotations we might make with pleasure from his 
work! For instance, this one in his review of Lea MiaSrablea: ‘ Un 
sourire et une larme dans le visage d’un colosse, e’est une originalite 
jiresque divine.’ Did Victor Hugo ever before or since receive so much 
praise in so few words ? Of Wagner, whom he dared to praise when 
it was the fashion to abuse him, he writes; ‘ En effet, sans poesie, la 
musique de Wagner serait encore une oeuvre jwetique, 4tant douee 
de toutes les qualites qui constituent une poesie bien faite.’ Time 
has proved the prophet true; but when he wrote he‘was without 
honour in France, and his words without weight among the multitude. 

In his Fuaeea, or il/on Cceur mia d nu, we find more private opinion. 
■' It is not specially through political institutions that universal ruin 
or universal progress will manifest itself—the name matters little— 
rather it will be through Vavilisaement des cosura —II y a dans la 
pri^re une operation magique. La pri^re est une des grandes forces de 
la dynamique intellectuelle. II y a la comme une recurrence electrique. 
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n n’y a d’mt^ressant sur la terre que les religions.—^Toute id4e est 
par elle-mgme, donee d’une vie immortelle, commennepersonne.—Sois 
tonjours po^te m6me en prose.’ 

Later on in his diary we come upon pathetic sentences, showing 
the depths of the man’s feeling and the higher aspirations which he had 
no strength to bring to perfection. ‘ Mes humiliations ont6t4 des graces 
de Dieu.—^Ma phase d’egoisme est-eUe finie ?—Tout est reparable, il 
est encore temps.—Je n’ai pas encore connu le plaisir d’un plan 
realist.’ 

Then comes the last utterance of his poor heart laid bare:— 

I swear to myself henceforth to adopt the follon^ing rules as the everlasting 
rules of my life ... To pray every morning to God, the Fountain of all strength 
and of all jnstice; to my father, to Maxiette, and to Poe. [These titular saints of 
Baudelaire make us inclined to smile, as well as to weep, for one was the father he 
had lost at six years old, and the other his affinity, the poor American outcast!] 
To pray to them to give me necessary strength to accomplish all my tasks, and to 
grant my mother a life long enough to enjoy my reformation. To work all day, or 
at least as long as my strength lasts. To trust to God—that is to say, to Justice 
itself—for the success of my projects. To pray again every evening to God to ask 
Him for life and strength, for my mother and myself. To divide all my earnings 
into four parts—one for my daily expenses, one for my creditors, one for my friends, 
and one for my mother. To keep to principles of strict sobriety, and to banish all 
and every stimulant. 

Here these acts of faith and good resolutions break off, with 
what result we already know. Not many of his countrymen took 
the trouble to come to Baudelaire’s funeral; a few poets carried him 
to his grave. The indignant poet Banville read the funeral oration 
to a sprinkling of people, and only the thunder applauded; but among 
the witnesses another great outcast jioet, still amongst us, watched 
the last scene, already, perhaps, fashioning in his dreamy style the 
beautiful lines of his own confession— 

Void mon coeur qui n’a battu quen vain, 

Pour palpiter aux ronces du Calvaire, 

Voici mon coeur qui n’a battu qu’en vain. 

Vous Dieu do paix, de joie et de bonheur, 

Toutea mes peurs, toutes mes ignorances, 

Vous Dieu do paix, de joie et de bonheur. 

Vous connaissez tout cels, tout cela, 

Et que je suis plus pauvre que personne. 


It needs a poet to understand such poetry, a merciful Judge to 
answer such aspirations as are found in Baudelaire’s resolutiou and 
Verlaine’s confession. 

It may not be without interest to the reader to place side by side 
a sentence from one of Edgar Poe’s pages and its translation by Bau¬ 
delaire. Only those who have attempted such work know its diffi- 
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ciilties; but it is certainly wonderful that, the translator was able to grasp 
the full meaning of the English and to turn it into a French c^sic 
accepted as such by his countrymen. We shall note that the disciple 
has not altered the master’s words; they were a sacred trust and 
must not be tampered with. The passage selected is from SUence. 

The waters of the river have a Bof- Les eaux de la riviSre sent d’une 
fron and a sickly hue; and they flow couleur sa&an4eetmalsaine; et eUesne 
not onward to the sea but palpitate for coulent pas vers la mer, mais palpiteat 
ever beneath the red eye of the sun with 4temellement, sous I’oeil rouge du soleil, 
a tumultuous and convulsive motion, avec un mouvement tumultueux et coft- 
For many miles on either side of the vulsif. De chaque cot^ de cette riviere 
river’s oozy bed is a pale desert of gigan- im lit vaseux s’^tend, h une distance de 
tic water-lilies. They sigh one imto the plusieurs milles, im pale desert de 
other in that solitude, and stretch to- gigantesques nenuphars. Us soupirent 
wards the heaven their long and ghastly I’un vers I’autre dans cette solitude, et 
necks, and nod to and fro their ever* tendent vers le ciel leuis longs cous de 
lasting heads. And there is an indistinct spectres, et hochent de cotd et d’autre 
murmur which cometh out from among lours tetes sempitemelles. Et il sort 
them, like the rushing of subterrene d’eux un murmure confus qui ressemble 
water. And they sigh one unto the 4 celui d’un torrent souterrain. Et ils 
other. soupirent I’un vers I’autre. 

Setting aside translations, we shall notice many passages in Baude¬ 
laire’s writings which seem to be the echo of some of Edgar Poe’s 
own thoughts; indeed, he himself has said so. Further, we are in¬ 
clined to attribute the appreciation of Shelley by modern Frenchmen 
to this same source, for Poe was a great admirer of Shelley, select¬ 
ing his lines on the Sensitive Plant as a poem of supreme beauty; and 
we shall see that the same poem is often singled out by modem 
Frenchmen. Turning to Poe, we find, ‘ Man being what he is, the 
time could never have been in which poesy was not. Its first element 
is the thirst for supernal beauty, . . , the second element is the 
attempt to satisfy this thirst by novel combinations among those 
forms of beauty which already exist.’ 

Baudelaire will tell us: ‘ Le but de la poesie est de r^pandre la 
lumiere parmi les hommes; ’ and ‘ Gautier, e’est I’amour exclusif du 
beau avec toutes ses subdivisions exprime dans le Iangage le mieux 
approprid. . . . Le principe de la poesie est strictement et simple- 
ment, I’aspiration humaine vers une Beaut4 superieure, et la manifes¬ 
tation de ce principe est dans un enthousiasme, un enlevement de 
I’ame; enthousiasme tout-4rfait independent de la passion, qui est 
I’ivresse du coeur, et la verite, qui est la pature de la raison.’ 

We might go on choosing passages on this favourite theme from 
both poets, but there is no need; extracts are only useful as patterns 
of the whole material, and cutting off short lengths should be 
avoided. 

To make Baudelaire better understood is also to raise Edgar Poe 
on a higher pedestal. If we doubt where to place this latter, we know 
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his translator had no difficulty on the subject. The glory of both has 
increased with years; and if they failed on earth and among their 
fellow men, they must at last have joined hands in the spirit-world, 
and claimed from thence their rightful meed of praise. 

Those who ranked Baudelaire very high (even before reading 
Mr. Swinburne’s famous poem or Mr. Saintsbury’s article) had no need 
of any incentive to place him anywhere but amongst a small but very 
ehoice circle of truly original immortals, even if the selection is made 
from some of those whom the world knoweth not. Baudelaire chose 
his mental affinity from the same class of genius— diclassS —and 
determined to place him higher. Though he could not gain honour 
for himself, though he could not keep his pathetic vows or make 
publishers pay him highly, he pould bestow fame on another poor 
mortal, a poet of the nineteenth century—that age extolled not for 
dreams, but for its common sense and its material progress. 

There was but one form of progress these two cared about, not 
the progress of science or of electric light, but the increased power 
of seeing visions and dreaming dreams. ‘ Et qu’aimes-tu done, 
extraordinaire etranger? J’aime les nuages . . . les nuages qui 
passent . . . l^bas, ... les merveilleux nuages.’ That was the 
answer of both of them to a generation of materialists. 

They were potters who fashioned their clay into exquisite moulds, 
and artists who cared not at all for uselessness or utility. They 
understood that the beauty of a Grecian urn is not impaired by its 
being put to vile use, and that the maker of it will not incur the 
blame, for, the result being achieved, his hours of toil have not been, 
wasted, and the beauty he created must last as long as his creation 
exists. As Baudelaire wrote: ‘ La beaute est une qualite si forte 
qu’elle ne peut qu’ennoblir les ames.’ 


EsMk Stuart. 



THE PAN-BRITANNIC GATHERING 


Betore attempting the task of entering somewhat into detail 
about the idea of a Pan-Britannic and All-Anglian gathering, which 
I ventilated through the pages of this Review in September last 
year, and which I am happy to say continues to gain in popular 
favour, I think, especially in these days when there is so wide a public 
to educate, that it might be advisable before proceeding further to 
call to mind what I stated was the object of this idea. I aimed, if 
the seed which I was sowing ever sprang to saphng and grew to a 
sturdy tree, to bring about, outside of existing political and com¬ 
mercial organisations which are sometimes of a disintegrating nature, 
a common periodica) representative gathering, and to establish a 
National and Racial Festival say every fourth year. The scheme, as 
originally designed by me, was divided into three sections : Industrial, 
Intellectual, and Athletic (Amateur); and so general has been the 
support accorded to the idea in America, Australia, India, and South 
Africa that its complete realisation seems to be but a matter of time 
and co-operation. Committees have been formed to put the project 
into practice, and many of the leading Amateur Athletic bodies have 
already given it their hearty support, whilst it is also proposed to 
establish a number of scholarships in conjunction with the scheme 
which shall be open to the whole Empire, Such is a brief definition 
of the project given in IlazeWs Annual for this year, and I think 
it a fair one. In the article referred to I also draw attention to the 
fact that the idea must not be confused with Imperial Federa¬ 
tion, though it might help on that abstract aspiration. I aimed at 
the formation of something built on social lines, where people might 
forget their politics add commercial rivalries for a time, and where 
the Newlanders'and the Englanders of our Ocean Comihonwealth 
might meet now and again on a common footing, and where, as it were, 
the facts of a common language, free speech, the same traditions, and 
the blood bond for the bulk of those who inhabit English-speaking lands 
might be rebaptised. In the article to which I have referred I spoke 
with confidence, in ponsequence of the favour with which it had 
abready been received, of the growth of the seeds carefully .sown, and 
I have not been disappointed. Practical effect has been given to the 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 197 O 
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idea in all the great Colonies, and suggestions have been poured in 
upon me with a view to its realisation. Men and money have also 
been offered, and I therefore regard it as a plain duty that I should 
no longer sHHnk from attempting, in however general and halting a 
way, to venture upon details. 

I have often thought that the man who could invent an accept¬ 
able common name for all citizens of the Empire as such, like 
German, would do more at a blow to solidarify, if I may coin the 
word, the Queen’s subjects than all the Federation schemes under 
the sun. But the more you come to look into the feasibility of such 
an effort, the more difficult it appears to be. We are, indeed, one of 
the most mixed raices on the earth, but it is this mixed strain which 
has given us our nature of adaptability to circumstances, fitted us for 
a governing people. This fusion of races is still going on, most 
noticeably in America, and I should like to know how many Germans 
each year marry and settle in London and in our big manufacturing 
cities, never to return to the Fatherland. Anglo-Saxon is a term 
which has been generically applied to us, but we are leavened 
throughout with the sympathetic, passionate Celtic elements. I’hen 
again, English-speaking, as a term covering even the subjects of the 
Queen, would be resented by a majority of the inhabitants of the 
Empire, not only in India, but also in the Canadian Dominion, the 
South African Colonies, Ceylon, Mauritius, and other territorial ac¬ 
quisitions of British arms and treaties. For want of a better title 
this scheme was originally called a/ Pan-Britannic and Pan-Anglo- 
Saxon Olympiad.’ The terra ‘Pan-Britannic ’ seems to have caught 
on, and the idea is frequently referred td by that name in the public 
prints. But the- term ‘ Pan-Anglo-Saxon ’ is as unwieldy as it is 
historically inaccurate. ‘ Pan-Anglican ’ has been used, but that 
savours too much of ChUrch matters. All-Anglian would be better, 
for it comes easier to ears familiar with the term All-England, and it 
is historically more free from unhappy memories of feud, and we come 
originally, do we not ? both Saxon and Angles, from a little district 
now called Sleswick, but which in the fifth century after the birth 
of Christ was called England. The Jutes were here too, and they 
were all three bound together by the ties of a common blood and a 
common speech. How close was the union of these tribe.s, says Mr. 
Green in his ‘ History of the English People,* was shown by the use . 
of a common name, while the choice of this name points out -the 
tribe which, at the moment when we first meet them, must have been 
strongest and most powerful in the confederacy. Although they 
were all known as Saxons by the Roman people, who touched them 
only on their Southern bprder where the Saxons dwelt, and who 
remained ignorant of the very existence of the .English or the Jutes,' 
the three tribes bore among themselves the name of the central tribe ' 
of their league, the name of Englishmen. From Anglia, then, or 
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England come the Angles and Saxons, known as Englishmen, and 
whatever may be the arguments in favour of or against Anglo-SaxDn 
and Anglian, All-Anglian is certainly more euphonious than Pan- 
Anglo-Saxon. It removes also a basis of conflict that All-Anglian 
refers not only to the people from whom we came, but also to the 
old home, with its prim little townships, its black-timbered home¬ 
steads, and its pleasant pastures, where many a. game and tough 
tussle took place in the open air. According to the traditional story, 
when Gregory the Great was but a deacon, walking through the 
slave market at Eome, he noticed some, exposed for sale with fair 
faces and golden hair. ‘ From what qity do these come ? ’ ‘ They 

are English, Angles,’ the slave trader replied. ‘ All-English ’ has been 
unacceptable to the Scotch or Irish supporters of the principle of this 
scheme, and the opposition which they have also raised to the title 
of Anglo-Smcon'has made me think that All-Angles would be the 
best covering term for us all, but perhaps All-Anglian is preferable. 

Then again with regard to the term Olympiad. It is an affecta¬ 
tion, but it has been educational, and having served its purpose it 
had better be abandoned. I don’t think ‘ Pan-Britannic ’ as a term 
covering all of her Majesty’s subjects, whether they speak the 
English language hr whether they do not, would be objected to; and 
for the rest of the English-speaking world certainly All-Anglian is 
more euphonious than Pan-Anglo-Saxon, and equally correct histori¬ 
cally, and likely to rouse more sentiment, as it refers rather to the 
old home than to the old people, who were probably no better than 
a lot of pirates and freebooters. Upon the difficulty of finding a 
suitable name for the proposed gathering a corespondent writes: 
‘Might I be allowed to suggest that the terms “Pan-Britannic” or 
“ English Festival ” are somewhat local in expression, too much like 
Havadrivaia or Havmvia would be to the Greek, who could speak of 
the national festivals of Olympia etc. as the TiaveXKi^via'? The 
American and Australian should feel, as did the* Dorians and lonians, 
that he is present at a festival who^e name reminds him of the hero- 
worship and brotherhood of a great race.’ With a view to get rid of 
the language difficulty. Sir Thomas Upington, the Chief Justice of the 
Cape Colony, suggests that the periodical gathering should be of 
‘ Inhabitants of the Ipaperial Domiijions and of the English-speaking 
people of the world, with the view to the establishment of a national 
festival.’ 

It is undoubtedly the athletic portion of this scheme which is 
most popular, and it is ’ easy to see why. The concrete side of it 
has been quickly appreciated by the multitude, but no less interesting 
is it to contemplate the federating force which it may bring into 
action, as well as immediate tangible benefits of an educational 
character. The dramatic symbolism of the gathering and the cere¬ 
mony proposed ought to be a periodical object lesson as to what the 
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Empire is, alike to Colonial and home-bom. Colonel Howard Vincent 
was very angry with Mr. Fronde when he suggested 'that athletic 
contests formed the only possible federation for the British Empire. 
And why should not athletics be utilised to this end ? In the first 
place, surely the gathering can do no harm to the purity of sport. 
According to the schenie which I advocate, it ought still further to 
ennoble amateur sport, make it more general, and raise athletes to a 
position which they have never held since the G-reeks met in immor¬ 
tal conflict on the plains of Olympia, when all racial differences 
subsided for the time being, and every Greek was a brother and each 
contestant a hero. In the second place, why should not athletics 
provide a federating force round which all can gather, forgetful of 
the jarring interests of the Empire ? I can see nothing in the con¬ 
flicting political world, or the commercial world, which appeals more 
to the common instincts of the race, and to. its simpler and more 
sentimental side than such a gathering ; and if we are to fall down and 
worship anything in unison for a time as a people, let us fall down, 
and worship that which cannot be bought: health, pluck, physical 
vigour, self-denial and fair play. These are not only the attributes of 
sportsmen, but they are also the attributes which have won the Empire, 
and if they go from us no diplomatists or politicians can save us. Great 
leaders of men there have been, truly, with feeble physique, great 
spirits in puny bodies, but when eminent they have always had good 
sound matter to work upon. It has been either by the self-neglect 
of the physical qualities in the natural constitution, or by the on¬ 
slaught of the noble savage, that every great empire in the world has 
gone down. Leaders of the men are useful enough in their way, but 
their abilities are only of importance when they have men to lead. 
People talk about wars ceasing and all that sort of thing. Well, the 
wish is often father to the thought, but human nature will always 
fight in some way or other if it has got a fight in it. Churchmen 
andphilosophers ma/ say what they like, but, depend upon it, physique 
is the conquering force in healthy societies of mankind, and where 
brain purpose and stamina are combined the world goes down before 
them. The fox is a terror among ducks and geese, but, though wise 
in counsel and often leading a luxurious life on dainties, he is voted as 
vermin by men and the nobler brutes. It has been said that the time 
is not yet .ripe for such gigantic contests as I am assumed to recom¬ 
mend. Well, allT can say is that I must be very much misled by " 
my Colonial and American correspondents if this is true. The diffi¬ 
culties which really lie in the way are two: firstly, finance; and 
secondly, the variety of games which may be called national, or 
rather native to the United States, to Canada, and to the Homeland, 
Finance, as I will point out later on, is a disappearing impediment. 
Of games indigenous to one section of the Empire and but slightly 
known to the others, I will treat here. 
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Take cricket first, for an instance.. It is our national game here, 
but it has a feeble existence in other lands, except in Australia (and 
there it flourishes only in about half a dozen large towns) and perhaps 
in South Africa. In America it is little played, and there is hardly 
a man in twenty-five who knows anything about the game; only the 
third-rate athletes, who can do. nothing else, play it in the schools and 
colleges. It is, however, popular in Philadelphia, and there is a fair 
team there. The Americans are, in fact, no more a cricket-playing 
people than we are in the Homeland a baseball-playing people. Then 
again as to La Crosse, the representative game of Canada. There 
are a few clubs in England and in Australia, but La Crosse players 
here and there occupy much the same position in home and colonial 
sport as cricketers do in America. Probably, however, a really repre¬ 
sentative game could be arranged between Pan-Britannic repre¬ 
sentatives and the Americans in this pursuit, for the Secretary of the 
Amateur Athletic Union of the United States writes to me that he 
^oes not anticipate any objection being made to the inclusion of La 
Crosse in the international contests, as, although the Canadians are 
reputed invincible, the A.A.U. is fostering the grand game so 
energetically that the United States can be represented with credit. 
In this contest the Canadians would probably have to do battle for 
the sportsmen of the Empire against their opponents. Football 
again is much played in America, but is, in rules and manner of pro¬ 
ceeding, an entirely distinct development from anything here. Lawn 
tennis, on the other hand, is as poinilar in the United States as it is 
here and in the Colonies. It is well to see where we are, and I take 
it that football would be eliminated as unseasonable, while cricket 
would resolve itself into a Pan-Britannic contest, and baseball into 
an exhibition game between opposing American teams. In aquatics 
and athletics each nation or colony can produce, without doubt, its 
tried men, and in these contests there will be a common meeting 
ground for aU. I take no notice of feats of strength and exhibitions 
of that kind, because they are at the best only pot-house specula¬ 
tions. 

With these few prefatory remarks, I pass on to a more detailed 
narrative of the scheme:— 


I 

Chief object of the i4ea .—The principle of the scheme is based 
essentially on that of the family; it involves no artificial ties. On the 
other hand, it is the embodiment of free and unfettered gatherings, 
which are now only worked in an irregular and hap-hazard way, as a 
recognised sign of the unity of the English-speaking race, scattered 
throughout our Ocean Commonwealth. A correspondent writes: ‘I 
do not in the least demur to the comparison with the Olympian 
games and othet Hellenic contests. It is precisely the same spirit of 
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emulous but friendly rivalry, of absorbing popular interest, or 
patriotism, that you want to excite, and that should be stimulated 
in a far greater degree among the people of an empire that covers 
the globe than it ever was amid the dependencies of a small nation 
restricted to the Mediterranean.* 

Other objects of the scheme .—‘ The. creation of an atmosphere of 
mutual regard,’ for ‘ kind hearts are more than coronets; ’ a symbol 
of a nation confident against the world in arts, natural resources, and 
arms; a correction to that distemper of peoples, as of individuals, 
which the late Earl Russell once called a ‘ little spasm of independ¬ 
ence,’ but these little spasms of independence require attention 
where, as in Australia, two-thirds of the population are native-born. 
Looking at it from a physical point of view the scheme ought to act 
as an antidote to the debilitating effects of luxury,, wealth, and 
civilisation, for should it be carried out in its full conception the 
honoTirs which it affords should be those for which the flower of the 
Race would chiefly strive. • 

II 

Name.—(a) Pan-Britannic covers that section of the scheme which 
should consist of contests between inhabitants of the Imperial 
Dominions; (6) All-Anglian covers the contests which will take place 
between the champions of the Britannic contests and those whom our 
kindred in the United States of America send after preliminary 
trials there. Upon this point Mr. G. A. Adee, well known for many 
years in connection with Yale University sport., writes me that after 
considerable inquiry he has no doubt that American champions 
would be willing to compete with the winners of the proposed Pan- 
Britannic contests, in an international contest for the championship, 
All-American versus All-Great Britain and Colonies. This scheme 
takes no cognisance of the rest of the world, but if fitting combatants 
are produced, the Pan-Britannic and All-Anglian champions might 
meet those of other countries at a time subsequent to the periods of 
the contests under review. 


Ill 

General idea.—r-Th.& general scheme deals, in addition to the 
popular elempnt of Athletics, with a formal opening, and a ceremony 
of state, to which the President of the United States shall be invited 
as Chief Guest of the Empire. At this opening ceremony, a poem or 
song, composed for the occasion, shall be recited on the subject of 
the Empire and the unity of the Race outside of politics. The 
general scheme also includes a Conference upon matters of social, 
scientific, commercial, and industrial importance to the Empire 
and the Anglo-American people. Exhibition games of cricket. La 
Crosse, cycling, baseball, and an aquatic ■ contest at Henley, and 
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other gatherings, as well as social festivities in accord with the spirit 
of the scheme. The scheme also includes an Imperial Eeview by the 
<iueen, who shall be attended by a body-guard representing the whole 
of the Home, Colonial, and Indian forces; also the establishment 
of scholarships. The Saturday of the Festival week shall be a 
general holiday throughout the Empire, and upon this day there 
shall be another state ceremony, at which the prizes shall be dis¬ 
tributed. A suggestion has been made bj^ a Colonial writer that the 
champions of the final contests should be empowered to tender to the 
Head of the British State a renewal of the allegiance of the youth of 
the Empire. This would certainly be a novel, and it might be made 
an impressive, sight. 

The Festival shall cover Monday to Saturday inclusive, in the 
second full week in July, which is Henley week. 

IV 

Athletics .—Athletics which demand no exceptional expense and 
no aid outside of Nature’s endowment and practice, such as running,' 
jumping, walking, and putting the w^eight, shall form tlie backbone 
of the sporting section. There will also be exhibition games, in¬ 
clusive as far as possible of the games of the Empire and of the Race. 

Let it be understood that the athletic contests, while open 
to the whole Democracy, are purely amateur; that is, they are 
to be for those who engage in such exercises for the pleasure they 
find in them and the benefits other than pecuniary that they derive 
from them. These contests will be in walking, running, jumping, 
both with and without weights, putting 'the weight, and the other 
events which usually fill the card. I think that both the Colonials 
and Americans should be consulted before the events should be 
definitely settled upon. A cycling contest will also take place. 

My object in suggesting that the Festival shall always take place 
in Henley week is, that if the Colonies or America send representa¬ 
tives they shall be able to contest there. For amateur aquatic com¬ 
petition the organisation is perfect, the gathering almost a household 
word, and the winners of the Grand Challenge and the Sculls there 
may be regarded as the champion amateur eight and champion 
amateur sculler of’the world. When we know whether, colonial re¬ 
presentative crews or scullers, not such scratch contestants as may 
appear this year, are really coming, some arrangement will have to be 
made with the Henley Regatta Committee. If -it is further desired to 
row between Putney and Mortlake, this must be considered. I know 
that colonial and American oarsmen are discussing much this scheme, 
but they have an idea that they are not quite up to Grand Challenge 
form. Still, there is nothing like making a start, even if there is a 
chance of being beaten. What should we think of Cambridge if her 
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oarsmen declined to row Oxford next year or any other year, on the 
ground that the contest was a foregone bonclusion ? A race is always 
a race, and if speed is not always obtainable, it is pluck, and endu¬ 
rance, and experience which have made our people what they are. 

With regard to the exhibition games I have no doubt but that 
both the American baseball and Canadian La Crosse teams could pay 
their expenses by a tour through England. As for cricket, I think 
there would be little difficulty in getting up a good team of Colonial 
cricketers for representative matches, especially as in all probability 
a South African team will be in England next year. 

Other competitions might also be arranged which would give 
ample scope for the exercise of other physical excellences not covered 
by the programme outlined. 


V 

Scholarships .—It is suggested that a certain number of historical, 
scientific, and technical scholarships shall be founded, open to all sub¬ 
jects of the Queen, and examinations for which shall be held simultai- 
neously at various centres of the Empire. It is suggested that one 
of these scholarships shall be founded by each city of the Empire of 
over 80,000, or by individual givers. Each scholarship to be called 
after its founder. 

The aim of these scholarships is : first, to enable clever young men 
to travel and to study the resources of our great Empire, and to use 
them and their reports as fertilisers, to instil into the great British 
public some notion of what the Empire is like, which some of them 
seem to hold so very cheap. 

Secondly, to enable young men, trained to the very highest 
pitch in the Colonial Universities (and as they are all open by scholar¬ 
ships to every clever Board School boy, this means all the pick of all 
the classes) and capable, let us hope, of sound original work, to come 
home and have the two-fold advantages we can offer here. First, the 
most distinguished men in every branch of life as teachers, men who 
must from the very necessity of the case be head and shoulders above 
our Colonial brothers; second, free views of our libraries and museums, 
crammed as they are to the roof with the world’s choicest possessions, 
the heritage of ages and ages of man’s genius and gifts. 

Every such student on his return would be a centre of light and 
leading, would necessarily raise the tone all round him, and would do 
much to wipe out of the too eager credulous young Colonial the 
idea that the Mother Country is an effete played-out old place not 
worth troubling about. 

The following is an outline for the proposed establishment of the 
Britannic scholarships (1) Two divisions—(a) Home ; (6) Colonial 
and Indian. 
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Some. 

(а) Tenable for two years. 

(б) At least twenty given annually. 

(c) Holder to travel in Colonies or India, to study resources of some particular 
industry or group of industries. 

(d) To submit reports at end of, say, each six months, and a final report at 
expiration of two years, embodying results of inquiries, and giving suggestions for 
future improvement in trade &c. connected with industries studied. 

(e) These reports to be published by Colonial or Indian Offices. 

(/) Scholarships to be awarded on the results of examinations, or on recom¬ 
mendation of some university at which candidate has been a distinguished student 
for a certain length of time—perhaps both plans might be a’dopted. 

(y) Value to be sufficient to cover living and reasonable travelling expenses. 

* 

Colonial and Indian. 

(a) Tenable for four years. 

(i) At least one hundred given annually. 

(c) To be divided up as under: Australia twenty-five. Dominion of Canada 
twenty-five, South Africa ten, Indian Empire thirty. West Indies &c., five, 
smaller colonies, say five. 

(d) To be awarded on result of examination only, same papers for whole of 
Empire, but candidates to have choice of a certain number of subjects out of a 
larger number. 

(e) Papers to cover; Medicine, Pure Science, Arts and Literature, Engineering, 
Law. Hence a candidate might win, scholarship in any one of these divisions. 

(/) Home Education Office to imdertahe appointment of E-xaminers, local 
authorities to supervise and arrange actual examinations. 

(^) Home Education Office to supervise work of students while in Great 
Britain, and to receive reports as to work of students. Also to pay allowances. 

(A) Student to undertake to return to ovra Colony. 

(») Value 2(K)/. a year, and free passage home and out. 

(A) Students to have free choice of place and methpd of study, it being under- 
■stood that they would mainly devote themselves to original work in their own 
branch. 

(/) Technical students would spend part of their time on works or in factories. 

(?») Actual cost to Home Government would bo very small, only that of fees 
to examiners and control. 

, (n) Candidates would need to give, say, twelve months’ notice of their intention 
to compete, and to select their subjects, so that examination papers could be pre¬ 
pared. 

Conference. —A Conference shall sit for five days, at which sub¬ 
jects of importance shall be discussed. Notice of the subject to be 
given six weeks previous to the opening of the Pan-Britannic. It 
may be pointed out that next year the British Association meets at 
Oxford, and features of Colonial interest might be imparted to it. 
This Conference shall not be confined to inhabitants of the Empire, 
but be open to Americans of the United States. In connection with 
this Conference visits of Colonial delegates should be’planned to the 
chief seats of industry, and every effort should be made to bring the 
Colonial artisan into touch with his fellow-workers of the older world, 
his isolated position being productive of a narrow thinking power, and 
with it a restricted and crude knowledge of his craft. In connection 
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mth the Pan-Britannic idea a movement is already on foot in Mel¬ 
bourne for a visit to London as an educational trip for a party of 
Australian artisans. But I fear the financial conditions now prevail¬ 
ing there will not further the plan. 

Minor Festivals, —In the original sketch of this scheme by me, 
I madft no reference tq certain minor festivals which have since 
occurred to me. I now suggest that during the three years which 
will elapse during the first and fourth celebration of the Pan-Britan¬ 
nic and All-Anglian gathering, a festival social, athletic, and military 
shall be.celebrated'in each part of the Empire—^in 1895 in Canada— 
in 1896 in Australia—in 1897 in South Afirica—and that at these 
festivals the Heir-Apparent, or sonle one specially delegated to 
’ represent the throne, shall be present, attended by a body-guard 
representing the military forces of the Empire. There is no doubt 
about it but that if Koyalty wishes to keep its hold over the outlying 
democratic and independent spirited communities of the Empire, its. 
representatives must be seen there more frequently, and why not at 
regular intervals if the occasion is found? as it might be in the 
establishment of a Canadian periodic gathering, an Australian and a 
South African. I do not think I go beyond contemporary opinion in 
suggesting the establishment of these* minor festivals, for did not 
his Eoyal Highness the Prince of Wales remark at the twenty-first 
anniversary of the foundation of the Eoyal Colonial Institute on 
March 1889: ‘ It is the duty, if it be possible, of all Englishmen, and 
above all, of all statesmen, to visit these great Colonies, which will 
prove to them how proud we may be of being Englishmen, and of 
what the indomitable energy of Englishmen can do ’ ? 

I see no reason whatever why it should not be one of the main 
duties of the Heir-Apparent to spend two or three months of every 
year in such a visit, voyage included, to the Imperial Dominions or 
the American continent, in Africa, and in Australia. Such visits 
would do much to keep alive the feeling of sentiment and kinship 
which it is so desirable to foster, and the establishment of them 
would found, I am convinced, a new era in monarchical .government, 
and would be received by an outburst of loyalty before which would 
sink into feebleness the disruptive-promptings of self-seeking, or per¬ 
haps really patriotic. Colonial politicians. It is not what the Colonies 
are now, but what they will be in a few years, that we have chiefly to 
consider. I merely make this suggestion. It is for the leading men 
in the great satrapies of the Empire and the public there to take 
it up if they think it worth while. As the senior outlying part 
of the Empire, Canada -should have the first visit in 1895. A great 
ceremonial gathering could be easily arranged, and further weight 
might be given to the visit if the Meeting of the British Association 
be held in Canada, as is proposed, for that year. It has been well 
and wisely said by royal lips: ‘We regard the Colonies as integral 
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parts of the Empire, and oiir warmest sympathies are with our brethren 
beyond the seas, who are no less dear to ns than if they dwelt in 
Kent or Surrey.’ It is very pleasant for the colonists to hear these 
things, but, to use an old phrase, seeing is believing, and if monar¬ 
chical principles are to keep in touch with the growth of Canadian,. 
Australian, and South African thought, royal personages must be seen 
there more frequently. ‘ Out of sight, out of mind,’ is another old 
saying, founded on experience. 

Finance .—Lord Lome said in writing to me, when I first proposed 
the Pan-Britannic scheme, that its expense would be enormous. I 
suppose he meant to the Mother Country. I must confess that at first 
I was rather inclined to this view also, but the more I have looked 
into ways and means the less I think of it, and the view taken by 
the late Permanent Under-Secretary for the Colonies of the matter 
I prefer. He, Sir Eobert Herberj;, says: ‘ Agreeing that the prizes 
shall not be money, or of any great value, I am disposed to think that 
the competitors coming from a distance to the festival should, in some 
cases, have assistance towards their travelling expenses from a central 
fund. Such a fund, probably, need not be very large, as the rich and 
populous communities should not call upon it.’ When Sir Eobert 
Herbert wrote me this in November last year I must further confess 
that I thought he erred in an optimistic direction, as I am convinced 
now that the former view is an erroneous one. The attitude, more¬ 
over, which the greater Colonies are taking up -towards the financial 
support of their representation proves that Sir Eobert Herbert’s view 
is a correct one. They are making an appeal for funds to co-operate 
in the scheme ‘ without going cap in hand to the British enthusiast, 
who will find ample scope for his generosity in assisting the smaller 
dependencies of the Empire.’ In Australia, South Africa, and Canada, 
proposals have also been publicly made that some of the expense of 
representation shall be put upon the Government estimates. But it 
would be much more advisable, for many reasons, if-financial support 
was voluntary and spontaneous. There is good ground to work upon. 
For instance, the Secretary of the Victorian A.A. A., in writing to the 
Melbourne Argus under date of the 19th of April, says there are 
nearly a thousand athletes connected with the Victorian Association 
as members of the public schools, the leading private schools, the 
university, and the various athletic clubs in Melbourne and the chief 
towns of the Colony. This only refers to one Colony, lind I do not 
think I am wrong in statiilg that the New Zealand and New South 
Wales Associations are equally strong, for it must be remembered 
that the team of athletes coming from the Australasian Colonies is to 
be representative of the whole*. Upon this joint representation 
the secretary of ‘ The New Zealand Amateur Athletic Association ’ 
thus corresponds a mail or two back: ‘ It is almost certain that we, 
in New Zealand, will join hand and help to make the team an Aus- 
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tralasian one. At any rate I intend moving to tMs efiect at the next 
meeting of my Association, and it is almost certain that my motion 
will be carried.’ The same movement to obtain financial support for 
a thorough representation of each is also going on in America and 
South Africa among the members of athletic associations. I have not 
referred to promises of individual support from wealthy men and 
Federationists throughout the Empire. - 

I think I have said sufficient to show that in the greater Colonies 
the idea has emerged from the theoretical and discussion stage into 
the practical, and that men are looking about for ways and means to 
carry to an early conclusion an idea which has been approved of. 
I do not say that money will not be wanted here. It will be wanted 
both to help the Colonies which are not in good position to help them¬ 
selves, and to help towards the ordinary working expenses of the 
scheme. 

I merely treat here from a financial point of view of the athletic 
representation at the festival, not of the proposed State functions, 
nor of the permanent endowment which will be necessary for the 
foundation Of the proposed scholarships. For less worthy and useful 
schemes much more money has been found than will ever be demanded 
for the completion in its full entirety of the Pan-Britannic and All- 
Anglian idea. 

"What has been dxme .—From the foregoing it will be seen that 
the idea has been thoroughly discussed, and that it has entered upon 
its practical stage. In Great Britain, a strong and representative 
Committee has been formed. In the Colonies, in addition to the 
support of the athletic organisations, it has found friends among the 
public men. In Australia 8ir Frederic Sargood, the Hon. James 
Service, the Hon. Alfred Deakin, the Hon. B. K, Wise, the Hon. Mr. 
Best, and the Hon. William MacMillan; in South Africa, Sir Thomas 
Upington, the Chief Justice, Sir James Sievewright, and others; in 
the West Indies, Sir Henry Blake, the Governor of Jamaica, are at 
the head of an organised and active movement to bring the full idea 
to fruition; while in Canada Sir .lohn Thompson has promised to bring 
it before his cabinet. The idea is a new one, and the English people 
are slow to move; however, I think it will be admitted that a great 
deal has already been done, but much more remains to be done before 
this gathering is founded as an institution for the Pan-Britannic and 
All-Anglian people. Men write all over the English-speaking world, 
that interest has already been quickened in manly games by the 
mere proposal, and if they can only be carried out on the scale and 
with the magnificence which I have in my mind’s eye they ought to 
be an agent and incentive to friendship and manliness, for many 
generations to come. As a nation and a rac|^ we are at a critical 
period of our existence—we are often reminde#'"|iPapua, but seldom 
of Sparta. By the simplicity of the prizes which the old Greeks gave 
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to their champions in the Olympic games, I have no doubt that the 
institutors of those games wished to imply that it was honour and 
honour alone, and not mean and sordid motives, which was the main¬ 
spring of all great actions. Once firmly graft that principle into the 
youth of a nation or a race and they are capable of almost anything. 
When the Persian General Tigranes heard what was the value of the 
prizes for which the Greeks broke their hearts, he exclainled to 
Mardonius, the commander-in-chief, ‘ Heavens! against what men are 
you leading us ? insensible to interest, they combat for'glory.’ 

I dj not claim for this scheme that it will eternally preserve the 
Empire against discordant interests, hut I do think it will tend to 
strengthen the common sympathies, reconsecrate the blood bond in 
an unassuming way, and it may help on indirectly a more complete 
political unity yet to come. If people do not know one another they 
cannot be friends; by estrangements those who were before friends 
cease to be friends. This scheme will bring the members of the 
different portions of the Empire and of the Eace together periodically 
in some centre, and make them, know each other by placing facilities 
in the way for the express purpose. Such gatherings will soften angles 
and may pave the way for Something larger and more comprehensive 
in course of time. The timid, and conservative may regard such an 
idea as an innovation; but, as Lord Bacon says, ‘ Surely every 
medicine is an innovation, and he that will not apply new remedies 
must expect new evils, for time is the greatest innovator; and if 
time alters‘things to the worse, and wisdom and counsel shall not 
alter them for better, what shall be the end ? ’ 


J. Astley Cooper. 
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SOME DAY DREAMS AND REALITIES 

When the autumn holiday comes at last to the tovm-dweller, and he 
has made up his mind to ‘ go ’ somewhere or ‘ do ’ something, he is 
often (without deserving the character or incurring the disasters of 
the personage -I am thinking of) like the spirit which ‘ went about 
seeking rest and finding none ’ till he gets home again. Even if, 
being young, he succeeds in breaking Alpine records (instead of his 
neck) on the Matterhern the cream of his enjoyment rises to the top 
after he has come down from that eminence, and gives its most 
pleasant flavour when poured out in the company of fellow-climbers 
at, say, Paddington. The safe experience of foreign trains, too (with 
success in the matter of scenery and hotels) commends itself best to 
paterfamilias, if not to his party, when he feels his own latch key in 
his waistcoat pocket once more. I am inclined to believe, indeed, that, 
so long as he evades or ignores the arrival of business letters (believing 
that the world vrill turn round even if he takes his hand off the crank), 
there is no ‘ rest ’ to the townsman of ripe years like such as may be 
found in a spell of what is called ‘ rustic seclusion.’ 

The way to enjoy the country is to live in London. When the 
City-dweller dawdles to the village station to meet a friend or see 
whether his box from Mudie has arrived, the sense of the contrasting 
change which a return ticket has wrought for him is intensified by 
the impatience of the train, which cannot stop for a minute without 
fuming to be oflf. And when (the box having been opened) he lies 
in his hammock under the silent shading beech with the last no\'el 
in his hand, and hears the distant cough of engines as they pause, 
or the scream with which they whirl up dust and scraps of .straw in 
rushing past the little wooden platform, they seem to teU bim of a 
striving restless world in the turmoil of which he has no part. Then, 
too, as he cuts the morning paper (one of a parcel flung out by the 
iron piessenger from London) he thinks, perhaps, for a moment of the 
strain and toil with which the latest words and thoughts from all 
quarters of the world have been swept together and impressed on the 
sheet before him since he smoked his last evening pipe. He reads, 
but seems to be almost incalculably removed from the whirlpool which 
sucks all this in and spreads it on his breakfast table along with fresh- 
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laid eggs. Possibly, though, what he reads presents itself to him with 
a sense of distance and perspective hardly realised when, in town, he 
‘ glanced ’ at his paper before the business of the day began, or 
‘ looked it through ’ as he sat in a club arm-chair with the iron hum 
of Piccadilly outside his curtained windows. He thinks, e.gi, that he 
sees an answer to questions which have headed letters in a long news¬ 
paper correspondence,' such as ‘ Who began boycotting? ’ the /act 
being that its genesis coincides with that of humanity, the process 
having as many names as ther§ are languages upon earth. Each 
time it. is ‘ a new application of an old work,’ as the boy said when 
the school-marm spanked him with ‘Eobinson Crusoe.’ The real 
question is, ‘ When did it begin to be unfair ? ’ the answer in this 
case being as obscure as in the other. Then, too, he wonders why 
people should dispute as to whether or no it is essentially ‘ wrong ’ to 
put a compulsory legal limit upon the hours of labour, since they 
might surely admit that its legality is recognised in a certain 
‘commandment,’ though the question there is not about ‘eight 
hours ’ but ‘ six days.’ The principle not only of compulsion but of 
its universal insistence is conceded in that clause of the ‘moral 
law,’ though the minuteness of its severity is more or less evaded 
by even the most ol^edient Christians. The real difficulty, affecting 
all individual conduct of life and national legislation, lies in deter¬ 
mining ‘ where to stop.’ Greneral ‘ coercion,’ however, is obviously an 
inevitable accompaniment of ‘ civilisation, which involves a discrimi¬ 
nating but unprejudiced use of handcuffs’ as well as an appreciation 
of telephones. 

Much as the town-dweller (busy while there) congratulates himself 
on getting hold of a really entertaining novel when he has becalmed 
himself in the country, he reads his paper with a thoroughness and 
appetite unapplied and unfelt amid the importunate surroundings of 
a city. There it is partly associated with the pressure of daily life. 
He sees its enticing invitations at the comer of every street and 
has them shouted in his ears. In his country retreat the only copy 
which he hears of throughout the day is left at his door by the rural 
messenger, from the station, and ho cuts it open with a relish all the 
keener because of the contrast It invites between this little slice of 
the great world and that portion of the smaller one which is around 
him. It changes places with the novel, so to speak. In town that 
represents, and indeed brings, a period of repose. Though it maybe 
called sensational, and sometimes even keeps him awake, it really 
. fulfils the function of sleep, inasmuch as it takes him out of himself 
and detaches him for a while from the importunity of waking life. 
However stirring or calamitous the 'events which it records, they do 
not make any call upon him for exertion, or disturb his prospects. It 
brings an hour of mental quiescence and freedom from responsibility. 
But that is what characterises the whole da}' in bis retreat, and 
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thus (after the first yawning week of well-earned rest) the law of com¬ 
promise presently asserts itself and he wants a little more vinegar in 
his salad. This the newspaper provides for him, and he reads it with 
a steadiness and perception impossible in London. Things appear in 
it with an unforeseen freshness or novelty of announcement. When, 
e.g., he learns that the first ‘ engine ’ has entered Jerusalem he is 
conscious of something being brought about like a ‘ disestablishment ’ 
of the Scriptures, but the invasion brings home to him the magnitude 
of the change which has upset the ^world since the harvest waggon, 
creeping along the lane, was supplanted by the ocean-going steamer, 
and the song of the reapers by the racket of the screw. When will 
this be followed by the keeping of our cows in Australia or Brazil, 
and the arrival of our milk in frozen blocks instead of pails, the dairy 
being an ice house in a ship ? We may expect, however, that though 
sheep have to submit to shearing by machinery, there will be an 
unconquerable reluctance on the part of its possessors to the transfer 
of milk by the same means. Still, possibly, some one will invent a 
tin calf, with india-rubber suctional arrangement, which shall be 
wheeled under the credulous, and impatient cow at suitable hours. 
Anything is conjectural in the progress of that unfeeling ingenuity 
wth which agricultural traditions are being dispelled. 

Meanwhile the town-dweller, steadily assimilating his paper in 
hours of rustic repose, looks up from its sheet with a glance at the 
evidences of that pathetic perseverance in rural usage and nomen¬ 
clature by which he is surrounded. Nothing can exceed the uncon¬ 
scious conservatism of the present middle-aged peasant, who votes 
with vague sincerity for the Radical candidate. Is not his wish 
(when it is felt) for a ‘ small holding’ indicative of a desire to return 
to long-past procedure ? We go back to classical methods of warfare 
when we arm our ships with ‘ rams,’ but his views are still more re¬ 
trospective so far as he thinks of a small plot under spade cultivation, 
and the planting of a garden with fruit trees for home consumption 
and disposal—another Eden (enlightened by a daily arrival of the 
Star), in which Eve shall wear silk on Sundays, and Cain and Abel 
attend a board-school of which Adam is a manager.' 

Among the reasons which make it desirable that a townsman 
should seek recreative change in the secluded parts of his own.country 
is his frequently astonishing ignorance of what it is like—not out¬ 
side, but inside. There are minute details of rural economy which 
it is impossible for him to realise from any des6ription8 of them, 
however realistic. Suppose, for instance, that having read La Terre ,, 
his social curiosity tempts him to spend an autumn holiday in a 
French country district peopled with hard-fisted ‘ peasant proprietors.’ 
We will sa^^othing about any repulsive confirmation of M. Zola’s 
impi^ssions which'.he may meet with, but take one innocent familiar 
feature of thrifty fh&nagement which enables ‘ Jules Martin ’ and his 
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neighbourB to help in supplying the English market with French 
eggs. The townsman who has left Bayswater for only a month asks 
himself (not others) why the peasant in his own land neglects so pro¬ 
fitable a branch pf industry as the rearing of fowls about his cottage. 
Now Hodge is an honest fellow, and in many ways would show a 
favourable contrast to his foreign neighbour of the same class; and 
it is much to be regretted that when (as should be the case always) 
he has a garden and allotment he does not turn his mind to the 
keeping of common poultry more*than at present, and so take some 
wind out of the sails of French and Italian hens. But those thrifty 
toilers ‘ Martin ’ and ‘ Nardi ’ live upon the produce of- their plots, and 
do not supplement their incomes by working for another to whose 
fields and bams they have daily access. Now we all might know that 
fowls live chiefly upon grain, and thus (rightly or wrongly) a farmer 
is tempted to discourage the keeping of them by the labourers on his 
land. No householder is accused of being unfairly suspicious if he is 
careful not to leave small uncounted coin lying about his rooms, but 
the provision for the speedy disposal of pocketed handfuls of com by 
peckish hens is an enticement not altogether unlike that which is 
afforded by stray coppers and threepenny-bits left on the dressing- 
table or dropped on the floor. This is one of the (unpleasant) hints 
which an observant visitor might pick up in his endeavour to form 
an accurate estimate of the position of a peasant in the agricultural 
district. 

There are wheels within wheels in eveiy mral parish, and the 
readjustment of its administrative machinery by the creation of 
* village councils,’ &c. &c,, ’is no such easy business as it may be 
made to look on paper. There are ingrained jealousies all round, in 
support of which the aversion of some farmers to the keeping of 
fowls or a pig by the labourers on their land may be taken as a sample. 
There are social traditions as strong as those which enable a peasant 
to remember the temperament of every acre of ground in the place. 
To the passer-by one ,field is like another, except for the crop which 
it niay happen to be bearing. The ploughman and the reaper know 
^very ‘ burning ’ patch of soil within the borders of the farm where 
they work. And it is the same with their estimate of each family (rich 
or poor) which has lived any time in the parish. Along with this 
(however minute the details of village gossip) tlf^ local exclusiveness 
of the agricultural peasant has made it difficult for the squire, 
parson, or farmer to do more than guess at what he thinks in respect 
to his new social position. This, indeed, is noll ||0 be wondered at, 
since (whatever personal kindness and consideraual^ie may have 
met with) he has been treated as a serf rather than a!^Uzen. He 
has had no recognised part in the government of the community to 
which he belongs, as churchwarden, overseer, or even guardian of 
the poor, and many who have hitherto filled these offices still smile 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 197 ’ H 
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or growl at the thought of his being appointed to either of them. 
They do not realise the inevitable ultimate result of his having.a 
finger in the conduct of the Empire itself, and being strenuously 
invited to move it by legislators (in "posse and c§se) for their own 
ends. Perhaps the observant visitor from the town is better able to 
guess at the complicated agricultural outlook than the countryman. 
He has not become familiarised with the traditional condition and 
attitude of peasants who are slowly but surely taking in what is 
involved in their having votes instead of voices. As he hears the 
j^rplexed farmer’s groans over wheat at thirty shillings a quarter 
and the migration of young labourers to towns (where a growing 
number'of artisans resent their arrival), he wonders whether any cry 
of ‘England for the English’ will tempt the country labourer to 
question the use of its markets for the benefit of American corn- 
growers. When, too, he reflects that the ‘ beaters ’ in a wood have 
identical electoral rights with the ‘ guns ’ outside it, and foresees 
that ‘members’ may be ‘paid’ and a magistrate’s ‘property qualifi¬ 
cation ’ be made the same in the county as in the borough, he asks 
himself what modification of the game laws will come to pass. For 
work or play the agricultural outlook is pregnant and perplexing. 

Among his rural day dreams he possibly has one about the public- 
house ; and in working his way through the letters which episcopal 
suggestions have produced he wonders why so little, or such incom¬ 
plete notice has been taken of the place which it ought to fill in ,a 
country parish. It is not really ‘ public,’ but mostly in the exclusive 
possession of a ‘ class,’ whereas it ought to be the meeting-house of 
all within the place. Working men’s institutes, labourers’ clubs, 
and village reading-rooms have blinded philanthropic eyes to the 
possibility of realising what a ,‘ public ’-house might be, and have 
tended to make it more than ever a mere channel for the sale and 
consumption of strong drink. Properly equipped, and no longer 
managed by the agent of a brewer (miscalled a licensed ‘ victualler ’), 
it should be the recognised place of common social resort in each 
country parish, as a secular handmaid of the Church, j^nd a whole¬ 
some centre of influence and good feeling—the parson dropping in^to 
have a game of draughts with the clerk or a chat with his ‘ sheep ’ 
about the events of the day. In the ideal ‘ public’-house such 
famiUarily would never breed contempt, and as the peasant comes 
to apprehend his citizenship there is nothing in the nature of things 
which ought to make such a realisation impossible. 

Teiflcing of th^ Church and the parson,^ our town visitor, uninter¬ 
rupted in ^ secluded assimilation of news from the distant world, will 
h^dly fair to perceive the incompleteness of the language used in 
such letters as were produced by the ‘ Grind el wald Conference ’ 
about the ‘ reunion of the Chiurches.’ It is obviously an excellent 
thing for Christians who look -at the same facts from different points 
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of view to meet without biting and devouring one another; but why 
should anybody desire universal agreement? For one thing, this 
would take the wind out of the sails of Christian charity, and make 
the virtue of religious toleration impossible. For another, supposing 
all men to be of one mind, and yet knowing oply ‘ in part ’ (as St. Paul 
says) to have arrived at the same theological opinions, a mistake 
would, necessarily, be universal. As dislike of pain, hunger, and 
cold—or, in other words, discontentpient with our natural condition— 
is the divine provision for, and assurance of, human happiness and 
progress, so diversities of religious method, sentiment, and belief 
are the inevitable accompaniments of corporate Christian growth. 
That was so at the first, when the contrasts between believers were 
accentuated by their nearness to the Judaism or heathenism from 
which they have emerged, and some claimed the ezercise of noncon¬ 
formity so far as to ‘ esteem every day alike.* And St. Paul did not 
meet this dissenting difficulty by advising them (in modem language) 
to ‘ sink ’ this difference, and, however they interpreted it, to agree 
in the observance of such a divinely historical institi^tion as the 
Sabbath, whether recognised on the last or first day of the week, but 
said: ‘ Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind. He that 
regardeth the day regardeth it unto the Lord; and he that regardeth 
not the day, to the Lord he doth not regard it.’ • 

Surely what is most needed for the Churches, sects, or separate 
Christian communities (by whatever name we may distinguish 
them) is that each may give his neighbour credit for honesty, and 
admit not merely that there is more than one side to the same truth, 
but that there axe different degrees of light in which the same side 
of a trath may b6 seen. 

In regard to one question which ezercised critics of the late Grin- 
delwald Conference, we hardly need the calm of observant seclusion 
in order to perceive that (in the eyes of its devoutest uphqjlders) the 
real value of episcopal ordination is the divine validity which it gives 
to the acts of the minister, so that, e.g., without it the Holy Commu¬ 
nion is no inore spiritually effective than a marriage ceremony per¬ 
formed by an actor in a play is legally binding. That is the point, 
beside which all questions about the forms of Church' government are 
comparatively unimportant. It is a desire to be assured that there 
has,been no ‘solution of manual continuityin the apostolical suc¬ 
cession of thd Anglican Church which makes so many anxious to 
prove the due consecration of Archbishop Parker. You may have an 
intermittent line of office clerks, in wliich the last is as good as the 
first; you may start a new one in, say, Melbourne or Sydney. But an 
episcopal Church cannot be so officered. The fresh foundation of an 
episcopate in a colony is ruled to be radically impossible. It can be 
introduced only through the mystic wire of sacerdotal mechanism, 
which, once broken, cannot be mended or replaced. It is this, and 

H 3 
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no mere question of the Papacy, which niakes the irritating diflference 
between the Koman Catholic and one who claims a priestly pedigree 
hut is compelled to submit to re-ordination ’ if he joins the Eoman 
Church. That utterly ignores Anglican episcopacy, not as a rival 
mint (the coins of which, though illegally stamped, are yet of gold), 
nor as an illicit still (the produce of which, though contraband, has 
genuine alcoholic influence), but as baselessly pretentious, and no 
more able to transmit the grace of sacerdotal power than a telegraphic 
instrument without a wire is to send a message. When, therefore, 
an English bishop talks about the ‘ reunion of Churches,’ involving 
an invitation that Nonconformist ministers should recognise episcopal 
formation,‘he virtually denies that sacerdotal validity of his Church 
which is claimed as radically essential to its being by a multitude of 
its ministers and members (since no honest Dissenter would admit it 
any more than he would profess allegiance to the Church of Rome), 
and thus promotes discord rather than union. ‘ Many men, many 
minds.’ When shall We arrive at the conclusion that, after all is 
said and done, in our present state of imperfect religious knowledge 
(admitted Ijy our acceptance of distinct Scripture sentences which 
assume it) there can be only one sure bond of union among Christians, 
capable of being'recognised and acted upon by all, namely, a readiness 
to allow the sincerity of those who differ from ourselves, along with 
an honest desire to accept and use such increments and interpretations 
of the light of truth as we are able to bear ? 


Harry Jones. 
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I/OPF TO CATALOGUE BOOKS 


It is of importance that the vast stores of literature that we possess 
in our public and semi-public libraries should be made more acces¬ 
sible to students—^accessible in the sense of the subject-matterof the 
books being intelligently made known, and not, as is now the ca^e to 
a great extent, hidden by the very various, unsystematic, and peculiar 
modes of cataloguing them. To this end it is necessary that sen¬ 
sible bibliography should be treated scientifically, and studied to a 
greater extent than is now the case. 

The term ‘ literature ’ as it is used in this connection’ does not, of 
course, comprehend all printed matter, but it includes the books, 
journals, or prinfed material usually found in libraries. Its defini¬ 
tion would be long and varied—indeed, we have not yet had a com¬ 
pletely satisfactory one—but in the following remarks it will be found 
to have a very expansive reach. 

The practical study of bibliography has been much neglected; 
and it is now proposed to show that there are many matters of 
moment in the details of the subject which not only seriously affect 
■ literature and libraries but the public generally. Such questions as— 

1. The best system of cataloguing bCoks— i.e. whether they should 
be arranged under the authors’ names or under the subjects, and 
the possibility of formulating a uniform system. 

2. The classification of the subjects of literature. 

3. The possibility of having a general catalogue of books, or 
index to literature, with an arrangement indicating the books that are 
in our national institutions, and the proper authority for carrying 
.this out. 

4. The provision of a subject-index to periodical literature, com¬ 
pleting the work of Poole’s Index to [general] Periodical Literature, 
which at present does not include the articles in scientific journals 
And in the Transactions of learned societies. 

Let us_take these subjects in order. In this connection the sub¬ 
ject of cjitaloguing is of the first importance. It is by the means of 
•catalogues, or should be, that we find out what has been written in 
any department of human knowledge, and are enabled to avoid the 
repetition’of researches and investigations that have been already 
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performed. In the department of science especially it occasionally 
happens that investigations which have been made with great care 
and labour are aftenvards found to have been already made and pub¬ 
lished, and that for want of a convenient reference time, labour, and 
money have been lost. In other cases the precedent work is of great 
assistance in new investigations in , literature nnd science; and 
the catalogues are of real value in giving information as. to what 
has been written on tlie various subjects. The catalogues of* our 
libraries, therefore, should be treated *as works having a special value. 
But at present each public library appears to have an arrangement 
of its bwn with regard to its list of books, 'though there appears to 
be a singular unanimity with respect to the practice of placing a 
book under the author’s name fis the initial word—that is, if it is 
possible to obtain it. Ther^ are exceptions with regard to periodi¬ 
cals, encyclopaedias, collections, sacred books, and of course anonymous 
works. This author-heading practice is so simple and easy, that 
whatever may be the after-arrangement, classification, or division, it 
is now generally the initial word in the arrangement of books in 
catalogues. In the catalogue of the library of the British Museum 
the alphabetical-author arrangement is adopted with the exceptions 
indicated. Bui; in this case there is also a special innovation inter¬ 
fering strangely with facility of access to the literafure required— 
that is, the periodical publications of all kinds are catalogued under 
the names of the places where the journals, or the institutions whose 
proceedings are recorded; are situate or published, rather than under 
the title of the journal or the name of the institution. For instance, 
the following are the first two entries under the heading ‘ Man¬ 
chester ’— Ah-o'-tE Yale's Chnstmas Annual, &c.; The Alliance, a 
weekly jotunal, &c. 

This is an eccentricity that has not been found necessary in any 
other public institution excepting the Bibliotheque Nationale at 
Paris, where periodicals are placed under the heading ‘ Academies.’ 
A few libraries- liave of late made a subject-index at the end of the' 
alphabetical-author arrangement, and in the result, as, for instance, 
at the Manchester Free Library, the subject-index volume of the 
‘catalogue is invariably used instead of the catalogue itself. 

The exceptions called for by the arrangement of books under the ' 
authors’ names in catalogues are many and varied. As before men¬ 
tioned, there are the anonymous books; great hooka such as the 
Bible, the Talmud^ the Koran, &c. (whilst their exegesis are placed 
under the commentators’ names) j and encyclopjedias and periodical . 
publications, which are usually placed under the first word of the title 
not an article. In the case of biographies it is the general practice 
to catalogue the books under the names of the writers; but there is 
no reason why the subject of a biography should not be treated to a 
subject-matter heading in cataloguing, just as the subjects 6f investi- 
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gation by scientific men, and the fanciful titles of poems, plays, and 
novels are so treated when anonymous. 

To connect minor things with greater, the worry consequent on 
the present want of system may be illustrated by daily experience. 
The issues of catalogues' by the booksellers have l^gely increased. 
Immediately one becomes known as a book-buyer, or as connected 
with one of the learned societies that publish lists of their members, 
booksellers inundate him with their catalogues. These are mostly 
author lists, and we have to wade continuously through a large 
number of columns of small type to see if, by- chance, there may be 
a book on a subject in which we are interested. To those connected 
with jjublic and semi-public libraries it is worse, for -they must con¬ 
sult large numbers of catalogues for desiderata. In addition, the 
2 )ublishers are continually issuing lists of new books or of current 
stock, and in the case of a few of these a little progress is being 
jnade in the way of systematic arrangement, for occasionally a rough 
classification is adopted. Thanks are also due to the publishers of 
Whitaker’s Bfiference Catalogue of Current Literature and Low’s 
English Catalogue for the progress they have made in their par¬ 
ticular lists. They are a steji in advance, and are useful; but still 
the lists are invariably arranged under the names of the authors 
alone, and would be much more useful if the goods advertised were 
under the names given to tliein. 

It is from no want of reverence for literature that the term 
‘ goods ’ is used, for, after all, the subject-matter of a book is the 
book itself, the raison d'Hre of its existence. The author is, or 
ought to be, secondary. The reverence for the few great names 
known to earlier literary history interfered with our proper estimate 
of the real purposes of literatiue and created a custom, and, as in 
the case of many other customs, the practice of it has created a pre¬ 
judice in its favour. But literature should be made accessible by its 
material, its subject-matter. By this only can it be arranged in 
order* Order is a necessity throughout nature and should not be 
abrogated in literature. 

Librarians have sometimes raised a doubt as to the existence of 
sufficient skilled labour to jjroduce catalogues of books under an 
arrangement of .subjects. During thirty-five years’exjjerience in a 
college, a projirietary, and a free j)ublic library, I have had a large 
number of assistants who wer? quite callable of doing this. It is 
many times easier than the profluction of an English dictionary, 
.for instance, in which the etymology, with occasional criticism, of 
each word is carefully studied. And it is worth while to remind 
the doubters that every word of the Bible, Homer, Aristophanes, 
iEschylus, Pindar, Tacitus, Thucydides, Shakespeare, Shelley, Tenny¬ 
son, Milton’s Poetry, &c., has been indexed by persons without any 
special technical training for the purpose. The 'work of Agassiz 
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(Louis) in the great Nomenclator Zoologieus, 2 vols. 4to, and 
the Bibliogra'phia Zoologioe et Geologice, 4 vols. 8vo, though of a 
somewhat different nature, is another instance of simple useful in¬ 
dustry valuable in its results. It should be noted that the latter 
important work ‘.was mainly comjjosed by the professor for his own 
private use during the leisure moments of a life of almost inces¬ 
sant scientific research’ (vide preface). The grand work that Dr. 
J. S. Billings has done for medical bibliography in his Catalogue 
of the Lilymry of the Surgeon-General’s Office of the United States 
Army may also well* illustrate this point. In this catalogue there 
are literally thousands of subdivisions of subjects of medical science, 
alphabetically arranged, together with author-entries, and including 
not only the separate works, but also the subjects of ai tides in more 
than two thousand s‘ets of periodicals. It has proceeded as far as 
‘ Shu ’ in twelve volumes imperial octavo, and there are 496,533 
subject-matter entries, in addition to 219,237 authors’-name entries. 
It is a standing monument of the truth of the assertion that dic¬ 
tionaries of subjects treated in literature are practicable, and would 
be an inestimable benefit to .science and to literature. 

A committee (consisting of Professors Cayley, Grant, and ’Stokes) 
appointed by the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
‘ to consider the formation of a catalogue of philosophical memoirs ’ 
reported on the 13th of June, 1856 : 

The committee are desirous of expressing their sense of the great importance 
and increasing need of such a catalogue. . . . The catalogue should not be restricted 
to memoirs in transactions of societies, but should comprise, also, memoirs in the 
proceedings of societies in mathematical and scientific journals, ephemerides, and 
volumes of observations, and in other collections not coming under any of the pre¬ 
ceding heads. . ^ . There should be a catalogue according to the names of authors, 
and also a catalogue according to subjects. 

Concluding: 

The catalogue, according to authors’ names would be the most readily executed, 
and this catalogue, if it should be found convenient, might bo first published. The 
time of bringing out the two catalogues would of course depend upon the sufficiency 
of the assistance at the command of the editors; but if the catalogue be undertaken 
it is desirable that the arrangements should be such that the complete work might 
be brought out within a period not exceeding three years. 

The work was in part proceeded with, and the Royal Society’s 
Catalogue of the Scientific Papers contained in Sdentific Periodicals, 
alphabetically arranged under the authors’ names only, was produced. 
There are now eight volumes quarto, giving the author-lists from all 
the principal scientific journals from a.d. 1800 to 1873, and the half 
of a second supplement to 1883, giving the names to ‘ Gis.’ Its in¬ 
sufficiency is daily proved by the specialists; for unless the names of 
all the authors who have ever written on a certain subject are known 
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by the investigator, much that has been Aimtten is locked up from 
his knowledge, and in any case much time is lost. 

The Americans and the Germans are in advance of us in the 
study of ■ biblibgraphy. The Scandinavians also appear to be 
coming to the front. I have just seen the Kmgl. Bibliotek, Stock¬ 
holm. Sveriges Offerdliga bibliotek, Stockholm, Upaala, Lund, 
Goteborg. Accessions Katalog 5, 1890. Utg. of. K. Biblioteket 
genom E. W. Dahlgren (Stockholm, 1891,-8vo). It is a continuation 
of the combined classed ccttalogues 6f the twenty-two public libraries 
in these four cities. The libraries containing any individual work 
are shown by heavy-faced initials of each library*at the end of the 
catalogue-entry of such book or work. 

It is not scientific or necessary to mix up the subjects of books in 
a catalogue under the authors’ names. It is aS little scientific as to 
mix up biological scalpels and microscopes, chemical balances and 
tests, astronomical telescopes and clocks, physical dynamometers and 
thermometers, or the hundred other scientific appliances of the 
special departments of science, in one laboratory. Take the catalogue 
of the British Museum in illustration. ' It is for the use of students, 
and every student must be a specialist when using it. The problem 
he has to solve is to find, under the alphabetical arrangement of 
authors’ names, the books in the library on the subject he is studying. 
The problem is soluble; but consider the enormous amount of time 
and labour to be spent on each occasion it has to be solved! Yet a 
catalogue exists for the purpose of aiding the advance of knowledge. 

■ The second question is the subject of the classification of literature. 
It has been often'discussed, but the growing necessity for specialisa¬ 
tion in study demands that the results of the discussion should be 
formulated. It is a subject on which much imagination and fancy 
has been used, but its pith may be readily epitomised. 

It is hardly possible to deny that all real literature may be placed 
under the three heads that Francis Bacon indicated in a.d. 1605— 
namely. History, Philosophy, Poetry; or, in other words, Memory, 
Eeason, Imagination, ‘ the fountains of human learning.’ The only 
exceptions would be encyclopaedic works and general periodicals. 
Perhaps it would be more applicable to the practical methods of 
present-day expression of knowledge to use the terms Research, Record, 
and Appfied Knowledge. However this may be, the division of all 
literature under certain heads or classes and'their nomenclature are 
fair subjects for settlement*. It may be assumed that the question 
would at first be restricted to the main heads of literature, the sub¬ 
divisions naturally following. A practical and authoritative decision 
on -so important a subject should be formulated and distributed. It 
is important because of the extraordinary variety of classifications 
now used, I have before me nearly two hundred %'arions systems of 
classification, from Aldus Manutius, a.d. 1498, to the present time, 
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but, intrinsically, the- variations are differences in the terms' of. ex¬ 
pression only. If a simple scheme were discreetly arranged by com¬ 
petent authority and promulgated, the librarians, the booksellers, and 
the public generally would prove its utility. This settled, the ques¬ 
tions of the subdivisions and author-entries, or subject-'entries, would 
be much simplified. 

It has been argued that there are books which it is impossible to 
classify, but it is obvious that with a section for encyclopaedic works 
and general periodicals a book of this nature could not be found; 
also, that .some books can be pla*ced in various classes; but the answer 
to this is, of course,•' Put them in.’ That the divisions of intellectual 
knowledge, however, are sufficiently definite to allow of a working 
decision may be illustrated thus: In the Owens College Library, 
Manchestef, containing'more than fifty-three thousand volumes, there 
has been no difficulty in creating departmental libraries, or in placing 
in separate rooms the books relating to (1) Theology; (2) Language 
and Literature; (3) Mental and Moral Science; (4) Political and 
Economical Science; (5) Legal Science; (6) History and Geography; 
(7) Mathematical and Physical Science and Astronomy; (8) Natural 
History; (9) Medical Science; and (10) Fine Arts. The classes or 
departments are divided into sections and subdivisions of sections, 
each alphabetically arranged on the shelves as near as possible 
according to the catalogue. Pamphlets are bound together according 
to their subjects and placed in the divisions or sections of their classes. 
The periodicals relating to the subjepts of each department are placed 
in the ‘ general collections ’ of that department, and the general .or* 
polygraphical literature of general' encyclopaedias, periodicals, biblio¬ 
graphies, and literary history are placed in a separate department 
and cross-referenced as far as necessary. These are what is called 
, the Reference Department. 

In America, as before said, they have found out that traditional 
customs required to be adapted to the scientific needs of the present, 
and their catalogues are very much superior to British catalogues. 
Our traditional customs have a stronger hold, and we have too easily 
followed the precedents of the earlier ages; but it is as absurd to 
quote the immature efforts of the centuries that have passed with ’ 
regard to cataloguing and the classification of knowledge as to quote 
inexperience in other matters of applied science. A really 'good de¬ 
parture has been made by the Patent Office of the United States 
in a (dassified index tk> all the periodicals received in its library 
from the 1st of January, 1991. This office indexes 175 journals 
in English and Continental languages in the classes Electricity, 
Engigaeering, Chemistry, and Photography, under leading headings 
of the subjects, with their subdivisions; the alphabetical arrange¬ 
ment being repeated in each division and subdivision. The indexes 
and sub-indexes to Allibone’s Critical Dictionary of English Litera- 
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ture and of Britiah and American Authors are instances of close 
classification. The book itself contains, with the supplement, 83,000 
authors, and more than 220,000 subjects. There ure at the end 40 
indexes of classes* of literature, and 273 sub-indexes to these. This 
has been necessitated ‘simply because the book is in the form of a 
biographical dictionary of British' and American authors; many of 
the authors, of .course, writing on various subjects. The classes 
are— , 


1. Agriculture. 

2. Antiquities, 
y. Architecture. 

4. Astronomy. 

6. Bibliography. 

6. Biography and Corre¬ 

spondence. 

7. Botany. 

8. Chemistry. 

9. Divinity. 

10. Domestic Economy. 

11. Drama. 

12. Education. 

13. Essayists. 

14. Fiction. 


16. Fine Arts. 

16. Games. 

17. Geography. 

18. Geology. 

19. Heraldry. 

20. History. 

21. Juvenile. * 

22. Law. 

23. Literary History. 

24. Mathematics. 

25. Mechanics. 

26. Medicine. 

27. Mental and Moral 

Philosophy. 

28. Morals and Manners. 


29. fiusic. , 

80. Natural History. 

81. Natural Philosophy. 

82. Naval and Military. 

33. Philology. 

34. Poetiy. . 

35. PoliticalJEconomy. 

36. Political Philosophy. 

87.. Topography. , 

38. Trade and Commerce. 

39. Travels. 

40. Voyages. 


And there has been no difficulty in arranging all British and American 
literature under these heads and their 273 sub-heads. 

We may also instance Eeith’s MepertoHfim der technischen 
Journal-Literatur, arranged under a classification of subjects, and 
the ‘ Systematisches Eegister ’ and ‘ Sach-Eegister ’ of the Berickte der 
deutachen chemiachen Gesellachaft zu Berlin, and Cams and Engel- 
mann’s Verzeiehnisa der Schriften iiber Zoologie welche in den 
.periodiachen Werketv enthalten, continued by Taschenberg, systemati¬ 
cally arranged (or classified) with author and subject indexes, to show 
what the Germans are doing in this direction.^ 

The strong impulse in the direction of technical instruction 
recently exhibited in this country should point out the necessity 
of a strong movement in the direction of rendering more readily 
accessible the technical and' scientific literature we possess. Know¬ 
ledge should not only be free but accessiblfe. Its accessibility is only 
obtained by organisation; by systematic arrangement and classifica¬ 
tion. The orderly arrangement and classification of its'material is 
necessary to the true advance of knowledge. It is the thread which 
leads the explorer through the labyrinths of past attempts. By it 
we save time and labour, and necessarily encourage the higher learn¬ 
ing ; discouraging the dilettantism which has become so prevalgnt, 
and which appears to be enervating our appreciation of the true 
principle and purpose'of literature. ’ 

The third questiop, of the possibility of a unfversal catalogue of, 
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books, is not so impracticable as might at frst sight appear. It 
would necessarily be a great task to begin; but when once achieved 
it could be kept up by annual supplements. The Society of Arts 
Committee on the proposed Universal Catalogue of. Printed Litera¬ 
ture, presided over by the Prince of Wales, reported in 1879 
‘that the great size of the catalogue affords no argument against 
printing it,’ and the authorities at South Kensington very readily 
published (1870-75) a Universal Catalogue of Eook^ on Art in three 
small quarto volumes. There is a very large amount of the work 
already done so far as regards the raw material, and the early com¬ 
pletion of the Catalogue of the Printed Books in the Library of 
the British Museum will supply very good additional material for 
providing a universal catalogue of books. 

We are apt to overlook som^ of the component factors in the pro¬ 
duction of literature; the large amount of capital and the number of 
pers 9 ns employed; that it is subject to the same economic laws as 
other commodities; and that the maUriel of a book, the paper, the 
printing, the binding, as well as the circulation of the matter, are 
as essential and as necessary as the ideas which animate it or the 
information it contains. But the unlicensed facility which has grown 
in the publication of literature of all kinds has probably interfered 
with our proper appreciation of the work of the men engaged in the 
mechanical art of circulating it. This unlicensed facility is exem¬ 
plified in the fact that two of pur leading journals, the Times and 
Punch, have lately, one after more than a hundred years, and the 
other after fifty years of existence, for the first time registered 
themselves at Stationers’ Hall. 

This prompts the question of the utility of Stationers’ Hall as a 
registry of books. Surely there cannot be any doubt of the great 
advantage to literature of its institution! Though the Stationers’ 
Company was originally formed and afterwards incorporated as a 
guild, or association, or .brotherhood of the crafts of the printer, book¬ 
binder, and publisher, it, soon after the adoption of printing in this 
country, became a national institution. Every publication, from an 
edition of the Bible to a ballad, was required to be entered at Sta¬ 
tioners’ Hall. This service is not now legally enforced, bqt under 
the Copyright Act the proprietor of every published work is required 
to register his claim, for his own protection, in the books of the 
Stationers’ Company, before legal proceedings can be taken. Is it 
too much to say that if a book has been considered worthy the pains 
of the writer, the printer, and the publisher, it ought to be considered 
worthy the registering, the cataloguing, and the rendering accessible ? 
Theje can be little doubt but that it is to the enthusiasm of the small 
band of newly incorporated stationers of the Elizabethan period, and 
their fervent resf)ect for the maturing art of printing, that so much of 
the Eh'zabethan literature—the literature of Spenser, of Shakesjoewe, 
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and of Francis Bacon—is preserved to us. The possibility of utilising 
the practical position of the Stationers’ Company in the formation of 
a powerful body, under Government supervision, to take in hand the 
publication of st General Catalogue of English Literature is worthy 
the highest consideration. 

4. An advantage likely to accrue from the more persistent study 
of bibliography is the greater attention that would be given to our 
periodical literature, and the utilisation of much of it. Times have 
changed, "and some of the best literature is now contributed to 
periodical publications. • It is in course of cataloguing to a great 
extent (on the subject-heading system), by means of Poole’s Index 
to [general] Periodical Literature and Supplement. This work is 
very incomplete as far as regards the scientific journals and societies. 
What is now wanted is the placing of the scientific articles (including 
the Proceedings and Transactions of societies) in one general index of 
subjects. The material is provided to "a great extent in the Royal 
Society's Catalogue of the Scientific Papers contained in Scientific 
P^odicals, though under the authors’ names. The re-forming of 
•these under the subjects as the headings or initial words would be 
necessary, and would be of inestimable benefit to literature and to 
science. 

Poole’s Index, so far as it goes, is a valuable 'illustration of the 
principle contended for throughout these remarks, that cataloguing 
under subject-headings is not only possible, but that it is, even when 
incomplete, of the greatest jjossible use. 

This is a slight contribution, in the way of suggestion only, to 
the consideration of a very important subject—more important than 
may at first sight appear. Literature has grown to a great extent 
oflate years ; and there is much work for the librarian, the cataloguer, 
and the hibliograplier generally. Specialism in study has also grown ; ‘ 
and ip the growth of literature of all kinds it has become very neces¬ 
sary that specialism should be aided Jpy the study of practical biblio¬ 
graphy. Ifractjcal, because these matters *of detail that.have been 
indicated arc simple and practicable; they have been tested by expe¬ 
rience, and cxper'erce reports that they may be readily applied. 


J, TAYLoa Kay. 
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COOKERY AS A BUSINESS 


We may live without Poetry, Music and Art; 

We may live without conscience and live without heart; 

We may live without friends, wo may live without books; 

But civilised man cannot live without cooks. 

He may live" without books—what is knowledge but grieving f 

He may live without hope—^what is hope but deceiving? 

He may live without love—-what is passion but pining? 

But where is the man that can live without dining ? 

Owen Meredith. 

The want of competent cooks is v«:y generally acknowledged to be a 
source’of great domestic difficulty; and, as time goes on, is felt more 
and more to be one which seriously threatens the health and comfort 
of the nation. To the inquiry ‘ Where are the cooks ? ’ echo answers 
‘ WTiere ? ’ They do hot appear; increased wages, perquisites, and 
privileges fail to attract them. In England and the colonies there is 
a great and increasing demand for cooks, and there are very few 
women who are able to fill with credit the situations open to them. 
But, strange to say, whilst iqany people, both at home and abroad, well 
able to employ otherg, are obliged to do their own cookery, much is 
> being said of the necessity for a new industry to meet the needs of 
the many women who are unable to obtain employment. One of the 
last suggestions I have seen on this subject is that, in view of this 
pressing want, women «ehoul(f be allowed to find employment as 
sailors. 

There is no doubt that the present dearth of cooks is largely due 
to the fact that facilities for learning cookery for domestic service 
have never been _pjaced within the reach of the working classes. It 
has never been realised by the English that cookery which is to be 
' pmctised, as a business should be learned as a business, and that to 
obtain the experience and manual dexterity which combined make 
the difference between the amateur and the expert, it is as necessary 
to serve an apprenticeship in cookery as in dressmaking, carpentering, 
or any other trade. There is a common saying amongst the English 
that * the French are bom cooks.’ It has been said so often that it is 
now accepted as a truism. But it has no foundation in truth, and the 
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French themselves are in no way responsible for it. ‘ It takes fifteen 
years to make a cook, and even then a man has much to leapi; ’ this 
statement, recently mqde by a distinguished French chef, is scarcely 
that of a man who considers cookery, so far as his nation is concerned, 
as a matter of inherited genius. The difference between the English 
and French cuisine is really due to the fact that the French have 
realised that cookery is a business, or profession, which requires years 
of practice, under competent superintendence to insure perfection, 
whilst the English regard it as something which •can be piciced up in 
domestic service. 

Once make cookery (says Sir Henry Thompson) a distinct business to which 
the young may bo trained—which it never yet has been—and the chance of now 
and then producing a. first-rate cook who may advance the art is within reach. 
Hitherto the practice of cookery has been merely resource for wage-getting 
among ignorant women, who took tp it at hazard, and'acquired such traditions as 
pertained to the kitcheii they happened to enter. Still further, until it is recog- 
nihod in this country as a profession which a man with some education and 
natural taste can exercise, we must be content to rank below other countries in* 
rearing artists of the first order. 

In bis concluding observation. Sir Henry mentions another cause 
of English failure, and that is the want of realisation that a certain 
amount of education is necessary for success. On this point all 
experts agree. Speaking of women as cooks, a chef at one of the 
leading clubs once remarked-to me, ‘ ^Vomen—women are no good; 
they haven’t the brains.’ He, however, afterwards explained this 
aj)parently very discouraging statement about the female intellect 
by saying that nowadays tho greater number of women who entered 
the kitchen were not only too* uneducated, but too mentally inferior, 
to make cooks., ‘ Formerly,’ he said, ‘ we had women of education, 
farmers’ daughters and others; now women of this olasa don’t come 
to us.’ Another leading chef expressed the same opinion, adding, 

‘ In ten years there will be no cooks.’ He was, of course, speaking 
in reference to the women who have t^© exceptional advantage of 
^rvice in club kitchens. 

But it may be said in answer to this that, although therb never 
has been any public effort made to place facilities for learning cookery 
within the reach of the working classes, in bygone days people 
were able to obtain, if not excellent cooks, yet fairly good ones. But 
in bygone days less was required in the way of cookery, and the 
mist.re.sse8 could teach their servants. The average .modem mistress 
i,s unable to teach and train her servants, for domestic management 
has not formed part of her own education. She ,is a ‘ blind leader of 
the blind,’ and the result has been the inevitable fall into the ‘ ditch.’ 
Mrs. Lynn Linton has forcibly described the present position of 
{iffairs:— 
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Once (she sajs) it was considered an essential of womanliness that a woman 
should be a good house-mistress, a judicious dispenser of the income, a careful 
guide to her servants, a clever manager generally. Now practical housekeeping 
is a degradation, and the free soul which disdains the details of housekeeping 
yearns for the intellectual employment of an actuary, of a law clerk and a banker’s 
clerk. Making pills is held to be a nobler employment than making puddings; 
while to distinguish between the merits of Egyptians and Mexicans, the Turkish 
loan and the Spanish, is considered a greater exercise.of mind than to know fresh 
salmon from stale and to lay in household stores with judgment. But the last is 
just as important as the first, and even more so, for the occauon&l pill, however 
valuable, is not so valuable as the daily pudding, and not all the accumulations 
made by lucky speculations are of any use if the home bag which holds them has 
a hole in it. 

The old order has indeed changed, and there seems no prospect 
at tha present time of a very general return of- Englishwomen to the 
simple ways of living and the domestic habits of their great-grand¬ 
mothers, when practical housework formed a part of the daily occu¬ 
pation, and mistresses and servants, who were often poor relations of 
, the family, worked side by side. It is no use harking back to what 
was done in days gone by; for, in spite of all that is being said of the 
mischievous effects, both mentally and physically, on the average 
girl of cramming for examinations ; and in spite of the fact, so often 
pointed out, that the acquirement of a knowledge of facts does not 
by any means insure any intelligent appreciation of their significance, 
the average parents are not satisfied unless their daughters’ education 
is conducted with a view to passing examinations and obtaining 
tangible proof of their nliental advancement in the form of certificates. 
Therefore, although one whole day a week during a girl’s school life 
devoted to learning practical household management under competent 
guidance would effect an enormous ‘change for the better in the 
average English home, the time cannot be spared from other work 
if examination’s are to be successfully passed. 

At present the only approach to an apprenticeship (outside a club 
kitchen) open to an Englishwoman is to enter service as.a scullery- 
maid and work her way up to a cook’s situation in a‘ gentleman’s 
family; but in these days better-educated girls object to the unceA- 
ing drudgery of the scuUerymaid’s place, and her inferior position in 
the household, and if they enter service at all prefer to do so in some 
other capacity. As the number of households where scullery- and 
kitcheninaid# are kept is very limited, compared with those requiring 
cooks, very few women can have even this form of training, and the 
result is frequently unsatisfactory. Two or three years may be spent 
in 8CuUeiy-work, tijen comes plromotion to the kitchenmaid’s place. 
Noir the girl’s ultimate success depends not only on the ability of the 
cook she is under, but on her disposition to impart her knowledge. 
She is uiider no obligation to teach anything, and frequently guards 
with jealous care her culinary secrets from her underlings. . ‘ She 
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always shuts herself up when she is going to do anything particular, 
is a common complaint of the disappointed kitchenmaid who finds the 
door to the acquisition of higher knowledge of her att barred against 
her. An ambitious kitchenmaid has a remedy; she tries to get into, 
a kitchen under a chef, and if she has the good fortune to get into 
a good kitchen, and is careful and painstaking, her success is assured,- 
and the prize of an excellent situation within her reach. 

But most of the women who are acting as cooks have had no 
training at all in kitchen-work; many have entered service in some 
other capacity, and when advancing years have made it more difficult 
to obtain employment, perhaps as parlour- or housemaids, have taken 
advantage of the demand for cooks to enter service in that capacity. 
They trust to the ideas they have obtained in service, and to the 
practical knowledge they can gain in as many cookery lessons as 
their limited monetary resources will allow them to take. Very use¬ 
ful these lessons are, enabling many to do what would otherwise be 
impossible, but they cannot supply the place of long and systematic 
training. Perhaps the most inferior of kitchen servants (for it is a 
misnomer to call them cooks) are those who have left school as early, 
as possible, and for a small wage and a home have been the house¬ 
hold drudges in little places. Here ideas of something higher than, 
the conditions of cottage life are obtained, but the little household 
drudge frequently gets into muddling habits. When old enough she 
takes a situation as general servant, and she again * picks up * more 
information; and as time goes on, enticed by the higher wages 
offered and supported by the courage which is bom of ignorance, she 
boldly enters service as plain cook. Of her wastefulness, want of 
knowledge, and general misdoing have we not heard enough, and 
more than enough ?—for alas !, even the women who are intellectually 
above discussing the merits of a pudding are not above discussing 
the demerits of their cooks—a much less pleasing theme. Our. 
English cook is the Aunt Sally of drawing-room conversation at which 
we all take our fling in turn. We hear as much about her as the 
weafhei'—more, for the feather topic is soon exhausted ; a few em¬ 
phatic utterances on the heat or cold of the day, on the shining of 
the sun or the raining of the rain, and the subject is laid to rest until 
another meeting with an acquaintance or friend compels its resurrec¬ 
tion. Not so our cook; she is always with us, providing an inex¬ 
haustible fund of uninteresting anecdote and biographical detail. 

This, then, is our present situation:—^The modem mistress has 
ceased, as a rule, to be the teacher of the servant and has provided no 
other means for h6r instraction. The servant has ho straw to make 
her tale of bricks, and yet the mistress is as .peremptory in her 
demands as the most severe of Pharaoh’s taskmasters : ‘ Fulfil your 
works, your daily tasks as when there was straw.' Is it to be 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 197 I 
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wondered at that the servant gets weary of wandering after stubble 
to fulfil unreasonable demands ? Can it be reasonable to say that 
the want of cooks is only to be traced to ‘ these schools/ ‘ all this 
over-education/ and ‘ the democratic spirit of the age ’ ? 

At the present time much might be done to remove the evil, 
public funds from which all classes have equally a right to benefit 
being available for education, and the teaching of cookery as a busi¬ 
ness would benefit all classes. I know it will be said, in answer to 
this, that the funds for Technical Education must not be used in 
teaching trades. True, but domestic service is not a business in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term. To train cooks for ordinary 
domestic service would interfere with no trade or other existing 
interests. Dairy-work is being taught as a business, and, after all, 
what is butter-making but a branch of cookery ? I am told that an 
exception is made in the case of dairy-work, as it is ‘a process of 
agriculture.’ Well! ‘ a rose by any other name will smell as sweet.’ 
If this removes the difficulty, why not let the same term be applied 
to other cookery operations; is not the conversion of "wheat into bread 
or fruit into jam as much a process of agriculture as that of turning 
milk into butter ? Surely we may claim for most of the operations 
of plain cookery that they are ‘ processes of agriculture ’ ? In vain 
vill money be spent in improving agricultural products if equal atten¬ 
tion is not paid to the proper conversion of them into food for the 
hjuman species. A well-known author, writing some years ago; has 
remarked: ‘ The greater part of human labour is occupied in the 
direct production of the materials for human food. The farming 
classes and their labourers devote thenaselvea to the planting and 
rearing of oats and other cereals, and the grazing farmer to the pro¬ 
duction of cattle and sheep for the maintenance of the population at 
large. All these articles, com, beef, mutton, and such like, are handed 
over to the female half of the human sjrecies to be converted into 
food for the sustenance of themselves and their husbands and families. 
How do they use their power? Can they cook ? Have they been 
taught to cook ? Is it not a fact that in this country cookery is one 
of the lost or undiscovered arts ? ’ 

The establishment of kitchens, in which girls who wished to do 
so could obtain a training in cookery on leaving school, would soon 
put an en4 to the present difficulty, and open the door to an industry 
now practically closed to the majority of Englishwomen; for, in 
spite of all that is being said about the distaste of the working classes 
to domestic service, it is a fact that there are many more domestic ■ 
servants now than formrarly, and I know that th6re are very many 
working people whoi would prefer that their daughters should be in 
good service than get their living in the fatiguing and unhealthy 
employments of the workroom, with the temptations accompanying 
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them. Quite recently the wife of a London coaehman told me how 
much she wished her little girl could have gone into service. She 
had kept her at school until after thirteen, but at that age, as her 
mother said, the child would only have a chance of getting into ‘ a 
little place to drag a baby about; and those kind of places,’ she re-, 
marked, ‘do them more harm than good; they don’t make good 
servants afterwards.’ Very reluctantly she allowed her to go to a 
dressrnaker, for there appeared to be no other opening. In the 
country girls are somewhat better off in this respect, as there is more 
chance of better service at an early age. 

Training institutions for cooks would give the girls who show an 
aptitude for cookery in elementary school classes an opportunity of 
continuing the practice of it on leaving school, and it is beyond 
doubt that many would gladly do this. They are too young for 
service when they leave school, and have no alternative, therefore, 
but to drift off into dressmaking, millinery, or some other occupation 
which is often of little use to them in after life ; for they seldbm get 
a sufficient all-round grasp of the business they enter to earn an in- 
dependent living by it. In a dressmaking establishment, for instance, 
they are generally ‘ hands,' not ‘ apprentices.’ They work at skirts 
or bodices, sleeves, machining, buttonhole-making; and they are 
usually kept to the one occnjiation, which is monotonous, un¬ 
interesting, and fatiguing. There is no doubt that this monotony of 
work leads to the demand for tlie cheap novelettes which are read so 
extensively by these girls. Sometimes a girl will spend as much as 
sixpence a week (a large sum in proportion to her earnings) in this 
way; but her reading is not limited to six—exchanges are made 
with other girls who have made equal provision. It is scarcely 
realised how harmfully the time not spent in the workroom is 
passed. There are the same drawbacks to many other employments 
which girls can enter at an earlier age than domestic service. Many 
of these'are merely created by passing fashions such as that of 
‘ bead-work,’ i.e. sewing beads on lace and other fabrics. 

Institutions for teaching cookery as a business would- present 
these advantages; a girl could fit herself for good domestic service 
as a cook immediately on leaving school; they would provide her 
with occupation which would be'physically and mentally beneficial; 
.she would be able after her training to obtain very remuSierative 
employment. If she married, her knowledge w’ould greatly add to 
the comfort and happiness of her home (and of how few occupations 
can this'be said !); and if she was left a widow, or her husband fell 
out of emplbyment, she would have the means of maintaining her 
family; for a woman who is a good cook is always sure of a liveh- 
hood. It is impossible to over-estimate the benefits that would 
result to the community generally by opening the door to such an 
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industry as cookery. One result which might be confidently expected 
would be that girls of a higher class than now enter service would 
become cooks ; for a dignity would be given to the work which in 
England it does not now possess, although it does so to an eminent 
degree in some other countries where^ the subject is better under¬ 
stood. 

The study of cookery is also found to have a beneficial effect in 
quickening the powers of observation and developing intelligence. 
It is an occupation which cannot be carried on mechanically; thought 
and judgment are required. Perhaps not the least benefit would be 
the development of the faculty called jud,gment, for it is just the 
development of this faculty which makes the difference between the 
wise man and the fool; for learning alone does not make a man or 
woman wise. How few people there are who possess what we variously 
describe as ‘ nous,’ ‘ gumption,’ or ‘ common-sense ’! If you cook by 
hftrd-and-fast rules you will as often fail as succeed. ‘ I use my judg¬ 
ment ’ IS an answer very often given by experienced cooks to the 
question, ‘ How long will such and such a dish take to cook? ’ You 
must be able to judge, for instance, how long a joint will take to roast; 
when it is cooked ‘ to a turn ’; when the dough for bread is sufficiently 
‘ plumb,’ as they say in Devon, to make into loaves; when fruit for 
preserving has been sufficiently boiled. If, in roasting meat, you 
always allow a quarter of an hour to each pound, according to a rule 
so often given, you will as often fail as succeed. ‘ That joint of beef,’ 
said a chef of one of the best clubs to me, jwinting out one hanging 
before a large open fire, ‘ weighs forty pounds; it will take four 
hours to cook,’ he added. But, according to the rule, it would Lave 
taken ten! What would be the result of' roasting a joint for ten 
hours when it would be cooked in four ? If allowing dough to rise 
for a certain time will always insure its being ready for baking, and 
you could predict with absolute certainty how long your fruit must 
be boiled for preserving and so on, cooking would be a much more 
simple matter than it is. To cook well requires the experience only 
to be gained from constant practice and observation. There is, as I 
saw it somewhere remarked, a very prevalent opinion ‘ that cooking 
is one of the simplest of all the known sciences; you put something 
into a pot and bake it, or something into a,pot and boil it.’ This is 
quite an’qrdinary view of the matter. If, in answer to the question 
so often put, ‘ Has not every woman an instinctive knowledge of 
cookery ? ’ you reply (according to facts) that she has no more an 
, instinctive knowledge of cookery than she has of medicine or elec¬ 
trical engineering, you are looked at with surprise as an unbeliever 
in as commonly received an opinion as that the earth is round. 
There is no more a royal road to a knowledge of cookery than there 
is to a knowledge of medicine. It is a subject by no means easy of 
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acquirement; for notice how many and varied are its operations. 
How different is the operation of bread-making frpm that of roasting 
meat; that of boiling a potato to that of making jam; the manufac¬ 
ture of pastry to the making of a jelly; the cooking of an omelet to 
the preparation of beef-tea ! One might multiply instanced almost 
indefinitely. Then there is* the education of the palate, which 
occupies such a prominent position in the training of French .cooks. 
The necessity for this is almost lost sight of by the English. 

.More than a year ago I wrote a letter to the Standard on this 
subject, and I received so many letters of approval of the suggestion 
(many of which, I regret, I was unable to answer) that I had hoped 
before this the matter might have been taken up. There is but 
little doubt that if one county (or, in London, a City company) made 
a successful experiment iri this direction, others would soon follow 
suit. It is quite possible that, in time, such kitchens might be made 
self-supporting. This could not, however, be done, as some of my 
correspondents suggested, by using the food cooked for a restaurant, 
the cooking for a restaurant being essentially different to the cooking 
for a household. Another suggestion I received, and one which had 
already occurred to me, was that there would be an opening for such 
kitchens in connection with the flats now being built in many places 
to which a public dining-room is attached. The basement of offices, 
it has been also, suggested, might in many places be used as kitchens 
to the benefit of those who worked in them. In fact, there are many 
ways in which such kitchens might, in time, be made self-supporting. 

The training would have to extend over a period of years, according 
to the abilities of the students and the branches they took up; three, 
I think, should be the minimum for even plain cooking. Although 
a knowledge of cookery could be more rapidly acquired under definite 
and systematic instruction than by going through the stages of 
scullery- and kitchenmaids’ places, yet the training, to be a training, 
must insure not only instruction in the best methods, but repetition, 
until the pupil can not only cook well, but fo cook well has become 
a habit. No training is complete until the Aabit of good workman¬ 
ship is established. It might at first be desirable to encourage girls 
to enter for the training by offering scholarships for cookery training 
as for agriculture. It has been suggested that a sum of 121. a year 
for five years might be competed for by girls who had,shown an 
aptitude for cookery in elementary school classes, and whose general 
school-work and conduct had been good. Girls not fortunate enough 
to obtain these would have to be content with free tuition. The 
teachers for these institutions would have to be thoroughly trained 
French and English cooks—those who had served apprenticeships in 
the best kitchens. The instruction would have to take the form of 
ordinary kitchen routine, the different meals usually served in the 
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day being prepared in due order, and the work begun sufficiently 
early in tbe day to insure the formation of habits of early rising. In 
short, the kitchen should be so ordered that the girls entering should 
' have all the advantages to be gained in a gentleman’s kitchen, with 
none of the disadvantages of bad teaching and wasted time. I have 
been asked whether such kitchens would not be likely to turn out 
cooka quite unsuited for ordinary middle-class people, and who would 
want both expensive materials and apparatus to cook with ? By no 
means. The students would begin with scullery-work, passing on to 
plain cookery, which they would learn with simple apparatus. It is 
not the skilled cook who demands expensive materials and apparatus, 
but the unskilled. Many girls anxious to be earning money early 
would, no doubt, be satisfied with proficiency in plain cookery; 
indeed,’the advancement to higher stages might well be made 
dependent on scholarships or fees. I have also been asked ‘ Would 
not the wages.cooks so trained could ask be very high?’ Not neces¬ 
sarily higher than at present, but good work always deserves good 
wages, and is worth it. If the wages are higher, there would be 
more than a proportionate decrease in kitchen expenditure when food 
was not spoiled in preparation, and nothing thrown away which could 
be turned to account. 

In an article I wrote some years ago on ‘ Kitchen Economies,’ I 
pointed out that the great expense at which so many households are 
carried on is due to the fact that as much food is wasted as used in 
the kitchen, to say nothing of fuel, &c.; that ‘ after a simple dinner, 
comprising, say, such dishes as clear soup, fish, mutton cutlets, 
game, and custards, let a mistress inquire what has been done with 
any spare materials after its preparation, and this is what she will 
probably discover: that the meat used both for making and clearing 
the soup has been deemed of no further value and given to the cat; 
that the trimmings of the cutlets, which will be far greater in bulk 
than the cutlets themselves, will have been put with the cook’s per¬ 
quisites as fat; that th^ crusts of the bread used for breadcrumbs 
and bread sauce will have been thrown away; all the white of eggs 
to spare after making the custard will have shared the same fate; and 
the vegetable from which a garnish was cut for the soup will also 
have been considered not worth saving. It is probable that more 
food will Jiave been wasted than consumed. And not only in the 
preparation, but afterwards, the waste will be considerable, the car¬ 
cases of birds, remains of fish, puddings, &c., being thrown into the 
'dust-hole or hog-tub without the slightest compunction, to' say 
nothing of the food which' will spoil in a neglected larder.’ Now, a 
• well-trained cook would have learned to throw nothing away which 
' Ootild be turned to account. Thrift in food would have formed an 
essential part of ber training. 
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Whether or not, as sonae have predicted, the eook of the .future 
will come in the morning and leave again in the evening when her 
work is done, to secure greater independence than she 6an have when 
living under her employer’s roof; or even if central kitchens for the 
cooking of dinners were to be established generally (such institutions 
could only supply the needs of a certain number of people in towns), 
cooks will always be wanted; there will always be abundant employ¬ 
ment for capable persons. One of the chief causes of friction between 
mistress and maid would be removed. The cook would no longer 
work in the dark, harassed by the want of knowledge she has had 
no means of obtaining, and which she is at present so unjustly 
blamed for not possessing. A good cook is a treasure a mistress 
rarely wishes to offend*. How often does one hear a woman say 
something like the following, after recounting faults of a most serious 
character on the part of her cook: ‘ Still, I cannot afford to part 
with her, for she is a far better cook than I can get ’elsewhere. She 
satisfies my husband better than any we have had; and you know 
how difficult he is to please. There is no peace if his dinner does 
not please him.’ A great cause of friction between husband and wife 
would also be removed. ‘ ‘ If a woman is at the mercy of the cook, 
and she is not good,’ as a writer I have already quoted has remarked, 
‘ her table will soon become intolerable. Bad soup, soft and flabby 
fish, meat burnt outside and raw within. The husband will soon fly 
from the Barmecide feast, and take refuge in his club, where he will 
not only find food that he can digest, but at the same time fly from 
the domestic discord that usually accompanies ill-cooked victuals at 
home.’ 

Bad cookery may seem a small thing in comparison with other 
evils, "but the results are as dire as those that followed the proverbial 
lost nail in the horse’s shoe—wasted incomes, impaired health, 
drinking habits, family discord. Bad cookery, more often than 
not, causes ‘ the little rift within the lute ’ which by-and-by 
makes the music of married life mute. ‘ Whom God hath joined in 
matrimony ill-cooked joints and ill-cooked potatoes have often put 
asunder.’ 

I might add, with regard to the suggestions I have made for 
training oooks, that they have been submitted to, and received 
the approval of, some eminent chefs, who have also expressed will¬ 
ingness to help forward with their valuable advice any scheme of 
the kind. 

I have spoken only of training girls, but there is no reason why 
similar institutions should not be started for boys. Another useful 
work one would gladly see taken up by County Councils or City com¬ 
panies is the providing of special courses of cookery instruction for 
intending emigrants of both sexes. 
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‘ No nation can improve except through the improvement of the 
nation’s homes and these can only be improved through the 
instrumentality of women. They must know how to make homes 
comfortable; and before they can know they must have been 
taught’ 

The fate of nations depends on how they are fed.’ 

• 

Mary Harrison, 
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The gross cost of defending the British Empire, to the British tax¬ 
payer, amounted, for the year 1892-93, to over 35^ millions of 
pounds, 20^ millions of which (in round numbers) were devoted to 
expenditure on the Army, and 15 millions to expenditure qn the 
Navy. The estimates for these two great services are passed through 
Parliament year after year with some slight criticism on points of 
detail. It is a cogent argument in favour of the policy of such 
measures as the Naval Defence Act, that it compels Parliament 
from time to time to consider broadly the requirements of the 
country for the purposes of defence. On ordinary occasions few of 
those who are responsible for granting these enormous suras of 
money, fewer still among the general body of taxpayers, have paused 
to consider whether we are proceeding on the right principles in 
allocating the expenditure. It is true that there is a general‘feeling 
that for the 20 millions spent on the Army, the most efficient part of 
which is in India, and is paid for by the Indian taxpayer, the nation 
by no means getg its money’s worth. Lord Hartington’s commission, 
compo’sed thougli it was of able men, and after conducting an 
exhaustive inquiry into the whole subject, was able to suggest little 
in the way of reform. Sir George Chesney, Mr. Arnold Forster, and 
‘ Vetus ’ in the Times, could only point out defects of administration. 
One writer who has gone to the root of the matter has shown 
that, until the British people and British statesmen make up their 
minds as to the part they expect the Army to play in the defence of 
the Empire, our military expenditure is likely to continue wasteful 
and misdirected. 

There are three forms of attack which we must be .prepared to 
meet in the event of war with a first-class European power : attacks 
on commerce, attacks on colonies and dependencies, invasion. 

In former wars in which we have been engaged our commerce, 
though suffering heavy losses, steadily increased in volume. ‘ In any 
war of the future no one can doubt that our commerce will be much 
exposed to attack. The British Empire, according to Lloyd’s 
Register, possesses, at the present time, more than half the total 
merchant tonnage of the world. Nearly two-thirds of the tonnage 
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of steamships, which are generally considered to possess three times 
the carrying efficiency of sailing-ships, are owned in the British 
Empire. Turning from shipping- to cargoes, the total trade of 
the British Empire in -1890 amounted to nearly 1,200,000,000^., 
750,000,000^. representing the share of the United Kingdom alone. 
The trade of the United Kingdom is of vital importance. One 
hundred years ago England was nearly, if not quite, self-supporting. 
To-day we are not provisioned for more than six weeks or two months. 

The young school of naval officers, led by Admiral Aube, has laid 
it down that the naval force of France when employed for offensive 
purposes should be concentrated on the attack of British commerce. 
Admiral de la Eeveill^re, in a recent article in the Marine Franoaise, 
observes : ‘ La Jeune Ecole se trompe assurement sur la portee de oe 
genre de lutte quand elle s’imagine, avec quelques torpilleurs dans la 
Mancheet quelques croiseurstrdsrapides, condamnerrAngleterreaperir 
d’inanition; mais ce n’en est point moins le vrai moyen de combattre.’ 
In adopting the * guerre de course ’ as the be-all and end-all of their 
policy, the naval strategists of the Jeune Ecole hardly pay sufficient 
regard to the teachings of history. The whole maritime energies of the 
French Eepublic after the battle of the 1st of June in 1794, and of the 
French Empire after the battle of Trafalgar, were directed to the 
subjugation of England through the destruction of her commerce. 
The command of the sea was not disputed. British fleets and British 
cruisers were, if possible, to be avoided. The first principle of naval 
warfare was sacrificed to an ulterior object. Captain Mahan, in his 
recent work, has conclusively shown that, in thus acting, the French 
Government singularly failed to attain the object which they had in 
view. British commerce, indeed, suffered numerous losses at the 
hands of French ships and French privateers throughout the war, 
•but its steady ebb and flow was never seriously affected by these 
means. The number of British merchant vessels captured during the 
twenty-one years 1793-1814 amounted to 11,000; the average number 
of ships entering and clearing the ports of Great Britain, exclusive of the 
coasting trade, amounted annually to over 21,000. From these and 
other considerations Captain Mahan draws the conclusion ‘ that the 
direct loss to the nation by the operation of hostile cruisers did not 
exceed 2^ per centi of the commerce qf the Empire; and that this loss 
was partially made good by the prize ships and merchandise taken by 
its own naval vessels and privateers.’ It should be further observed 
that the total number of vessels belonging to the British Empire 
rose from 16,876 in 1795 to 22,051 in 1805 and 23,703 in 1810. 
What was the result of the war to our opponent ? Before the 
JBevoIutiou, Admiral de la Eeveillere asserts that the foreign'commerce 
,.of France equalled that of England. The revolutionary war had not 
been long in progress before the French Directory was constrained 
to admit (in 1799) that ‘ not a single merchant-ship is on the sea 
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carrying the French flag.’ The history of the great war established 
beyond contravention the principle that no serious interruption to 
commerce is possible by the naval forces of a power which has not 
first obtained the command of the sea. It illustrates the fiEillacy of 
the idea that England can be reduced to scarcity while the relative 
strength of the two navies remains as it is now. On this point 
Admiral de la Eeveilldre is again worth quoting : ‘ S’imaginer que 

nous pourrons suffisamment bloquer les cotes anglaises pour reduire 
le pays a la famine. . . est une idee qui ne pen^trera jamais dans 
une t6te saine.’ In any future war in which the British Empire may 
become involved, British commerce will undoubtedly sufier losses; 
their number and extent will depend on the strength and efficiency 
of the British Navy; but it is only in the case of that strength being 
allowed to fall to a point which will leave the command of the sea in 
doubt that British commerce can be seriously interrupted. In such 
a case it is idle fcr British merchants to talk of securing the safety of 
their trade under a neutral flag. No power with which we might be 
at war would respect the neutral flag where ships were carrying food 
supplies absolutely vital to the existence of the enemy. Place the 
command of the sea in doubt, and the ruin of British commerce and 
the British Empire is assured. 

Of all the colonies and dependencies of the British Empire, India 
and Canada alone are open to serious attack by land. Though the 
Navy is powerless to prevent these two great British possessions from 
being attacked, the power to defend them depends absolutely on the 
command of the se&. In the event of war with Russia we can place 
reinforcements to our Army on the north-west frontier of India far 
more easily, far more cheaply, and probably more expeditiously than 
the Russians can bring forward their invading forces. Deprived of 
the power of reinforcing the army in India by sea, England’s hold 
upon India is gone for ever. The contingency of war with the United 
States no Englishman cares to contemplate. Should Canada be ever 
again liable to invasion, our power of defending Canadian soil depends, 
as in the case of India, on the power of transporting British troops 
by sea. Canada is defended from the attack of any other power but 
the United States; Australasia and South Africa are secure from the 
attack of every power, by the fact that they are of large extent and* 
occupied by a numerous and friendly population. An ariQy of 50,000 
men would be required to conquer and hold either of these great 
cobnies or dependencies. Such a force cannot be transported across 
the ocean by surprise. To make the attempt while the command of 

'the sea was in doubt would be madness. 

Canada, Australia, -South Africa, and, we may add, India are by 

• many considered liable to serious attack by hostile navies, which 
would assail their ports .and prey on the shipping on their coasts. 

• Halifax is the only port in these colonies which can possibly be 
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considered within the radius of action of fleets in European waters. 
The ports of the Cape Colony, of India, of Australia and New Zealand, 
possess an important element of safety from attack in their distance 
from Europe. The bases of the enemy in their neighbourhood are 
few. The naval force maintained by foreign powers in the Eastern seas, 
whether in the Indian Ocean, in the China Sea, or the Pacific, is 
quite insignificant compared with that maintained by the British 
Empire. It is clear that no power could withdraw a fleet of ironclads 
for operations in distant seas without abandoning to us the absolute 
command of European waters and without setting free a proportionate 
number of British battleships. Attacks on commerce by one or two 
cruisers, keeping generally out of sight of the coasts, are the most 
probable form which the operations of an enemy would take on the 
coasts of India, Australia, or South Africa. Occasional raids on 
territory might be made with the object of obtaining supplies; but 
it may be safely asserted that few captains of cruisers would waste 
ammunition on bombardment with the chance of falling in with an 
enemy’s cruiser before they could return to their base to obtain a fresh 
supply. Against attacks on commerce the best form of defence is 
an active naval defence, by ships which are able to pursue and fight 
the cruisers of the enemy wherever they may be found. In accepting 
the localisation of the vessels of the special Australian squadron, in 
deference to the wish of the colonies, we have acted on a principle 
unanimously condemned by students of naval strategy and seriously 
hampered their utility. The naval defence of Australasia and 
Australasian commerce is amply provided for. A few guns to deny 
the ports to the cruisers of the enemy are all that is required on 
shore. Unfortunately at Melbourne large sums of money have been 
spent on providing a defence sufficient to keep a fleet of armour-clads 
at bay. In other words, Melbourne is defended against an attack 
which it is inconceivable could be made upon it under present con¬ 
ditions. 

Our minor possessions divide themselves into colonies and coaling 
stations. The former have no local defences; they depend for their 
immunity from attack on the power of the British Navy. The latter 
have been^ lately provided with modem defences in accordance with 
•the recommendations of Lord Carnarvon’s commission. Our most 
important qoaling stations are on the routes to the East, on that via the 
Suez Canal, Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, Ceylon, Singapore, .Hongkong; 
on that via the Cape of Good Hope, Sierra Leone, Ascension,- St. 
Helena, Cape Town, Simon’s Bay, and Mauritius. In the West 
Indies we have Port Castries (St. Lucia) and Port Koyal (Jamaica) j 
in the North.Atlantic we have Bermuda; in the South Atlantic we 
have the Falkland Islands—an important station as yet undefended. 
Of all our coaling stations, Gibraltar and Malta alone can be consi¬ 
dered open to attack by a; powerful fleet, and against such an attack 
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they must be defended. The Straits of Gibraltar is by far the most 
important strategic point in the British Empire. Gibraltar is insecure 
and inconvenient in many respects as a port, \)ut for want of a better 
in the immediate neighbourhood it is the base on which must rest 
that British fleet on which the main burden of the defence of the 
Empire will fall. It must also be the base for the cruisers protecting 
our trade with the East, whether by the Cape of Good Hope or the 
Suez Canal, and the trade with South America. While the strategic 
importance of Gibraltar is absolute, that of Malta is only relative. It 
is a convenient base for operations in the Eastern Mediterranean, and 
for protecting the Mediterranean trade. After Gibraltar the Cape of 
Good Hope is the most important strategic point in the British Empire. 
Some, indeed, would place it first. As a base for cruisers protecting 
trade this maybe true; but, while Gibraltar has very great importance 
in this respect, as an indispensable base for our fleets it is without a 
rival. The strategic importance of our other coaling stations as 
protecting one or other of our trade routes is suflSciently obvious. 
Of those the defences of which have not yet been undertaken, it may 
be observed that Esquimalt is of little value except for the deposits 
of coal at Nanaimo, and for the fact that it secures the Pacific end’ 
of the great Canadian line of communication against attack from any 
other power but the United States. Esquimalt is ill situated for 
protecting British, trade with the West Coast of America; and 
Canadian trade with China and Japan, though growing, is as yet 
of slight importance. It is clearly a position which, if worth de¬ 
fending at all, should be defended almost entirely at the cost of the 
Colonial Government. The Falkland Islands are the only base from 
which protection can be afforded by our cruisers to the homeward^ 
bound trade from Australia and to the important trade with the West 
Coast of America. 

Most of our coaling stations proper are islands, and Aden and 
Sierra Leone are practically cut off from the rest of the world except 
by sea. Gibraltar is the single exception, and it is only in the 
improbable contingency of war with Spain that Gibraltar can be con¬ 
sidered as anything but an island. The power to hold our coaling 
stations, therefore, depends absolutely on the possession of the 
command of the sea. In the wars of the French Eevolution and 
Empire we were long, far too long, before we bent our energies to the 
task; but by 1812 the colonies of France, of Holland, and Denmark 
had fallen before the British arms. Issuing from the Isle de France 
and the French West Indies, French privateers had done consider¬ 
able harm to British commerce. They were opposed with energy by 
our cruisers, but it is difficult to understand why the attempt was not 
made earlier to capture these important hostile positions. 

Bases for ships operating at a distance from the mother country are 
far more necessary than before the introduction of steam. Sailing- 
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ships could, and did, remain at sea for inany months at a time. 
Their power to remain at sea was only limited by the amount of 
water that they carried.* The period during which a modem ship of 
war can remain at sea is determined mainly by her coal endurance; 
and, to a great extent, by the necessity of effecting repairs in port 
to delicate machinery. The coal endurance of modern ships of war 
is even more limited than official figures, so far as any are available, 
lead us to suppose; and when Lord Salisbury placed the limit of the 
striking distance of a ship of war at 2,000 miles—vif., the distance 
at which she could deliver a blow and return to her port—^he cer¬ 
tainly did not underestimate her powers. The country which 
possesses the most numerous coaling stations and the best situated 
as regards trade routes will have a great advantage in a future war. 
In this respect the British Empire is without a rival. 

While a navy .depends for its power of operating in distant waters 
veiy largely on coaling stations, the existence of the latter depends 
absolutely on the power of the fleet to protect tkem. No local 
defence, .whether in fortifications or men, will preserve them to a 
power which has lost the command of the sea. The history of Malta 
during the great war affords an admirable instance of the interde¬ 
pendence of fleets and coaling stations, though ft must be admitted 
that the lesson, to be drawn is to some extent weakened by the 
need of modem ships for coal. Many people consider that the 
possession of Malta is indispensable to the maintenance of British 
influence in the Mediterranean. How far this is tme may be judged 
from the fact that Nelson won the battle of the Nile when Malta 
was in the hands of the French, and that Malta fell into our hands, 
though not for some time, as the direct consequenae of that battle 
which gave us the command of the Mediterranean. Captain Mahan 
summarises the conclusions which should be drawn in these words; 

‘ Its fate, when in the hands of France . . . gives warning that the 
fleet depends less upon Malta than Malta on the fleet.’ If this be 
true of Malta, it is stiU more true of other ooaling stations which do 
not lie in such proximity to the ports of foreign countries. We have 
acted wisely in giving to our coaling stations sufficient defence 
against one or two hostile cruisers. More tihan this is not required. 
As long as our Navy is maintained at its proper .strength, and is 
efficiently officered and manned, it should not be possible fqr a 
serious expedition to leave the enemy’s port without a British fleet 
being immediately in pursuit. 

The local defences of the coaling stations throughout the Empire 
are in the hands of the Army—a policy which is not adopted by other 
nations. To this system many object on’ the grounds (1) that their 
defence more properly belongs to the sphere of the Navy; (2) that 
the Navy possesses in our magnificent Marine Corps a force which itf 
far better adapted to the garrisoning of isolated and distant coaling 
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stations than a short-service army. ’ It is urged, and urged with force, 
that it must be absolutely destructive of the efficiency of a regiment 
to place three companies in garrison at Mauritius, one company at St. 
Helena, and the remaining companies at Cape Town—roughly 2,000 
miles away from either of the detachments. The principal objec¬ 
tions to a change come from naval officers themselves, who con¬ 
sider that, if responsible for the defence of coaling stations or 
coasts, they would be tempted to keep their ships in the neighbouiv 
hood of their ports, instead of pursuing the enemy wherever he might' 
be found, and making, as we have done in past years, omr frontier line 
our enemy’s coast. Though much money may be wasted under our 
present system in providing defences, whether forts or submarine 
mines, which the circumstances do not require, the naval objection to a 
change of system must be admitted^to be df great force. 

If, for the protection of our commerce, our colonies, and coaling 
stations, we depend in great measure on the Navy, still more do we 
do so for protection against invasion. The ideas put forward by the 
author of the Battle of Dorking, to a large extent, prevail. Our 
military authorities have, in the last few years, elaborated a system 
of defence for the metropolis ; large sums of money have been lavished 
on forts intended to protect Chatham, Portsmouth, &e., from the 
attack of an invading army. It is surely better to prevent an enemy 
from landing than to take elaborate and costly measures to meet him 
after he has landed. * Aucune personne de bon sens ,ne songera 4 
nous voir assez maitres de la Manche pour op^rer un debarquement 
et pour ravitailler une armee debarquee.’ So says Admiral de la 
Keveill^re in the article already quoted- In England it has been 
generally the practice of late' years to estimate the probabilities of 
invasion in defiance of the lessons of our history. Two hundred 
years ago Lord Torrington demonstrated the value of the ‘ Fleet in 
being ’ as an absolute protection against invasion, as has been so well 
pointed out by Admiral Colomb. For nearly two years Napoleon lay 
encamped on the heights above P)Oulogne with over 130,000 of the 
flower of his army, waiting for that opportunity which never came; and 
it must be remembered that Napoleon had one chance of success 
which cannot occur again. The boats, and vessels in which the 
invading army was jbo be embarked could be propelled by means 
of oars; the British ships which were to destroy them were mainly 
dependent on the wind. In a calm it was possible for the Boulogne 
flotilla to have* moved without the British^ships being able to reach 
them. Such a chance of success is not possible in these days of steam. 

In the fine passage with which he opens his account of the 
history of these two years Captain Mahan points out how the British 
fleets, which by Lord St. Vincent’s strategy were continually main¬ 
tained before Brest, Rochefort, Ferrol, and Toulon, were the real 
obstacles to the army of invasion. Our greatest naval victory won by 
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our greatest naval hero was merely an incident in that well-planned 
campaign. The battle of Trafalgar was not necessary to prevent 
England being invaded, but it did render the prospect of invading 
England hopeless. As it was then, so it will be again to-day. In 
.the event of war with France—^and France is the only power whose 
fleet gives her the least prospect of being able to invade Great 
Britain—our protection against invasion will not consist in foyts on 
the. English coast, however well manned, and however well armed. 
By far the finest portion of the French Navy is now in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The force maintained in the ports on the Atlantic and the 
Channel is comparatively insignificant. Our energies will be devoted 
to keeping the Mediterranean squadron in port; and if, as many 
naval authorities now hold, a blockade is no longer possible, we must 
bar the passage into the ocean through the Straits of Gibraltar. As 
in the day of Napoleon, so now, we shall hold the interior position 
and be able to combine oui fleets at will. Our defence against in¬ 
vasion will rest primarily with the Mediterranean fleet. If that 
fleet is defeated in battle, and such a contingency has to be contem¬ 
plated, it will not be defeated without inflicting serious damage on 
its opponents. To provide against such a contingency the Navy 
must be of sufficient strength in battleships to admit of a reserve 
squadron being maintained, capable of meeting the French Mediter¬ 
ranean fleet after it has been in conflict with our own. ‘ No amount 
of foresight or calculation,’ Lord George Hamilton has said, ‘ can 
anticipate naval combinations and naval movements; therefore 
it seems to me essential that, for the purpose of meeting such un¬ 
expected blows, we should have a considerable margin of reserve.’ 

There is one form of attack which does not faU under any of 
the three heads under which we have been considering the principles 
of Imperial defence. The British naval manoeuvres of the last three 
years have shown (1) that the English shores of the Channel are well 
within the range of torpedo-boat attack from the stations which have 
been recently established from Dunkirk to Brest ; (2) that the mere 
menace of torpedo-boat attack is sufficient to seriously retard the 
junction of two powerful fleets. In view of our recent experieiice, it 
is probably true to say that the principal danger we have to fear in 
the event of war with France is an attack by torpedo-boats on our 
assembling fleets at Plymouth, Portland, or Spitliead—similar to that 
made by Captain Barry’s flotilla on Sir George Tryon’s fleet in 
Plymouth Sound in the manoeuvres of 1890. An offensive .defence, 
it was clearly shown by th*e manoeuvres of 1891, is the best way of 
meeting such an attack. We must have numerous * torpedo-boat 
destroyers,’ fast enough to catch and powerful enough to destroy the 
torpedo-boats of the enemy. We may congratulate ourselves that a 
first step has already been taken in this sound line of policy. More 
than this is required by the circumstances of the case. The anchor-, 
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ages at our Channel naval ports sorely need additional protection, by 
means of breakwaters, against an attack to which they are at present 
so much exposed, , 

The principles of imperial defence may be summarised by con¬ 
sidering what our objective is to be in time of war. *Our first and 
principal object is obviously to defeat the enemy’s main fleet in battle 
or to • completely checkm&tc its operations. An effective army, 

' powerful fortifications, superiority in cruisers, will not compensate for 
a deficiency in the line of battle. Battleships alone can give us that 
command of the sea which is indispensable alike to the safety of our 
commerce, our colonies and dependencies, and the shores of the 
United Kingdom. Our secondary object must be to maintain a 
sufficient force of cruisers to deal eith’erwith hostile cruisers designed 
to prey upon our commerce, or with expeditions intended for the 
attack of colonies, which might escape our princii)al fleets. It is a. 
sounder and cheaper policy to endeavour to deal with these at the 
point of departure than to provide elaborate defences to meet them 
on arrival at their destination. Th? cruisers defend not only the 
point to be attacked, but they also secure the integrity of the trade 
routes over the ocean. Our third object should be to capture the 
coaling stations and colonies of the enemy which are indispensable to 
his depredations on our commerce. This is an object, as has already 
been stated, to which the attention of those responsible for direct¬ 
ing the forces of Great Britain, in the great war, were not early 
enough directed. How many millions of pounds would have been 
saved if we had earlier seized Mauritius, Martinique, and Guadalupe ! 
In this connection Captain Mahan points out that, contrary to the 
general principles of strategy, whether military or naval, for a power 
which has command of the sea, dissemination of force within reasonable 
limits is advisable. Convenient harbours for coaling etc. in all parts 
of the world are indispens'able to attacks on a commerce so widely 
distributed as that of the British Empire. Deprive the enemy of 
these, aiyi his attacks on commerce are to a ^reat extent rendered 
impossible; but without some dissemination of force such a policy 
cannot be carried out. 

. Mr. Shaw Lefevre said in the House of Commons on the 7th of 
May, 1889 : 

France Las greatly increased her empire, not only in China and Tonquin, but 
in Africa, and has extended her interests in other parts of the world; and in the 
event of a war with this country all these interests would be jeopardised, and m a 
very abort time France would be cut off from communication with all her outljing 
dependencies in different parts of the world. 

• 

When we hear that the French have occupied the Kerguelen 
Islands, St. Paul and Amsterdam—which, by the way, are marked as 
British possessions in most English maps—or that the United States 
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contemplates the annexation of the Sandwich Islands, it should not 
give us dissatisfaction. Such acquisitions only increase the vulner¬ 
ability of states whom we are practically powerless to injure in their 
own territory. 

In view 6f the military forces now maintained by continental 
powers under a system of conscription, extended operations on the 
Continent are no longer conceivable. The part which the British 
Army can play in a war with a first-class power is only a secondary 
one, except in the cases of war with Eussia or the United States. 
Though secondary, it is still important. The Army has not only to 
defend our own coaling stations: it will have to co-operate with the 
Navy in the capture of the colonies and coaling stations of the enemy. 
The capture of St. Pierre and* Miquelon, of t)iego Suarez or New 
Caledonia, would not,»perhaps, be great achievements for the British 
Army, but the conquest of Algeria would test its powers to the utmost. 
With Algeria hostile in time of war, the trade route up the Mediter¬ 
ranean could never be absolutely secure, and’it might be advisable to 
abandon it altogether. For the Eastern trade this would only mean 
serious inconvenience. For the trade with the Mediterranean and 
Levant it would mean absolute extinction for the time—and-British 
trade with the Mediterranean bears a large-proportion to the total 
trade of the country. 

To those who have studied and grasped the principles of warfare 
which are applicable to a sea power like Great Britain—principles 
which we have to thank Captain 3[ahan for so clearly setting forth— 
the relative proportions of naval and military expenditure in the 
British Empire appear strange indeed. If these proportions were 
reversed, the British Empire would be infinitely better defended than 
it is at present. For our naval expenditure we obtain a navy 
powerful indeed, but by no means sufficient for our needs. For our 
military expenditure we are able to provide* the defences and garrisons 
of our coaling stations, we have a home army from which we hope to 
be able to reinforce the army in India in case of need, but which is 
in any case most costly, yet insufficient in numbers to undertake 
offensive defence. 


T. A. Brassey. 
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THE SITUATION AT WASHINGTON 


It has been said that there is something very august in the election 
of an American President,’when sixty-five millions are choosing their 
chief. There is something more 'august, 1 should say, in the Inaugu¬ 
ration, when the apparatus and practices of the election are out of 
the way. Inauguration, it is true, is the triumph of a party leader; 
but American parties take defeat with good humour, and on these 
occasions enthusiasm is general, and national spirit prevails. 

This was particularly the case the other day at the Inauguration 
of President Cleveland.* That the triumph was that of a party one 
was reminded by seeing on the breasts of the victors the party 
emblems, the rooster of the victorious Democracy, and the Tammany 
tiger, as well as by the pensive appearance, in the progress from the 
White House to the Capitol and back, of the outgoing President in 
the carriage beside his successful rival, which seems rather the cruel 
part of the ceremony. But the concourse, which was immense, and 
the sentiment were national; the procession took four hours in pass¬ 
ing a given point. The President was expected to review it, and he 
showed a physical j)ower of endurance which may stand him in good 
stead on other occasions, by remaining all that time in the open air 
on a bitter day which had opened with snow and sleet. Amidst snow 
and sleet the President and ex-President had driven in an open 
carriage to the Capitol, the assemblage had gathered, and the vast 
procession had formed. Several deaths from exposure were afterwards 
recorded in the newspapers. Why not at once change the day from 
the 4th of March to the 4th of April, by which time at Washington 
you can count on mild weather? Because, the date being imbedded 
in the Constitution, the change would involve a constitutional amend¬ 
ment. An amendment of the Constitution is a cumbrous process in 
any case. In a serious and debateable case it is a process of tremen¬ 
dous difilculty. For sixty years no amendment passed. It was 
only at the time of. the Civil* War, when, the foundations of the 
political world had been moved, that important amendments jiassed 
with ease. Such ig the conservatism of the American Constitution. 
In ordinary times it is almost immobility. This is a fact to be home 
in mind by you who are going headlong down the hill of democracy, 
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fancying perhaps that you are assured of safety by American success. 
With you, when the multitude is master of Paliament, it will be a 
sovereign power, and may turn anything upside down at its will. In 
America change is limited by the adamantine barriers of the Con¬ 
stitution, including the article which forbids legislation impairing 
the faith of contracts. 

Mr. Cleveland is the most powerful President since Lincoln, who, 
though no man could be less prone to the assumption of power, was 
by force of circumstances towards the close of his Presidency a dic¬ 
tator. Whah Mr. Cleveland would do was almost the only question 
when I was at Washington in February and March, and that secret 
was still locked in his own breast. For three months, from the day 
of the Presidential election^ the wheels of the political machine had 
been almost standing still. When the incoming President is of a 
different party from the out-going, power during the four months 
which intervene between election and inauguration is parted from 
authority, and nothing of importance can be done—not to say that 
the out-going administration is tempted to throw all difficulties and 
burdens as much as possible on its successor. The most memorable 
and fatal instance of this interregnum was the interval between the 
first election of Lincoln and his inauguration; while Buchanan, a 
slavery man, remained President and when secession was going on. 
Had a President with full power been then in office, and had he been 
such a man as Jackson, it is possible that secession might have been 
stayed. But Buchanan’s administration was dead, and even had he 
been a man of different opinions and stronger character, his position 
would have been one of hopeless weakness. He thought of nothing 
but temporising till he could hand over responsibility to his successor. 
In the same way a dead House of Kepresentatives is allowed to hold 
a session after the election of its successor, with the same results if 
the balance of party has been reversed at the polls. In reading the 
American Constitution, and estimating the wisdom of its framers, we 
must bear in mind that the framers evidently did not foresee the 
action of that which was destined to be the great political force of 
the future. They did not recognise organised party as the main¬ 
spring of government. Had they been asked the question, they 
would probably have said that party was a distemper. As a distemper 
it was certainly regarded by Washington, who thought that he could 
put an end to it by bringing the leaders of the opposite political 
schools, Hamilton and Jefferson, together into his Cabinet, though the 
rupture in which the combination ended might have forced the 
truth upon his mind. 

The same blindness of the Fathers to the destined influence of 
party bad till the other day been making itself -felt in the working 
of Congress. Unless the same party prevails in both Houses, there is 
apt to be a deadlock in legislation. Since the last Congressional 
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election tlie House had been Democratic by an overwhelming majority, 
while the Senate was still Bepublican. The consequence was that no 
measure of importance in which party had any interest could pass; 
there was a general paralysis of legislation. Eecent elections to the 
Senate have given that also to the Republicans, and the deadlock is 
now at an end. We here see a weak point in the bi-cameral system. 
It is needless to say that the British system is not at present really 
bi-cameral, the House of Lords not being in' fact a co-ordinate branch 
of the Legislature, like the Senate, but having at most a suspensive 
veto. But if instead of ending the House of Lords you decide to 
mend it, you will have to guard in some way against the possibility 
of deadlock. 

I have spoken of Mr. Cleveland’s exceptional power. There seems 
to be a personal interest about him such as tliere has not been 
about any of his predecessors since Lincoln. All his doings and say¬ 
ings, however trifling, are recorded wdth the minuteness of a court 
journal. The sentiment extends to Iiis family, and one is almost 
reminded of the feeling towards royal families in monarchical countries. 
Miniature likenesses of the baby Rutli, Cleveland’s little daughter, 
were being sold in the streets of Washington. The nation wants 
reform. It feels that of late it has been going astray. It desires to 
be led back into the right imth, and believing ]\Ir. Cleveland to be 
strong and patriotic, it is disposed to give him a free hand. Very 
remarkable was the uprising of the silent vote, that index of the 
reserve fbrce, in his favour at the election. It baffled tlie calculations 
of politicians, none of whom, I think, expected anything like such a 
majority for Mr. Cleveland. This way of giving a trusted man at a 
national crisis adequate power, witliout prejudice to the Constitution, 
is an advantage to be set against the evident evils of Presidential 
elections. At Washington, before the Inauguration, not only political 
action, but political thought, seemed to be suspended tiU the new 
President should take up the reins of power. That ]\Ir. Cleveland 
felt his position to be more national than that of the ordinary 
nominee of a party he showed at once by appointing to the chief 
office, that of Secretary of State, Mr. Gresham, whose singular fitness 
all acknowledged, but whom thoroughgoing democrats accepted with 
difficulty as a recent, and they seem to think not unqualified, convert 
to the party. 

The nation wants reform of the tariflp, retrenchment of expendi¬ 
ture, and restoration of the currency. The tariff was the principal 
issue at the election, and the result, if I mistake not, is a death-blow 
to the system of Protection on this continent; for the effect has 
extended to opinion in Canada, and the Tory and protectionist 
Minister of Finance has been on a tour the pmctical object of which 
was to see how far he could meet the general cry for the reduction of 
duties without losing the vote of the Manufactiuers’ Association. The 
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tariff under which the people of the United States have been living 
for the last thirty years is, in fact, the, war tariff sustained by the 
party which the war had left in power, and which, to prolong its 
ascendency, has been always appealing to war traditions and feelings. 
In the same way after the war of 1812 the manufacturers, who, hav¬ 
ing while the war lasted enjoyed practical protection, finding them¬ 
selves at its close invaded by British competition, called for and 
obtained legislative protection. The political authors of the protective 
system were clay, and the set of politicians who had made the war ; 
while Webster, who had opposed the war, also opposed Protection in 
a series of most admirable speeches, though when it had gained the 
day, he felt or affected to feel himself bound ’to fall in with the 
dominant policy, and make the best bargain he could for the special 
interests of his constituents. Alexander Hamilton, the father of 
American finance, had been a protectionist, but of a school, for that 
age, very mild. In 1831 the system culminated in the ‘ tariff of 
abominations,’ a medley of protectionism produced by a scramble of 
sinister interests : New England wanting high duties on woollen and 
cotton fabrics, and low duties on raw wool, iron, hemp, and molasses ; 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kentucky wanting high duties on raw wool, 
iron, hemp, and molasses, and low duties on woollen and cotton 
fabrics; while the South, exporting staples which were sure of a 
market everywhere, and manufacturing nothing, wanted low duties 
all round. The tariff was passed, as every protectionist tariff must 
be passed, by monopolist log-rolling. It was about that time that 
George McDuffie, of South Carglina, made, in the House of Represen¬ 
tatives, a speech which was not forgotten in later times: 

Sir, when I consider that by a single Act like the present from five to ten 
millions of dollars may be transferred aminally from one part of the coniniunity to 
another, when I consider the disguise of disinterested patriotism under which thij 
basest and most profligate ambition may perpetrate such an act of injustice and 
political prostitution, I cannot hesitate for a moment to pronounce this very system 
of indirect bounties the most stupendous instrument of corruption ever placed in 
the hands of public functionaries. It brings ambition and avarice and wealth into 
a combination which it is fearful to contemplate because it is altnost impossible to 
resist. Do we not perceive at this very moment the extraordinary and melancholy 
spectacle of less than one hundred thousand capitalistsy by means of this unhallowed 
combination, exercising an absolute and despotic control over the opinions of eight 
millions of free citizens and the fortunes and destinies of ten millions ? Sir, I will 
not anticipate or forebode evil. I will not permit myself to. believe that the 
Presidency of the United States will ever be bought and sold by this system of 
bounties and prohibitions; but I must say that there are certain quarters of this 
Union in which, if a candidate for the Presidency were to come forward with the 
Harrisburg tarilf in his hand, nothing could resist his pretensions if his adversary 
were opposed to this unjust system of oppression. Yes, sir, that Bill would be a 
talisman which could give a charmed existence to the candidate who would 
pledge himself to support it; and although he were covered with all the ‘ multi¬ 
plying villanies of nature,’ the most immaculate patriot and profound statesman 
in the nation could hold no competition with him, if he should refuse to grant this 
new species of imperial donative. 
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To say that Free Trade has gained the day was too much. No¬ 
where is there Free Trade in the proper sense of the term. England 
still raises a great part of her revenue by import duties, and thus 
falls short of Cobden’s ideal. But tariff for revenue has triumphed. 
This is the old fiscal principle of the Democratic party, and accords 
with its old political principle of construing the Constitution strictly 
and limiting the central power, the imposition of taxes for the regu¬ 
lation of industry or any other purpose than necessary revenue 
having been certainly a stretch of the Constitution.. Not that any 
great change is to be immediately expected. *The contrary impres¬ 
sion prevailed at Washington. Industries and interests have been 
built on the existing scaffolding which its sudden withdrawal might 
bring to the ground. This is felt by tariff reformers. Mr. Cleveland 
in his letter of acceptance responded very cautiously to the strong 
denunciation of Protection in the Democratic platform. But protec¬ 
tionism as a principle, I repeat, has probably received its death blow, 
while that of tariff for revenue has definitely prevailed. Whether 
English industry will be the gainer by the change which sets 
American industry free from the shackles of Protection is a question 
which time must* answer. To all industries, however, commercial 
liberty is welcome as making for peace, as it certainly does, though 
it may not be the sure safeguard against war which the Manchester 
school took it to be. Of the anti-British feeling in the United States 
one element, at all events, has been protectionist horror of British 
goods! 

Not only does Free Trade make for peace abroad, it makes for 
purity of government at home. Nobody doubts that the protective 
system was upheld at elections by the purse as well as by the 
influence of the group of interests whose gains it swelled. That 
members of Congress were bribed by the manufacturers’ lobby I 
believe almost as little as I believe the stories told by protectionist 
organs of the corruption of American constituencies by the gold of 
the Cobden Club. There may be, and probably there are, two or 
three black sheep in Congress who would take money. Of sacrifice 
of the general good to the pressure of sectional interests, there are, 
no doubt, instances enough, as there are in one way or another 
wherever the party system prevails. But of personal corruption, 
while there is a deplorable amount in some of the State legislatures 
and in some of the municipalities, I feel pretty sure that there is very 
little ’at Washington. The Government departments, even by the 
most censorious, are allowed to be pure. 

It can hardly be doubted that the expenditure which has reached 
so great a height, and fixed on the last Bepublican Congress the 
nickname of the BiUion Congress, had a sinister connection with the 
protective tariff. The people at large rested in the belief that their 
money was being taken for the, necessary expens^es of government. 
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the incidence of the taxation only being so regulated as to foster 
native industries. This behef the surplus belied, and it was conse¬ 
quently necessary to get rid of the surplus, which was • done by a 
lavish expenditure. The most startling of the outlays has been the 
pension list, which this year will amount to 140,000,000 dollars—more 
than the total cost of a great European army—and is expected still 
to increase. Of this, however, as of the Pension Arrears Act, which 
is its especial source, the blame must be shared by the politicians of 
both parties, for all alike succumbed to the influence of the Grand 
Army Vote. The histhry of the army has been a double surprise. 
People in Europe, while the Civil War was going on, judging from 
historical precedents, thought that when the war was over the army 
would remain a menace to the State, and perhaps raise its chief to 
supreme power. Instead of this, the army was disbanded witli per¬ 
fect ease, melted away like a snowdrift in spring, without giving for 
a single moment the slightest cause for political apprehension, and 
was absorbed by civil trades and callings. Everybody then thought 
that the last had been seen of it; but, behold! it reappears in a 
political form as the Grand Army of the Eepublic, levying by its 
votes a prodigious tribute on the nation. Nobody seems to doubt 
that the system covers great abuses, or that pensions are being 
received by deserters, malingerers, Ijounty-jumpers, and men who 
never served the nation at all, to Scay nothing of the share which 
goes to pension agents; yet nobody has dared to open his lips in 
Congress, not even the Southern members, who, though their con¬ 
stituency is paying enormously for its own subjugation, are afraid, by 
opposition or criticism, to compromise the Northern wing of their 
party. If the people of the United States had any warlike propen¬ 
sities, which they have not, the Pension Arrears Act would bind them 
over to keep the peace, for they could not bear a doubled pension 
list. In that conviction Chile, if she had known it, might have 
dared them to the fight. A citizen army seems much more costly 
than a regular army, while it is probably less efficient. That IVlr. 
Cleveland, in his former Presidency, ventured to veto some pension 
Bills is not the least of his claims to the confidence of reformers. 
But, as he cannot repeal the Pension Arrears Act, his power of 
retrenchment is small, and the country^ as it was told the other day, 
must look for relief to the scythe of death, which in the case of pen¬ 
sioners is well known to lose its edge. 

The immediate difficulty with which Mr. Cleveland is called upon 
to grapple is that created by the Silver law (named, with some in¬ 
justice to Senator Sherman, the Sherman Act), which is heaping up 
in,, the Treasury masses of silver, bought at a price above its real 
value, while, by flooding the country with silver tokens and with 
token notes in the shape of silver certificates, it is driving out the 
gold, as bad money^ always drives out good, and threatening to bring 
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on a currency crisis. The credit of the United States is now so 
strong that means may almost certainly be found, by the issues of 
bonds or ot&er expedients, of tiding the Grovemment over any 
financial difficulty; otherwise a terrible day of reckoning might be 
at hand. Currency is the paradise of chimeras, and in regard to it 
there is no saying what delusions may prevail. Inconvertible paper 
money is the delusion of men who have failed to grasp the elementary 
fact that a bank-note is not a piece of money, but an instrument of 
credit, like a chefiue, and that when it changes hands gold passes, as 
in the case of a cheque, at the bank of issue, from the credit of the 
giver to that of the taker. But American minds are keen, and it is 
not likely that many legislators at Washington are really victims to 
the silver delusion. If members of Congress had been free to vote 
according to their convictions, the.task of averting a currency crisis 
would not, I suspect, have been left to jNIr. Cleveland. The forces 
by which the Silver law was carried and has been kept in operation 
are two—that of the Silver States, bent on keeping up the price of 
their commodity; and that of the party which, like tlie Green- 
backers of happy memory, wants ‘ cheap money ’ and an easy method 
of paying debts. These currency controversies always call ingenuity 
into play. One economist, apparently so far enlightened as to see 
that you cannot legislate proportional any more than you can legis¬ 
late positive value into a commodity, proposes a coin made half of 
silver, half of gold, which he fancies will be self-balanced; as if the 
fluctuations in the value of one metal would always be such as 
exactly to balance those of the other. Another suggests that, to 
keep up the price of silver, which he shrewdly perceives to be the 
main object in view, all the servants of the State, including the foot¬ 
men, shall be made to wear silver buttons. He does not say whether 
the price is to be levied on the public or on the footmen, nor does 
he say why the community should be interested in keeping up the 
price of silver any more than in keeping up the price of salt. The 
payment of congressional salaries in silver was a suggestion more to 
the point. The matter, however, is most serious. It has compelled 
Mr. Cleveland to call an extra session of Congress, which is supposed 
to be very dangerous to an Administration, and he wiU have to exert 
all his influence to get the Silver law repealed, and avert a crash. 
He will probably find that his only course is to call in.his token 
money and redeem his silver certificates in gold, just as the redemp¬ 
tion of the greenbacks in gold was the only mode of restoring the 
currency nfter the war. The coercion of Congress by a combination 
so limited as that of the Silver men is an ominous proof of the influ¬ 
ence which hungry interests playing on the balance of jmrties may 
exert. The same influence is exerted by bodies of enthusiasts, such 
as the Prohibitionists, exclusively bent on the attainment of their 
special object, and regardless of the general policy of the country. 
This is a growing distemper of elective institutions. 
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Mr. Cleveland had the support of the solid South. Happily he 
had also support enough at the North, and has suf^cient force of 
opinion behind him to preserve him from being the slave of a geo¬ 
graphical section. It will be strange if he has not in some way to 
deal with the Southern difficulty. That the negro is debarred from 
voting is a grievance of which his best friends do not bitterly com¬ 
plain. Perhaps his safest condition for the present is the enjoyment 
of personal and industrial rights without political power. But the 
lynchings of negroes are shocking, and indicate a dangerous as well 
as a hideous state of things. The English press probably noticed* 
the other day that in Texas a negro who had outraged a white 
woman was bound to a tree, with his clothes steeped in petroleum, 
and slowly burned alive, in the presence of applauding thousands, 
the injured woman applying the njatch with her own hand. There 
have been several burnings, and there have been lynchings of 
negroes without number. The general cause is outrage on white 
women, to which, it is said, negroes are so desperately given that, 
in districts where they are numerous, no white woman can leave her 
home without fear. This is a state of things which can hardly last 
long without an explosion of race hatred on a larger scale. The 
negro is careless and callous. He is not stirred by these atrocities 
as a man of a more sensitive race would be. But there is in him a • 
latent ferocity,^ which in Hayti was fearfully displayed. It is -a 
desperate problem, this of race in the South, the barrier between the 
races being not, as in the case of ancient slavery, artificial, but 
natural, and fusion, which was the end of ancient slavery, being in 
this case out of the question. 

Very notable was that part of Mr. Cleveland’s letter of acceptance 
in which he protested against ‘ Paternalism,’ and proclaimed the old 
American principle of individual liberty and self-help. The socialistic 
craving for State help and regulation, which Mr. Clevekind calls 
Paternalism, has hitherto made much less progress in America than 
in Europe, at least so far as the native Americans are concerned; for 
.there is a certain amount of immigrant anarchism in New York and 
Chicago. Amongst native Americans the socialistic tendency has- 
hitherto been repelled by the general possession and the almost uni¬ 
versal hope of property, but it is now beginning to appear. It has 
taken the .shape of a People’s party—Populists, as, by a barbarism, 
they are called—who seek State relief in different ways, some of them 
extravagantly chimerical, including, of course, an i^ation of the 
currency, for the farmer, from the distress which, he alleges, is 
caused by the fall in the price of his products and his mortgage 
debts j though Mr. Atkinson, a first-rate authority on these subjects, 
traverses the allegation, and contends that the condition of the 
farmer has really improved. A rise in the farmer’s standard of living, 
by elevating his desires, may, perhaps, have increased his expenditure, 
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and stimulated his discontent, and still more that of hiS sons and 
daughters. The Populists showed considerable strength in the late 
election, and were able, partly by bartering their votes with the 
other party’s, to gain some seats in Congress. They reckon three or 
four representatives in the Senate. The party, however, is now 
showing symptoms of dissolution, and seems likely to be absorbed 
by the regular organisations. This was the end of the Anti-Free¬ 
mason and Knownothing parties of former days, and has hitherto 
been the en(J of all su’ch abnormal growths. But, in the meantime, 
the politicians have been compelled, in some degree, to pander to 
Populism, and ostensibly to flatter chimeras which they are covertly 
combined to defeat. This salutary art of quietly breaking political 
waterspouts has, so far, been practised with skill and success; but it 
has its limits. There is no saying that some day an extravagance 
like Populism may not, by coercing party, carry its measure through 
the legislature, and even over the President’s veto, wh'ich is usually 
the last safeguard. What will then follow ? Look at the working 
of the elective system on whichever side we will, we find that the 
system is on its trial. 

Mr. Cleveland is, no doubt, personally well disposed to give full 
effect to the Civil Ser\uce Act and to promote Civil Service reform. 
After being beset as he was in the days following his inauguration by 
the mosquito swarm of office-seekers, he must have sighed for the 
total abolition of patronage. It was as much, I suppose, by desire of 
escaping the nuisance of applications as by love of purity that British 
statesmen were induced to adopt the system of competitive exam¬ 
ination. But there arc limits to what any President elected by a 
party vote can do in this way. The party organisation cannot be 
kept on foot, nor can elections be carried, without workers, and the 
workers must be paid. This is a fact which the Independents—Mug¬ 
wumps, as they are nicknamed—to whom, and particularly to their late 
admirable leader, Mr. George W. Curtis, Civil Service reform is due, 
have hardly looked in the face. The Mugwumps themselves are not 
a party. They have no organisation; their position is ijierely that 
of critics unattached: with tlie necessity of paying workers they 
have not to deal. 

One of the last acts of the outgoing President was to agree to 
draft a treaty of annexation with the Hawaiian Commissioners, whose.' 
flag, with broad red and white stripes and the Union Jack in the 
comer, floated for some weeks over Wormley’s Hotel. For this Mr. 
Harrison was accused of party manoeuvring. But whatever his alleged 
defects as a political leader, he is thoroughly patriotic as well as 
upright, and he was here moving on his natural line. The Kepublican 
party, since the final exhaustion of the war sentimenf and the over¬ 
throw of Ihotection, has no life left in it, except as the party of 
national aspiration. That field is stiU very much its own, its rival 
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being, since the departure of its slavery element, in all respects Con¬ 
servative and opposed to any projects of aggrandisement. Nor would 
sucb a line be unhopeful if the nation, wearied with these party 
struggles for the Presidency, should ever be inclined to refresh itself 
by a return to objects beyond party strife, and conducive to national 
greatness. But the balance of public opinion, after wavering for a 
time, seemed at last to turn against the annexation of Hawaii. The 
idea that Americans thirst for territorial aggrandisement, and that 
Canada is ‘ lying beneath the shadow of a rapacious neighbour,’ is 
entirely baseless. Slavery sought territorial aggrandisenlent for four 
very substantial reasons: it wanted more land to replace that which 
was exhausted by slave labour; it wanted votes in the Senate, which 
it obtained, by the creation of more slave States ; it wanted to 
strengthen and extend its institution ; and it wanted to keep at bay 
lilmancipation, which was advancing in the British and Spanish 
possessions and in the South American Eepublics. But with*slavery 
aggrandisement died. Did not San Domingo, with all its natural 
wealth, throw itself into the lap of the Eepublic, and was it not 
shaken out again in spite of all that President Grant could dojto 
bring about the annexation ? The Americans now are so far from 
coveting territory that they shrink from extension, believing that it 
would imperil unity, and especially from the annexation of islands 
which would require a navy for their protection. Thus they rejected 
St. Thomas even after the bargain had been struck with Denmark and 
the cession had been made. But there was another cause of hesitation. 
What was to be the political relation between Hawaii and the 
American Eepublic, the incorporation of Hawaii being inconvenient 
from the distance, to say nothing of the alien character of its native 
population ? This brought to mind the question whether a demo¬ 
cracy could govern dependencies. Great Britain is likely soon to be 
a democracy unbridled, tliough under monarchical and aristocratic 
forms. How will she govern an empire ? It is strange that in all 
these controversies about the suffrage and the abolition of the Upper 
House, this question should have never presented itself. Do the 
Radical constituencies which demand universal suffrage and the final 
divorce of ref>resentation from property by the adoption of the 
principle of ‘ one man, one vote,’ consider that they are lords of two 
hundred and fifty millions of Asiatic subjects who have no vote at all? 
Is it possible that the United Kingdom should be broken up and put 
together again, as Home Eulers and Federationists propose, without 
totally deranging the Imperial syriem ? It seems strange, I repeat, 
that this question should never have been raised. Already its serious 
character begins to be seen. British empire in India, the native 
army hkving been now placed on a sound footing, is apparently in no 
danger from internal insurrection, nor likely to be till there is far 
more union among the motley races and religions than there is at 
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present. Nor does it seem likely that Russia, the extension of whose 
empire in Central Asia is not less natural than the extension of British 
empire in Southern Asia, though she may stretch her dominion over 
barbarous or semi-civilised tribes, will attack a civilised power unless 
England bars her way to something absolutely essential to her in 
Europe. The chief danger to the Indian Empire is from the inter¬ 
ference of British democracy with its government, and this has begun 
to appear. 

I have said that there is no foundation for the idea that Canada 
* 

is the object of rapacious designs on the part of the people of the 
United States. During twenty-tive years- of intercourse with 
Americans of all parties and classes, I have never heard any wish or 
thought of aggression upon Canada expressed. The general feeling 
about the Canadian question has been one of singular indifference. 
It has been seldom mentioned in American journals, and never, so 
far as I recollect, in party platforms or campaign speeches. Generally, 
as I have said, there is a shrinking from territorial extension, though 
in this case the extension would apparently be safe, since it would be 
natural, and even dictated by nature. At the same time, I should 
say that the question of the relations between the United States and 
Canada has of late been entering on a new phase in the councils of 
the Washington Government. These incessant disputes about 
fisheries, Behring Sea, canal tolls, customs duties, and what not, are 
bearing their fruit. The Canadian (iovernment, feeling that it is 
safe under the broad a;gis of Great Britain, is naturally tempted to 
pursue a spirited policy, as the British Foreign Office and the British 
Embassy at Washington can tell. It was in reference to a Canadian 
dispute that Lord Beaconsfield, then Mr. Disraeli, said, in a letter to 
Lord Malmesbury, the Foreign Minister, ‘ These wretched colonies will 
all be independent in a few years, and are a millstone round our necks. 
Nor would Lord Malmesbury have been likely to publish the letter, if 
he had not felt the truth of the remark. The Tory party in Canada, 
also, is always expressing and w-orking up feeling against the 
Yankees. At the last general election, the Government and its 
partisans made an open and direct appeal to that sentiment in a 
manner highly offensive to the Americans, whereof the Americans 
did not fail to take note. Canadian protectionists fan the flame of 
antipathy against Americans, as American protectionists fan the flame 
of antipathy against the British. The division between the two por¬ 
tions of the continent, if it were natural, might be friendly; being 
artificial, it can hardly be perpetuated without keeping the antipathy 
alive. American statesmen, though they may not desire territorial 
aggrandisement, are being awakened to the danger of allowing a 
power hostile to the United States to be created to the north of them 
under European influence. Politicians of both parties at.Washington 
feel this, and it is perhaps the one question on which they are likely 
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to act togetlier. Few can think their anxiety unnatural, or doubt 
that British statesmen placed in a similar .situation would take the 
same view o f their policy and duty. Allusions to the Monroe doctrine^— 
which, be it remembered, was the doctrine of Canning as well as 
of Monroe—are beginning to be heard. The Canadian question had 
nothing to do with the passing of the McKinley Act, which was not 
levelled against any foreign nation in particular, but was simply a 
dead-lift effort to consolidate and perpetuate the protectionist system 
by bringing all American industries, especially that of the farmer, 
within the pale. But it may not be without influence on the 
approaching dealings with the tariff. To repeat an illustration used 
before: if Scotland were a dependency of the United States, and 
under their auspices were always being placed and placing itself in 
antagonism to England, there would be trouble in Great Britain, as 
there is upon this continent. On the other side Canada, since the 
passing of the McKinley Act, has been feeling more keenly her 
commercial isolation. Her agricultural products, her-barley, peas, 
hay, eggs, wool, lean cattle, can be sold to the United States no 
longer, and her export of horses is reduced. In eggs alone she has 
lost a trade, of nearly two millions of dollars. E.xports to Great 
Britain have increased, but nothing like in proportion, nor do the 
sales appear to have been very good. The egg trade from Canada 
seems to be a failure. The province of Quebec especially suffers, its 
products being unsuited for exportation to Europe. As a consequence 
the exodus from Canada to the United States increases. Already 
there are a million of Canadians on the .south of the line. Some 
villages in Quebec have lost a great part of their population. In 
Ontario almost all the towns and villages are stationary or going back¬ 
wards. The American Consulate in Toronto has had little else to do 
during the past year than despatch emigrants to the United States. 
Ii;^ the city, five thousand houses are,vacant, and though this is 
partly due to over-speculation in land and over-building, it is also 
partly due to emigration. It was the president of a Conservative 
association who said the other day, that soon ‘ the Americans would 
have all the men, and we should have all the mud.’ Toronto is the 
stronghold of British sentiment and of the Canadian protection¬ 
ism which finds fervent love of the mother-country available as 
a safeguard against American competition. Englishmen who visit 
Canada form their notions of Canadiain sentiment from what they 
hear at Toronto or at Ottawa, which, as the official city, is, of 
course, the centre of attachment to the existing system. If 

they went among the farmers, especially in the border, counties, 
they might form a different estimate. In the Province of Quebec 
a movement in favour of independence has been set on foot by 
Mr. Merciej-, the Nationalist leader,. who, having been prosecuted 
for corruption by one of the political parties and disclaimed by 
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the other, is now acting independently of both, and seems in 
a fair way to recover his ascendency over his own people. The 
French clergy, have hitherto been opposed to continental union, 
fearing loss of their privileges and the contagion of American 
Liberalism. But they are alarmed by the exodus of their flocks, and 
by the impoverishment which threatens to render those that remain 
less willing and less able to pay the tithes. Moreover, the spirit of 
the quiet French curi of former days, who was a remnant of the old 
Gallican school, is being supplanted by that of the Ultramontane and 
the Jbsuit, who are less quiet, and more inclined to act with their 
Koman Catholic brethren in the more important sphere of the United 
States. If the Eoman Catholic bishops in the United States coun¬ 
tenance the movement, it will become strong; the independence, 
* which is Mr. Mercier’s professed aim, would soon turn into annexa¬ 
tion ; for an independent Quebec is almost inconceivable, especially 
when thfere are so many French emigrants in the adjoining‘States of 
the Union that New France may be said almost to be astride of the 
line. Sentiment is a motive always respectable, and sometimes 
practicable, but from what motive except sentiment Great Britain 
should cling to her connection with this continent it is hard to say. 
She derives from it neither strength nor profit. Canada has gone 
fiscally out of the Empire, and lays protective duties on Britis^^ 
goods, the crowning measure of that kind being the duty imposed 
on British iron by a Canadian Finance Minister, who now represents 
Imperial Federation in Londom Your investments here are very 
large; they have been reckoned at the enormous sum of a hundred 
and thirty millions sterling, though this estimate, no doubt, includes 
an immense amount hopelessly sunk in railways, especially in the 
ill-starred Grand Trunk, which seems now to be succumbing to the 
force of its new and aspiring rival, the Canadian Pacific. But the 
value would be enhanced ]j}y the admission of Canada into the 
American Union. You hold probably by far the larger part of 
'the Canadian debt, which at present the Americans would certainly 
take over, but which they might not take over'if the present system 
were to break up in a storm. As to military force, it is amusing to 
hear Imperial Federationists in London discussing the contingent to 
be furnished to British armaments by a confederacy in whose councils 
the French of Quebec, with the tricolour floating over them, have 
the casting vote. Englishmen always think of Canada as a British 
colony, forgetting that it is a conquered colony of France with 
British 'settlements added. If France was your enemy, the more 
practical question would be how to provide the force necessary to 
hold down Quebec. The growth of European navies has divested 
England of the supremacy, though not of the primacy, of the sea, 
and the maritime defence of a distant dependency wliich has no 
navy of its own would be more than ever difficult. The dependency. 
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meantime, suffers from commercial atrophy, the inevitable conse¬ 
quence of fiscal severance from the continent of which it is a part, as 
Norfolk and Sufiblk would suffer if they were severed from the rest 
of Great Britfiin. Its people are docked of the fair earnings of their 
industry, and are forced to leave their homes—a perpetual wound to 
family sentiment, which may be set against any advantages of poli¬ 
tical sentiment derived from the connection. Added to this is 
exposure to the possibility of a war with the United States, in which 
Canada, whatever the bravery of her people, would be hopelessly 
overrun by an enormously superior force, and of a war between ‘Great 
Britain and some European power, perhaps about Egypt or Hindu¬ 
stan, by which Canadian commerce would be suspended or cut up. 
The notion that Canada is being fostered under British protection 
till she is strong enough to hold her own against the United States’ 
is another case of Horace’s clown waiting for the river to run dry. 
The United States grow much faster than Canada, while the growth 
of Canada is retarded by isolation. Much the same might be said 
of the proposal to keep Canada in political swaddling clothes till she 
has become a nation. The independent spirit of nationality can 
never be acquired by remaining in dependence. As to the exercise 
of political tutelage over Canadian democracy by the British demo¬ 
cracy, of which not one man in ten thousand knows anything about 
Canadian affairs, it is too absurd for discussion. Imperial Federa- 
tionists may think that they have the solution of the problem. But 
let them inquire in Quebec, and they will find that the very name of 
Imperial Federation is hateful there, and that the people wefe at 
first inclined to receive the Governor-General coldly, because they 
fancied that he leant that way. The movement has little strength 
here, so far as I can see, except what it borrows from protectionism, 
which is ready to take advantage of any cover for a shot against free 
trade with the United States. My ogm opinions, I dare say, are 
heretical; it matters little whether they are or not. What* seems to 
me pretty certain is that, as events are now shaping themselves and 
American opinion is moving, the question of the relation between 
Great Britain and Canada will, at no distant time, present itself to 
you in a practical form. Before you decide upon maintaining the 
present system, with its burdens and risks, acquaint yourselves not 
only with postprandial speeches, with the effusions of Canadian High 
Commissioners, or with the polite sayings of the social magnates of 
Toronto in their visits to London, but with the decisive, though 
perhaps unwelcome, facts. 


Goldwin Smith. 
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MEDIEVAL MEDICINE . 

« 

It has been said that nothing is anything:, except relatively. It 
is an epigram pregnant with truth and worthy of being pondered. 
In the present paper we propose to consider what medical science 
and practice were in the Middle A^es, to the end that we may 
take comfort by seeing what they are—relatively—in the present 
year of grace. It is common enough at the present day to hear 
sneers at doctors, more particularly when the sneerer is in no 
immediate need of one. Nor can their most devout disciples main¬ 
tain that they are infallible. Perhaps they never will be, until such 
time as the human race shall, in process of evolution, develop a 
sliding door beneath the fifth rib, by means of which its interior 
derangements may be studied with accuracy. But it may in all 
truth be said that our physicians and surgeons, as compared with 
those of classic and mediicval days, are as gods, knowing all things. 

Nor has the growth of their higher knowledge been a very gradual 
one. It has 'come by leaps and bounds within the last two centuries, 
after remaining stationary for more than sixteen hundred years. 
The nineteenth century especially has been a period of activity 
and progress in the Various branches of science such as the world has 
never seen before. Nor could it have been seen before. The full 
light of liberty—liberty of action and liberty of thought—was neces¬ 
sary for any great forward movement, and the world was lying in the 
bonds of darkness and superstition. The tree of Liberty is a plant 
of slow growth, that has fought its upward way painfully, bowing 
its head often beneath the blasts of persecution, and often broken 
beneath the foot of the oppressor. Like Igdrasil, the tree of Life, it 
has its roots deep below in the Kingdom of the Dead. It was not 
till this century that it had attained such growth as to burst into the 
blossom which is everywhere bringing forth noble fruit for the service 
of man. Had Hahnemann and Stephenson, Herschel and Edison lived 
in the Middle Ages their genius would have availed mankind nothing. 
The slow world was not ready for them, and it would have crushed 
and silenced them as it did Galileo and many another brave spirit 
that was born out of time. They would have gone under, and shouts 
and hymns would have’ celebrated another triumph of orthodoxy 
and authority. Authority was the Juggernaut beneath whose car 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 197 . L 
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all the best and boldest spirits were crushed- in the sacred name of 
Keligion. 

In almoste al places of studio (wrote Cornelius Agrippa) a damnable custom is 
growea, in that they biiide with an othe the schollers which they receive, never to 
speak against Aristotle, Boetius, Albert, or any other of their Schollers being 
accomptcd a God, from whom if a man differ a finger’s breadth in thought, 
immediately they will call him Heretike and worthy £o.he burned. 

Montaigne, too, adds his protest to the same effect:— 

The opinions of .men (ho says) are received, according to ancient belief, by 
authority and upon trust, as if it were religion and law, and thus, the world 
Cometh to be filled with lyes and fopperies. It is not enquired whether Galen 
has said anything to the purpose, but whether Tie has »ai4 so and so ; and ’tis 
irreligion to question any of Aristotle’s decrees. 

The old Frenchman adds quaintly ;— 

Whoever should bundle up a lusty faggot of the fooleries of human wisdom 
would produce wonders. 

So long as it was considered impious to pry into the mysteries 
that surround lis, or to risk making any discovery that might prove 
to be at variance with some pre-existing belief, what progress was 
possible in any direction? The difficulties under which medical 
science laboured may be estimated from the fact that dissection was 
forbidden by the clergy of the Middle Ages, on the ground that it 
was impious to mutilate a form made in the image of God. We do 
no't find thia pious objection interfering with such mutilation when 
effected by means of the rack and the wheel and such other clerical 
rather than medical instruments. But in the reign of Philip the 
Second of Spain a famous Spanish doctor was actually condemned by 
the Inquisition to be burnt for having performed a surgical operation, 
and it was only by royal favour that he was permitted instead to 
expiate his crime by a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, where he died 
in poverty and exile. 

This being the attitude of the all-powerful Church towards medical 
progress, it is not surprising that medical science should have stag- 
.nated, and that Galen and Dioscorides ^ere permitted to lay down 
the law in the sixteenth century as they had done since the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian era. Some light is thrown upon the state of 
things herefrom resulting by a work translated from the German in 
the year 1561, and entitled ‘ A most excellent and 'perfecte homieh 
apothecarye or physicke booke, for all the grefes and diseases of the 
hodye' 

The first chapter is ‘ Concerning the Head and his partes.’ 

Galen saytb, the head is divided into foure partes: in the fore part hath blood 
the dominion; Colera in the ryght syde. Melancholy in the left syde, and Flegma 
beareth rule in the hindermost part. If the head doth ake so sore by reason of a 
runninge that he cannot snoffo hys nose, bath hys fete in a depe tub untill the 
knees and give him this medicine . , , which riseth into hys head and diyeth hys 
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moyst braynes. Galen sayth He that bath payne in the hindermost part of hya 
head, the same must be let blood under the chynne, specially on the right si^; 
also were it good ofte to bume the heyre of a man before hys nose. The braynes 
are greved many wnyes; many there are whom the head whyrleth so sore that he 
thinketh the earth tumeth upsyde doune: Cummin relraineth the whyrllng, 
comforteth the braynes and maketh them to growe agayne: or he may take the 
braynes of a bogge, ifoat the same upon a grede yron and cut slices thereof and 
lay t(f the greved parts. 

This doctrine of like helping like was of universal application, and 
in medical works of the Middle Ages we meet constantly with such 
prescriptions as these:— 

Take the right eye of a Frogg, lap it in a peece of russet cloth and hang it 
about the neck; it cureth the right eye if it bee enflamed or bleared. And if the 
left eye be greved, do the like by the left eye-of the said Frogg. 

Again— ♦ 

The skin of a Raven’s heel is good' against the gout, but the right heel akin 
must be laid upon the right foot _ if that be gouty, and the left upon the left. . . . 
If you would have a man become bold or impudent let him carry about him the 
akin or eyes of a Lion or a Cock, and ho will be fearless of his enemies, nay, he 
will be very terrible unto them. If you would have him talkative, give him 
tongues, and seek out those of water frogs and ducks and such creatures notorious 

for their continuall ndise making. i 

0 

On the same principle we find it prescribed as a cure for the 
quartane ague to lay the fourth book of Homer’s Iliad under the 
patient’s head; a remedy which had at least the negative merit of 
not being nauseous. 

Our homish apothecarye tells us that 

if a man be greved wyth the falling© sicknesse, let him take a he-Wolves harte 
and make it to ponder and use it; but if it be a woman, let her t&ke a ahe Wolves 
harte. 

For those who are very weak and feeble, 

Ilartes fete, I)oes fete, Rulles fete, or any ruder beastes fete should ofle be eaten ; 
the same comfort the sinewes. The elder these beastes be, the mdre they 
strengthen. 

It is styange that, of all these riide beasts, none should now .have 
their feet recommended, and that the youthful calf’s alone should be 
held in estimation. 

Somtyme is the cause of the palsyo that the two stringes cdmmingo doune 
from the brayne through the bp.cklmne into the fete—through the one goeth the 
naturall hete, and through the other the colde—that the same stringes I saye, are 
stopped, either the one or both. 

The author proceeds to give directions for providing a vapour bath in 
this singular case, and adds that ‘ such a bath is good for them that 
will not gladlye wet their fete,’ of whom, doubtless, there were many 
not only in his day but in succeeding centuries, otherwise there 
would iiave been no point in Ida Pfeiffer’s famous retort, anent the 

L 2 
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prejudice entertained against eating foxes. ’ The following advice 
falls with coinic effect on our ears, but is ^ven with quaintly 
delightful gravity: 

If a man have a sounding or a piping in hys eares, let him put oyle of Hemp- 
sede warm into hys eares, and after that let him leape upon his one legge, upon 
that side where the disease is; then let him bowe doune hyS eare of that syde, if 
haply any moysture would issue out. ... if a mannis nose bleede, beat* eggee 
shales to pouder and sift them through a linnen cloth and blew them into hys nose: 
if the shales were of egges whereout yonge chickens are hatched it were so much 
the better. 

For sore throat a ‘ drinke of Lycoris ’ is prescribed, and the 
patient is enjoined to ‘ hold it a little in the mouth and wambel it 
roundabout.’ For weak eyes the patient is to ‘ take the tounge of a 
foxe, and hange the same about his necke, and so long it hangeth 
there his sight shall not wax* feeble, as sayth Pliny.’ The hanging 
of such amulets round the neck was very frequently prescribed, and 
the efficacy of them is a thing curiously well attested. Elias 
Ashmole in his diary for 1681 has-entered the following— 

. I tooke this morning a good dose of elixir, and hung three spiders about my 
neck, and they drove my ague away. Deo gratias! 

• 

A? baked toad hung in a silk bag about the neck was also held in 
high esteem, as was a toad, either alive or dried, laid upon the back 
of the neck as a means of stopping a bleeding at the nose; and 
again, 

either frogg or toade, the nails whereof have been clipped, hanged about one that 
is sick of quartane ague, riddeth away the disease for ever, as sayth Pliny. 

We have even a striking instance of the benefit derived from an 
amulet by a horse, who could not be suspected of having helped 
forward the cure by the strength of his faith in it. 

The,root of cut Malowe hanged about the neck driveth away blemishes of the 
eyen, whether it be in a man or a horse, as I, Jerome of Brunsweig, have seene 
myselfe. I have myselfe done it to a blind horse that I bought for X crounes, 

"and was sold agayn of XL crounes— 

* • 

a trick distinctly worth knowing. 

• 

A good pouder for the jaundis is as followes: take earthwormes and cut them 
small, and ^raye them wyth a litle wyne so .that ye may swalow it: drincke the 
same fasting. 

Worms were also said by Paracelsus to be good for the purpose of 
removing whitlows; used as follows:— 

Take a Worm and winde him, being alive, about*your finger, and there hold 
him till he be dead, which will be within an hour. The pain will presently cease, 
and the matter dry away. I do not know a more admirable remedy. 

For toothache many recipes are given:— 
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Seeth as many litle greene frogges sitting upon trees as thou canst get, in water: 
take the fat flowynge from them, an,d when nede is, anoynt the teth therwyth. 
The graye wormes breathing under wood or stones, having many fete, these perced 
through with a bodken and then put into the toth, alayeth the payne. ' 

Jerome of Brunsweig gives admirable advice respecting temperance 
in drinking wine:— 

Dronkennesso [he says—and it might be written in letters of gold] doth weaken 
the wytt and the memorie so sore that a man knoweth no more what he doth than 
an unreasonable beast. ... If a man be in a hot place, and much noyse, to which 
be is not accostumed, the drynck doth swetely overcomme hym; but he that 
knoweth he is greved wyth that impediment, the same ought so muche the 
more to take heede, for it maketh feeble every mannis body and soule, hys under- 
standynge, witte, and honestie. 

# 

In Q. chapter headed thus. To knowe whether a man he possessed 
wyth (m evill spirji, it is advised to 

take the harte and liver of a fysshe called a Pyck, and put them into a pott wyth 
glowynge hot coles, and hold the same to the patient so that thd smoke may entre 
into hym. If he is possessed he cannot abyde that smoke, but rageth and is angrj'. 

It is to be feared that possession by evil spirits would prove to be 
sadly common if this test were widely applied. 

It is good also to make a fyre in hys chamber of Juniper wood, and caste into 
the lire Franckincense and S. John’s wort, for the evill spirits cannot abyde 
thys sent, and waxe angry, wherby may be perceived whether a man be possessed 
or not.* 

The author goes on to describe many distinct kinds of madness 
proceeding from various sources, and the best methods of dealing 
with them:— 

lie that is become madde with sadness, ought to be fayre spoken, and manye 
thim/s should he promised him, and some he given. If it commeth of Flegma, then are 
hys braynes corrupt, and to suche an one doth the devill gladly accompany: hys 
beste meates were old hennes or ccokes well sodden. If a man becommeth madde 
of colde, it were good forthwyth t6 take a black henne, quiche, and open her 
upon the backe an<f laye the slame warme to hj^s head, for the same doth warm his 
heade and braynes very well. • 

If a manncs wittcs wore spred abroad, and thou wilt gather agayn the scattered 
wittes, then take a greate ‘ brasse basin and set it sidelings to the wall so that it 
do leane wholly upon the wall, and take a laver wyth a cock, full of water; set 
that hygh upon a cupborde, and open the cock a litle, so that the water drop by 
litle and litle upon the basin, and make a ringinge, and run out pf the basin 
agayne. Into this chamber lay the patient so that he cannot see this; then doth 
lie muse so muche upon that droppinge and ringinge, what it may be, that at the 
last he fastneth his wittes and gathereth them agayne. 

. These were all strikingly mild and gentle measures towards mad 
people, in an age when the most famous physicians prescribed for 
treatment the casting of them into the sea, or immersing them in 
water until nearly drowned. We find the memory of this practice In 
France perpetuated in the name given to part of the shore at Biarritz 
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which is known as the C6te des Fouk, by reason that formerly mad 
people were brought there and held down while the Atlantic rollers 
broke over them. In Cornwall it was the soothing practice to seat 
the patient on the brink of a certain pool, when the unsuspecting 
victim was, 

by a suddea blow on tbe breast, tumbled into the pool, where he was tossed up and 
down by certain strong persons, till, being quite debilitated, his fury forsook him, 

” Autres temps, autres moeurs,’ is a truth of blissful significance to 
all those who are afflicted in mind or body. 

The mixture of childish superstition and inhuman cruelty which 
dictated many of the remedies prescribed is astonishing in its inge¬ 
nuity, even for an age when humanity to animals was not so much as 
dreamt of. The efficacy of the remedy seemed, indeed, to depend 
largely upon the amount of suffering it entailed on the animal whose 
medicinal virtue was called into operation. The heart of a snake, of 
a seagull, or an qwl, was constantly prescribed, but was to be torn, 
from the living animal. So too were the eyes and tongues of many 
animals, as also the ‘ prettie litle snout ’ of a mouse; but it was spe¬ 
cially added that the creature thus mutilated was not to be put out 
of its misery, but was afterwards to be set free. Frogs and toads in 
particular were singled out for barbarous treatment, and were deemed 
sovereign remedies for many ailments if impaled or flayed or ■ ripped 
open. Hares and other animals became of much esteem ’when 
drowned in oil or wine; and even honey was said to be of higher 
efficacy if it were Honey in which many bees had been killed. 

Men’s hearts being thus wholly hardened to the sufferings of 
dumb animals, it is no^great matter for surprise if their treatment 
of their fellow-men was not marked by any great tenderness or 
gentleness. Their remedies were often of a highly heroic character. 
In one case it is advised to ‘ take a paving-stone and hold it upon the 
sore place,’ adding that, ‘ though this'does not wholly ayde, yet doth it 
not hurt.’ One would have thought that * such very qualified com¬ 
mendation might equally have been given to some less ponderous 
remedy than a paving-stone. 'When treating-of asthma the author 
prescribes a singular remedy, which would so startle a patient of Sir 
Andrew Clark’s that it might even be the means of effecting a 
miraculous cure. 

Another experience for him that cannot wel take breth, which I have often 
shewed poore people, namely, to pull the patient soi'e by tla earlap upwardly^ and 
incontinently he shall be healed. 

Again, in cases of fainting, the gentle Doctor says:— 

. If the harte be faint by reason of the superfluous emptynesso of the body, then 
let hia face be cooled with water, pul him by the noae, and acratch Mm about the 
pit of the atoma<A. 
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Enough has, I think, been said to prove that our forefathers must 
have suffered much of physicians, and we can only suppose that they 
had recourse to them as'rarely as was possible. Agrippa, writing in 
1530, said with pleasant irony that Physic was ‘ a certafne Arte of 
manslaughter,’ and that ‘ well neare alwaies there is more daunger in 
the Physition and the Medicine than in the sicknesse itselfe.* He 
gives us a lively picture of a foshionable doctor of those times:— 

clad in brave apparaile, having ringes on his fingers glimmeringe with pretious 
etoanes, and which hath gotten fame and credence for having been in farre 
countries, or for having an obstinate manner ,of vaunting with stifle lies that he 
hath great remedies, and for having continually in his mouth many wordes halfe 
Grcehe and barbarous. . . . But this will prove to he true, that Physitians moste 
commonlye be naught. They have one common honour with the hangman, that 
is to saye, to kill menne and to be recompensed therefore. 

Montaigne had an hereditary and very intelligible detestation of 
doctors, and is said to have been ‘ very obstinate in his hatred and 
contempt of their prescriptions; ’ nor can we feel surprise. Many of 
them were of a nature too disgusting to allude to.; yet because they 
bore the Hall mark of authority and dated from classic times it would 
have been heresy and ruin for a doctor avowedly to contemn them, 
whatever his own private convictions may have been. 

Who is there now living who cannot sympathise with the more 
intellectual minority of those days in their long unequal struggle, to 
shake off the galling, crushing yoke of authority and tradition under 
which all departments of knowledge groaned ? .Or who is there now 
living who can honestly wish that his lot on earth had been cast in 
those good old days, as they are fondly, if ignorantly, called? Those 
who look with distrust and fear on the liberalism of thought and 
action which now is making such rapid* advances in all directions, may 
surely take heart wh6n they look back at the relative state of things 
which existed during those long, long centuries when conservatism 
and authority held a practically undisturbed sway in the world of 
thought, and admit that, if light and liberty be attended with danger 
in the -future, so also were their opposites in the past. 


E. A. King. 
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THE APOSTLES' CREED 

A TRANSLATION AND INTRODUCTION 

During the past few months the attention of all those who are 
interested in questions of religious education has been strongly 
drawn to the controversy which has been going on,-both within the 
London School Board and in the press which reports its proceedings, 
as to the nature of the ‘ religion ’ taught by the Board under the 
Act of 1870, and as to the amount of correspondence which exists 
between what the Board teaches and what the parents of London 
school-children desire. Mr. Athelstan Biley and Mr. Meredyth- 
Kitson, representing, as they maintain, a large body of orthodox 
opinion among the ratepayers, declare that what is called the 
‘ Compromise ’ of 1870 has been worked in Ijondon in the interests 
of unbelief; that the religious instruction given under the Board 
is either inadequate or definitely hostile to the main dogmas of 
Christianity; that a great num,ber of religious parents are profoundly 
discontented, and that the time has come to jmt pressure on the 
Board to teach not only ‘ religion ’ but ‘ the Christian religion ’—the 
Christian religion being defined as ‘ that religion which includes as 
essential a belief in the Incarnation of the Son of Grod—that is to 
say, that Jesus Christ our Lord, born of the Virgin Mary, is both 
God and man; ’ or, again, the religion which is ‘ explained in the 
Apostles’ Creed.’ 

The discussion, since the introduction of Mr. Athelstan Eiley’s 
first motion, has taken a varied and interesting course. -It has 
been marked by the presentation of a memorial to the Board, in 
support of the existing state of things, drawn up by the veteran 
Dr. Martineau, and signed by a large numbers of persons of liberal 
opinions in London; by the immediate production of a counter¬ 
memorial, called by its friends ‘ the Christian Memorial,’ in which 
the teaching of the Holy Trinity and the Incarnation in the religious 
instruction of the Board is demanded as the very minimum which 
the ‘ Christian conscience ’ of the London ratepayer can accept; by 
the appearance of some hotable letters, especially that in which Lord 
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Halifax—with the unconscious arrogance which belongs to the 
convictions which have ‘ big battalions ’ behind them—denied, or 
those in which Dr. Martineau asserted, the right *of such persons as 
do not accept the Incarnation to thp * much-loved ’ Christian name; 
and, finally, by the suggestion on Dr. Martineau’s part of an altera¬ 
tion in the existing system, by which, in every Board Sdhool, two 
sorts of religious teaching should be given, an ‘ undogmatic ’ and a 
‘ dogmatic,’ of course by different teachtrs—a suggestion which, so 
far, -has been received with favour by the orthodox side, and mfty be 
said, for the moment in which I write, to hold the field, whatever 
may be its ultimate fate. 

Whether, therefore, we are to see the next School Board election 
‘ fought on the Apostles’ Creed ’ is not yet apparent; but it is 
evident, from the present temper and composition of the majority in 
the School Board, that such a fate might at any moment overtake 
us, and that we may see the London ratepayer definitely asked to 
declare whether in his judgment the Christian religion includes as 
essential ‘ a belief in the Incarnation of the Son of God—that is to 
say, that Jesus Christ our Lord, bom of the Virgin Mary, .is both 
God and man.’ 

Now, curiously enough, we are not the only community which is 
agitated at the present moment .as to the place of the Apostles’ Creed 
and the doctrine of the Incarnation in religious teaching. Learned 
and religious Germany was last year shaken by a storm of contro¬ 
versy, excited by a pamphlet on the Apostles’ Creed, written by Pro¬ 
fessor Hqraack, one of the most eminent representatives—perhaps, 
taking into account his position at the great University of Berlin, 
his relation to theological study throughout the Empire, and the 
volume and variety of his published work, the most eminent repre¬ 
sentative—of German scientific theology at »the present day, in 
response to a requisition addressed to him by certain students of the 
University. ‘In the course of the summer term (of 1892),’ says 
Professor Harnack, ‘ I was surprised by a question which was ad¬ 
dressed to me by a group of students personally quite unknown to 
ine, as to whether they, in conjunction with sympathisers from other 
“ llochschulen,” should or should not address a petition to the 
“ Oberkirchenrath,” praying for the abolition’ (in the conditions of 
ordination) ‘ of the Apostles’ Creed.’ The notorious case of a pastor 
deprived of his living for heresy—the Schrempp case—in which the 
principles of religious freedom seemed to be vitally concerned, had 
excited the demonstration. At the moment Professor Hamack hap¬ 
pened to be lecturing on the church history of the nineteenth century, 
and to be especially concerned with the proceedings with regard to 
the Creed which took place at the German General Synod of 1846. 
He took the opportunity which these lectures gave him of dealing 
with the application of the students in detkil. Then, having sue- 
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ceeded in calming down the rising agitation, he circulated a written 
summary of the main lines of his reply; and finally, to avoid mis¬ 
understanding, he published this summary as a pamphlet. Where¬ 
upon a tumult arose, of which the signs are everywhere apparent 
throughout the University and periodical literature of the moment. 
The Professor’s pamphlet itself ran into numerous editions (the one 
now before me is the. twenty-fifth); replies and counter-replies 
abounded. The Emperor, even, at a public dinner, could not refrain 
from* touching on what was, for the time, in spite of Army Bills and 
Social Democracy, the chief topic of public interest ; and as to what 
the final effect of the whole matter may be on German religious 
opinion, all one can say is that the end is not yet. The historical 
.facts marshalled in the pamphlet seem to have been hardly touched 
by the long controversy. ‘ The» conclusions they represent,’ says 
Professor Hamack, ‘ are liardly any of them the fruits of my own re¬ 
searches. They are the results of long-continued toil on the part of 
Protestant science as a whole—toil in which I have shared during the 
last twenty years.’ Broadly speaking, what may be called the younger 
theology of Germany has rallied with enthusiasm to the .support of 
the pamphlet, eagerly endorsing its author’s contention that ‘it is the 
privilege and sacred duty of Protestant theologians, untrammelled by 
considerations of favour or disfavour, to labour towards a clear under¬ 
standing of the Gospel, and openly to declare what, in their convic¬ 
tion, is truth, and what is not. It is also their duty to speak on 
behalf of .those numerous members of the Evangelic churches who, 
being sincere Christians, feel themselves oppressed in conscience by 
many clauses of the Apostles’ Creed, if they are called on to recite 
them as their own behef. More than one way is conceivable by 
which the difficulty now pressing on so many Christians might be 
removed, and, within J,he Protestant churches, love and common faith 
will certainly in time discover the right way. One method was tried 
in vain by the Protestant General Synod of 1846 (i.e. the omission of 
the Apostles’ Creed from the Ordination Service, and the substitution 
for it of a new creed, from which the articles Virgin Birth, Ascension, 
and Eesurrection of the body were left out as not essential to the 
faith). Another way—the optional liturgical use of the Apostles’ 
Creed—has been already adopted by several Protestant national 
churches. Protestant theologians show a true appreciation of their 
office when they are employed in pointing out these and similar 
paths by which the various parties in the Church may be brought to- 
a mutual understanding and to the bearing of each other’s burdens. 
“ No more is required of stewards but that they be found faithful.” ’ 
What, then, in the opinion of ‘ Protestant science ’—that, is to 
say, of that great movement of the German mind which/ during the 
last half-century, has done so much to revolutionise the religious 
conceptions of Europe—is the Apostles’ Creed—and what authority. 
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historical or religious, can the Christian mind of to-day attribute to 
its various statements ? 

The ^nswer—or partial answer—given to these questions by Dr. 
Hamack deserves to be read with the very greatest care. The 
detailed arguments of which it is so gentle and judicial a summary 
may be found in various other publications * of the writer; mentioned 
in a note at the close of the* German pamphlet, especially in his 
. Lehrbuck der Dogmengeschichte, a great book, already largely read 
in England, and soon, I hope, to be adequately translated. Let 
me, however, repeat the Professor’s assurance that they are not 
his arguments or his conclusions Only; they are the arguments and 
conclusions of a great historical school, working under conditions 
of freedom and independence practically unknown to us in England. 
The very terseness and moderation with which 'they are stated is in 
itself evidence that the discussion to which they relate has reached a 
high point of maturity and common agreement. 

One. word more: I have spoken of Dr. Hamack’s answer as 
‘ partial.’ No- doubt, there are many points which it leaves un¬ 
touched. It tells us what to think—historically—of the Virgin 
Birth and the Ascension. But it’leaves us somewhat in the dark as 
to what the writer’s own relation is towards other clauses in the 
Creed of greater importance. Clearly the ‘ only Sonship ’ of Jesus 
Christ and his Eesurrection did belong to the earliest tradition. 
But in these pregnant pages now before us Professor Hamack does 
not attempt to analyse their first meaning, nor the sense in which 
he to-day finds hims'elf able to accept them. • The reader must be 
referred to his own books, and to other sections of the great litera¬ 
ture of which he is in some sense the official head. For myself, I 
would say that,'if any person pondering these questions should feel 
the need of any statement with regjard to the fimt or primitive stage 
of’ Christian belief and teaching as moderate and as convincing as 
this statement of Dr. Hamack’s with regard to the second stage, now 
represented in the Apostles’ Creed, let him. turn to a book lately 
described in the language of an important memorial ^ signed by some 
of the foremost scholars, classical, theological, and philosophical, in 
England and Scotland—amongst others, by the Oriel Professor of 
Interpretation of Scripture at Oxford, by the Principal of Glasgow- 
University, and by the Oxford Latin Professor—as a work ‘ thoroughly 
historical in spirit and critical in method, which will put students in 
a position to realise the best results of criticism of the New Testament 

.' See (1) the article ‘ Apostolispbes Symbol' in Herzog’s ReahEncykhp. 2nd cd. 
1877. (2) ‘ Vetnstissimum ecclesiac Romanae symbolum o scriptis viroAm Christiano- 
rum qni i. et ii. p. Chr. n. sBcculo vixerunt illnstratum,’ in Qebhardt’s Apostoluch-e 
Voter, i. 2,1878. 

* A memorial addressed to the Hibbert Trustees asking them to undertake the 
translation of the work. It must not, of course, be supposed that all the signatories 
of the memorial endorse Dr. Weizsacker’s doctrinal position. 
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in an historical form.’ ' Since Baur’s time,’ says the 6riel Professor 
of Interpretation, ‘ no such work has been produced. It is capable 
of regenerating English study.’ The book is The Apostolic Age,^ by 
Karl Weizsacker, the veteran professor, who, on Baur’s death, some 
thirty years ago, succeeded to the famous chair held by that great 
pioneer in Tubingen University. It could not have been written in 
Baur’s day; but it is the ripened fruit of seed sown by the Tubingen 
school. In its quiet pages, expressed with, a terse simplicity and 
significance which almost conceals, except for those who have some 
initiation, the long effort of many minds which lies behind, any 
one who will, may find a picture of the first Christian reality, 
which throws a curious light on the interpretation of that ‘ much¬ 
loved name ’ claimed by Lord Halifax and his friends, and incident¬ 
ally on this whole School Board controversy. There one may see, 
moving and living once more under our eyes, the whole progress of 
that first missionary effort which, in the five years after the Cruci¬ 
fixion, covered Judaea with those earliest Christian congregations of 
which St. Paul speaks in his letter to the Galatians. The critic of 
to-day bids us turn our eyes from the legendary and misleading 
stories of the Acts * to the evidence which the Gospels themselves 
contain. Here, in the account of the instructions to the Twelve and 
the Seventy—instructions which reflect the conditions and motives of 
the earliest missions, and have been then transferred within the 
Evangelic tradition, by a perfectly natural process, to the mouth and 
time of the Master himself—we come upon traces of the first moment; 
we see the first missionaries hurrying from city to city and house to 
house within the chosen nation, summoning the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel, proclaiming that the kingdom of Heaven is at hand, 
that Jesus the Crucified One is Messiah, is risen, and will return. 
They are poor, and they preach to the poor ; they preach in haste, 
because the time is short and redemption nigh; they have loved and 
known, and therefore they believe ; and for their faith, and for that 
of those to whom they speak, the Messianic hope and the religious 
conceptions common to all devout sons of Israel supply the fitting 
form which gives cohesion, which makes a ‘ society ’ with common 
laws and a common faith possible. Jesus, the wonderful, the gracious, 
•whom they trusted should have redeemed Israel, and whose words of 
moral kindling and spiritual renewal are in their ears and hearts— 
Jesus has been put to a shameful death. But from the apparent 
overthrow—by passionate reaction—the first theology of Christendom 
has arisen. The picture of the sufl'ering servant of Jah^eh, already, 
in all probability, close to the Master’s thoughts and often in his 

• JDdt apostoliiohe ZeitaUer der christUehen Kirche, von Karl Weizsacker, Freiburg 

im Bieisgau, 1886. 2nd ed, 1891. . 

* So valuable and interesting, however, in their own way, as bearing witness to 
the conceptions of a later generation. 
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speech during his last days, has been appropriated, with the quick 
insight of grief, has become Messianic, and thereby the starting-point 
of a whole new world of thought, the charter of a new world-religion. 
Bjit, if Messiah suffers, he cannot be holden of death; and these 
earliest preachers show to their hearers how prophet and psalmist 
foretold both his .humiliation and his glory, adding to the texts 
which, for teachers and taught alike, under the new light thrown 
upon them by events, define and prescribe the Eesurrection faith, 
some first record, no doubt, of those impressions on the strained and 
yearning sense of the Galilean survivors which grew later into the 
various accounts of the bodily resurrection, but which, in their begin¬ 
ning, were the natural complement of t];iree antecedents—the anguish 
of wounded affection, current beliefs as to a future life, and the Jewish 
mode of using the Jewish sacred books. 

The Kingdom, then, is at hand—Jesus is Messiah, Jesus is risen, 
and Jesus will return. But there is more than this : there are con¬ 
ditions attached to membership in Messiah’s Kingdom. ‘ It was 
not enough to say that the Kingdom is at hand—not enough to 
quicken the universal expectation of the Jews; that expectation— 
that hope—was to be purified and shaped ; it had to be shown what 
the Kingdom was. For this purpose no more was needed than the 
sayings of Jesus himself. In the Sermon on the Mount the Matthew- 
Gospel has put together the leading themes and motives of the 
infant movement in a writing—the nucleus of it is to be found also 
in Luke—which certainly belongs to the purest tradition of the 
words of Jesus. Here is the exhortation to put aside, to escape 
from the cares and desires of the earthly life, in order that the soul 
may be free to give itself, whole and undivided, to the seeking of the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness. Here also is th# descrip¬ 
tion—in its leading features as clearly genuine as the rest—of the' 
nature of this Kingdom, which forms, indeed, the introduction to the 
whole. The eight beatitudes are the simplest and noblest eipression 
of the entire Christian hope in these earliest days. Blessing and 
consolation, the mercy of God and the filling of the soul with His 
righteousness, to see God and to be called' His children—that is, 
or will be, the Kingdom of Heaven; therewith are all its goods 
described, its whole nature exhausted.’ ® , 

A nexv consciousness of Ood, a new kindling of love to man, 
obtained through the preaching and personality of Jesus of Nazareth 
—this is what it meant to be a Christian in the days before Saul 
was converted, or the writer of the fourth Gospel had heard the 
story of Christ. This is what, through all the Christian centuries, it 
has always meant, whatever other meanings it has taken, or seemed 
to take, to itself in addition. And this is what it means to-day 
for thousands of men and women to whom Lord Halifax and the 

* apostoliscke Zeitalter, p. 28. 
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orthodox majority on the London School Board would deny the name 
of Christian. No; for these teachers of ours it is not enough to see 
in Jesus of Nazareth the historical Master of those who care for the 
things of the soul; it is not pnough to go forth in the morning apd 
lie dowd at night with his image in the heart; it is hot enough to 
rise through the moral experience of life to a passionate resting upon, 
an intense self-association with, that perfectness of faith which was 
in him the ripe and fitting flower of a heavenly goodness, and will 
make him, while history lasts, the chief among many brethren; not 
enough to be so drawn on to the hope of eternal life. No; you 
must hold certain beliefs about him—beliefs sprung from the devout 
imaginings or the passing speculative needs of a bygone age: the 
Christian religion is ‘ explained by the Apostles’ Creed.’ 

* Well then—once more—what, in the judgment of ‘the best 
ecclesiastical historian now living,’ is the Apostles’ Creed?® 

Mary A. Ward. 


THE APOSTLES’ CKEED, • 

filSTORICALIiY EXAMINED 

By Db. Adolf Harnack, Professor of Theology at the University of Berlin. 

I 

Whefi we trace the text of the Apostles’ Creed back through our 
catechisms and other jprinted versions of it to the oldest olF all, and 
back again through them to the manuscripts and to the writings of 
the later Fathers, we are brought up in the second half of the fifth 
century. Not only is it impossible to trace the text used in the 
present' day by Catholics and Protestants alike furthw- back than 
this, but there are strong reasons for believing that it did not exist as 
it now stands before the middle of the fifth century. About this time, 
however, we meet with this text of the Creed in the Church of 
Southern Gaul, and in this Church alone. Hence it follows—and 
, this conclusion is now, so far as I know, universally abcepted— that 
the Apostles' Creed in its present form is the baptismal confession of 
the Church of Southern Oaul, dating from the middle, or rather 
from the second half, of the fifth century. P'rom Southern Gaul the 
Church carried the Sodth-Galliean Creed into the kingdom of .the 

• The words are LotcI Acton’s, and occur in his remarkable memorial sketch of 
Dr. Dollinger, in the English Historical Ilevicw, 1890. 

^ Owmg to lack of space I have not been able on the present occasion to translate 
the ‘ Nachwort,’ or Appendix, attached to the later editions of the pamphlet. And 
I have ventured for the same roa.son to omit a passage referring to Luther which 
seemed to me socially addressed to German readers. 
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Franks, and it spread with the expansion of this kingdom. The 
relations o^ the Carolingian kings with Borne brought it to the capital 
of the world (at least we have no authority for believing that this 
happened any earlier); it was adopted at Borne, and thence imposed 
upon all the countries of the West, so that from the ninth or tenth 
century onwards it may also be. called the New^Boman Greed— 
New-Boman because, as we shall see, there' was also an Old-Boman 
one. 

The Creed in question, however, at least from this time onwards, 
professes to be much more than the Creed of a provincial Church; 
it claims, indeed, the very highest authority, professing to be 
‘ apostolic ’ in the strictest sense of the term—that is, composed by 
the Apostles themselves. This idea was then expressed in the'belief 
that each Apostle had contributed one sentence.' The common 
tradition ran thus, or-nearly thus:‘On the tenth day after the 
Ascension, when the disciples were gathered together for fear of the ’ 
Jews, the Lord sent among them the Comforter whom he had 
promised [the Holy Grhost]. His presence kindled them as though 
by fire, and they were filled with the understanding of tongues, and 
composed the Creed in the following order:— 

Peter said : “ I believe in Cod, the Father Almighty, Maker of 
Heaven and Earth, 

Andrew : “ And in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord, 

Jamee : “ Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the 
yirgin Mary, 

John : “ Suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and 
buried; 

Thomas : “ He descended into Hell, the third day He rose again 
from the dead; 

James: “'He ascended into Heaven, and sitteth on the right 
hand of God, the Father Almighty; 

Philip : “ From whence He shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead. 

Bartholomew : “ I believe in the Holy Ghost, 

MaUheio : “ The Holy Catholic Church, the Communion of Saints, 

Simon : “ The forgiveness of sins, 

TKaddeus : “ The resurrection of the flesh, 

Matthias : “ And the life everlasting.” ’ 

This conception of the origin 'of the Creed’ held its ground, so 
far,as I know, unbroken and unopposed all through the Middle Ages 
and throughout the jurisdiction of the Boman Church; th'e Greek 
Church alone maintained that she knew nothing of an Apostolic 
Creed. It is easy to imagine what authority a Creed must have had 
to which such an origin was attributed ! Unconsciously it came to 
be-classed on an equality with the Scriptures., When, therefore, 
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shortly before the Eeformation, Laurentius Valla came forward to 
challenge the traditional view, and even Erasmus expressed doubts, it 
seemed as though a terrible blow had been struck, which threatened 
to destroy the Christian faith. There has never been a more critical 
moment in the history of the Creed. Had not the whole of Western 
Christendom, clergy and laity alike, been taught that the Creed had 
been composed by the Apostles in the manner already quoted, and 
should it now be said thdt the Church had been under a delusion 
all these centuries ? It was indeed a serious shock to faith, a shock 
hardly to be borne. The doubts of Erasmus were censured by the 
Theological Faculty of Paris. They appealed to the tradition, which 
Erasmus appeared not to know : ‘ Hacc nescientia impietati deser- 
viens’scandalose proponitur,’they cried to the scholar. And at first 
Protestants also stepped forward to vouch for the truth of the 
threatened tradition. Soon, however, opinion changed in their 
ranks, and they courageously gave up the traditional view in obe¬ 
dience to the overwhelming historical evidence. The Catholics 
followed slowly. The Catechismus Ro'inanus holds fast the Apostolic 
authorship of the Creed, but it maintains no longer as certain that 
each Apostle contributed a sentence. In the Evangelical Churches 
the Creed has altogether ceased to be held sacred on the ground of 
its origin. Yet these churches have maintained themselves. They 
have survived this revolution of thought, as they have so many others 
arising from an improved knowledge of history, which have obliged 
them to relinquish the form for the substance, external authority for 
inner content, the letter for the spirit. 

II 

But how did the confession of a provincial Church, the Creed of 
Southern Gaul (for such we have seen the Apostles’ Creed was), attain 
the honour of a legend which declared it to have been composed 
sentence for sentence by the Apostles, so that, armed with this 
tradition, it procured acceptance throughout the Roman Church ? 

This fact would have been simply inexplicable, had not this very 
legend been attributed in earlier times to-another and more important 
Creed, and carried over thence to the Gallic confession. 

During the period between c. 250 and c. 460, and probably still 
later, the Roman Church used in her services a Creed which she held 
in the highest honour •, to which’ she would allow no additions to be 
made, which she believed to be directly descended from the twelve 
Apostles in the form in which she possessed it, and whereof she con¬ 
ceived that Peter had brought it to Rome. We find this confession in 
a number of manuscripts, so that we are able to render it, with almost 
perfect certainty, in the words in which it once ran, namely these :— 

‘ I believe in God the Father Alinighty, and in Jesus Christ his 
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only begotten Son, our Lord, who was bom of the* Holy G-host and 
the Virgin Mary^ cracified and buried under Pontius Pilate, who rose 
on the third day from the dead, and ascended into heaven, and sitteth 
on the right hand of the Father, from whence he shall come tojudge 
the quick and the dead, and in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Church, 
the forgiveness of . sins and the resurrection of the fl^sh.’ , 

Kufinus and Ambrose, writing at the end of the fourth century, 
tell us that this Creed was composed by the Apostles j nay, one may 
even perhaps conclude that the story which attributes a single 
sentence to each of the twelve was already known in the time of 
Ambrose, since he declares it to be divided iijto twelve clauses. 
Kufinus, however, writing a little later, knows nothing of this story, 
but only mentions the joint composition of the Creed by the Apostles 
which took place soon .after Pentecost, before they separated upon 
their mission to the world. But the point whether eacl\ Apostle was 
conceived as individually contributing a sentence, or as concerned in 
some other way in its joint composition, is a* matter of small impor¬ 
tance. The belief that it was as a whole composed by the Apostles 
stood firm, issuing, indeed, as Kufinus •says, ‘ ex traditione majorum.’ 
In any case, such was the dominant belief in Rome at the beginning 
•of the fourth century, possibly already in the third century. The 
consequence was that every word in the Creed was guarded with the 
most anxious care. ‘ If,’ says Ambrose, ‘ it is not even allowed us 
to take anything from or add anything to the writings of one Apostle, 
we may certainly not take anything from or add anything to the 
Creed, which we accept as having been composed and handed 
down to us by' all the Apostles. For such is in truth the Creed 
which the Roman Church possesses—that Church over which Peter, 
the chief of the Apostles, presided, and whither he brought the 
“common belief” (communem'senteniiam).' 

This idea, however, concerning its baptismal confession held by 
the Roman Church cannot be as old a^ the confession itself. This is 
abundantly evident from the fact that the other Western Churches 
(from the end of the second century to the ninth, and still later) 
'possessed Greeds of their own, aU of which indeed show themselves 
to he descended from the Old-Roman Greedy hut 'which differ from 
the latter hy the admission of more or Ipss numerous additions. 
We are now acquainted with a very large number of old Western 
‘Creeds, such as those of Carthage, Africa, Ravenna, Milan, Aquileia, 
Sardinia, Spain, Gaul, Ireland, and other places. They may all, 
without exception, be deduced from the Old-Roman Creed; but hardly 
one of them repeats that Creed word for word ; on the conttrary, they 
allow themselves to make modifications and transpositions, and often 
very considerable additions.^ (We cannot trace omissions, at least 
not with certainty.) Such Hbertaes would be inconceivable if these 
Churches had received from Rome, together with the Creed, the 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 197 . M 
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legend that it had been word for word composed by the Apostles, and 
that its actual text was therefore sacred. How, for instance, would 
it have been possible for the African Church to render the third article 
thus: ‘ I believe in the remission of sins, the resurrection of the flesh,, 
and life everlasting through the holy Church,' if a different wording 
from th^p had copie down to her as Apostolic ? How could we ex¬ 
plain the numerous additions if these Churches regarded the Creed 
in the same light as Ambrose—that is, as Apostolic, and therefore to 
be held verbally sacred and inviolate ? 

The conception of the strictly Apostolic origin of the baptismal 
confession was therefore a Roman innovation, which must be dated 
later than the time when the Grospel, and with it the Creed, was 
carried forth .from Home into the provinces of the empire. This we 
learn from the provincial confessions. Moreover, they teach us that 
a certain elasticity of Creed-formation prevailed for centuries through¬ 
out all the provinces of the Western Church. The Eoman confession 
was in all cases tjie foundation-stone. But on this foundation each 
individual Church built up an independent confession according to 
her special needs. In the Aquileian Creed, for instance, we find the 
words ‘ the invisible and invulnerable ’ appended to the first clause, 

‘ God the Father Almighty,’ and so forth. This furnishes us with a’ 
new standard by which to measure the influence of Home within the 
Western Church. The Creed of the city of Eome governed the whole 
Creed-formation of the West, but as yet there was no anxious en¬ 
forcement of theletter outside the walls of Eome. While the CJiurch 
of Eome, within her own border, was jealously guarding the text of 
her baptismal confession, and elaborating, by way ,of safeguard, the 
legend of the Apostolic origin of the Creed; she suffered alterations 
to be made in it all over the provinces. How she regarded these 
alterations we do not know. But we do know that Eome was the 
first to invest what was originally the testimony and expression of .the 
Church’s faith with the strict ^authority of law, and to throw into 
shape .the deliberate legend of its Apostolic origin. 

There is yet more to learn from a comparison of the provincial 
Creeds with the Old-Eoman confession. On direct’lines it is im¬ 
possible to trace the date of the latter Creed further back than the 
second half of the third pentury at earliest. But the fact that all 
the Western provincial Creeds are evidently offshoots of the lloman 
deinands that we should go back almost a century more. If the 
African Church had already in the time of TertuUian (c. 200 A.D.) a 
fixed baptismal formula of her own, and if this was, as it is impossible 
to doubt,*a later recension of the Eoman Creed, the latter, itself 
cannot have come into existence later than the middle of the second 
century. This result, at which we arrive by external evidence, is, 
moreover, confirmed by a closer examination of the contents of the 
Old-Eoman confession. This examination renders it highly probable 
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that the Creed arose about the middle of the second century, while 
on the other hand* it forbids us to carry the date of its composition 
appreciably further ba<^k. We may regard it as an assured result of 
research that the Old-Boman Creed,- the text of which has been given 
above, came intof existence about, or shortly before, the middle of the 
second century, tt waS composed in Eome itself—(for if it had been 
brought to Rome* from the Eastern Church tre should expect to find 
more authentic traces of it in the East than we actually know of ; 
and, moreover, it is not even certain that a simijar or indeed any 
complete and fixed baptismal confession existed in the East in the 
second century, though in any case the Eastern rules of feith were 
closely related to the Roman Creed), and in Rome it did not at first 
count as Apostolic in any strict sense. On the contrary, the legend 
of its Apostolic origin most probably sprang up some time afterwards 
in Rome, between 250 and 330 a.d., after the Creed had spread over 
the Western provinces. It arose out of the older supposition that 
the doctrinal tradition of the Church in general, together with its 
fundamental institutions, goes back to the Apostles. Originally this 
‘ handing down ’ was more 'loosely conceived. Whether, however, 
already by the time of Irenjeus a closer relation between the Apostles 
and the baptismal confession was not assumed, has still to be 
investigated. 

Ill • 

Hi will now be possible to connect the statement which we made 
in our first section with the conclusion which we have established in 
our last. The Apostolic Creed which we use at the present day, and 
which we have seen to be the Creed of Southern Gaul in the second 
half of the fifth century, is one of the later recensions ,of the Old- 
Rbman symbol. It differs from the latter—to say nothing of minor 
stylistic differences—in the following important additions and ampli¬ 
fications : (1) ‘ Maker of heaven and earth; ’ (2) ‘ Conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, bom of jthe Virgin Mary,’ instead of ‘ bom of the Holy 
Ghost.and the Virgin Mary ; ’ (3) ‘ Suffered ; ’ (4) ‘ Died ; ’ (5) ‘ He 
descended into hell; ’ (6) ‘ Catholic,’ as an addition to the Holy 
Church; ’ (7) ‘ The Communion of Saints,’ and (8) * Everlasting life.’ 
All these additions, indeed, one alone excepted (the ‘ Communion of 
Saints’), are to be found long before 500 a.d., .one here and another 
there, in other baptismal confessions and in the tradition of the 
Church—only not in this order. Still we have not yet solved the 
problem how it came about that the Rolnau Church gave up her old 
Creed in the eighth or ninth (possibly even the tenth) century in 
exchange for the younger confession of Gaul, when it has been clearly 
proved that up till the fifth century she valued it above everything* 
else and would not suffer the slightest alteration to be made in it. 
Though the obscurity enveloping this exchange has not yet been 
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cleared away, it has been lightened to a considerable extent. From 
the last third of the fifth century onwards, large numbers of Arian 
Christians poured into Eome, and in a short time became the lords of 
Italy and of her capital. We may take it for granted that, in 
opposition to these Arian heretics, the Eoman Church decided to give 
up the use of her ancient Creed at baptisms and to adopt for this 
l)urpose the Nicene or Constantinopolitan Creed, in order to express 
from the first, and through this sacred function, her hostility towards 
Arianism. For the Old-Eoman Creed, as anyone may easily convince 
himself, is neutral with regard to the opposition between orthodoxy 
and Arianism. An Arian can perfectly well recite it, for he does not 
deny that Christ is ‘the only Son of God,’ but, on the contraxy, 
maintains it, together with all the other statements which are com¬ 
bined in the Creed. And so, in order to confess the orthodox Nicene 
doctrine at baptism, and thus definitely to separate herself from the 
Arian Ostrogoths, and, later on, from the equally Arian Lombards, 

' the Church of Eome dropped the use of her old Creed in the liturgy 
from the end of the fifth century. At the same time it is (Juite 
possible that the hostility to Arianism had nothing to do with the 
change of Creeds, but that Eome w'ent over to the Creed of Constan¬ 
tinople in the sixth century (or rather towards the end of the sixth 
century), b^use she was at this time in a position of general depen¬ 
dence on the Byzantine Empire. 

Whether the exchange cost many struggles, or how it was brought 
about, we do not know j all that is known to us is the fact itself. 
But when once the Old-Eoman Creed had been banished from use in 
the liturgy, it seems to have gradually sunk into oblivion, even in 
Eome itself. For some two or three hundred years Eome used the, 
Creed of Constantinople in the baptismal service. That is a long 
time—long enough to make it clear to us why the old Creed disap¬ 
peared from memory; for in those days nothing maintained itself in 
the life of the Church which was not used in her ritual. The written 
liturgies were the depositaries both of the ritual and ecclesiastical 
tradition. It still remains, however, a very remarkable fact that 
even such an exacting legend as that concerning the origin of the 
Creed should not have been powerful enough to protect it perma¬ 
nently, or to preserve it from overthrow. Only in obscure comers of 
the Christian tradition has the Old-Eoman Creed been rediscovered 
in the seventeenth century and in our own day; in the great main 
tradition of the Christian Church it has disappeared almost without a 
trace, above all in Eome itself. 

. With the second half of the eighth century came a change in the 
internal and external relations of Rome. The bond with Constanti¬ 
nople was loosened—nay almost severed—Arianism was dying out. 
There was no longer any danger to be apprehended from this quarter, 
and so a Creed which was specially directed against the Arians 
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was no longer needed. On the other hand, very close relations had 
sprung up between Eome, the Eoman Church, and the Franks. 
The latter had been Catholic for centuries, and under Charlemagne 
they made themselves masters of Eome. The Pope and his Church 
became absolutely dependent on the great Frankish king; and it must 
have been then, or a little later, that a second exchange took place in 
the Eoman Church. She dropped the use of the Byzantine Creed at 
baptism, and went back to a shorter confession. Not to her old one, 
however—that had disappeared from her ken—but to the Gallic con¬ 
fession, which had now become the Creed of the Franlcs. Sh4 adopted 
this creed; • and straightway the most surprising fhing happened: 
without more ado she transferred the legend of the strictly Apostolic 
origin of the baptismal confession, which, as we know, referred to the 
Old-Eoman Creed, and is to be found in the writings of Ambrose, 
Eufinus, and others, to its offspring, the Gallic .Creed, which had 
never before laid claim to such an origin, a transference which called 
for a fresh division of its articles among the twelve Apostles, as it* 
contained more clauses than the Old-Eoman Creed. 

Such are the strange vagaries of history! The Eoman Church 
gives her old Creed to Gaul. There ih the course of time it becomes 
enlarged. In the meantime the Church of Eome builds up the legend 
of the strictly Apostolic ‘origin of her’ unchanged Creed. Then, 
under the pressure of outward circumstances, she lets it drop after all, 
and it ceases to exist. Meanwhile its child, the Creed of Gaul, 
presses forward into the land of the Franks and there wins for itself 
the supreme place. The kingdom of the Franks becomes the 'v^orld- 
kingdom and the master of Eome. From it Eome receives her old 
Creed back again, but in an enlarged- form; she accepts the gift, 
invests the new form with Eoman authority, and crowns the'cliild- 
Creed with the glory of its mother by transferring to it the legend of 
strict Apostolic origin. 

The most interesting point in these historical transactions is the 
importance of the kingdom of the Franks for the Eoman Church of 
the Carolingian time. There is perhaps no other instance in which 
this importance comes out so forcibly and so effectively. The kingdom 
of Charlemagne gave Eome her Creed. Nay, it also gave Eome, and 
through Eome the whole of Western Europe, a second Creed, the so- 
called Creed of St. Athanasius. Thus two of the so-called cecum&nical 
Greeds are really Gallic or, rather, Frankish. Perhaps we may, 
however, be allowed to assume (having no positive knowledge on the 
subject) that the Eoman Church would not have so readily adopted 
the Frankish Creed as her baptismal confession if she had not recog¬ 
nised it as an old friend. It is, indeed, probable that there was still 
enough historical tradition alive in Eome to make the’Frankish con¬ 
fession remind people of Eome’s own ancient and once highly honoured 
Creed. Th4 differences were overlooked, or not held worth consider- 
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ing. Thus the legend which shed a glory over the old Creed was 
revived on behalf of the new, and became once more and for long 
a power in the Church, till it was overthrown in the time of the 
Eenaissance and the Eeformation. 


After its readoption, we should expect the text of the Creed to 
have been watched over with the most scrupulous care in the Middle 
Ages. And in.general this was indeed the case; but small deviations 
are not wanting to prove to us that a living Church will not cling 
rigidly to words if she can find better, or if from the whrds she has 
she can derive no certain meaning. So it happens that in a few 
mediaeval fol'mulas the words ‘ He descended into hell ’ are left out. 
Further, the immediate proximity of the two clauses ‘ Holy Church ’ 
and ‘ the Communion of Saints ’ aroused perplexity. Therefore, in 
^ some formulas they both melt into one, or the second clause receis'es 
additions. We find ‘ Christendom ’ instead of ‘ Church ’; in some 
cases even the word ‘ Catholic ’ is left out * or ‘ Christian,’ in the 
sense of ‘ faithful ’ or ‘ believing,’ .substituted for it. This last altera¬ 
tion is important, because Luther and the Lutheran Church adopted it. 
They wrote ‘ a holy Christian Church ’ in the German Creed for 
' sanctam ecclesiam catholicam.’ We find additions to the Creed in 
many media3val versions, sometimes taken from the Byzantine Creed, 
and sometimes free inventions. ‘ Especially does the need assert 
itself of setting forth the life of Christ on earth in its historical 
features—a need we trace but rarely in the early Church.’ ® After 
Bernard of Clairvaux and Francis of Assisi had held up the image of 
the historical Christ—his poverty and humility, his love’ and sorrow 
—before the eyes of the soul, we can indeed well understand how it was 
that the few facts given in the Creed were no longer sufficient. How 
far, however, the qttempt to discern the historical Christ so con¬ 
ceived in, the Creed influenced the exposition, even the form of the 
Creed itself, in the Middle Ages, is a point which has still to be 
worked out. 


So far, we have attempted to describe the origin of the Apostles’ 
Creed and t^e main outlines of its external history up to the Eeforma- 
tion. Not taking into consideration the eight additions given above 
or the Lutheran substitution of ‘ Christian ’ for ‘ Catholic,’ we- may 
safely say that the Creed dates from the post-apostolic age and from 
Eome, the mother-Church of the West. The author of it is un¬ 
known.* The jpurposes for which it was composed can be determined 
with certainty from our knowledge of its uses: it sprang out of the 

• Cf. Hahn, BihHotek der Si/mbole, 2nd edit, § 64, 67-69. 

• Von Zeschwite, KateoJietih, II. i. p.‘127. * 
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missionising and catechising function of the Church, and was origi¬ 
nally iherely the confession to be used at baptism (‘ ter mergitamur, 
ampliua aliquid reepondeniea quam Dominus in evangelio deter- 
minavit ’). The opinion of the older scholars that the Crped repre¬ 
sents a gradual deposit from rules of faith drawn up* in opposition 
to Gnosticism, and that it has therefore a polemical origin, is un¬ 
tenable. On the contrary, the reverse is‘true. The various anti- 
Gnostic rules of faith presuppose a short, settled, formulated creed, 
and thia must in the second century have been the Old-Roman 
Creed. It dates from the time before the bitter struggle with 
heresy had begun, or, at any rate, it takes no notice of the struggle. 

A Creed as old as this, which is only removed by one or two 
generations from the Apostolic age, and which has become either 
directly or indirectly the root of all the other Creeds in Chri^endom, 
claims at our hands that we should. carefully endeavour to ascertain 
both its original meaning, whether in general or in detail, pnd also 
its relation.to the earliest preaching of the gospel. Even if, -accord¬ 
ing to the universally recognised principles of the Rrotestant Church, 
we cannot impute to it any indepe'tidmt authority, and stiU less an 
infallible one, and even if, in spite of "its. great antiquity, it dates 
from a period which gave birth to much that the Church of the 
Reformation has rejected, nevertheless the^ question, ‘What was 
actually professed and stated in the Creed ? ’ deserves thfe closest 
investigation. 

At first sight this question seems very easy to answer. A large 
number of its sentences can be verbally paralleled from the older 
Christian tradition behind it, and the confession, as a whole, appears 
to us so simple and so transparent that it needs no explanation. But 
if we look closer and compare it with the Christian theology current 
in the age in which it arose, we shall find that much of it takes 
another aspect. 

The Creed is the baptismal formula •enlarged \ d true under¬ 
standing of it must start from this point. Accordingly, it is in 
three parts, like its prototype. The splitting up into twelve sections 
is manifestly an artificial device of later times in conflict with the 
whole drift of the Creed. The expansion was so contrived as to 
describe more closely the three •members of the baptismal formula— 
‘ Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.’ The Christian community felt the 
nged of plainly, defining them so as to confess before all men what 
she possessed in them, and through her faith in them. 

Perfect testimony to the faith of the Church,.and one which no 
other expression could replace, is contained in the words of the first 
clause: ‘ I believe in God the Father Almighty ’ (or, perhaps, ‘ God the 
Almighty Father ’). It is true that if we examine the contemporary 
ecclesiastical literature we no longer find in it tie full evangelical 
understanding of the name *. Father ’: as a rule, when the authors of 
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it call God ‘ Father,’ they only think of Him as the Father of the 
Universe. The expression itself is not even frequent with them. 
God is generally called ‘ The Lord ’ (BsairoTijs) or the ‘ Creator.’ It 
is all the more welcome that we do find it in the Creed. Even 
though the author himself did not probably attribute the same 
meaning to the word as it bears in Matthew xi. 25 fi*., Romans viii. 
15, he does not stand in the way of such a meaning. In any case, 
the early Church soon lost sight of this primitive meaning. It 
appears from time to time in commentaries on the Lord’s Prayer 
(for instance, in Tertullian and Origen), but in the exposition of the 
Creeds we seek for it almost in vain. 

Equally simple and strong, evangelical and apostqlic, is the 
amplification of the second clause—‘ Christ Jesus, His only'Son, our 
Lord.’ -Here we have in close connection the two decisive titles of 
Jesus Christ which embrace all .that the Gospels say about his nature. 
Out of .all the definitions given in the Christian preaching of the 
primitive time, the two which are most comprehensive have been 
chosen. Whether in the placing of ‘ Christ’ before ‘ Jesus ’ we have 
a reminiscence of the fact that Chri8tus=‘’Messiah,’we cannot say. 
‘ Only Son ’ is an epithet only found in the Gospel according to St. 
John; but we find the substance of the expression in Matthew and 
Luke as well (Matthew xi. 27 ff., Luke x. 22 fif.), and the primitive 
tradition unanimously attests it. Jesus Christ is not only a Son of 
God, but ‘ the Son,’ which means the oyily Son. 

We.must understand the word ‘ Lord ’ in the pregnant sense in 
which it was understood by the first communities. Not only has 
Luther, who, in his Greater Catechism, has included the exposition 
of the whole second clause under the exposition of the word ‘ Lord,’ 
seized what is the right idea catechetically, but in his own way he 
has restored the original meaning of the Creed : ‘This is the summing- 
up of this article, that the little word “ Lord” cannot at the simplest 
mean less than a Redeemer—that is, one who has brought us from 
the devil to God, from death to life, from sin to righteousness, and 
who makes us to abide therein.’ 

Still, however, we require an explanation of the term ^only Son.’ 
After Nicaea, these words came to be unanimously believed by the 
Church to refer to the prehistoric and eternal Sonship of Christ, and 
every other interpretatidn was regarded as heretical. So Luther also 
interprets £hem, ‘Very God, born from everlasting.of the Father.’ 
But to transfer this conception to the Creed is to transform it. It 
cannot be proved that, about the middle of the second century, the 
idea ‘ only Son ’ was understood in this sense ; on the contrary, .the 
evidence of history conclusively shows that it was not so understood. 
Wherever Jesus Christ was called ‘ Son,’ and whenever his birth was 
mentioned, the thought of that time went back to the historical 
Christ and to his earthly appearance; the ‘ Son’ is the Jesus Christ 
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of history. Speculative Christian apologists and Grnostic theologians- 
were the.first to understand the word differently and to discern in it 
the relation of the prehistoric Christ ■ to Grod. Later still, the whole 
doctrine of the double nature was infused into the words: ‘ the only 
Son ’ was taken as describing the divine nature, and only in what 
follows was the human nature made manifest. It was some time, 
however, before this exposition won a footing in the Church, thence¬ 
forward to become the universal interpretation, and to supersede the 
older one.- Whoever, therefore, insists on finding the idea of ‘ eternal 
Sonship ’ in the t)ld-Roman -Creed reads into it a meaning other than 
that it originally bore. ISTevertheless, after the third century, everyone 
who stood by the original meaning of the Creed and refused to 'cede 
to the new interpretation was dubbed a heretic. 

The Creed was not content to bear witness to Christ as the ‘ only 
Son, our Lord,’ but added five (or six?) sentences, viz. ‘Who was 
born of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary ; crucified and.buried 
under Pontius Pilate ; on the third day He rose again from the dead; 
ascended into heaven ; and seated ‘Himself at the right hand of the 
Father, whence He shall come to judge the quick and the de*d.’ 

What was precisely meant by these sentences ?’ Some have thought 
that they were especially designed to proclaim the fulfilment of Old 
Testament prophecy, just as the apostle Paul writes in the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, xv. 3 ff. : ‘ For I have deliverer! unto you that 
which also I received, how that Christ died for our sins according to 
the Scriptures, and that he was buried and rose again om the, third 
day accon'ding to the Scriptures.’ Put if this had,been the object of 
the writer, we should be able to trace it more distinctly. , In reality 
it is nowhere indicated. Others are of opinion that the writer wished 
to insist upon the most important separate facts of salvation. This 
conception comes nearest to the truth, but we cannot, all the same, 
accept it in this form, for it introdiices something which was in reality 
foreign to the primitive faith. In the thought of that age Jesus 
Christ was the Redeemer, and his whole life-work a work of redemp¬ 
tion j but the idea of the stringing together of a particular number 
of separate salvation-facts, each of them representing a special benefit, 
was quite strange to it. If at this point in the Creed we had only 
‘ Who was crucified for our sins, and rose again on the third day,’ and 
nothing else, we should certainly conclude that special prominence 
was given to these events as facts of salvation (as by Paul), but, in 
view of the whole series of statements*, it is impossible to come to any 
ot|;ier conclusion than that the Creed was .intended to give an histori¬ 
cal account of the Lord, the Son of God. The main facts of his life, 
a life which distinguished him from all other beings, were here to.be 
set forth. What he is is attested by the introduction—‘The only 
Son of God, our Lord; ’ his history (the history, that is, of the 
Redeemer) is declared in the statements which follow. 
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. These selected statements coincide in,the main with the origi'n:al 
preaching of the gospel. Nevertheless, they are no longer in entire 
agreement with it. If the Creed had only the following : * Who was 
crucified and buried under Pontius Pilate, and rose again on the third 
day from the dead, and sitteth on the right hand of the Father, from 
whence He shall come to judge the quick and the dead,’ there would 
be no difference between the two j but it is one of the best established 
results of history that the clause ‘ bom of the Holy Ghost and the 
•Virgin Mary ’ does not belong to the earliest 0ospel "preaching, and for 
these reasons: (1) It is wanting in all the Epistles‘of St. Paul, and, 
moreover, in all the Epistles of the New Testament. (2) It is not to 
be found in the Gospel of Mark, nor, for certain, in that according to 
John. (3) It was not included in the original material of Matthew 
and Luke, and in the sources common to both. (4) The genealogies 
of Jesus contained in both these Gospels go back to Joseph, and not 
to Mary. (5) All four Gospels bear witness, two of them directly and 
two indirectly that the first 'proclamation of Jesus as Messiah dated 
from his baptism. It is as certain that the birth of Jesus ‘ of the Holy 
Ghost and the Virgin Mary ’ had no place in the first preaching as it 
is that by the- middle, or probably even soon after the beginning, of 
the second century, this belief had become an established part of the 
Church tradition. The oldest, preaching started from Jesus Christ, 
Son of David according to the flesh. Son of God according to the 
spirit (Romans i. 3 ff,), or, rather, from the baptism of Christ by John, 
and t^he descent of the Spirit upon him. Compared, therefore, with 
the first preaching, the omission from the Apostles’ Creed of the 
Davidic Sqnship, the baptism, and the descent of the Spirit upon 
Jesus, and the substitution for these of the birth ‘■frorn the Holy 
Ghost and the Virgin Mary ’ is an innovation, which of .itself proves 
that the Creed does not belong* to the earliest time anymore than the 
Gospels of Matthew and Luke represent the earliest stage of evangelic 
history. Not long after the composition of the Creed, the Church 
further demanded that the peipetual virginity of Mary should be 
understood as implied in the epithet ‘ Virgin.’ This interpretation, 
howevw, has been rejected by the Protestant Churches. 

There is another deviation from the oldest teaching, which is not 
so important, but which, ought not to be overlooked, in spite of the 
difiiculty of an exact appreciation—I mean tfie special prominence, 
given to fhe Ascension. In the primitive tradition the Ascension 
had no separate place. However, it is not quite certain that the 
writer of the Creed so conceived it, or that he did not rather intend 
ta describe one single action by the three words, ‘ risen,’ ‘ ascended,’ 

‘ fitting.’ In the first Epistlp to the Corinthians (xv. 3 ff.), in the 
letters of Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp, and in the Shepherd of 
Hennas, the Ascension is not mentioned at all. 'Bui.it is also 
wanting in the first three Gospels. What we now read there on the 
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subject are later additions, proved to be such by the history of the. 
text. In some of the oldest accounts the resurrectwn and the sitting 
at the right hand of God are taken as parts of the same act, without 
mention of any ascension. In the Epistje of Barnabas, both re¬ 
surrection and ascension happen in one day, and only the Acts of the 
Apostles, in the New Testament, tell us that forty days elapsed 
between the two.* Other ancient witnesses give us yet a different 
story, and make the interval eighteen months. It follows front this 
fluctuation of opinion, which lasted a long time, that in the earliest 
teaching one single fact was described in different words and that 
the differentiation of it into several acts was the work of a later time. 
Such a differentiation is, however, no small matter; for it tends to 
give each point in and 'for itself’ a special significance, and so to 
weaken the importance of the main point. On the other hand, the 
clause ‘ risen from the dead ’ required to be supplemented, for it was 
not enough to believe in his merely coming back to life,*but men 
were also to believe in his being raised to power and dominion in 
heaven and earth. And this demand was expressed in the primitive 
teacliing either by the belief in the Ascension or by the belief in 
Christ’s sitting at the right liand of God. * 

The third part of the baptismal formula, ‘ I believe in the Holy 
Ghost,’ is supplemented, not by way of personal definition, like the 
first two, but by way of material addition—by the three items, ‘ Holy 
‘Church,’ ‘ Forgiveness of sins,’ ‘ Eesurrection of the Flesh.’ It looks, 
therefore, as though the writer of the Creed did not conceive the 
Holy Ghost as a Person, but as a Power and Gift. This is, indeed, 
literally the case. No proof can be shown that about the middle of 
the second century the Holy Ghost was believed in as a Person. This 
conception, on the contrary, is one of much later date, which was 
still unknown to most Christians by the middle of the fourth century. 
Thenceforward, in connection with Nicene orth’ddoxy, it made good 
its footing in the Church. It sprang from the scientific Greek 
theology of the day; for it cannot be shown that the (real or apparent) 
personification of the Holy Ghost-in John’s Gospel as the ‘ Comforter’ 
influenced the matter. Whoever, therefore, introduces the doctrine 
of the Three Persons of the Godhead into the Creed, explains it con¬ 
trary to its original ‘ meaning, and alters its true sense. Such an 
^alteration was, of course, demanded of all Christians, from the end of 
the fourth century onwards, if they did not wish to expose themselves 
to the charge of heresy and its penalties. 

In the Creed the Holy Ghost is conceived of as a gift, but as a 
gift by which the Divine life is offered to the believey; for the Spirit 
of God is God Himself. (In this sense there was never any doubt 
concerning the personal nature of the Spirit.) Three goods or bless¬ 
ings are added—which, however, are only developments of the one 
gift—and Here the Creed gives full and faithful expr^sion to the 
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Apostolic teaching. They are ‘ Holy Church,’ ‘ Forgiveness of Sins,’ 
and ‘ Kesurrection of the Flesh.’ Everything that is. contained in 
and created by the belief in Jesus Christ is included in these words 
—the community redeemed by Christ, endowed'with the Holy Spirit, 
and therefore herself holy, which has her citizenship in heaven, but 
already possesses the Holy Ghost here on earth; the renewing of the 
individual through the remission of sins, and the resurrection from 
the 'dead. Nevertheless, it is as certain that the form of the last 
clause is neither Pauline nor Johannine as it is that the three 
clauses embrace the whole content of the evangelic offer. Paul 
writes (1 Corinthians, xv. 50) : ‘ Now this I say, brethren, that flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God; neither doth corrup¬ 
tion inherit incorruption; ’ and' in the Gospel of John we have 
(vi. 63): ‘ It is the spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth no¬ 
thing.’ In her conception, therefore, of the resurrection and the life 
everlasting*, as the ‘ resurrection of the flesh,’ the post-apostolic 
Church overstepped the line commonly observed in the oldest preach¬ 
ing. We can hardly doubt that from the very earliest times the 
resurrection of the flesh was preached by a few Christians, but it was 
not a universal doctrine. 'Moreover, many witnesses of the primitive 
time speak simply of ‘ resurrection,’ or ‘ life everlasting,’ instead of 
‘ resurrection of the body.’ 'On the other hand, when the Church 
had soon after to enter the lists against Gnosticism, she insisted upon 
the bodily resurrection, so as not to lose the resurrection altogether. 
But, however comprehensible this may be (and in the conflicts of 
those days no other formula would seem to have sufliced), the 
recognition of the fact that the Church was at the moment in a 
position of great need does not make the formula itself legitimate. 

Hitherto we have been examining the text of the Old-Roman 
Creed, and ignoring the eight additional sentences in the Gallican or 
New-Roman Confes'sion (our present Apostles’ Creed), which we have 
already recorded. Five of them do not require any discussion, for 
they are obviously nothing more than amplifications. That ‘ suffered’ 
is placed before ‘ crucifled,’ ‘ dead * before ‘ buried,’ and ‘ life everlast¬ 
ing ’ after ‘ the resurrection of the body ’—that God the Father 
Almighty is described as ‘ Creator of heaven and earth; ’ and, finally, 
that ‘ conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary ’ is sub¬ 
stituted in place of ‘ bom of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary,^ 
makes no change in the material contents and in the real meaning 
of the old Creed. The most that can be said is that the last clause 
represents an elaboration which the old Creed .avoided out of justifi¬ 
able reticence., The case is different with the three yet remaining 
additions—namely, ‘descended into hell,’ ‘Catholic Church,’ and 
‘ community of saints.’ 

The phrase ‘ descendit ad inferaa (inferos) ’ appears, as far as I 
know, for the first time in the baptismal confession of the Church of 
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Aquileia, and then in the Irish, Gallican, and other Creeds. Its first 
appearance in the East is in the formula of the Fourth Synod of Sir- 
mium, in the year 359. It does not exist in the Nicene and Byzan¬ 
tine Creeds, but in writings as early as the second century, and'in 
both orthodox and heretical authors, we come across the belief that 
Christ—before him John the Baptist, and after him the Apostles— 
descended into the under-world and preached there. Whether the 
passage in the First Epistle of Peter, iii. 19, afforded a starting-point 
for all these stories we do not know. As. soon as, the clause appears 
in the Creeds—that is, from the second half of the fourth century 
onwards—it is explained with the rest by the commentators. But 
the explanations vary a good deal. As far as I know'scarcely anyone 
in antiquity thought of ‘ hell ’ in this connection, but of the under¬ 
world —Hades—the domain of the dead. Some'of them simply explain 
the words as a complement to the phrase ‘ buried,’ and only think of 
them as meaning that the Lord did in reality descend into the place 
of the dead. Others follow the lead of the First Epistle oft*eter, and 
speak'of a preaching of Christ in the under-world and^of the release 
of the Old Testament saints from Hades. The explanation given by 
Luther in a sermon, and prescribed by the ‘ Formula Concordiae,’ the 
words of which are, ‘We believe implicitly that after burial the whole 
Person, both God and man, descended into hell, and there overcame 
the devil, destroyed the power of hell and deprived the devil of his 
dominion,’ is not to be found in the old commentators—indeed, is 
strictly excluded by almost all of thorn. The clause is too weak to 
maintain its ground beside the others as equally independent and 
authoritative, and on this account one cannot but hold that it was 
rightly omitted from the Creeds’ of the Church before Constantine, 
whichever interpretation—Luther’s curious’paraphrase among the 
rest—one may prefer. • 

The addition of ‘Catholic’ to the phrase ‘holy Church’ was 
abolished by the Protestant Churches of Germany and replaced by 
‘ Christian.’ ’ On this occasion, therefore, there is no need for me to , 
deal with it. Nevertheless, as it remained in the Latin text (see, for 
instance, Luther’s Great and Little Catechisms), it calls for a few 
words of explanation. The description of the Church as ‘ Catholic ’ 
is a very old one in ecclesiastical literature, at least as old as the Old- 
Koman creed, and it first appears in the East. Originally it meant 
nothing more than the ‘ univCTsal ’ Church, the whole Christian com¬ 
munity called of God on earth. The idea of applying it to the con¬ 
crete, visible Church, was not yeb thought of. Consequently, if the 
word had been taken up into the Old-Koman Creed, we should have 
to understand it there in this first sense. But after the end of the 
second and the beginning of the third century, the word ‘ Catholic ’ 
took a second meaning, which gradually came to be regarded in the 
West as of equal authority with the first. It .described the visible. 
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orthodox Churches which, under definite organisation, had grouped 
themselves round the Apostolic foundations, and especially round 
Rome, as distinguished from the heretical communities. It was in 
Africa in particular (and in Africa by Cyprian) that the idea was 
developed in this direction. And so, after the word ‘ Catholic ’ had 
been incorporated in the Latin Creeds from the third century on¬ 
wards (it did not become thoroughly established in the Creeds till the 
fifth century), we are obliged to construe it there in the sense 
described—naturally also in our Apostles’ Creed. But in this case it 
is evident that the Church of the Reformation could not consent to 
retain an epithet which was to be thus interpreted. ’ Either she must 
interpret it differently, or else do away with it altogether. The first 
alternative was adopted with regard to the Latin text. Luther, how¬ 
ever, by his substitution of ‘ Christian ’ in the German teit, went 
back to the oldest sense of the word, disregarding its meaning in the 
Creed. » 

The m*ost perplexing of all, in respect of origin and primitive 
meaning, is the addition ‘community of Saints.’ It has‘been 
supposed that this idea was connected with the clause ‘ He descended 
into Hell.’ By the former, it is suggested, was meant the community 
of saints in heaven ; by the latter, the community of the righteous 
of the Old Testament, who had been redeemed from Hades. But 
this combination is artificial, and, if it jever existed, late. We must 
look at the phrase in itself. It does not occur at all on Greek ground. 
If it were literally translated into Greek, it would mean common 
rights in sacred things—that is to say, common fights in worship, 
and above all in the Holy Eucharist. • It is a purely Latin formation, 
and, moreover, we do not meet with it in ecclesiastical Latin literature 
before the time of Augustine and the Donatist disunite. (In the 
Creeds, also, it is not to be found earlier.) Here, however (in_ the 
Donatist dispute), it appears as a leading idea, about which there 
was much difference of opinion. ^Augustine and his adversaries both 
• take it to mean the ‘ Community of the true saints or believers on 
earth,’ but they are disagreed as to the relation between this commu- • 
nity and the existing Catholic Churcli. (For Augustine it is one of 
essential identity.) Consequently, when this conception appears for 
the first time in the Creed, we should e?pect it to be understood 
there as a iporfe exact explanation of the phrase ‘ Holy Catholic Church ’ 
as ‘ the communion of saints, which is the Catholic Church.’ If this 
were so, we should have here the rare instance of an addition being 
made to tl;ie baptismal confession in consequence of an ecclesiastical 
dispute. But the oldest commentators on the Creed do not explain the 
expression After it has penetrated into the confessions of Gaul, in the 
Augustinian, anti-Donati|£ sense, but take it to mean ‘ communion 
with the saints perfected,’ or ‘ of the saints perfected.’ 'We must even 
go a step further. In all probability, not only is the oldest exposition 
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ti the Creed in which the expression occurs that of the GaulFaustus 
of Keii, but he is also our oldest witness to the existence of ^he clause 
‘ communion of saints’ in a Creed at all. How, then, does Faustus 
explain the words ? He writes: ‘ Let us pass on to the phrase “ com¬ 
munion pf saints.” This expression refutes those persons who pro¬ 
fanely assert that we may not reverence the mortal remains of the 
saints and.friends of God, and who* refuse to celebrate the glorious 
memory of the blessed martyrs by honouring their sacred tombs. 
These people have been false to the Creed, they have lied to Christ 
in baptism, and have by their unbelief given place to death *in the 
midst of life.’ (‘ Ut transeamus ad Sanctorum Communionem. Illos 
hic sfententia ista^ confudit, qui Sanctorum et Amicorum Dei cineres 
non in honore debere esse blasphemant, qui beatorum martyrum 
gloriosam memoriam sacronim reverentia monumentorum colendam 
esse non credunt. In Symbolum praevaricati sunt, et Christo in fonte 
mentiti sunt, et per hanc infidelitatem in medio sinu vit® locum 
morti aperuerunt.’) Faustus, therefore, makes use of the words 
against the followers of Vigilantius, the opponents of the worship of 
the saints. He has no other idea but that the expression in the Creed 
refers to ‘the Saints’ in the significant Catholic seAse of the word, 
and that it implies and upholds the worship of the Saints. But, as 
we have before remarked, Faustus’ Creed is the oldest Creed that we 
know of which contains the words ‘ communion of saints.’ Bearing • 
this in mind and remembering also that thq words first'appear in the 
Creed in Southern Gaul (in the last half of the fifth century), and 
that Vigilantius worked and made disciples not far froAi thence, in 
Barcelona, in the first half of the same century, we shall have to 
consider it as highly probable that the words in question were actually 
taken to mean ‘ communion with the martyrs and the chosen saints.’ 
Thus they were, to begin with, a continuation and not a mere ex¬ 
planation of the phrase ‘ Holy Catholic Church.’ If, however, this is 
their original sense, the Churches of the Keformation were clearly 
bound to understand them in another. And this change of meaning* 
was all the more easily effected because a good and fitting interpre¬ 
tation—which still was not the primitive meaning of the clause m 
the Creed —was to be found in Augustine. This interpretation, also, 
had never been lost sight of ail through the'. Middle Ages. Still the 
fact remains that at the present day no one who understands the 
original meaning of the clause accepts it in its first sense. He 
explains it in his own way precisely as he does—on other grounds— 
with the expression, ‘ resurrection of the flesh.’ . 

A few words in conclusion. Whoever turns from the perusal of the 
Apostolic Fathers and the Christian Apologists to the Old-Iioman 
Confession cannot but render a meed of grateful admiration to the 
Roman Church for the act of faith which she has here made in her 
baptismal Creed. If we consider with what strange and curious 
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notions the Gospel was already at this time often associated, in what 
a meagre spirit it was often conceived, and how Chiliasm and Apoca- 
lyptics on the one hand, and legalism and Greek philosophy on the 
other, threatened to destroy the simplicity of Christ, the Old-Roman 
Creed will seem to us doubly great and venerable. Next to, its con¬ 
fession of dj^od the Father Almighty, what gives it its greatest and 
lasting value is its confession of Jesus Christ ‘ our Lord, the only Son 
of God,’ and its declaration that through him came the holy Christian 
Church, forgiveness of sins, and life everlasting. Only we miss in it 
all reference to his preaching, to his characteristics as the Saviour of 
the poor and sick, the publicans and sinners—‘to the 'personality, in 
short, as it shines in the Gospels. The Creed contains properly only 
headings. But so understood it is incomplete ; for no confession is 
complete that does not paint the Saviour before our eyes and stamp 
him upon our hearts. 

(Adolf Harnack.) 


The Editor of The Nineteenth Century cannot undertake 
to reHm unaccepted MSS. 
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INDIA BETWEEN TWO FIRES 


The Editor of this Keview having asked me to write a few pages 
about the situation of India as affected by the simultaneous advance 
of two great European powers, Kussia and France, upon its North-west 
and North-east borders respectively, I feel it a duty to comply. 
Without suggesting that there is any conspiracy, or even connivance, 
in this simultaneous movement, or that anything but accident is re¬ 
sponsible for the news that the Cossack is patrolling the Pamirs at the 
same moment that French gunboats are threatening Bangkok, the 
concurrence of these incidents is yet sufficiently remarkable to merit 
thoughtful attention, while, under not improbable contingencies, it 
might easily develop into a danger of the first magnitude. That at 
all costs India must be defended, not merely from attack, but from 
peril of attack, is an axiom which I imagine that no Englishman 
would now be found to dispute. It has become the first condition of 
our imperial existence. But if this be accepted, let us also fully 
realise the scope and character of the menace against which it is 
incumbent upon us to defend her. 

The trans-frontier history of India during the past fifty years 
may be roughly divided into three epochs. The first of these was 
the period of supreme and, as I think, criminal indifference, based 
upon a measureless geographical ignorance, at home; while steatlily 
from west and east Eussia and France were pushing forward new 
columns of colonisation or of conquest, ever abridging the distance 
tliat separated them from India, and resolving the insuxierable 
mountains and impassable deserts of our Downing Street geographers 
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into easy passes and commodious plains. During this period if an}’’ 
one suggested that Eussia would ever approach within even 1,000 
miles of the Indian frontier, he was invited not to be ‘ Mervous,’ and 
■was derided for harbouring ‘ old women’s fears.’ Similarly the few 
who hinted that the foundation of a new French Asiatic Empire in 
Indo-China might not be without hostile or detrimental consequence 
to India, were as voices crying in the wilderness. A few spirits, 
better inforncied and more patriotic, continued to sound their cave ; 
but the warning fell on dull ears, and the prophet was denounced as 
an alarmist or a jingo. 

In due time, however, this fairy structure of mingled credulity 
and imbeeihty toppled down with a crash, undermined and shattered 
by facts which not even geographical empirics could impugn. Eussia 
was found to be intrenched almost at the gates of Herat, and to be 
planting her sentinels on the mysterious ‘ Eoof of the World,’ within 
sight of the snowy ramparts of the Hindu Kush. France was 
obser%’ed to have completed the absorption of Tongking, Annara, 
Cochin China, and Cambogia, and to be steadily impinging upon 
Siam. Then ensued the second period,* the distinguishing feature of 
which was the hurried and artificial construction of buffer States, 
more or less independent, more or less friendly, and sustained either 
by the moral comfort of often unsolicited advice, or by the more 
practical consolation of rifles and rupees. Afghanistan was erected 
into a bufiPer State, of the more complete and stringent type, on the 
west; the lofty region of the Pamirs seemed to provide the requisite 
barrier upon the north ; Siam was gratefully accepted as a serviceable 
volunteer in a similar capacity on the east; and once again public 
opinion breathed at the successful postponement of the peril. 

Now buffer States on the confines of a dominion like India, and in 
relation to the advance of possible rivals, such as Eussia and France, 
have unquestionable advantages. In the case of a buffer State like 
Afghanistan, whose ruler, in return for a subsidy, is supposed to 
submit his foreign policy to the Indian Government, and the integrity 
of whose territories is pledged by a formal guarantee, the result is 
undoubtedly for a time to arrest the encroachment of any other power, 
to put that power in the wrong whenever it does finally advance, and 
to provide a respite which may be utilised, as it has been utilised in 
India, for the perfection of the inner line of frontier defence. A buffer 
State of the accidental and unformulated type, such as Siam, may 
similarly exercise a postponing and pacific influence, provided ithas the 
inherent stability which in the other case it is sought to communicate 
by outside aid. A merely physical buffer, like the Pamirs, is not less 
serviceable in keeping apart those whose interest it is to be separated. 
But buffer States of either class are subject to drawbacks and to dangers 
against which it is almost impossible to guard. Firstly, their exist¬ 
ence is, in the East, mainly dependent upon the character, personality. 
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and capacity for rule of the individual prince or potentate at their 
head. Afghanistan, for instance, would not have held together for 
two years after 1880 but for the happy accident that induced us to 
place upon the throne the. strong, if savage, personality of Abdur¬ 
rahman Khan. Siam, though it has had rulers of great enlightenment, 
has not been fortunate enough to find in its royal family men of 
strength. Secondly, buffer States, which are ex hypothesi weaker 
than their formidable neighbours, are dependent for their span of life 
upon the exigencies or designs, frequently upon the unauthorised, 
even if deliberate, extravagances of the power whose interest it is, in 
despite of morals, to advance. And thirdly, they carry with them 
responsibilities of interference or protection, which may, as in the case 
of Afghanistan, be precise and solemn, or, as in the case of Siam and 
the Pamirs, be undefined and ambiguous, but which cannot in either 
case be ignored by the power that has profited by the buffer arrange¬ 
ment, and will suffer by its collapse or withdrawal. 

These considerations, which seriously affect the existence of buffer 
States, prepare us for the third period, upon which we are now enter¬ 
ing, in which their integrity is beginning to be assailed, their power 
of resistance is being put to a severe strain, and the responsibilities 
which they entail are emerging into ugly and formidable promi¬ 
nence*. Then arises the question of the steps that should be taken 
by the power chiefly interested to arrest or resist this process of 
detrition, or to devise some new policy to counteract it. To what 
extent are imperial interests really jeopardised ? Is the advance of the 
enemy to be considered a castis belli or not ? Is the buffer State 
to be 4Gfeiided at all costs, and reconstructed ? or is compromise 
patriotic and partition possible ? Must the outer frontier be de¬ 
fended, or shall a new and nearer line be substituted in its place ? 
What will be the effect of any such operations upon the ruler and 
natives of the territory assailed ? What will be their consequence 
upon imperial prestige ? 

These are among the problems with which the Indian Govern¬ 
ment is already, and will in the ensuing years be more and more 
frequently confronted. Strange to say, the first application of the 
difficulty has occurred in the quarter where perhaps it was least 
e^)ected—namely, not on the North-west but on the North-east border, 
not in Afghanistan, but in Siam. The French have had disputes and 
conflict with the Siamese. Claiming a large extent of territory (adjoin¬ 
ing their protectorate of Annam), which up till a few years ago was 
coloured in their own official maps as Siamese, which is inhabited by 
people of the Siamese stock, and which has been occupied by Siamese 
troops and administered by Siamese governors during the greater 
part of the present century, they anticipated the discussion and 
delimitation that were innocently proffered by the Siamese Govern¬ 
ment by the despatch of a series of marauding exiioditions, which 
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proceeded to expel the various Siamese posts and to annex the entire 
country in dispute. When, in the course of these operations, one 
Frenchman was killed and another taken prisoner, they abruptly 
shifted the scene of action to a larger stage, seized a number of islands 
in the Gulf of Siam, moved the French fleet to Bangkok, and, in despite 
of assurances, pledges, orders, and treaties, forced with two gunboats 
the passage of the Menam river, and menaced the capital. From 
this vantage-ground they then hurled at the head of the Siamese 
monarch an ultimatum the severity of which excited the indignation 
and pity of all civilised observers. Exorbitant pecuniary indemnities 
were required; and at the same time that M. Develle was assuring 
the French Chamber and the British public of his sympathetic regard 
for the integrity of Siam, she was called upon within forty-eight hours 
to submit to a territorial dismemberment, of which, as I write, it is 
still doubtful whether it involves the surrender of one fourth, or of 
one half of the entire Siamese dominions. 

Such is the nature of the assault that has been committed upon 
the buffer State of the East. However the matter may terminate, 
the utility and the capacity for resistance of the buffer will have 
been irreparably damaged. The passions of the stronger power, 
coupled with the infirmity of the weaker, have exemplified, in the 
case of Siam, the two initial dangers to which I have shown that such 
States are subject. But the third and most serious danger has arisen 
also, and as I write is the subject of negotiations, the momentous 
character of which cannot be exaggerated, between the Cabinets of 
London and Paris. If the French demand for the cession of the left 
bank of the Mekong be held to apply to the entire course of that 
river from China to Cambogia, such appropriation, quite apart from 
its wanton and exorbitant character in relation to Siam, would 
materialise and call into existence those very British responsibilities 
which I have argued that even informal buffer States have the 
tendency to create. No British Government can acquiesce in an 
arrangement that would involve the cession by Siam of States which 
became British by the conquest of Burma, and have only been ceded 
to Siam by ourselves, subject to a condition that they shall not be 
handed over to any other power. No British Parliament can tolerate 
the wholesale extinction of a great and yearly increasing British 
trade with Yunnan and the provinces of South-west China. No 
section of British public opinion can desire that the buffer State 
should not merely be crippled, but squeezed out of existence, and 
that possible rivals, such as England and France, should be planted 
face to face in the distant recesses of the Asian continent, with 
nothing but a river or a malarial forest strip to separate them. 
France is on the brink of occup_ying—she is frankly desirous to 
occupy—such a position, l^et our eyes not be shut to the fact. 

If from here we transfer our gaze to the oiiposite or western 
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quarter, we find a situation less immediately acute, but not less 
pregnant with possible peril. I have spoken of the buffer of Afghan¬ 
istan. Let me describe the steps that are being taken by Eussia to 
threaten or to supersede it. Now, as regards Afghanistan itself, 
Eussia, even if she had the desire, is not in a position to act as 
Franee has acted towards Siam. It is only eight years since the 
North-west boundary of Afghanistan, i.e. the boundary between Afghan 
and Eussian territory, was "formally demarcated by British, Eussian, 
and Afghan Commissioners. That boundary was further guaranteed 
to the Amir by the British Government, and any infringement of it 
could only be perpetrated by Eussia at the cost of hostilities with 
Great Britain; a consideration which, added to the known pacific 
tendencies of the Czar, imposes an adequate, if only a temporary, 
check xipon the too notorious impetuosity of Eussian frontier officers. 
Nevertheless, just as I have shown that the Afghan buffer State has 
only hitherto retained its reality by reason of the man of blood and 
iron who is its ruler, so the Eussians know as well as ourselves that 
his death or removal will probably upset that structure like a pack of 
cards, while in the turmoil consequent upon the crisis they look to 
find an ojiportunity for that advance for which they are now steadOy 
preparing. A chain of Cossack outposts along the entire frontier 
from the Zulfikar Pass to the Oxus, a largo fortified camp and garrison 
at Sheikh Junaid, less than 100 miles by easy road from Herat, per¬ 
sistent intrigues with the captains of Afghan detachments and garri¬ 
sons across the border, and greatly improved railway and road com¬ 
munications in the rear, are the preliminary steps to a movement 
which, when the hour strikes, is as certain of occurrence as is the 
revolution of the seasons, or the diurnal sTiccession of darkness and 
light. The Western buffer will then crumble also; and we shall be 
face to face with an even graver problem than that which now con¬ 
fronts us on the Upper Mekong. 

Afghanistan, however, being removed by the above-mentioned 
conditions from the possible arena of immediate activity, the Eussians 
are now engaged upon a skilful attempt to slip round the corner of 
the Afghan buffer, by an advance through the mountainous region 
of the Pamirs, the remoteness, inaccessibility, and doubtful owner¬ 
ship of which have constituted it a sort of physical, though in no sense 
a political, buffer, in the trans-frontier region north o^ Kashmir. 
Taking advantage of the conflicting claims of Afghanistan and China, 
but feebly supported by armed force, in a region where population is 
sparse, life the reverse of comfortable, and borders ill-defined, and 
inventing different and contradictory counter-claims as they proceed, 
they have during the past two years established themselves upon 
the Central Pamirs, have built a large fort and stationed a permanent 
garrison at Murghabi, at the junction of the Aksu and Ak Baital 
rivers—a point far south of any line that can, by treaty or other 
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official document, be contended for as a legitimate Eussian frontier, 
and are pursuing the now familiar practice of anticipating by prior 
occupation the labours of the Frontier Commission, the discussion of 
the preliminaries of which between the Governments of London and 
St. Petersbui’g is meanwhile crawling laboriously on. An apparently 
well-authenticated rumour has just reached England that a fresh 
Eussian expeditionary column has left Ferghana for the Pamir 
region'; but the most definite and repeated assurances appear to 
have been given by the Eussian Government that no such expedition 
shall be launched during the present year, and the troops in question 
are represented to be merely reliefs for the stationary garrison. Some 
suspicion of these assurances may be permitted to those who remem¬ 
ber that when Colonel lanoff started on his first Pamir expedition in 
1891 (which culminated in the expulsion of Captain Younghusband 
and Lieutenant Davison, and in the crossing of the Hindu Kush by a 
Eussian detachment) the British Government was officially informed 
that this was merely a hunting party going out for rifle practice at oots 
jpoli ; while after a reluctant apology had been given for the expulsion 
of the British officers, the Eussian commander, who had perpetrated 
the outrage, was rewarded with a personal gift from the Emperor; 
or again to those who remember that when Colonel lanoff started a 
second time, in 1892, on the expedition which resulted in the 'fight 
with Afghans at Soma Tash, the most positive assurances were re¬ 
ceived from St. Petersburg that no such expedition was contemplated 
at all. But even supposing that the status quo be maintained in¬ 
violate during the present year, are English readers aware that the 
Eussians are even now stationed at a point less than ninety miles 
distant as the crow flies from the advanced frontier of India, and that 
the latest version of their claims brings them right up to our border, 
and plants them cheek by jowl with our Kashmir levies on the Hindu 
Kush ? In other words, while the Afghan buffer remains intact only 
as long as prudence demands that it should be respected—a period 
probably synchronous with the life of the present Amir—that buffer 
is being ingeniously circumvented in the north; the Pamir buffer is 
being nibbled away, inch by inch; and a coterminous relationship 
between Eussia and Great Britain in the heart of Central Asia is 
being as dexterously and surely planned as is the similar situation 
between France and Great Britain on the Upper Mekong. 

These are the facts of the twofold situation. What are the 
conclusions to be drawn from them ? Now I anticipate the query. 
If a buffer State is in its essence transient, why advocate its retention, 
or lament its disappearance ?—a question which is, I think, suffi¬ 
ciently answered by a balance of the advantages and disadvantages 
as I have set them forth, and by the experience even of Siam, 
Afghanistan, and the Pamirs. But a second query may follow. 
Why object to a common frontier and to coterminous relationship 
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at all ? The Temps, which is the most thoughtful of French news¬ 
papers, in an article which it kindly devotes to my argument for a 
buffer between England and France on the Upper Mekong, boldly 
declares that no such barrier is needed, and that neighbourhood is no 
danger to powers such as Great Britain and France, and I suppose 
equally Great Britain and Russia, in Central Asia. Inasmuch as in 
the answer to this question is contained the first of the con¬ 
sequences that will spring from the unchecked advance of France 
and Russia in Siam and the Pamirs—viz. the local perils of a common 
boundary—I will state clearly what is the case against territorial 
juxtaposition. 

It involves a fourfold danger, burden, or risk. Firstly, there is the 
increased chance of friction, and even conflict, between the two nation¬ 
alities. At present there is not a single point in Asia where the 
English meet the French or Russians on a common frontier. In each 
other’s territories they travel as friends or guests, and are treated, as I 
have been in both Russian and French dominions, with courtesy. But 
if a common frontier were instituted, incidents such as those which have 
constantly happened on the Alsace-Lorraine boundary between French 
and Germans would arise, the more so in a region where little check 
can be kept upon the temper of military outposts, and where military 
advance is the sole topic of conversation and interest of hfe. Secondly, 
the contiguity of a formidable rival, of Russia for instance, on the 
Pamirs or in Afghan-Turkestan, would involve a very large and per¬ 
manent addition to the frontier garrisons of India, and must in the 
long run necessitate an increase of the Indian army. The prodigious 
armaments and the new Army Bills of Europe are the direct conse¬ 
quence of a system of common frontiers. It is obvious that where 
invasion is possible from an easy distance, and almost without warn¬ 
ing, adequate forces must be posted to prevent any surprise, while the 
power that has hostile inclinations can virtually dictate the degree 
of military burden to its rival by the numerical ratio of its own troops. 
Should Russia be permitted to advance to the Hindu Kush, either 
north of Kabul or south of Wakhan, I tremble to think of the drain 
upon the Indian army that would be required to hold on the 
one side the lines Kabul-Jellalabad-Peshawur, and Kabul-Ghuzni- 
Kandahar, and on the other side the line Chitral-Yasin-Gilgit- 
Ilunza. Thirdly, and this is a direct consequence of the last, there 
is the enormously increased outlay that would be imposed upon an 
already straitened exchequer and a sufficiently taxed native popula¬ 
tion, with the result of discontent, agitation, and the neglect of other 
and more productive public undertaldngs or works of social and in¬ 
dustrial amelioration. And fourth, and perhaps worst of all, there 
is the element of unrest, fermentation, and intrigue that would in¬ 
evitably be introduced among the turbulent and unreliable tribes 
along the entire frontier fringe. Their loyalty can only be imper- 
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fectly relied upon while they are brought in contact with or are 
subsidised by one superior power. But when they were exposed to 
the temptation of a double appeal, when bribes would be offered, 
when local jealousies, historic animosities, and religious feuds would 
be revived or fomented to serve political ends, and when the question 
would perpetually arise in their minds as to which was the stronger 
of the two great nations engaged, the situation might easily develop 
from one of doubt into one of positive danger, and a thousand miles 
of frontier might be simmering and sputtering with a chronic com¬ 
motion. Were Russia so brought up to our borders, still more if 
France ;was so brought in addition, I say that no viceroy of India 
could lay his head upon his pillow at night without a feeling of un¬ 
easiness and alarm. 

For all these reasons I believe that the contiguity of Great 
Britain with either France or Russia in Asia is profoundly to be depre¬ 
cated, in the interests alike of good government, economy, and peace. 
But in the concurrence, be it fortuitous or designed, of their centri¬ 
petal and converging advance, and on the field of Imperial and inter¬ 
national politics, I find an even more powerful battery of argument 
against any such consummation. The question is not one of Asiatic 
or Indian politics only, but of European politics as well. For here in 
the heart of Asia, and on either flank of the Indian Empire of Great 
Britain, are planted the two sole European nations who regard this 
country with hostility, and might, under very easily conceivable cir¬ 
cumstances, desire to do us injury; two nations, moreover, who have 
lately executed in the eyes of Europe an almost hysterical rappi'oche- 
mmt, who affect a community of interest and action, which the 
instability of French governments and the cautious pride of the Czar 
probably alone prevent from developing into a common alliance, and 
the popularity of neither of whom has been sufficient to procure them 
any other friend. In Europe England is well-nigh invulnerable, even 
against their combination ; for the invasion of these islands is not to 
be attempted with a light heart, our military outposts in the Medi¬ 
terranean are powerfully fortified, the most formidable navy in the 
world has to be reckoned with, and not even Egypt provides a battle¬ 
field on which the fate of Great Britain is at all likely to be decided. 
Moreover a war of any kind in Europe is certain to unchain the 
armed watchdogs who are eagerly waiting to spring, each in his own 
kennel; and even were the assailed without friends, the assailant 
would not long remain without other foes. But in Asia these condi¬ 
tions are one and all reversed. We have a long and vulnerable land 
frontier to defend, India is surrounded by great battlefields on which 
the fate of the Eastern world has more than once been decided, there 
will be anxiety and possible danger behind our own lines, the Triple 
Alliance will be useless to us, we may require to fight for our exist¬ 
ence without a solitary ally. Perilous as this might be against a 
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single enemy and on a single quarter, the peril would be much more 
than duplicated in the event of a twofold attack coming from both 
sides. Between the upper and the nether millstone there is little 
turning room, and not too much space either for compl&cency or 
comfort. 

Or take another case, more probable perhaps than that of a con¬ 
certed and common attack, but in which the safety of India might be 
not less compromised by the exigencies or the vicissitudes of Europe. 
Russia might be advancing upon Constantinople, and England might 
be deploying her full strength to resist that movement. Is it incon¬ 
ceivable that at such a moment news of an outbreak might arrive 
from Upper Burma, or that the French should be rej)orted as having 
crossed the Upper Mekong? Or again, France might decide to 
invade Egypt, and England might be involved in a fierce struggle for 
the mastery. What would be our position if at such a juncture 
there flashed across the wires the tidings that the Russian flag was 
flying from the citadel of Herat, or that a dozen squadrons of Cossacks 
were encamped amid the ruins of Balkh ? Nor is it to be supposed, 
as by some sanguine sentimentalists has been done, that did either 
Russia or France secure her primary object in Europe or on the 
Mediterranean, did the cross once again surmount the Crescent on the 
cupola of St. Sophia, or did a second battle of the Pyramids give 
Cairo to the legions of the Third Republic—all chance of rupture 
with England would be removed, and the three nations would sit 
down in convivial harmony at the Asian triclinium. India holds out 
too rich a bait to those who have starved amid the sands of Trans- 
caspia or shivered on the windswept uplands of the Pamirs, to admit 
of any sudden halt being cried to the Muscovite battalions. France 
has too many points of contact and friction with ourselves in New¬ 
foundland, in IMadagascar, in Central Africa, on the Pacific Ocean, to 
allow of tlie chivalrous abnegation of any one opening, where her 
pressure might fret, or worry, or gall. 

Let us therefore measure full well in advance what the simul¬ 
taneous approach towards India of these two great powers signifies, 
what are the perils which it may evoke, what are the sacrifices which 
it demands. Let no weak concession to sentiment or fear of decisive 
action induce us to acquiesce in, much less to precipitate, their final 
contact. The safety of the Indian Empire is the determining test 
by which our policy must in each case be shaped. That that safety 
stands more secure while both powers are at a distance, that it will 
be seriously impaired by their nearer advent, that it might even be 
endangered by their common impact, are the propositions which I 
have sought to establish. India under fire would, I believe, render 
a good account of herself; but India between two fires might easily 
become India in jeopardy. Should such an emergency arise, I have 
little doubt of the attitude that would be adopted by this country. 
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Whilst I question if one shot will ever again be fired from a British 
cannon or one bullet from a British musket to prevent the voluntary 
secession of any British colony that is fully minded so to secede, yet 
I believe that we would gladly expend the last projectile in Woolwich 
Arsenal, and that each English home would cheerfully give its last 
son, to prevent any enemy from ever setting foot on Indian soil. 
S(du8 IndicB euprema lex. Only, in proportion as we cherish that 
conviction, so let us adhere to the policy that will postpone as far as 
may be its reluctant but resolute vindication on the field of arms. 
If the buffer States give us peace, let us not lightly or timorously 
throw them over. 

Gteorge N. Cuezon. 
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THE CRISIS IN INDO-CHINA 


The reappearance of France, after the lapse of a century, in the 
arena of Asiatic politics is an event of striking importance; and, 
unfortunately, it does not bode well for the peace of that continent. 
French love of military glory has been, for more than 200 years, 
the principal element of disturbance and cause of war in Europe. 
It has now obtruded itself into the affairs of Asia with a clearly 
defined sphere for its manifestation in the weak and unoffending 
kingdom of Siam. The example and memory of Dupleix have left 
the French an incentive for Colonial Empire, but the causes of his 
failure have not taught them the true, if unpalatable, lesson of 
permanent abstention from a career for which they are unsuited. 
The vanity of the grande nation has again led it to embark on a 
course of adventures beyond the sea which provide some momentary 
gratification, but no solid benefit to either the fame or the power of 
France, while they imperil, at an increasing number of points, the 
good relations with this country, on whose attitude towards France 
depends her fate in the next war with Germany. In Egypt, New¬ 
foundland, Morocco, on the Niger, and now in Indo-China, France 
has gone out of her way to oppose us, and to show, with a wilful 
perversity that can only be attributed to a remembrance of ancient 
rivalry, that her interests clash with ours, even where she has none 
to uphold. The barren result of her efforts in Indo-China, where 
she has been carrying out, for nearly thirty years, a State, or, rather, 
an official policy, justifies the assertion that she has not yet learnt 
the elements of the art of colonisation, and that even military 
successes have not brought her any commercial or administrative 
advantages. The gravity of the situation demands this ‘plain speak¬ 
ing, and it is not a friendly act to France to mince words and to use 
polite phrases which may lead her into the fatal mistake of believing 
that England will allow her to work her will on Siam, and to add 
any considerable portion of its territory to the dominion she has 
established on the ruins of Annam and Cambodia. Even the most 
exaggerated regard for the entente cordiale with our neighbour 
across the Channel could not sanction acquiescence in a blow which, 
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apart from its direct injury, would be fatal to our reputation for 
justice throughout the East. 

Those who have carefully watched French proceedings in Indo- 
China since the acquisition of Saigon were prepared to see the policy 
that reduced Cambodia, Annam, and Tonquin to vassalage culminate 
in an attempt to bully Siam and to place the ruler of Bangkok on 
the same footing as Norodom and Tuduc. Twenty- six years have 
elapsed since France began her political campaign in Indo-China by 
concluding a treaty with Siam—dated the 15th of July 1867, signed 
in Paris, and ratified at Bangkok in the following year—on the subject 
of Cambodia. This treaty was dictated by the fact that the old 
claims of Siam to treat Cambodia as a vassal State had been formally 
admitted and set forth in a treaty between Siam and Cambodia dated 
the 1st of December 1863. With a view to setting aside this incon¬ 
venient convention, which tied its hands in the Mekong Delta, the 
French Government entered into negotiations with Siam for a fresh 
arrangement which should annul the dependence of Cambodia on 
Siam. In this respect French diplomacy was successful, and in 1867 
the Siamese Government not only admitted the protectorate of 
France over Cambodia, but also declared its own treaty with that 
State of December, 1863, to be null and void. On the other hand, 
France pledged herself ‘ not to take possession of Cambodia for the 
purpose of incorporating[it with her possessions in Cochin China; ’ and 
she also promised that ‘the provinces of Battamboug and Angkor 
{Nakhon Siemrap) were to remain part of the kingdom of Siam.’ 
This treaty, which exposes the wrong France is attempting to per¬ 
petrate at the present time, has been denounced as a sotiise by her 
go-ahead officials in Indo-China, who would wish to treat it as non¬ 
existent, and who have advanced the extraordinary theory that a subse¬ 
quent private arrangement between them and the King of Cambodia, 
to which Siam was no party, has set aside and superseded the 
solemn treaty to which the rulers of France and Siam placed their 
seals! In 1884, when France had attained success in her schemes 
in Annam, she tightened her hold on Cambodia by concluding a 
fresh convention with King Norodom. It is of this agreement 
that M. de Lanessan, the energetic and able French Governor 
of Indo-China, has declared that it annuls the treaty with Siam of 
1867. His words are— 

Ajoutons, du resto, que le trait<5 de 1867 doit etre considdrd comme n’existant 
plus depuis la signature de notre nou^ cuu traits avec le roi de Cambodge. 

France began her operations against Siam by inducing its govern¬ 
ment to waive its inherited claims, recently ratified and defin^, over 
Cambodia, on the condition that its possession of the important pro¬ 
vinces of the Great Lake, Battambong and Angkor, should be recog¬ 
nised. Having thus gained a free hand in Cambodia, the French 
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authorities seek to repudiate the' instrument which conferred it, and 
to appropriate, either by direct conquest or by the sinister suggestion 
of a territorial guarantee for an indemnity, those very provinces in 
which they explicitly recognised the Siamese authority. Unfortu¬ 
nately for the good name of Europe, this transaction is typical of all 
French proceedings in Indo-China. Ex uno diace omnea. 

. The maps hitherto accepted as the best of Indo-China, not only 
by European geographers but by French authorities, have placed the 
eastern frontier of Siam in the mountain ridge which extends along 
the Annam borders at a distance varying from fifty to two hundred 
miles east of the Mekong river. This frontier was admitted by 
Gamier, the pioneer of French enterprise in the whole of this region, 
and even M. de Lanessan has been unable to deny the fact. He 
endeavours to get out of the difficulty by declaring that the Siamese 
conquered by force of arms the region between the Mekong and these 
mountains about sixty years ago, and by leaving the reader to infer 
that what has been conquered once may be reconquered—a statement 
which human experience cannot controvert, but which is at least 
incompatible with the French disclaiming all designs on the integrity 
of Siam. As it is well to avoid all chance of its being said that M. de 
Lanessan is misrei)resented, his precise words may be quoted 

Ainsi qu’on peut le voir plus haut dans I’exposd de la gdographie politique du 
Mekong, les Annamites out jadis occupy tout le territoire qui s’dtend entre les 
cotes de la mer de Chine et le Mekong, qui dans cette partie de son cours se 
rapproche beaucoup de la mer. Ils n’ont dtd refoul«5s j usque dans la chaine de 
montagnes de 1’Annum que par la violence et depuis une cinquantaine [in 1886} 
d’ann^os seulement; jamais ils ne sont inclini$s que devant la force, soient qu’ils 
aiont 4t<5 chassis des bords du Grand Fleuve [Mekong] par les armies siamoises, 
soient qu’ils aient reculds devant les hordes des llos ou autres pillards descendua 
do la Chine. 

M. de Lanessan, therefore, admits in the fullest degree the con¬ 
quest by Siam of the disputed region on the left bank of the Mekong, 
and that Siamese authority has been established therein by force of 
arms—precisely the same basis of French authority in Algeria. The 
Siamese case is almost identical with the French admissions. They 
claim this territory by right of conquest and formal occupation, while, 
with greater historical accuracy, they show that the conquest was 
consummated a hundred, and not sixty, years ago. Siam had no reason 
to believe that her claim over this region would be seriously challenged 
until a comparatively recent period; and it was only in March of the 
jiresent year that the French put forward their audacious pretension 
to the left bank of the Mekong. Before that, parties of Annamese 
who had received some military training and who were led by French 
officers, crossed the mountain ridge and advanced into what Siam con¬ 
sidered, and still considers, her territory ; establishing posts at several 
points, and threatening, if not molesting, the Siamese j and beginning 
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operations which have now developed into what may be called un¬ 
official warfare. When the authorities at Bangkok learnt of these 
disturbaiices, and of the grave situation that was being created, they 
at once made a suggestion which established their good faith and 
which, if it had been accepted by France, would have prevented the 
matter attaining its present grave proportions. Prince Bewawongse, 
the Chief Minister of Siam, in a letter to M. Pavie, the French repre¬ 
sentative at Bangkok, suggested that a neutral zone of fifty kilometres, 
extending from 13° to 19° N, latitude, should be recognised as a 
status quo pending the delimitation of the frontier. It should be 
stated, in proof of the moderation of the Siamese Government, that 
the whole of this zone was to be taken out of territory to which it 
believed that it possessed an indisputable title. At the same time 
the Siamese Minister disclaimed all intention of encroaching on 
Annam, and even offered to at once order the evacuation by Siamese 
forces of any territory to which the French would give proof that 
Annam had a claim. This moderation and conciliatory language did 
not find a response from the French representatives, who may even 
have concluded from the concession offered by Prince Dewawongse 
that the Siamese were terrified, and would yield all that was demaniled. 
The reply of M. Pavie to this note was to the effect that France 
required the left bank of the Mekong as her frontier. 

When the French plans were thus officially stated for the first 
time, the Siamese Government at once protested in the most 
energetic and emphatic manner against a demand that was opposed- 
to justice, to all the previous declarations of the Frepch themselves, 
and that would detach from Siam not a small district here and there, 
but a vast strip of country from Cambodia to China. Prince 
Dewawongse pointed out that this demand was not one for the mere 
rectification of the frontier, but for the surrender of an integral and 
important part of Siam—territory, in fact, almost as large as what 
would be left to its sovereign after the severance of the region east 
of the Mekong. Even in face of this unreasonable and unexpected 
demand, which revealed the extent of the schemes and hostility of 
France, the Siamese Government adopted a studiously moderate tone, 
and the reply of its chief representative contained the expression of 
Prince Dewawongse’s complete confidence that France would do 
nothing without proof, and that Siam would wait without misgiving 
for the pro(iuction of the evidence on which she supposed France 
must base such an extreme demand. At the same time Siam would 
recognise and conform to the status quo on the basis of actual posses¬ 
sion, and she was prepared to submit any disputed point to arbitration. 
The French made no reply to these suggestions. Arbitration was 
the last thing they could wish, as their own formal engagements had 
put them out of court and would furnish the clearest exposal of their 
own unwarrantable proceedings. They resorted to the only means to 
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establish their case, and to attain their ends, force majeure ; and while 
they prosecuted military operations on the middle course of the Mekong 
with greater vigour they sent the gunboat ‘ Le Lutin ’ up to Bangkok 
with a view of cowing the Siamese court. From first to last the 
difficulty has been caused by France refusing to formulate her 
demands upon Siam until she presented them as an ultimatum. In 
the region in dispute she has acted on the principle of grabbing first 
and talking afterwards, believing that possession is nine points of the 
law. It is the policy of the jumping cat waiting to see how far it 
may go, not from a regard for justice or from a reluctance to bully 
the weak, but from a doubt as to the intervention of others. 

The demand of France to the left bank of the Mekong is the 
gravest circumstance in what is admittedly an exceedingly grave 
situation. It is based not merely on what is a flagrant supersession 
of the rights of Siam, but on a violation of all the promises made 
to this country by the French Grovernment that it had no designs on 
the integrity of Siam. It can only make good its word by showing 
in the light of day that the territory east of the Mekong does not in 
any part belong to Siam ; and this, in face of the admissions of M. de 
Lanessan and other French officials, is impossible. How then does 
France propose to establish her good faith and at the same time to 
achieve the object of her policy ? 

The importance of the surrender of the region east of the 
Mekong, as I shall endeavour to show, is not conducive to the attain¬ 
ment of French designs, for their realisation would have far-reaching 
consequences on the stability of our position in Burmah and the Shan 
States. The most sanguine French official must surely fail to con¬ 
vince himself that, great as is the indifference of England, she will 
permit the independence of Siam to be destroyed, and France to 
appropriate what remains under native rule of Indo-China, without 
calling her to account for the promises she has made to a friendly 
Power. The ‘ left bank of the Mekong ’ is a phrase that, however 
significant at Bangkok, may be thought to have little meaning in 
London ; but in indulging such a hope, the French are presuming too 
much on our supposed ignorance. The left bank of the Mekong up 
to 15° N. lat. may not, as has been said, be worth the bones of a single 
British grenadier; but when it trends westward, as it does for 300 
miles, towards our own Shan States, the same indifference is impossible. 
If the French obtained this boundary they would secure not merely 
an extensive but a most important region as far north as the 
Chinese province of Yunnan, with probably the easiest mode of reach¬ 
ing the whole of south-west China. The great prize that the French 
have in their eyes from the advance to the left bank of the Mekong, 
is the acquisition of Luang Prabang, the Shan or Laos State subject 
to Siam, which alone intervenes between British and French territory. 
The claim of the Siamese to most of the region between the Mekong 
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and the mountain range of Annam, impartially considered, is probably 
a good one, but it is absolutely unimpeachable in the case of Luang 
Prabang. If there were any doubt about it, the acts and admissions 
of the French themselves would establish the fact. In 1888 a joint 
Franco-Siamese Commission, of which M. Pa vie, the present Minister 
at Bangkok, was the French member, visited Luang Prabang, and 
defined its boundaries towards Tonquin. When the French Govern¬ 
ment wished to have a Consul at this place, it was at Bangkok that 
the necessary representations were made, and its Consul holds his 
exeqiiatur from the King of Siam. Here at least the French cannot 
with any decency put forward the dormant or superseded pretensions 
of Annam to dominion. Yet Luang Prabang is situated on the left 
bank of the Mekong, and its surrender is involved in Siam’s compli¬ 
ance with the terms of the French ultimatum. 

Of the importance of Luang Prabang there is also no doubt. In 
his masterly exposition of French policy in Indo-China, M. de Lanes- 
san has indicated with prophetic accuracy the successive points of 
importance in the region of the Mekong, Stung Treng, Khong, Bassak, 
and, above all, Luang Prabang. In the Report of the French Com¬ 
mission on Tonquin Railways, it is stated that in the political and 
commercial, control of Indo-China ‘ Luang Prabang will be called 
upon to play a preponderating role.' This appreciation of the im¬ 
portance of this place explains the anxiety of France to acquire the 
left bank of the Mekong under the plausible pretext that there is no 
other suitable or convenient western boundary, while she may hope 
for the attainment of her object by the weakness of Siam and the 
apathy or excessive good-nature of England. Whatever is done in 
this quarter can only be with a full knowledge of the admitted im¬ 
portance of Luang Prabang. and of the preponderating role which 
the French authorities intend that it shall play. If we acquiesce in 
the demands of France, and the Siamese Government is anxiously 
awaiting our decision about the territorial question, it will not be 
open to us to say that we did not know the importance of what we 
were surrendering, or that, when we advised Siam to give up all the 
territory claimed by France, we had no idea that we were making 
ourselves a party to the destruction of Siam’s independence and 
resigning to France the premier place in the affairs of Indo-China. 
If a stand is to be made against the excessive encroachments of 
France, it* can only be on the basis of maintaining the integrity of 
the Siamese dominions; and of these the greater portion of the terri¬ 
tory east of the Mekong is an essential part. If we abandon that 
principle we shall find ourselves involved in inextricable confusion, 
and without a valid case for opposing the further operations of the 
French outside our own restricted frontier. A consideration of the 
ulterior plans of France will show how necessary it is to make a stand 
against them at the earliest possible moment and on the only sound 
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principle, which is established by the admissions and declarations of 
the French themselves, of respect for the integrity of the kingdom 
of Siam. 

If the thought be entertained that France would rest satisfied 
with the left bank of the Mekong, an examination of all that the 
same French authorities who have acquired it have said on the 
subject will show that her schemes are not confined by that river. 
As a matter of fact, she already holds a considerable extent of territory 
on the right bank in Cambodia, and M. de Lanessan has put forward 
in a serious manner a claim to the Se Moun river as the natural 
boundary of French influence. The Se Moun is an important 
tributary of the Mekong, and on its banks is the city of Korat, the 
second place in the kingdom of Siam, and less than 200 miles from 
Bangkok. M. de Lanessan thus explains what France expects in 
this direction. 

Cette frontiere montagneuse doit etre consid6r6e par la France comrae la limite 
naturelle de son empire indo-chinoia du cotfS du Siam. Ayant repris les provinces 
du Grand Lac qui d^pendaient autrefois du Cambodge, le bassin du Mekong ct 
celui du So Moun, nous devrions nous attacber 4 respecter et a prot6ger au besoin 
rind6pendance du Siam. 

• 

In this cynical avowal that it will be necessary to retake the 
provincesof Battambong and Angkor, which France formally recognised 
as Siamese by the treaty of 1867, and to establish French authority 
on the Se Moun, M. de Lanessan reveals how very far short of 
French plans the territory on the left bank of the Mekong falls, and 
that the independence of Siam will only be respected and protected 
by France when its dimensions have been reduced to the Lower 
Menam valley. This statement lends special significance to the 
demand now put forward by France that the provinces of Battam¬ 
bong and Angkor should be ceded to her as guarantee for the pay¬ 
ment of an indemnity. There can be no doubt that if they were so 
ceded they would never be restored, and, with the complete control of 
the Great Lake of Tale-Sap and the left bank of the Mekong. 
France would soon know how to acquire that possession of the 
Se Moun which M. de Lanessan deems necessary for the realisation of 
his mission in Indo-China. Well, it depends entirely on England 
whether this project is to be jealised or not. Siam is far too weak in 
a military sense to offer any protracted resistance, and'unless our 
proceedings are both prompt and vigorous we may find ourselves help- 
legs in face of accomplished facts. The very minimum of our require¬ 
ments should be that Luang Prabang is not severed from Siam, and 
that the provinces of the Great Lake are not assigned to France as 
security for any indemnity. 

In forcing events, and in endeavouring to compass the greater 
part of the official programme at a single coup, the P rench authorities 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 198 0 
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have been impelled by the apprehension that unless they struck 
quickly they would lose the golden opportunity, and find fresh 
obstacles created in their path. The railway from the Menam to 
Korat, now being rapidly constructed by English engineers and 
capital, has disturbed M. de Lanessan, who sees all the importance 
of this fact, and that, unless steps are taken to counteract its effect, 
French influence on the Se Moun can never be established, and the 
trade of Eastern Siam will not be diverted to the Mekong. These 
considerations explain the extremities to which France has gone in 
her coercion of Siam with the object of losing none of the reward 
which she had sketched out for herself, and upon which she had so 
confidently been counting. The decision rests with the British 
Government whether she shall be allowed to accomplish her purpose, 
to the disadvantage of Siam and the detriment of every other 
European engaged in the peaceful commercial developiuent of Indo- 
China. It must be recollected that France has no trade to support 
or advance in Siam. Her proceedings, arrogant and indefensible as 
they are, inflict no injury on any French subjects. Foreigners 
generally are discredited in Siam, the passions of the people, whose 
instincts are still anti-foreign, are aroused, and commercial operations 
are embarrassed and rendered precarious—*but all this injury does not 
fall on French shoulders. It is we who suffer and pay the penalty for 
the high-handed proceedings of M. de Lanessan and his lieutenants. 
The blockade of the coast, the interruption of trade, and still more 
the profound distrust and dislike of foreigners aroused by arbitrary 
and unjust acts, will not cost the French any appreciable sum. The 
forfeits are paid by British subjects; it is their money and their 
interests which are at stake. Such a situation of affairs is intolerable, 
and, however much the reluctance of our Government to speak frankly 
and therefore unpleasantly to France may at first contribute to the 
creation of that state of things, will not be long or patiently endured. 

This is not the first occasion on which France has shown by her 
high-handed mode of dealing with the weak States of Asia that she is 
regardless of the consequences to other and friendly Powers, and that 
she has no sense of the common obligation all Europeans owe to one 
another in face of peoples, like the Siamese and Chinese, who have a 
difficulty in distinguishing between them. Her conduct during the 
last war with China, when she carried on an unofficial war so that the 
laws of neutrality should not come into operation against her, and 
when by an inexcusable act of treachery her ships passed the Min 
forts as a friend, in order to take them in reverse as a foe, discredited 
Europeans generally in that country, and was one of the contributing 
causes to the anti-foreign riots that have more frequently occurred 
iii the last few years. The same methods of warfare have been em¬ 
ployed against Siam. Instead of making an attempt to gain her 
objects by diplomacy, by advancing proof in support of the Annamese 
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or her own pretensions to the left bank of the Mekong, and by accept¬ 
ing the repeated offer of Siam to submit the question to arbitration, 
France has resorted without a trace of compunction to warlike 
measures against a weak and nominally friendly State that are not 
creditable to her good name. Without a declaration of hostilities, 
and in callous indifference to everything Prince Dewawongse said and 
wrote with a view to an amicable settlement of the territorial question 
on the eastern side of the Mekong, the French authorities sent armed 
bands to attack the Siamese posts in territory which they had them¬ 
selves acknowledged that the Siamese had conquered. The blood spilt 
in this unprovoked and unjustifiable attack is already considerable, 
and it will be only a natural retribution if it yet recoils on the heads 
of its authors. The acts performed on the Mekong have had their 
counterpart on the Monam, where the French gunboats sent to rein¬ 
force the ‘ Lutin ’ acted in an equally arbitrary manner, and in defiance 
of the treaty’stipulations, to which, at least in a time of peace, it 
might be thought that France would show some form of respect. 
But her acts here were as reprehensible and as repugnant to our 
sense of justice as they were on the Mekong. The 15th article of 
the treaty of 1856 provides :— 

That French mcn-of-war may go up the river [Menam] and drop the anchor at 
Pahnam ; should they want to proceed to liangkok they must inform the Siamese 
authorities, and arrange with them as to the place where they may anchor. 

This stipulation is unequivocal, and finds expi-ession in all the 
treaties of foreign States with Siam. There has never been any 
reluctance on the part of the other Powers to comply with it; and 
when Admiral Humann arrived at Paknain there was no reason for 
his not waiting for the necessary pass. He may have thought that 
the Siamese, departing* from all precedent, woukl refuse permission, 
hut at least he might have taken the trouble to inquire. Had he 
done so he would have received the communication INI. Pavie is alleged 
to have sent him, but too late, ordering him, on the part of his 
Government, not to come up to Bangkok, but to remain at Paknam, 
when much trouble might have been averted. But, instead of con¬ 
forming to usage and the treaty, Admiral Humann steamed up to 
the Siamese forts and engaged them. Whether the Siamese fired 
first or not under this provocation matters nothing in apportioning 
the blame, as the French admiral committed the first offence, and 
the Siamese officer could only interpret his proceedings as hostile. 
In both quarters, on the Menam as well as on the Mekong, the 
French acted in the same fashion, showing that the terms of the 
treaties would in no respect deter them from employing force when 
there was no danger in doing so, and when it seemed the easiest way 
to attain their ends. This mode of carrying out the official policy 
sketched by M. de Lanessan in Indo-China cannot be characterised 
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as agreeable to those onlookers who have material interests at stake, 
and who see them injured by such reckless and needless conduct. 

Even if the British Government fails to show the firmness neces¬ 
sary to arrest French proceedings before the existence of Siam is 
imperilled, it is by no means certain that France will be allowed to- 
have matters all her own way in Indo-China. China is directly in¬ 
terested in Siam, and has a constitutional right to intervene as its 
protector, and she may not be as unmindful of her duty and dignity 
as is assumed. Timid as have sometimes been the resolutions of her 
Government, it has on other occasions shown remarkable boldness and 
determination, and in none more so than when the question at issue 
relates to its connection with a vassal State. The French may be 
disposed to make light of this sentiment because they succeeded in 
subduing Annam, which was not less than Siam a tributary of China; 
but perhaps this sense of gratification would be diminished if they 
realised the disturbed condition of Tonquin, which is in a chronic state 
of revolt, and where what would elsewhere be called a serious engage¬ 
ment takes place once a month. It is even possible that the desire to 
recover what was lost in Tonquin may operate as an inducement in 
the eyes of Chinese statesmen to act with exceptional vigour in regard 
to Siam, which has special claims on their consideration. In the first 
place, Siam has paid tribute to China every three years for at least 
six centuries ; and in the second place, one of the most flourishing 
Chinese colonies is located in that country. It has been estimated 
that half, and the richest and most pros 2 )erous half, of the population 
of the Menam valley is Chinese; and considering this fact it is not 
surprising that an ancestor of the present Chinese Emperor should 
have specially named it ‘ The Happy State of the South.’ The fate 
of Siam is not likely to be regarded with indifference at either Pekin 
or Canton, and France will be undeceived if she fancies that the 
opposition of England, whether it prove feeble or vigorous, will be all 
that she has to encounter. No doubt China does not yet feel suffici¬ 
ently strong to be precipitate in taking up the cause of Siam by deliver¬ 
ing to France in her turn an ultimatum, more especially as she may 
reasonably think that England is equally interested in the matter; 
but the attempt to execute M. de Lanessan’s programme will sooner 
or later bring China into the field, and her opposition may prove 
more serious than the Parisians affect to believe. Every year adds 
to China’s power for war; and our information must be singularly at 
fault if she has not very skilfully undermined the French position in 
Tonquin. Prophesying is rash; but I have no doubt that, whether it 
be in ten years or in a century, China will turn France out of Tonquin; 
and the French, by their attempted bullying of Siam, may have ex¬ 
pedited the date of their own discomfiture. 

In the meantime it should be clear that we have sufficient 
material interests at stake to render it incumbent on our Government 
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to formulate and cariy out a definite policy on tlie subject. Our 
action should not be imitative of the slow moving of China; and when 
we feel the obligation of speaking out, our language should be frank 
and easily understood. There can be no doubt that the plans of 
M. de Lanessan, as formulated in his public writings, and to which he 
is now giving effect, are incompatible with the rights and position we 
have acquired in Siam without injuring its people or diminishing its 
independence. The significance of those plans is not obscured! They 
aim at reducing Siam to such a state of insignificance that it will be 
a matter of no moment whether the remnant of that kingdom retains 
its nominal independence or not, and at acquiring for France the 
•control of the trade by the Mekong, which it is hoped will prove the 
future outlet for the commerce of south-west China. If France can 
attain this latter object in a legitimate manner and without inflicting 
unmerited injury on the Siamese, she will not receive any adverse 
criticism or opposition from this country. But her present methods 
are not to be approved; and both our reputation and the interests 
entrusted to our charge compel us to protest against, and in the last 
resort to prevent the continuation of, acts which will bring perma¬ 
nent discredit on the name of all Europeans. Already it is apparent 
that interested Governments are anxious to make as much capital as 
possible out of the projects of France in Indo-China. Eussia reab'ses 
that they promise to embarrass this country; and, with positively 
indecent haste, seeing that nothing was known of the merits of the 
case, her ambassador at Paris hastened to assure the French Govern¬ 
ment that Eussia would support France in the task of coercing a 
weak State, of which operation his country has had such wide experi¬ 
ence. It is said that Eussian war-vessels are to proceed to the 
Menam to give emphasis to this declaration ; and Eussia shows that 
she looks for the appearance of France as a fourth Great Power in 
Asia to tell in her favour as a set-off against China, with regard to 
whose power and policy Eussia has good reason for feeling dubious. 
These wider considerations are calculated to inspire our policy 
in Indo-China with greater vigour, and if France decides to be 
made a catspaw of by Eussia she will sooner or later have to pay 
the penalty; but for the immediate present we must only hope that 
Lord Eosebery will show his usual firmness, and that he will not 
allow the French to mislead themselves into the belief th 9 ,t we shah 
^tand looking idly on while they effect the dismemberment of Siam 
.and acquire a paramount control over the destinies df Indo-China. 


Demetrius C. Boulger. 
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EVOLUTION IN PROFESSOR HUXLEY 


So many adventures of gods and heroes, alternately defeated and 
restored, with so many other myths of earlier religions, merely (we 
are told) describe, in figurative language, the simplest physical 
phenomena, that most of us now expect to find ‘ the dawn,’ or 
* sunset,’ latent in every one newly met with. 

Our fairy-tales also may be similarly treated, but most of them 
will also serve to represent, under an allegory, notable events or cir¬ 
cumstances of human life. 

The history of that gentle animal, beloved of our childhood, the 
White Cat—an enchanted i)rincess, doomed to bear that feline form, 
till freed, through the loss of head and tail, by the sharp sword of 
her royal lover—admits such an allegorical interpretation. 

Some learned professor might tell us its real purpose was to show 
that-pain and loss can serve to restore a noble soul, deformed by evil 
influences. lie might also eiilarge upon the text, describing how 
the spell-bound maid herself demands the blow, and point out we 
ought to learn from this that our higher aspirations should bid us 
brave death itself if, by a voluntary martyrdom only, we can so 
hasten on the triumph of ‘ the good, the beautiful, and the true.’ 

But this transformed princess, as also the Sleeping Beauty, 
Riquet with the Tuft, and Beauty and the Beast, all may alike 
serve to image forth an aspect of the Cosmos which is particularly 
Interesting to us to-day. They all indicate, by some astonishing 
transformation, how everyone and everything is affected through 
new conditions of environment, how change pervades the universe, 
and how all of us must undergo a process of evolution, though not, 
hy any means, one in the entirely beneficent direction, nor with the 
rapidity these ^fairy-tales indicate. But rapidity is essentially a 
relative term ; and so the swift sword-stroke of the one prince or the 
awakening kiss of the other can quite well symbolise the slow, as 
well as rapid, processes of the natural world. 

That'universal and unceasing process of change which goes on 
throughout the Cosmos must affect the mind as well as the body of 
every one of us. Nor could a reasonable man wish that it were alto¬ 
gether otherwise with him, since ‘ to cease to change is to cease to live.’ 
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But we naturally shrink from 4ecay, and should do so from mental 
degradation, while evolution (as above said, and as everyone knows) 
is not universally or necessarily beneficent. A,niong8t the many evila. 
around us (the existence of which none but an irrational optimist 
will deny) are the results of evolution in certain minds—minds 
which, in the battle of life, have become more and more morally 
degraded and intellectually darkened, and so continue till the 
end. 

We might, in truth, put forward as an argument in favour of a 
brute element in our being, the fact that increasing years so often 
fail, in men as in monkeys, to produce any visible increase of ‘ sweet¬ 
ness and light,’ On the other hand, we are most of us fortunate 
enough to know men in whom long life has served to ripen the most 
precious mental fruits. 

It is the process of evolution in the mind which should above all 
things interest us. The great cosmic process considered as evol¬ 
ving suns and planets and bringing forth vegetal and sentient life is 
of course a wonderful and admirable process. Yet it is nothing to 
the formation of a single self-conscious being. So far as our know-, 
ledge extends, it is true that 

In nature there is nothing great but man: 

In man there is nothing great but mind. 

Phases in the development of one human intelligence must there¬ 
fore form a really nobler object of study than that of myriads of 
stellar orbs devoid of intellect. 

But if mental processes should be thus interesting, a fortiori 
should they be so if they are those of a great expositor and apostle 
of the doctrine of evolution itself. Above all ought they to concern 
us if that expositor exercises great influence, is looked up to by multi¬ 
tudes of disciples, and has been in the habit of coupling with his 
expositions, precepts respecting matters which most of us think 
extremely important. 

These considerations lead me to think that the time has come for 
some one to say a few words with respect to the process of evolution 
which seems to have taken place in the mind of Professor Huxley. 

I venture, therefore, on the following observations. 

Though it cannot be affirmed that any sharp edge of criticism has 
transformed him as the sword-blade transformed the enchanted prin¬ 
cess, nevertheless, some changes of aspect are, I think, to be detected 
in certain of Professor Huxley’s recent utterances. 

To these I desire to call attention, since they appear to justify the 
hope that ripened experience and mature reflection have called forth 
statements which, if (as is possible) they do not denote any con¬ 
sciously changed views, must surely, at the least, indicate their latent 
presence. 
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There are two matters with respect to his last publication* 
especially noteworthy: (1) The first of these concerns our ethical per¬ 
ceptions ; the second (2) relates to the nature of man as contrasted 
with that of other organisms. 

Besides these matters, I would also refer to certain corollaries 
which, in my humble judgment, result from the views he has put 
forward with respect to humanity and ethics. 

The present inquiry is no hostile one, but is made in a spirit of 
sympathy—such as a decade of pleasant memories should occasion. 
Long ago,® and also recently,* I said : ‘ No one, I believe, has a 
greater regard for Professor Huxley than I have, and no one is more 
convinced than I am of the uprightness of his intentions and his 
hearty sympathy with self-denjing virtue.’ 

If I may have the great satisfaction of finding that, as to ethical 
perceptions, he has approximated to the standpoint I long ago advo¬ 
cated, that satisfaction will be free from any taint of triumph. I am 
far too keenly aware of my own past difficulties to wonder at another 
intellect having been obscured by clouds which so long overshadowed 
my own. Indeed, the clearing away of those obscurities is indirectly 
due to Professor Huxley himself. Such is the case, since it was in 
that lecture-room in Jermyn Street—where, owing to his kindness 
no less than his ability, I gained much of Iho biological knowledge I 
possess—I made the acquaintance of a dear and valued friend, whose 
acute intellect first taught me to fully understand in what the essence 
of ‘ goodness ’ consists, as his virtue led me to appreciate its active 
exercise. But my enlightenment ultimately resulted in controversy ; 
and, in order that my readers may be able to judge what signs of 
ascensive evolution Professor Huxley has lately shown, I must briefly 
refer to a passage of arms whicli took place between us one-and- 
twenty years ago. 

I had, in a little book, then recently published,* contended that 
the process of ‘Natural Selection’ could*never haye evolved our 
ethical perceptions and our clear intellectual idea of ‘ duty ’ as distinct 
from mere feelings of ‘ sympathy,’ ‘ fear,’ &c. I said:— 

These two ideas, the ‘ riglit ’ and the ‘ useful,’ being so distinct here and now, 
a great dilliciilty meets us with regard to their origin from some common source. 
For the distinction between the‘right’ and the ‘ useful ’ is‘so fundamental and 
essential that not only docs the idea of benefit not enter into the idea of duty, but 
we see that the very fact of an act not being beneficial to us makes it the more 
praiseworthy, while gain tends to diminish the merit of an action. Yet this idea,, 

‘ right,’ thus excluding, as it does, all reference to utility or pleasure, has, never¬ 
theless, to be constructed and evolved from utility and pleasure, and ultimately 
from pleasurable sensations, if we are to accept pure Darwinism: if wo are to 

* Tlie Ronianest Lecture^ 1893. 

* Coatemjiorary Itevieie (J,nn. 1872), p. 196. 

* Etsaya and Critichms (Osgood, Mcllv.ainc& Co.), ii. 101. 

* The Oenetit of S^eciet (Macmillan k Co.), 1871, 2nd edition, p. 219. 
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accept, that is, the evolution of man's psychical nature and highest powers by the 
exclusive action of ‘ Natural Selection' from such faculties as are possess^ by 
brutes; in other words, if we are to believe that the conceptioxis of the highest 
human morality arose through minute and fortuitous variations of brutal desires 
and appetites in all conceivable directions. 

It is here contended, on the other hand, that no conservation of any such varia¬ 
tions could ever have given rise to the faintest beginning of any such moral per¬ 
ceptions ; that by * Natural Selection’ alone the maxim Jiat justitia, ruat calum, 
could not have been excogitated, still less have found a widespread acceptance; 
that it is impotent to suggest even an approach towards an explanation of the ^rst 
deffinninff oi the idea of ‘right.’ It need hardly be remarked that acts maybe 
distinguished, not only as pleasurable, useful, or beautiful, but also os good in two 
different senses: (1) Materially moral acts; and (2) acts which are formally 
moral. The first are acts good in themselves, as acts, apart from any intention of 
the agent which may or may not have been directed towards ‘ right.’ The second 
are acts which are good, not only in themselves, as acts, but also in the deliberate 
intention of the agent who recognises his actions ns being ‘right.’ Thus acts may 
bo materially moral or immoral in a very high degree without being in the least 
formally so. For example, a person may timd and minister to a sick man with 
scrupulous care and exactness, having in view' all the time nothing but the future 
reception of a good legacy. Another may, in the dark, shoot his father, taking him 
to be an assassin, and so commit wbut is materially nn act of parricide, though 
formally it is only an act of self-defence of more or less culpable rashness. A 
woman may innocently, because ignorantly, marry a married man, and so commit 
a material act of adultery. She may discover the facts and persist, and so make 
her act formal also. 

Actions of brutes, such as those of the bee, the ant, or the beaver, however 
materially good us regards tlieir relation to the community to which such 
animals belong, are absolutely destitute of the most incipient degree of real— ie, 
formal—‘goodness,’ because unaccompanied by mental acts of conscious will 
directed towards the fulfilment of duty. 

By the examples thus given, it was surely plain that I repre¬ 
sented the formally moral character of an act to reside in the 
intention wherewith it was performed, as distinguislied from mere 
good results, and also in the goodness of that intention. This was 
made still plainer in my Quarterly article ® on ‘ The Descent of Man.’ 
Therein, to guard against the absurdity of supposing I meant that it 
was necessary in order that an action should be good, for its goodness 
to be deliberately thought of and reflected on, I said :— 

An action which has ceased to be directly or indirectly deliberate has ceased 
to be moral as a distinct act, but it is moral as the continuation of those preceding 
deliberate acts through which the good habit was originally formed, and the rapidity 
with which the will is directed in the case supposed may indicate the number and 
constancy of antecedent meritorious volitions. ' 

Professor Huxley reviewed ® my book and this Quarterly article, 
simultaneously and at much length, in an exceedingly interesting 
paper entitled ‘ Mr. Darwin’s Critics,’ which I strongly advise those 

* See Quarterly Review, July 1871, p. 82; and also my Essays and Criticisms, 
1892, ii. 49. 

* See The Contemporary Review for 1871; and also his Critiques and Addresses, 
1873, p. 251. 
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interested in the question to read before reading my reply to it. 
Therein, entirely siding with Mr. Darwin, he did not hesitate to say 
(as to my distinction between ‘ material ’ and ‘ formal' morality):— 

For myself, I utterly reject it, inasmuch as the lopcal consequence of the 
adoption of any such principle is the denial of all moral Yulue to sympathy and 
affection. According to Mr. Mivart’s axiom, the man who, seeing another 
struggling in the water, leaps in at the risk of his own life to saYe him, does that 
which is ‘ destitute of the most incipient degree of real goodness,’ unless, as he 
strips off his coat he says to himself: ‘ Now, mind, I am going to do this because 
it is my duty, and for no other reason ’; and the most beautiful character to which 
hiimanity can attain, that of the man who does good without thinking about it, 
because he loves justice and mercy and is repelled by evil, has no claim on our 
moral approbation. The denial that a man acts morally because he does not think 
whether he does so or not may be put upon the same footing as the denial of the 
title of an arithmetician to a calculating boy, because he did not know how he 
worked out his sums. 

I wondered, and I wonder still, bow Professor Huxley could have 
written this, he having before his eyes the passage of mine, just 
above cited, from the article of the Quarterly Review which he was 
criticising! 

However, my point now is simply to remark how far the Et. 
Honble. Professor then was from assigning ‘ motive ’ as the one essen¬ 
tial character of a good action. Most certainly, neither sympathy nor 
affection is always moral, and as to unconscious beneficent actions, 
I remarked, and repeat, How can a man ‘ love justice ’ if he cannot 
distinguish it from injustice ? Can he appreciate ‘ mercy ’ without 
knowing it ? 

A calculating boy who does not understand arithmetic cannot bo 
properly termed an arithmetician, whatever his automatic pow'er of 
rendering solutions may be. But my opponent not only took the 
opposite view to this, but went still further ; for he wrote ®;— 

If a machine produces the effects of reasoning, I see no more ground for denying 
to it the reasoning power because it is unconscious, than I seo for refusing to 
Mr. Babbage’s engine the title of a calculating machine on the same grounds. 

• 

It would be hardly possible to imagine a better illustration of the 
absence of discrimination between what is merely ‘ material ’ and 
what ‘ formal ’ in reasoning \ and this defect runs singularly parallel 
with the absence of a like discrimination—the discrimination as to 
motives—in .the domain of ethics on the part of Professor Huxley 
in 1871. 

Finally, so complete was then his identification of ‘ duty * with 
‘pleasure,’ that, when attempting to assume, for the moment, the 
position of an ‘ absolute moralist,’ he wrote ®:— 

To do your duty is to earn the approbation of your conscience or moral sense ; 
to fail in your duty is to feel its disapprobation, as we all say. Now is approbation 

' Critxquet and Addreuet, p. 288. • Loo. oit. p. 281. 


• P. 289. 
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a pl^&iire or a pain f Surely a pleasure. And is disapprobation a pleasure or a 
pain? Surely a pain. Consequently all that is really meant by the absolute 
moralists is that there is, in the very nature of man, something which enables him 
to be conscious of those particular pleasures and pains. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as Professor Huxley would then have said 
that the proper object of life is to do one’s duty, he must likewise 
have thereby meant that its object also was to escape from the pain 
and sorrow consequent on its non-fulfilment. Such is the necessaxy 
consequence of identifying an ethical perception (a matter of intellect) 
with a ‘ feeling.’ 

But it is not a fact that every perception of duty performed, and 
recognised as such, is necessarily pleasurable; nor every consciousness 
of duty similarly violated, a painful' experience. 

In a perfect nature, of course, moral sentiments will always 
harmonise with ethical perceptions. But who is perfect ? To do 
right is often a labour and a sorrow, and it is certainly not less meri¬ 
torious on that account. 

But unhappily, men sometimes take pleasure ii> acts which their 
conscience disapproves, and enjoy them the more on such very account. 
‘ I’m a sad dog, I am, no mistake about that! ’ has been said, now 
and again, with a pleasurable chuckle of immoral self-consciousness, 
by men not by any means the worst of sinners. 

Keal merit depends exclusively on motives, and thus one and the 
same act may be moral or immoral, according to the direction taken 
by the will in performing it—as in the instances above given of the 
sick nurse and the woman materially an adultress. 

But this ethical distinction between acts, formally and only 
materially good—the distinction of motive and consequent merit or 
guilt—is the most important distinction which it is possible for us 
to draw in the whole domain of human thought, from elementary 
arithmetic up to the highest regions of philosophy. 

The reader will readily understand then my satisfaction when, 
on peijusing the Itt. llonble. Professor’s recent lecture, I read as 
follows ;— 

Civilisation could not advance far without the establishment of a capital dis¬ 
tinction between the case of involuntary and that of wilful misdeed; between a 
merely -wrong action and a guilty one. And, with increasing refinement of moral 
appreciation, the problem of desert, which arises out of this distinction, acquired 
more and more theoretical and practical importance. . . The idea of justice thus 

underwent a gradual sublimation from punishment and reward according to acts, 
to punishment and reward according to desert; or, in other words, according to 
motive. Righteousness—that is, action from right motive—not only became 
synonymous with justice, but the positive constituent of innocence and the very 
heart of goodness. 

The position of the absolute moralist could not be better ex- 


•• P. 11. 
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pressed than in those admirable words : The ‘ very heart of goodness ' 
lies in action due to right motives and good will. 

I add the words ‘ good.'will ’ because, with the attribution of guilt 
or merit to actions according to the motives of the doer of them, a 
certain freedom must also be attributed to the will itself. Moral 
blame or approbation cannot (as the universal custom of mankind 
shows) be attributed to any being destitute of all power of choice or 
of any control whatever over the actions he performs. Professor 
■Uuxley will not deny that ‘ our volition counts for something as a 
condition of the course of events.’ 

An act of free will is no uncaused event. Its cause is the spon¬ 
taneous self-determination of him who freely acts. 

But some noble words in the recent Oxford lecture specially merit 
notice as containing in them an energetic repudiation of the utili- 
tary theory of morals. They are: ‘We should cast aside the 
notion that the escape from pain and sorrow is the proper object of 
life.’ 

I will now pags to the second of the two processes of evolution 
which his recent writings seem to indicate as having taken place in 
the mind of Professor Huxley. 

He and I worked simultaneously and harmoniously to show how 
much less the human body differs from that of an ape, than does 
that of an ape from any other animal. 

In his work on ‘ Man’s Place in Nature ’ (1863), he diverged from 
Cuvier and followed Linneus by including man in one order—Primates 
—with the apes and lemurs. In the first scientific paper I ever pub¬ 
lished,'* I went yet further and reduced man (anatomically considered) 
to the rank of a section of a suborder of the Primates, for which 
section I first proposed the term ‘ Anthropoidea.’ 

But while the Professor took the position of an entire sympathiser 
with and supporter of Mr. Darwin’s views as to man’s origin, I have 
ever maintained tliat, in spite of the closeness of bodily resemblance, 
the psychical gulf betwi'cn him and them constitutes a profound 
difference not merely of degree, but an absolute distinction ofkind— 
one involving a difference as to origin. 

The position I at once assumed, which I have unfalteringly upheld, 
and now maintain more confidently than ever, is that no mere pro¬ 
cess of evolutionary natural selection, no cosmic process, could ever 
have produced from irrational nature a being ‘ looking before and 
after ’—a being who could say either ‘ this must be absolute truth,’ 
or ‘ such is my duty and I will, or will not, do it.’ It was with 
great satisfaction, therefore, that I perused some of the passages on 
this subject in the recent Romanes lecture. 

" P. 37. * 

** Proceeding* of the Zoological Society, 1864, p. 634. See also The PhtUttojahical 
Trantactions, 1867, p. 300. 
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Therein, after having affirmed that the mere animal man had 
attained his position by the cosmic process—a view I had supported ** 
in 1871—the lecturer makes the following statement :— 

The practice of that which is ethically best—what we call goodness or virtue— 
involves a course of conduct which, in all respects, is opposed to that which leads 
to success in the cosmic struggle for existence. In place of nithless self-assertion 
it demands self-restraint; in place of thrusting aside, or treading down, all com¬ 
petitors, it requires that the individual shall not merely respect but shall help bis 
fellows ; its influence is directed, not so much to the survival of the fittest, as to 
the fitting as many as possible to survive. It repudiates the gladiatorial theory of 
existence. 

We read also:— 

Social progress means a checking of the cosmic process at every step, and 
the substitution for it of another, which may be called the ethical process. It 
depends (he tells us on the next page) not on imitating the cosmic process, still 
less in running away from it, but in combating it. 

It is yet further said — 

The history of civilisation details the steps by which men have succeeded in 
building up an artificial world within the Cosmos. Fragile reed as he may be, 
man, as Pascal says, is a thinking reed: there lies within him a fund of energy, 
operating intelligently, and so far akin to that which pervades the universe that it 
is competent to influence and modify the cosmic process. 

I have always maintained that the cosmic process, since it often 
favours the ill-doer more than the virtuous man, could never by any 
possibility have evolved the ethical ideal. 

Professor Huxley now bears the most satisfactory witness to this 
truth, saying :— 

The thief and the murderer follow nature just as much as the philanthropist. 
Cosmic evolution may teach us how the good and evil tendencies of man may 
have come about; but, in itself, it is incompetent to furnish any better reason why 
what we call good is preferable to what we call evil than we had before. 

Just so! It would be difficult to declare more emphatically 
that ethics could never have formed part and parcel of the general 
process of evolution. 

But with that change, whatever it may have been, which first 
introduced into this planet an intellectual, and therefore ethical, 
nature, it is no wonder that consequences thence resulted destructive 
of antecedent harmonies. 

Many persons deplore the ravages which the one intellectual 
animal (man) has effected on the fair face of nature. As a naturalist 
I feel this strongly, and the extinction of so many curious and beauti¬ 
ful forms of life which human progress occasions, is very painful to 
contemplate. It seems to us hateful that the harmonious results of 

*• P. 6. ** See The Genesis of Species, p. 325. 

P. 31. The italics are miLC, 


>• P. 36. 
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Nature’s conflicting powers should be disturbed and upset to meet the 
vulgar needs of uncultured human life. 

Yet reason should convince us that this sentiment is a mistaken 
one. We may, indeed, most leasonably regret the loss of species of 
animals and plants which greater care and foresight might have pre- 
seiwed; yet we should never forget that over the inational world man 
legitimately holds sway, and that weighed in the balance with him the 
rest counts for nothing. The very poorest homestead, the ugliest row 
of cottages, the most commonplace suburb, and the manufacturer’s 
chimney, with iis grimy surroundings and furnaces which make 
verdure impossible, are each of them priceless in value compared with 
all the charms of irrational nature which the most skilful poet can 
depict. They ai'e of such value, because each is an arena wherein 
good thought s and words and deeds may find a place and so help on the 
world to fulfil what is for us its one great end. 

A nature must be wonderful indeed which demands for its exist¬ 
ence the reversal of that great cosmic process which, so far as we know, 
has ever and everywhere prevailed antecedently to its advent. The 
difference between a being of so transcendant a nal-ure and every 
other must surely be something altogether different from the differ¬ 
ence between mercury grass and a field buttercup, or between a wolf 
and a badger! 

But the reader must not imagine I would represent Professor 
Huxley as an entirely conscious convert to a view opposed to that be 
bad before advocated. Some of his utterances concord with the latteri 
and I cannot presume to say to which he will ultimately adhere. 

Thus, as to the future of evolution, he tells us— 

SomiB day, I doubt not, wo shall arrive at an understanding of the evolution 
of the aesthetic faculty. 

He affirms also that those who seek to find ‘ the origin of the moral 
sentiments ’ [the Et. 1 lonble. Professor’s term for ethical percep¬ 
tions] in evolution ‘ are on the right track.’ 

In a note he declares that— 

Strictly speaking, social life and tlie ethical process, in virtue of which it advances 
towards perfection, are part and parcel of the general process of evolution, just as 
the gregarious habit of innumerable plants and animals, which has been of 
immense advantage to them, is so. 

« 

Is this only an inconsistent adherence to old opinions, or is it 
meant to be seriously maintained as an essential truth ? If the latter, 
it nullifies all that was said as to the distinctness of the ethical process 
and the wonderful reversal of the great cosmic process by rrnm I 
Everyone knew that gregarious creatures, such as wolves, have different 


“ P. 31. 
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habits from solitary animals, such as badgers, and many know that the 
growth of mercury grass has consequences whereof that of the 
buttercup is devoid. No prophet need arise in Israel to tell us such 
things as these. No special university lecture was required to teach 
them to us, and I, for one, must decline to believe that all those elo¬ 
quent expressions which have been quoted—respecting ‘ righteous¬ 
ness being the very heart of goodness ’; the explicit denial that 
evolution can teach us why good is to be preferred to evil, and the 
representation of the ethical, combating the cosmic process—mean nO' 
more than that a difference has been established essentially similar 
to that which exists between social and solitary caterpillars. 

I am confident that in my interpretation I can only be doing the 
Kt. Honble. Professor justice, for who out of Bedlam would call the 
gregarious mode of growth of a patch of mercury grass, an ethical 
process? We might just as truly attribute * calculation ’ to crystals, 
and ‘ amorousness ’ to oxygen. 

Of course evolution will cause a social organism so to grow or so 
to act as not to destroy itself. To do this is one thing, to see that it 
is its duty so to act is quite another. 

Professor Huxley informs us that to his knowledge no one 

professes to doubt that, so far as wo possess a power of bettering things, it is our 
paramount duty to use it and to train all oiu: intellect and energy to the service of 
our kind. 

But it is questionable whether some pessimists would not only 
doubt, but even deny, this assertion; and it is only too plain that, 
without professing to doubt it, multitudes of men and women by 
their actions practically deny it. Professor Huxley’s assertior^ is an 
uncompromising ‘ categorical imperative,’ and, of course, will receive 
the support of absolute morality; but whence does he derive such an 
ethical ideal ? Man did not voluntarily and consciously invent it. 
It was in him, but not of him. To this it may be replied, that only 
developed man has such perceptions, and that the thoughtless brains 
of a savage are devoid of all ethical intuitions, while everyone must 
admit that the infant gives no evidence of their presence. But to say 
that because the infant does not manifest them it does not possess 
them, would be as reasonable as to say that because a field shows no 
sprouting com there can be no com beneath its surface! As to savages, 

I have elsewhere stated my reasons for believing they have essentially 
the same nature that we have ourselves. If I were wrong in this, I 
should not regard them as men. I should not care if it could be proved 
that intellect and ethical perception did not anywhere exist a hundred 
years ago. I know that they exist now, and I know that a being 
who possesses them is, and must be, of an absolutely different nature 

» P. 19. M Pp. 80-31. 

** See On Truth (E^gaa Paul, Trench, & Ckx), chapter xlx. pp. 282-294. 
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from one who does not. As a fact, I think few will dispute that 
most infants which live to adult age and many savages who come in 
close contact with Europeans clearly demonstrate that their ‘ natv/re * 
was rational, however tardy and impeded may have been their mani¬ 
festation of rationality. 

But the advent of a being who has such faculties as man has, and 
whose career really conflicts with, and reverses the great process of 
cosmic evolution, may well have had an origi^rf'dferent in kind from 
that of every other animal—at least, so Jridx as rega^s his intellectual 
principle.®® For he is a being withiTcwo natures in one)erson, and thus 
it is that when we speak of ‘ th^ whole of Nature,’ or ‘ theiatural world, 
a definition of our meaning is needed in order to avcd ambiguity. 
The term ‘ Natury^ may be used in a broad or in a narrw sense. 

In the broaJfl sense of the word, it includes man yith all his 
powers and th/>Rr effects, while in the narrow sense of the wrd Nature 
he is excli^ed from it. 

MuclR may be said for the latter use of tlie term, sice man, by 
his irjftelligence and will, is able to change the whole <?our8e of 
physical caxisation. Thus hi^ power -'yheji contrasted with all the 
r ^ther powers of.J3atfie' jvnown to us, may, in a sense, be termed 
‘ s^rnatural,’ and he may be truly said to ‘ perform miracles.’ So 
^reat, indeed, is the contrast and distance Mltween man and the world 
of irrational nftture, that it suggests now, as it suggested of old, a 
contrast and difference on the other side—I mean, it suggests the 
existence of a ‘real supernatural’—of a mode of being which is 
raised above all human nature, as man himself is raised above all 


infra-human nature. 

And so I come to one of the corollaries which I think results from 
such a change of view with respect to man as the words above quoted “ 
from Professor Hiixley would seem to indicate—namely, the recogni¬ 
tion of a Divine All-perfect Creator of the world and man. 

This corollary Professor Huxley seems as yet indisposed to admit, 
although he has elsewhere spoken of man as ‘ here and there reflect¬ 
ing a ray from the infinite source of truth! ’ He is, as yet, plainly 


In my Genesis of Species (1871), p. 325, 1 said: ‘ Man, according to the old 
scholastic definition, is a rational animal {animal rationale'), and his animality is 
distinct in nature from his rationality, though inseparably joined during life in one 
common personality. Man’s animal body must have had a different source from that 
of the spiritual soul which informs it, owing to the distinctness of the two orders 
to which these two existences severally belong. . . . That the first man should have 
had this double origin agrees with what we now experience. For, supposing each 
human soul to be directly and immediately created, yet each human body is evolved 
by the ordinary operation of natural physical laws. . . . Man is, indeed, compound; 
in bi® two distinct orders of being impinge and mingle; and with this composite 
nature an origin from two concurrent modes of action is congruous, and might be 
expected b, priori' 

The sense used by me in my Lessons from, Naiure (John Murray), 1876, 

** See p. 205. ^ See MwtCs Place in Nature, p. 112. 
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indisposed to admit it, because he declares ^ that the existence of evil 
is incompatible with the existence of an omnipotent and infinitely 
beneficent Cause. 

Hut, assuming the existence of evil to be to us inexplicable, we 
are but thereby landed in a choice of difl5.cultie8, between which, it 
seems to me, no rational man should for one moment hesitate. 

One difficulty is the existence of a complex Cosmos, which could ‘ 
never have been naturally selected, and whereof intelligence and 
goodness (in ourselves) form part, without an adequate cause— i e. 
without Grod.®* To regard this non-theistic view as a possibility is, 
in my eyes, the acme of irrationality. 

The other difficulty is the possible accord with God’s infinite 
goodness, of evil, permitted for purposes we cannot conceive of, and 
due to attributes higher than, though not inconsistent with, benefi¬ 
cence. How anyone, who has not the presumption of pretending to 
understand what God is, can really find this second difficulty a 
serious one, is to me amazing. 

Christianity can supply not only an explanation but also a profound 
consolation for the troubles of this life, and mere ordinary experience 
shows .us that things we have now and then desired would, if obtained, 
have been baneful for us, as also that apparent evils have been blessings 
in disguise. Professor IpKley, indeed, very truly says :— 

That there is a soul in things evil is unquestionable; nor will any wise man 
deny the disciplinary value of pain and sorrow. 

On this we have often’insisted; but none the less we are from 
asserting that ours is the best of all possible worlds. All I would 
affirm is that God must have created a Cosmos such as to respond 
most fitly to the intention of a Being infinite in intelligence and 
goodness, but also possessing attributes of which we can have no 
conception whatever. 

Heartily do I echo Professor Huxley’s denunciation of the words, 

‘ Whatever is, is right,’ as opposed to all our noblest aspirations, and 
most true is his remark that— 

To tlio man with an ethical ideal, the world, including himself, will always seem 
full of evil. 

But the teaching of the lecture, as a whole, is a depressing one. 
Many years ago Professor Huxley taught®’ that in ‘sadness’ lay 
‘the essence of all religion,’ and little comfort is to be gained 
from his latest utterance. He tells us : ‘ The theory of evolution 

Ihmanea LeoUvre, p. 23. 

As to ‘ Natural Selection ’ in this relation, and to adequacy and the eternity 
of the Cosmos and its Cause, see On Truth, chapter xxvi. pp. 450-499. 

P. 25. His difficulty rather concerns the merely animal world. As to this 
question, space does not allow me to do more than refer my readers to my book On 
Truth, p. 471. 

« P. 64. *' Lay Sermont (1870), p. 16. 
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encourages no millennial anticipations.’ This is true, indeed; and 
though the world’s existence may seem long when measured by the 
span of a human life, it is but ‘ a flash in the pan ’ compared with 
the infinite ages. And if we suppose the cosmic process to continue 
indefinitely, and suns, with their attendant planets so to pulsate into 
and from separate existence, yet it promises nothing for all mankind 
• but absolute annihilation and utter nothingness. 

The Oxford lecturer, however, discoursing on truly ‘ vain philo¬ 
sophy,’ predict? a mere recurrence of pulsations for the best human 
thought. Its modem form, he tells us,^®— 

is making a fresh start from the base whence Indian and Greek philosophy set 
out; and, the liuinan mind being very much what it was six and twenty centuries 
ago, there is no ground for wonder if it presents indications of a tendency to move 
along the old lines to the same results. 

The human mind is, of course, very much what it was, but it has 
now what then it had not—the light of Christianity to aid its pro¬ 
gress. Its influence has ground and sharpened the weapons of the 
intellect as they have never been ground and sharpened before.. No 
doubt, the prejudices which have grown up under the teaching of 
Descartes and Locke, which have been intensified by Berkeley, and 
which culminated in Hume, will continue to dominate those who 
cannot extricate themselves from that sophistical labyrinth wherein ' 
I was once myself imprisoned. The labyrinthine spell, which makes 
escape impossible, consists in the words: ‘ We can be supremely 
certain of nothing but our own present feelings.’ Hypnotised by 
this formula, the victims fancy they cannot know with certainty 
their own substantial, and continuous existence. But the spell is at 
once dissolved by the recognition that such feelings are not primary 
declarations of consciousness, but simply the result of an act of 
reflection parallel with that which tells us of our own persistent 
being.®* 

The dreams of Brahmanism and Buddhism, Ionian philosophy, 
Idealism, which may be called the philosophy of Janus,®* and the 
noble inconsistencies of pantheistic Stoicism are all impossible for 
those who have come to apprehend the truths enshrined in Christian 
philosophy. 

It wo^d be an important approximation towards that philosophy 
on the paH of the second Eomanes lecturer, if those words of his I 

” P. 29. 

®‘ It is, of course, impossible in these pages to draw out the reasons which justify 
the above assertion. For them the reader is referred to my book On Truth, chapters 
f. ii. and ix. 

** Because the system can readily be inverted so as to become materialism. Its 
materialistic face belongs to it as properly as does its idealistic visage. -Professor 
Huxley says (p. 19): ‘ Granting the premises, I am not aware of any escape from ■ 
Berkeley’s conclusion.’ Neither am I. But I am no less nnaware of any necessity to 
accept those premises, the truth of which I unhesitatingly deny. 
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have here cited signify an acceptance of the distinction between wLat 
is ‘ formal ’ and what only ‘ material ’ in the sphere of ethics on the 
one hand, and an appreciation of the essentially distinct nature of 
man on the other. His expressions seem to me to justify the hope 
that the process of mental evolution has in him had this result. 

I cannot, however, regard them as decisive. It may be I have 
been deluded by my earnest wish that those words, 

"VVliose faith and work were hells of full accord, 

which have been said of a valued friend of us both, may,one day 
also be said of him. If, however, I have been mistaken, I shall not 
on that account cease to hope that ultimately my wish will be fulfilled. 

For my own part my conviction grows ever stronger that, though 
corporeally man is but a sort of ape, his intellectual nature is so dis¬ 
tinct that, thus considered, there is more difference between him and 
the orang than between the latter and the ground beneath its feet. 

But high as he is raised above the rest of Nature, the very limi¬ 
tations of his reason, considered in the light of the highest ethical 
aspirations of his being, demand something beyond Nature—a Divine 
revelation. 

This is what the higher races of mankind seem to me to have, 
consciously or unconsciously, sought and striven for, from the dawn 
of history till the advent of Christianity. The acceptance of that 
revelation (of course without the surrender of a single truth of 
physical, biological, historical, or any other science) is, I believe, 
the logical outcome of the Theistic corollary implied by that j)ower 
of ethical intuition which so forcibly proclaims both the resjionsibilities 
and the dignity of man. 

St. Geouge Mivart.- 
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THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION 


Some moirths ago it was my privilege to speak out in this Eeview 
concerning the defects of modern education. Wliat I said excited 
both warm assent and lively opposition, and was made the text of 
more than one amusing essay, wherein, with the complacent self¬ 
eulogy that marks this age, it was triumphantly shown that my 
alarms were only veiled pessimism, and that not only what was actual, 
but what was possible, in the way of progress justified our greater 
hopes, and taught us to condone what was amiss or defective. We 
were told we must make the best of our materials; that we cannot 
expect deep or thorough learning in the masses, but that the spread 
of what is called modern education had added greatly to the comfort 
and the respectability of the lower classes. There seemed, moreover, 
a strong tendency in my critics to assume a democratic tone even in 
learning, to deny that we should spend time or money in keeping up 
a select minority, a sui)erior society pursuing knowledge for its own 
sake, and apart from practical applications. There was an evident 
tendency to look upon university extension lectures, cheap evening 
classes, standard examinations for the masses, degrees by mere ex¬ 
amination, and other such travesties or parodies on real education, as 
the distinction or even the glory of the generation, instead of its 
reproach. Far from striving to bring back education into its old 
condition—a contact between individual human minds, the teacher 
and the taught, where the former not only tells facts, but inculcates 
ways of thinking—these people desire it to be made more and more 
impersonal, a perfect machine where an anonymous paper is answered 
by a cipher candidate, and where marks are given on such mechanical 
principles, that when the mistakes are ascertained, any clerk can tot 
up and apportion the credit. We used to speak of a great provost, a 
great tutor, a great professor—men who perhaps wrote no books, 
and yet left their stamp upon a whole generation of students. But it 
cost both money and time to go and live under their influence. Now 
the poor worker in some City garret who goes down periodically to a 
public hall to hear a youth giving extension lectures, and then gets 
examined with 5,000 others in sections, which cover every manufac¬ 
turing centre in England, this modest and diligent creature is to be 
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ranked as equal, or superior to, the university man of a former age. 
Text-books are so good, and science (the only subject fitted for such 
treatment) is so precise, that any J)erson anywhere can read his book, 
and any intelligent paper will find out whether he knows it. What 
• more do yoq want ? And so you will get rid of all the folly and the 
vanity of an aristocracy in letters, of a class who look upon the public 
as outside the bounds of real refinement, and as incapable of enjoying 
the higher pleasures of the select minority. 

I am not concerned to defend myself against the charge of dis¬ 
liking and even despising* such a prospect. It leads us into the 
melancholy path of so-called progress, which Mr. Pearson has so ably 
presented to us in his remarkable book. It means the triumph of 
average mediocrity, or, at all events, of docility, and the extinction 
of genius, if, indeed, it be possible for man to extinguish that ‘ candle 
of the Lord.’ What was urged in my last paper, and what need not 
be further urged here, was simply this : Let us have teaching, and 
not examining; let us have men, and not machinery, for our 
educators; and let us not, under the guise of democratic fair play, 
saddle ourselves with a system of competition which seems to be 
designed expressly for the rich. For never was there a time when 
the intellectual prizes offered by our public service required so 
imperatively the outlay of capital to attain them. 

But now let me deal with those fairer critics who urged that 
mere complaints are not practical. Admitting that the condition of. 
things in education is bad, and that our Education Department is 
going on either blindly or ignorantly, can nothing be done in detail 
to mend the matter ? If we cannot obtain at once a great and 
radical reform, should we not at least make such suggestions as may 
lead our directors into some better way? Is your whole province 
criticism, and not instruction ? 

In reply to these questions, it may be urged, in the first place, 
that, without detailed criticism, men will not admit, dr even recog¬ 
nise, the vices of the existing systems. Nor is any real improvement 
possible till these vices are clearly admitted. Contrition is the 
necessary antecedent to repentance. Otherwise, all proposals to 
alter and improve are met with the objection that great changes 
have already been made, that splendid results have already been 
obtained, and that we have only frightened ourselves with ar bugbear 
of our own invention. If this point is not clearly made out, if it is 
not admitted that reformation is really required, all suggestions are 
idle. On the other hand, every practical educator must admit that, 
to reverse a large policy, to go back on measures once adopted, and 
endeavour to start again as if nothing had happened, is well-nigh • 
impossible. If your horses are bolting, you had far better hold the 
reins and guide them, than either jump out, or then stand in the 
way and try to stop them. 
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I will therefore suggest what seems to fee feasible as regards the 
various branches of the subject, while reminding the reader earnestly 
that education is no panacea for human ills. It not banish 
crime; still less will it secure happiness; nay, rather, it is quite 
certain, as it is now carried on, to create a large spread, of unhappi- • 
ness, of a type most difficult to cure—I mean the unhappiness of 
Discontent. Let us begin, then, with primary education. This is 
what we consid^ the boon demanded by the poor, and from which 
nobody should be excluded. The three K’s may be admitted as fit 
for everybody, and I am not disposed to quarrel with those who 
insist that ‘ they must be forced on everybody. I will only remark 
upon this that there are many cases of children going to school for 
six years, and not learning to read. Such cases are before me at 
jjresent, even in Ireland, where the children are far more intelligent 
(on the average) than they are in England. 

But the first question to be answered is this: Do you mean to 
make this primary education of the simplest kind a thing definite and 
inclusive or is it to be only the introduction to something higher and 
more various ? Are you going to have higher classes in the primary 
schools, and additional subjects, so that poor boys and girls may be 
tempted to attack other studies than those necessary to a life of 
manual labour ? The popular notion holds all education to be one, 
or at least homogeneous, and all its grades the ascending steps of a 
• ladder, reaching from earth to heaven. But these modem democrats 
seem also to hold the old absurdity of Rousseau and his school, copied 
into the preamble of the American Constitution, that all men are 
equal in rights and capabilities. Inequality is, and ever must be, 
the first condition of any society. There must always be labouring 
classes, serving classes, whose food is earned by physical exertion, for 
most of which other people pay them. ‘ The poor,’ says our Lord, 

‘ ye have always with you.’ Will it make this large and permanent 
class better able to perform their functions to society if you give them 
a smattering, say of French, or of that jumble of science called 
geology, and make them believe that, under possible circumstances, 
they might rise from their humble station, and rival those whom 
they now see with higher knowledge, and apparently with greater 
leisure ? Surely, though we may specialise in higher education, and allow 
each pupil to work at what he chooses, or likes best, with the poorer 
and more ignorant classes it is imperative to choose foV them what 
they ought to know, and to restrict our general system to something 
clear, definite, and almost universally attainable. The plan which 
induces those who are only learning the three R’s to believe that they 
are inferior to others, that their education is incomplete, that if they 
studied Latin, and French, and Euclid they would be happier and 
earn higher wages—this plan must conduce both to the bad and 
imperfect studies, and to much unreasonable discontent. 
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But what, the modern theorist will ask, are we to do for those, 
even of the lowest class, who turn out too good for their primary 
school; to whom Nature has given, if not genius, at least mental 
endowments far above the average ? Are we not to provide him with 
a chance of perfecting his education, and rising to higher tilings ? 
Certainly; but let us understand clearly what it is ‘ to have his edu¬ 
cation completed,’ and what the higher things are to which he should 
attain. The present system tends to put him into a different kind 
of school—^what is called a grammar school—and teach him things 
which will probably turn him into an inferior member of another 
class, whereas what we should teach him is to become a really 
superior man in the class to which he belongs. The real way to 
l*romote happiness in any society is to raise a class, not to raise its 
best members out of a class. The best means for this great end I 
take to be the establishment of proper technical schools, which will 
teach the thinking members of any class, especially of the lowest, to'do 
the work set before them more intelligently and thoroughly than before. 

In a public criticism of my former article, the Duke of Abercom 
remarked that I had wholly omitted the topic of technical schools. • 
This omission will now be repaired. But let us ’understand clearly 
that technical schools should include widely diverse kinds of teaching. 
There is no better or more useful technical school, for example, than 
a good cookery class, in which young women of the poorer sort are 
taught to make intelligent use of simi)le materials, and so contribute 
both to the economy and comfort of their homes. In Ireland, 
especially, where the lower classes either reject, waste, or spoil the 
best materials by their scandalous ignorance of the first principles of 
decent cookery, such training may fairly be regarded as second to 
none in practical importance. But to introduce into such technical 
teaching principles of hygiene, the chemistry of fermentation, &c., is 
surely useless and absurd. Such teaching should be purely practical. 
A school of engineering is a technical school of another kind. Here 
wo must presuppose some knowledge of both pure and * applied 
mathematics, and the proper place for such a school is in connection 
with a university, where the arts course gives the necessary know-' 
ledge of theory, before the student comes to handle his materials as 
an engineer. There should therefore be a clear division established 
between primary and secondary technical schools; or if, as I think is 
usual, the term technical school is confined to the primary or practical 
kind, let us insist that this is a different thing frorn a professional 
School, and intended to train a different class in a different way. 
Schools for shorthand \vriting and for practical telegraphing, which 
require more ordinary intelligence and quickness of hand, are very 
useful primary technical schools for a city population. But here, 
again, we havfe a danger that our poorer country children will be 
taught that these city occupations are more noble as well as more 
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lucrative than the duties of intelligent agricjdture. There is good 
reason to believe that such an ancient and honourable pursuit as the 
tilling of the soil suffers so much from ignorance, and from the con¬ 
tempt into which the ignorance of farmers has brought it. It is as 
old as the book of Ecclesiasticus for the man of books to exclaim : 
How can he have wisdom whose talk is of bullocks ? 

It is a practical fallacy that because pastoral and agricultural work 
can be done by ignorant people, that neither of them deserves an 
intelligent study. Yet anyone who has seen one clever tenant farmer 
on an estate raise himself to opulence while aU his neighbours, with 
the same capital and means, remained paupers, will feel at once how 
much could be done by raising the intellectual level of the grazier and 
the farmer. In Ireland, at all events, one may say confidently that the 
loss occasioned by useless fences, neglected weeds, and the mere delays 
of idleness deprive the population of half the produce of their farms. ‘ 

• So also cottage gardening could be taught in a primary technical 
system, and if arrangements were made to instruct smart country 
boys in the art of ploughing or working with the newer machinery upon 
.farms, in the art of growing vegetables and such kindred occupations, 
the general character and the comfort of our rural population might 
be vastly improved. The organisation of such a system of technical 
instruction in country districts would no doubt require great skill and, 
at the commencement, both outlay and patien6e on the part of the 
State ; but, so far as I know, no real improvement of this kind was ever 
sudden or cheap. Some beginnings of this kind have been made, 
mostly by private benevolence, in the department of sea-fishing, and 
the results already attained show that in Ireland at least an industry 
of the first order has been lying idle for want of intelligence and 
thrift. But it is all-important to note that many isolated attempts, 
perfectly successful so long as they were watched and controlled by 
the originator, have died out as soon as he grew weary or died. It 
seems to require some generations of training to create a hereditary 
instinct 'of work in classes which have been from time immemorial 
thriftless, improvident, and idle. Probably the quickest road' to an 
enduring improvement is to imi)ort new blood and promote inter¬ 
marriages of intelligent immigrants with the natives. 

But, quite apart from all these special contrivances to make the 
eternal duties of the country poor not only more lucrative, but more 
honourable, and therefore more efficiently performed, there is the 
general duty lying upon us that, when we teach all our population to 
read, we shall put something worth reading within their reach. 

There is, perhaps, no more serious outcome of all our efforts at 
primaiy education than this: we know perfectly well, and without 

' Of course I am Bpeaking generally. There is an occasional oasis of good 
farming in Ireland which astonishes the traveller. The best example of it known to 
me is the neighbourhood of Ballindrate, between Strabane and Kaphoe. 
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doubt, that most of what poor j^ople read is not only not improving, 
but positively injurious to them. For what is the nature of our cheap 
literature? It is indeed true that of recent years an occasional 
spirited publisher has produced sixpeni^ volumes of great authors, 
and created for them a very great circulation.* But our cheap 
literature means the penny press, and those weekly papers* which 
season their news with allusions or direct references to the immoral¬ 
ities of modem society. The penny papers are bad enough, inasmuch 
as they are one and all party papers, whose mission in politics is to 
justify and laud everything which one side does, while they censure 
or ridicille every act of the other. Gross partiality and the unfairness 
which arises from 2)artiality are therefore ingrained in all our political 
daily papers. To supply such stuff is surely not to give our poorer 
classes any education in politics. Nor is it a practical answer to 
urge that-they can readily read both sides, and then judge between 
them. Not one in a thousand, even of odr educated classes, makes 
it his habit to read both sides and study daily two opposite news- 
j)apers, far less is it to be expected that those who have only the 
elements of letters will either care, or be able, to weigh the competing 
falsehoods, and extract from mis-leaders in opposing prints the true 
and sober guidance which an imjmrtial critic might afford them. 
They will rather learn to misinterpret the motives and malign the 
action of' those whom they have been taught to regard as their 
political opponents. So far, therefore, is the fashionable Badical theory 
—that the great hope of the future lies in the jiolitical education of 
the people—from being true that we may almost assert the opposite 
as being practically true : education in ])olitics through the daily 
press is an immoral education, for it gives daily lessons in unfairness, 
and tends not to efiace but to ingrain the prejudices of ignorant men. 

The remedy for these evils is obvious enough, but the application 
of it abnost hopeless. And yet if we will not be weary of well-doing, 
and always keep before us a high ideal, we may in the end effect 
some real imjirovement. The first thing we have to do is to provide 
not only in our towns, but in country districts, sound free libraries, 
where all those who have asjnrations beyond the mere daily wants of their 
material lives _ may find spiritual food by contact with great spirits— 
novelists, jpoets, historians, essayists. This, and not the passing of 
standards, or the competing for prizes, is the true way to^ enlarge the 
education of those among our poor who are fit to receive more than 
the rudiments of letters. A small minority only caif ever be expected 
to take advantage of it, but as regards the rest it is perfectly idle to 
attempt anything morfe than to give them the means of learning 
technically what will support them. To force all human beings into 
the same mould is the greaf blunder of all the modem scheines. 

* I refer especially to Messrs. Macmillan’s edition of Charles Kingsley’s works, of 
■which copies were bought up to a million. 
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The establishment, however, of a,large system of free libraries— 
in the country even of lending libraries—will avail but little until we 
wean the people from seeking for mental excitement in the daily 
press, or still more in that odious weekly press \?hich would have no 
existence were it not for murder, adultery, theft, and calumny. 

To exclude these promoters of immorality from the reading-rooms 
of our libraries is perfectly idle so long as people want to read them; 
for the readers will soon desert 'the library for the pothouse or the 
street-comer, where one reads out the tale of prarience or crime, 
while the rest enjoy the excitement. To improve this bad taste, to 
engender in the poor a dislike for those vulgar romances which teach 
them to misunderstand society beyond thein, is a task probably beyond 
the power of any social reformer the world has yet seen. But, 
nevertheless, the theory of moral improvement is clear enoygh, and 
must not be set aside because the practice is difficult and for the 
present impossible. 

There is, then, no use in teaching our people to read Tinless they 
have access to reading which will improve them, and such reading 
should be supplied to them freely. There is but little use in supplying 
such reading if the ground is already occupied with unwholesome and 
mischievous mental food. To destroy the taste for the latter and to 
breed a desire for something purer is the necessary condition of any 
real improvement in those among the poor who try to tllink and try 
to read for themselves. That all the poor should do so is not to be 
expected in the jjresent conditions of human intellect, and if they 
did the results would certainly be disastrous. 

If the foregoing arguments be correct, they point therefore to the 
establishment of a large system of primary technical education and a 
large system of local libraries (excluding newspapers) as the best 
means of enlarging and promoting our primary education. So far as 
private reading goes, we should give the people access to a more 
varied stock of knowledge than they can now command; so far as in¬ 
struction goes, we should by no means enlarge the number of subjects, 
but see that those which are all-important are thoroughly taught. 

Let us now turn to the higher branches of education, the 
universities, and the grammar schools, which have always stood in 
close connection with them. Indeed, as the one leads to the other, 
we may attain our conclusions by considering university and higher 
technical education first, and drawing our references regarding higher 
schools from wh^ we have established concerning the ultimate stages 
of instruction. Anyone who has read my former article need not 
be reminded that I exclude altogether those mere examining bodies 
which are sham universities, which no sensible educator now supports. 
The pregent agitation in London, under* fhe very shadow of the most 
honest and respectable among them, presupposes that London has no 
university, and a recent Commission has been inquiring how such a 
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thing can be founded in the jnetropolis.® The problems discussed 
before the Commission are the very problems which fall within the 
scope of this paper, so that I shall now put into, a terser form what I 
urged there, as a witness. • 

The old universities, with the number and division of tbe subjects 
for a liberal education fixed for them by long mediaeval tradition, have 
found themselves in this country faced by a great and growing diffi¬ 
culty. Numbers of new sciences and new requirements in knowledge 
hava arisen. The man who wants to turn to practical life‘after Ms 
college days are over claims some practical preparation for his pro- • 
fession. If this lie, as it generally does, outside the traditional arts 
course, is he right in demandingthat the universities shaU accommodate 
themselves to the variety and detail of modem professions, and supply 
him with what training he requires in any or all of them ? or shall 
we tell him that university education is one thing, and technical and 
professional training another; that if he demands the former, he must 
submit to learning things deemed useless by the public, and in any 
case so purely theoretical; that the application of them to practice 
is a separate thing, to be attained by subsequent training or experi¬ 
ence ? Shall we march with the age, and bid for the favour of th® 
masses, by making our universities include technical teaching of all 
sorts, or shall we run the risk of having our ancient seats of learning 
thrust aside as an antiquated and expensive machinery for doing 
badly what is done better and more cheaply by other means ? The 
problem is by means easy of solution, and there is much to be said 
on both sides. 

Let us, in the first place, get rid of some popular mistakes arising 
from confusion of thought. There are many who think that a 
university should be the home of universal knowledge, where a 
student should be able to learn all and every branch of human learn¬ 
ings. That is of course an exaggerated, and therefore false, view: under 
no circumstances was the old conception of a university to include 
more than the full range of liberal studies, and all such pursuits 
as trades and handicrafts were beyond its scope. But now the 
boundary-line between handicrafts and scientific pursuits is becoming 
effaced; the engineer, for example, may be either operative or a 
man of science—he is even sometimes both—and so this limitation is 
upt very clear or easily defined. 

This vagueness of theory leads, however, to a very serious practical 
mistake. Assuming that a liberal or university‘education implies 

* The Commission should have worded its object correctly. Instead of proposing 
to inquire into the proposed establishment of a ‘ teaching university in London.’ it 
should be ‘ of a university ’ in London. To dissociate the term university from the 
term teaching is to separate a Species from the essential difference which constitutes 
it. Granting degrees is not essential to a university, and even now there are 
degrees granted by other authorities, i.e. the Archbishop of Canterbury may grant a 
degree in Music. 
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general knowledge, we find people who ought to know better insisting 
that an education which omits teaching in modeyn languages and 
natural sciences an(i political economy is incomplete, and so not only 
our universities, but our public schools, are invaded by teachers of all 
sorts of subjects, and our old university courses confounded by the 
insertion of new and divers requirements, so that the student who 
was formerly thought well enough trained by pure mathematics 
must now know physics; he that formerly studied but Latin and 
Greek must now make English a business, and read the poets not as a 
» privilege, but as a task. We hear intelligent men who have grown 
grey in the business of education putting forth gravely the following 
kind of mischievous fallacy: Is it not disgraceful that a young man 
should leave a place of liberal education without knowing how a 
locomotive works, or without being able to read a French or German 
book, or without understanding the composition of the rocks in a 
mountain chain, or without knowing the origins of his native lan¬ 
guage and literature ? or what not ? Each one of these questions 
suggests an affirmative answer, and makes the vulgar public wonder 
how the benighted medianvalism of the schools has been tolerated. 
When they all come together, even an ordinary fool can see that the 
programme is as chimerical as Mr, Gladstone’s programme of 1893, and 
that, like the child who tries to secure more i lian the hands will hold, 
we are likely to drop the best things, and earn not w'ealth, but dis¬ 
satisfaction. Hence come such follies at our schools as the apportion¬ 
ing of perhaps two hours in the week to teaching a great and com¬ 
plicated subject such as French or chemistry! The schoolmasters 
are rather coerced than criminal. Silly parents who have heard the 
above questions put with that air that precludes a negative answer as 
absurd, say their children must learn French and physics, so the 
schoolmasters must pretend to do it. But let anyone who knows French 
go through the sixth forms of our public schools, which are the best, 
and find me three boys per cent, who, with every desire to be lenient, 
can be described as knowing anything worth knowing about the 
language.'* And so of the rest of all these subjects so necessary for 
every man of liberal education to know. The old doctrine that all 
we can teach the young out of the infinite of what can be known, js 
how to know one or two things, so that while the Icnoiving of other 
things may he made easi er, the knowing of other things inaccurately 
may he despised —this doctrine seems almost driven out of the world. 

Let us now come back to the principles which must underlie the 
discussion. In the first place, there is a limit to the number of sub¬ 
jects which a university, however complete, can or ought to teach, 
officially. Secondly, there is a still further, a narrower limit to the 
number of subjects which it should allow a student to learn. - 

* Excluding, of course, such as have spoken it for years as infants, and who have 
not yet forgotten to use it under their school training. 
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As regards the first, I will not deny that the pressure of modem 
science may comj^el us to extend somewhat the old curriculum. It 
is impossible; for example, to exclude the theoretical teaching 
of electrical science, a subject occupying a very small place in the 
knowledge of the last century. But whether there should be pro¬ 
fessors of, and teaching in, modem languages, such as French and 
German, is far more open to question. A professor of the Eon^ance 
languages, who does work on the lines of Dietz, or one of Teutonic 
speech, is another thing. But to supplement the duties of idle 
parents, and incompetent nurses and governesses, by teaching lacl? 
in the university, or rather by pretending to teach them, a practical 
use of French and German, is to degrade universities into inefficient 
primary schools. To provide a special training in agriculture—a 
question now under discussion in Cambridge and in Dublin—is to 
make the other mistake, and to endeavour to teach men what they 
can and ought to learn afterwards. But here, again, so far as the pure 
sciences of chemistry and botany may tend to make a man a more 
intelligent farmer, so far he may study them theoretically at his uni¬ 
versity. Our professional schools in universities, which are rapidly 
replacing the old faculties, are in great danger, of becoming too 
practical, and so admitting all manner of collateral and non-liberal 
studies. They ought not and cannot fit a man completely for practi¬ 
cal life. Above all, they must resist the absurd fallacy that, because 
it is disgraceful for an educated man to be ignorant of this or that 
subject, therefore they are bound to cram.each and everyone of them 
into their curriculum. I have known a very great physician who 
only acquired a practical knowledge of botany late in hfe, and never 
knew the Latin names of that science beyond what he picked up from 
imitating the prescriptions of his seniors. It was to the great credit 
of his teachers that they allowed him to spend his time in clinical 
work, instead of ‘ fooling round to lectures of dried plants.’ And yet 
is it not shocking, exclaims the doctrinaire, that a man should be 
prescribing the use of drugs of which he knows nothing whatever in 
nature ? Let us answer boldly: ’ it is not shocking. On the con¬ 
trary, it is shocking to worry and weary out the student with accu¬ 
mulations of courses and of lectures which occupy his whole day, to 
the exclusion of all time for thinking, or pursuing any inquiry of his 
own. The recent action of the Medical Council, insisting upon a 
five-year course (instead of four) for medical students, is a grave 
blunder of this kind. Piling on the fuel only puts out the fire. 

The universities, at least, should not give way to the weakness of 
taking up every new fad in science, like an elderly beauty who dreads 
to be behindhand in the fashions because she feels her charms are 
no longer undisputed. Thus we learned our classics far better and 
more thoroughly before the faddists inflicted on us papers on Com¬ 
parative Philology—a so-called science in which nearly every principle 
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once recognised has been exploded, so that the great works of one 
generation wander into the waste-paper basket of the next. Of the 
same sort is the modern fashion of infecting the study of history 
with that of political*economy and other modem science, in which the 
first great pioneer still holds his place on our bookshelves, but in which 
few principles have been steadily maintained, and concerning which 
authprities even now show irreconcilable differences. And so far the 
political economists may have succeeded in making our histories drier; 
they have not succeeded in making them better. In fact, the great 
qualities for an historian—psychological insight and a vivid imagina¬ 
tion—are rather marred by the cold view which estimates men as only 
items in averages. A careful and accurate study of the facts is perhaps 
more easily attained without the bias of modern theories. Even if the 
reader will not agree with me concerning these examples, 1 am con¬ 
tent if he will sanction my principle: not only can universities, or 
the highest liberal education, never embrace everything that should 
be known, especially the practical studies of life—they should not even 
hamper the great old studies, in themselves a very excellent and 
acknowledged mental training, with appendages of novel origin and 
doubtful value. 

All these arguments will seem most convenient to the specialist, 
who says to us: ‘ Very well; I quite agree with yoti that we are over¬ 
taxing our youth and burdening it with many idle studies, which 
only spoil the thorough knowledge of anything. That was always 
our view. But I differ with you about limiting the scope of the 
universities. If they have the means of paying for teachers of all 
sorts, why not do so ? But, far from requiring every student to study 
a number of different things, let us sj)ecialise him; let him take up 
what suits him and what he prefers. Then insist upon a high 
standard in that, and you will turn out more competent and useful 
men than you do on the present system. What is the use of an 
engineer learning Greek, or a theologian rhathematics ? And this 
falls in perfectly with your second principle : that there must be a 
limitation of the subjects taught to each student. Better learn one 
thing well than three or four badly.’ This principle has been so far 
admitted in both Oxford and Cambridge that, after a very slight test 
in arts, which they call their Moderations, or Little-go, almost any 
student is allowed to devote the rest of his course to one subject only; 
and so we have university men turned out who have not an inkling 
of astronomy, or ethics, or psychology or mechanics, provided they 
obtain a creditable degree in Latin or Greek, in law, or modern 
history. 

Is this, then, to be our ideal of a, reformed university ? Is it to 
be a conglomerate of schools—nay, even of schools scattered over the 
country, whose students have no bond save that they come in the 
same halls for examination, and get a degree pretending to be of 
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uniform value ? Are we to have university men meeting together 
and calling themselves alumni of the same Mater who have not a 
single point in common ? Is this our notion of a liberal education, 
that it breeds for us specialists hopelessly ignorant beyond their 
often narrow sphere ? If there be any difference between a technical 
and a liberal education, it surely lies here. As, therefore, I have 
been insisting that in all proper education we should limit the 
number of subjects we undertake to teach each student, so now I 
take the other side, and insist that every student who receives a 
liberal education must be taught a certain number of subjects, 
whether he likes them or not. To urge, as many do, that a boy ought 
only to learn what he has a taste for, is to throw an cegis over sloth 
and incompetence. The only thing boys generally have a taste for 
is for amusing themselves; many of them have a taste for mere 
idleness; only a very small minority have a taste for any definite 
serious pursuit, and if they have, they will prosecute it under any 
circumstances. The first step in any education is. to recognise that 
it means drudgery —improbus labor, as the Latin poet calls it—and 
that no human mind has attained anything in the way of training 
till it can apply itself with vigour and patience to subjects for which 
it has no liking. Nor is it the least true that men never succeed at 
studies unless they have a taste for them. The first Lord Eedesdale 
left it on record that he had never met a successful man at the 
Bar who had taken to the law because he felt for it a natural apti¬ 
tude. * Every one of his successful contemporaries had gone to the 
Bar from the mere desire of malcing a livelihood, and in dhe process 
of earning their bread had attained a taste for, or a mastery in, their 
profession. It may, therefore, be laid down,as an axiom that, until a 
man has learned to apply his mind intelligently and without friction 
to whatever problem is set before him, he is not properly educated, 
A lad who has been trained to do that, though he may have only 
learnt it through two or three subjects, is a better man than he who 
has been lectured upon ‘ all the subjects which an educated man 
ought to know,’ and therefore knows none of them. This being pre¬ 
mised, we come to the question what the compulsory subjects in a 
liberal education ought to be. The answer has been prepared for us 
by the wisdom and experience of many generations; and I cannot 
see that any improvement in principle has yet been made upon it. 
The largest example of a bustled-up modern education, *on the new 
principle that democracy is to prevail even there, and everybody is 
to choose what he likes, is the education given by many modern 
universities in America. I doubt that anyone in Europe would urge 
us to follow that example. The mediaeval idea—things are not 

* Like the schoolboy who boasted that he had already began his preparation for 
his medical studies at the age of fifteen. This intere.stiug preoccupation with his 
future profession was found to consist in /jiving up Greek. 
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necessarily false or antiquated because they were discovered in -the 
Middle Ages—is broadly this; no man is educated till he has'leamed 
the structure of some language beyond his mother-tongue, and till 
he has learned to frame a scientific demonstration. For this 
purpose the wisdom of centuries has selected the terse, logical, well- 
understood Latin grammar, and the simple demonstrations of plane 
geometry and algebra. I do not advocate the retention of Euclid 
any more than that of the Eton Latin Grammar. But the two 
subjects are not to be superseded; not, indeed, for the s^iallow 
reason given by Mill in his Inaugural Address, that one makes you 
think accurately, and the other gives you elegance of form. To 
write a correct piece of Latin prose is, in the first place, as thorough 
an exercise in reasoning, as thorough a feat in accuracy, as any 
demonstration in Euclid. To recast one language into another, to 
avoid all the blunders and inaccuracies which beset the employ¬ 
ment of a foreign language, is a mental exercise which has no 
parallel as a general mental training in accuracy, in watchful¬ 
ness, in the general logic of reasoning. Therefore it was—or, at 
least, not without—this consideration that J. 11. Newman said to 
me, when he was an old man, that, in his experience, the best way 
to teach a boy to write English was to make him write Latin jirose. 
All the earlier masters of English were taught in this way; nor does 
it seem likely, when we read the writings of the modem ‘ English 
scholars,’ that we shall decide in favour of a scientific teaching of our 
mother-tongue as an adequate alternative. No living language, as 
has often been observed since Kant first said it, can replace a dead 
one for this purpose ; for its grammar is modified and disturbed by 
use, and the standards of excellence are sure to vary with succeeding 
generations. But, in learning the principles of Latin, as in learning 
geometry, it is not, as with those sciences above adduced as faulty 
subjects of instruction, where the son must unlearn what his father 
has taught him. 

If the principle be admitted, it is not here necessary to go into 
further detail, and argue the vexed question whether Greek sljould 
be compulsory or not; whether applied mathematics should be 
insisted upon as they are in Dublin, or ignored as they are in 
Oxford, as requisite for every degree in arts. It is enough to insist 
that every boy who desires a liberal education must undertake to 
learn things he does not like, and things useless if regarded from 
the lowest standpoint; so every university worthy the name should 
insist upon a homogeneous course for every one of its students. 
That those who have satisfied the requirements in this direction 
should be allowed to specialise, and prosecute one subject far beyond 
the rest, is but reasonable. But a university man ought to mean 
a man of a distinct type, and for that purpose the training of all 
such men should be to a considerable extent homogeneous. It is 
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most desirable that every soldier who has the gifts and the ambition 
for it should become an accomplished swordsman or marksman, but 
that does not in the least abolish the necessity for the ordinary drill, 
without which no man can be called a soldier, however he may be- 
skilled in certain military accomplishments. The great danger 
threatening the old and real universities in the present day is that 
they will sacrifice this essential homogeneity of type to the clamour 
for practical teaching, for specialising, indeed for teaching at the 
universities boys who have received no proper education at the 
schools. No doubt, the old colleges will be far richer if they go out 
into the highways and hedges, and compel them to come in j but will 
they remain respectable ? And when they cease to be respectable, 
will they maintain the struggle with those special teachers created 
by the competitive system ? 

If these be the principles adopted in true and proper universities, 
the restoration of our higher schools to the older type would follow 
as a matter of course. The separation of young boys into classical 
and modem departments results in this—that every idle lad seeks to 
escape Greek by entering the modern side, and almost every boy on 
the classical side is taught his mathematics badly and stupidly. Any 
sort of mathematical teaching seems to be thought good enough for 
the classical side, and indeed, until Oxford makes her mathematical 
tests serious, we can hardly expect the schools to improve. Above 
all, Euclid should be banished from the classical side of our public 
.schools, and some modern book substituted; not that Euclid is a 
bad book, but because it is a sort of fetish, which classical ushers 
imagine they can teach by making boys learn it off by heart. They 
would hardly dare to do this with a modern book which had no 
claim to be verbally insjnred. All these suggestions are, however, 
distinctly for those who have means enough to afford a long and 
leisurely education. So long as some people are cultivated and 
others not, there must be at least an intellectual aristocracy, and 
any attempt to lower the highest sort so as to bring it, in time and 
in outlay, within the reach of the poor, who must earn their bread as 
quickly as possible, will end in the worst kind of failure. It will 
.spoil the instruction of both rich and poor, and will so confuse the 
notions of both upon the subject that they will not even feel the 
■greatness of the mischief. 

So far we may go in theory ;* but what about practice ? Society 
is not distributed into rich and poor, separated by a distinct boundary 
line, but from affluence to indigence there are innumerable degrees; 
nay more, the majority of those who send their sons to universities 
may be said to hover upon the boundary-line—just able to afford it— 
perhaps unwise in making the effort. It is, generally .speaking, a 
laudable ambition in parents to give their sons the highest training, 
to raise them, if possible, to a higher condition than they have them- 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 198 Q 
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selves attained, even though this latter feeling has done vast mischief 
among vain people, like the Irish, who are mostly ignorant enough 
to believe that idleness is the distinction of the better classes. 
However, the majority, even at our most expensive universities, 
consists of those whose parents may afford to educate them slowly 
and expensively, but still require them to adopt a profession and 
support themselves hereafter. They must, therefore, get technical 
training with or after their liberal education. The question remains, 
Is it better to pro\’ide this at and in connection with the arts training 
of the universities, or shall we divorce it from them and confine it to 
higher technical schools ? Or is the course at present in vogue the 
best—the path of compromise, which gives up some of the arts, and 
sacrifices some of the practical work, and makes an artistic and a pro¬ 
fessional training a sort of composite thing ? I am not one of those 
theorists to whom the very word compromise has a hateful sound. It 
only means the sacrifice of principle, if your principle be one that 
admits of no modification ; and what man of sense will adopt such iron 
laws in practical life ? There are many complicated problems which can 
only be settled by compromise, and surely it is better, if possible, to 
go with a movement, and improve it as a friend, than to stand aloof 
and curse it as an opponent. But here, too, there is a boundary-line 
where compromise should cease, though the determination of that 
line is the hardest problem of all, and the right solution of it the 
great discovery which every sensible theorist strives to attain. From 
old times we have the indications of what would lead to such a com¬ 
promise in our universities. The faculties of divinity, law, and 
medicine, to which modern science has justly added engineering, 
were distinctly schools tending to lead from mere general theory to 
the application of that theory to human needs. And now these 
faculties have come to be regarded as the highest and most creditable 
way of entering the professions in connection with each of them. 
But in modern days, according as the needs and requirements of the 
professions have become more exacting, there has been, even in the 
old and great universities, a tendency to relax the arts requirements, 
to allow this and that concession, so that while our youth may 
acquire technical proficiency of a special kind, they may still count 
as men of a liberal education and no mere tradesmen at their business. 

I do not deny the importance of some such compromise, or the im¬ 
portance of keeping young men who are following a special line in 
close contact with those who are following other lines, still more with 
those who are obtaining a purely liberal education. On the Protestant 
side, for example, we have always thought the Eomanist method of 
separating theological students from the rest and teaching them in 
special seminaries is a bad one, and that our clergy are far better 
trained by being brought up among lay students and in contact with 
the study of lay subjects. The history, the philosophy, the astronomy 
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which has been and is still taught in Roman Catholic theological 
schools could not stand the test of open discussion among lay students 
pursuing these studies in a modem spirit. Is it a fair training 
for any clergy to keep them from understanding these things, and 
send them into the world maimed in these important branches of 
human knowledge ? But, speaking generally, the important question 
seems to be, how far we may limit or curtail each side of education, 
the general and the special, so as to make a fair progress in both 
possible during a university course ? So far as my knowledge of 
the facts reaches, there have been two mistakes commonly made in 
this path of compromise. We must remember that there are techni¬ 
cal schools, and the old system of apprenticing, even in connection 
with the learned professions. It is one way of entering such a calling 
to bind a youth to a great practical master, and make him learn by 
constantly seeing- his master work. Many of our greatest i)rofessional 
men have been so trained, and if the requirements of our public pro¬ 
fessional schools keep increasing, the day will come when the appren¬ 
tice who has been treated as a human being will outrun in efficiency, 
and therefore in public favour, the college student who has been 
treated as a receptacle. The mistake, however, which most of these 
higher technical schools make is to fall in with the prevailing in¬ 
sincerity of the ago, and set up sham requirements in arts. I have 
heard of one surgical college in which Greek was required for the 
matriculation; but any student who could distinguish a p from a <r 
was considered qualified in that subject. The result must be that 
conscientious boys would spend their time at learning much more 
than this, and yet not nearly enough to be of any educatory use, 
while those who are quite ignorant are allowed to pose as ‘ arts 
students.’ In all such technical schools, there should be a bold re¬ 
jection of this sham; they should proclaim that they will prepare a 
lad for his profession with no extraneous qualifications, and so a 
simple primary education in reading and writing might be combined 
with great technical skill. There seems to be only one great calling 
—it is not the fashion to call it a profession—where this truth is 
recognised. In mercantile pursuits, including the Stock Exchange, 
young men every day attain to eminence with a merely practical 
knowledge of their business. I ask. Would these men be one whit 
better if they were obliged to qualify by an examination in* arts for 
being clerks in warehouses or stockbrokers’ offices? To my mind 
he has had at least one privilege over many professional men; he 
has never spent his time on sham. This is the position which "the 
higher technical schools should take up in contrast to the universities. 
They should make the best men they can by mere practical instruc¬ 
tion ; the day is fast approaching when no one will despise them for 
this honest course. 

The universities, on the other hand, are giving way far too much 
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in the direction of practical teaching. Every kind of laxity is tole¬ 
rated, in order that the medical student may live in hospitals, or 
attend daily clinical teaching, while he is still called a student in 
arts, and passes a reduced course with many indulgences. This is 
quite wrong. It is not in practical matters that a place of liberal 
education can compete with technical schools. The student of a 
university is first of all and essentially an arts student, and no practi¬ 
cal teaching should be allowed to mar this distinctive character. 

If it could possibly be attained that no professional studies should 
begin till after the arts degree, our arts students would gain by it 
greatly, and I much doubt that the profit to the professional schools 
would be one whit less. But such a reform would postulate two 
changes, perhaps too reasonable to be adopted. First, boys should 
not be kept at our public schools so long; they should be ready to 
come up to their university under the age of eighteen. To this there is 
but one serious objection. It curtails our boys’ pleasures, for it is 
not likely that they ever have a year in their lives with more recrea¬ 
tion and less cares than the last year at school. Secondly, the pro¬ 
fessions should be content with a three years’ special course ; and 
surely three years devoted exclusively to professional work should be 
not only ample, but more efficient than the present system of mud¬ 
dling together arts and law, or arts and medicine, for four or five years. 
The recent recommendation of the Medical Council I have already 
noted as really mischievous. It may possibly make the worst prac¬ 
titioners a little better; it is far more likely to make the better men 
somewhat worse. Nor do I think that any sensible medical man will 
deny that three years devoted to practical work, a student already 
trained in general intelligence by a sound arts course, is quite 
sufficient to secure a competent average of knowledge, in any average 
intellect. No dunce will be made competent in five or even ten years. 
A finely tempered intellect will be wearied out and disgusted with 
over-preparation. Such a scheme would enable the majority of young 
men to obtain a really liberal education, and yet enter their profession 
at twenty three, the minor limit long since fixed for our clergy and 
not found in any way oppressive or injurious. Indeed, with the pre¬ 
sent arduous requirements, such an age may fairly be regarded as 
the earliest possible, in any but exceptional cases. 

The ^um of the whole matter is, therefore, this: let us distinguish 
clearly between technical and liberal instruction, evexi in the highest 
forms. To begin with a combination of both at our public schools is 
perfectly wrong. If they really aim at a liberal education, let that 
be attended to, and upon the old and well-established principles which 
have furnished us with cultivated men for many centuries. To allow 
young boys, or incompetent parents, to select the topics which they 
fancy useful or entertaining is an absurdity. On the other hand, every 
effort should be made to have higher technical schools, not only 
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efficient, but so managed that lads will learn good manners there, 
and may not be stamped with inferiority from a social point of view. 
To make mere technical education as refining as the other is no 
doubt impossible ; but every effort should, nevertheless, be used to 
let those whose lives compel them to accept this narrower course 
still feel the truth of the old adage that ‘ manners maketh man.’ 
It is this which affords the strongest argument for having these 
schools in contact with our old universities, when the very atmosphere 
breathes a certain kind of refinement not easily attainable elsewhere. 
But whatever is done in that way, let us not be tempted to muddle 
the two together, and spoil both, for the sake of making our univer¬ 
sities democratic and attractive to the masses. 

True cultivation can never be cheap, or hastily acquired. It 
must always require many years, and so far as our present methods 
can do it, a great deal of money also. It may yet be possible, not 
without ample endowment of the teachers, to make it cheap for the 
learners, though it is not easy to see how this can be done. But 
until human nature changes comjAetely, cultivation cannot be hurried 
up, and this large demand upon time is, in itself, a grave item of 
expense. Instead of petting and pampering the masses, and pretend¬ 
ing to them that they can attain anything by means of modem 
short-cuts, it is only common honesty to point out to them that good 
an^ thorough technical education is the highest object they can hope 
to attain in early life. Any earnest men or women, of any class, may 
set about self-cultivation in the leisure hours of a busy life, and may 
so attain to a very high level of culture; but it will be an affair of 
many years, it will only be attained by minds of exceptional earnest¬ 
ness and grasp, and even so there will be gaps and flaws in the refine¬ 
ment of such people, which very ordinary people of a different class 
will not show. Whether a day will ever come when these distinctions 
will be effaced, I know not; that it is very far off I am certain. 
Whether, if it be' indeed possible in the nature of things, it will 
conduce to human happiness, I very much doubt. But if it is to be 
the goal of modern reforms in education, let us at least make sure 
that we all understand what it means, and let us not be led away by 
shams and impostures from a true appreciation of the enormous 
difficulties which remain to be overcome. 


J. P. Ma’haffy. 
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‘ MY STA Y IN THE HIGHLANDS ’ 


One soft August evening, after two days' hard travelling in the train, 
we got out to find ourselves far north in Scotland. We had a long 
drive of some twelve miles, past little crofts of barley still green and 
meadows full of meadow-sweet, and blue with milk-wort; our route 
wound along a still river, gliding slowly like a silver ribbon in and out 
of the tranquil landscape. All was so still that a storm seemed an 
unimaginable, impossible thing. The eternal hills were dressed in 
brilliant purple, and enshrouded in mists of blue, and lay one rising 
above the other on every side. 

How lovely is a birch wood! The trees, nestling in amongst the 
fern and heather, looked almost like a grove of olives, but their boles 
were covered with long hanging lichens of diaphanous grey, and the 
moss below them was softer than any Indian carpet. There was a 
great silence, and the dearth of animal life was striking—no sight of 
game and no song of bird—a frightened chaffinch alone crossed our 
path with its alternately bounding and dipping flight, and as it flew 
we saw the flash of its white wings, whilst a cloud of sad, drab-coloured 
moths flitted out amidst the birch-trees at our approach. In the 
meadow below we saw the dun Highland cattle peacefully grazing 
amidst the rushes, and near the river a bit lassie in a bright kirtle 
and barefoot came out to drive them back to the homestead. 
And we, who had come from the crowded capital, felt a sense of 
rest and calm steal over us impossible to describe, and dreamlike 
in its contrast to the long journey we were, just ending. This 
sense, however, we knew, like all superlatively good things, could 
only be of short duration. At last we stopped at the door of a 
modem house that might be termed commonplace by English 
eyes were it not for touches in its architecture and surroundings that 
were entirely Scotch. There was one little tower, a miniature imita¬ 
tion of those at Holyrood. There was also something all un-English 
in the bright blue of the door-stone, freshly coloured to greet us, and 
in the windows, all held open, to admit the air, by little pieces of wood. 
There were no flowers Before the sitting-room windows, but Scotch firs 
rose amidst the heather some twenty yards to the western side of the 
house, also a tree, hung with bronze-tinted berries, could be seen, the- 
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well-known rowan-tree of song and legend, A month later and this 
fruit would vie in brilliant scarlet with the plumage of any macaw of 
the tropics. 

As we got out of the carriage, across the ill-kept lawn there eame 
running to greet us in tumultuous joy our favourite dogs. How glad 
were the faithful creatures to see us again ! 

Kenneth, the keeper, a giant of nearly seven feet, was waiting to 
receive us. There is something still feudal and stately about the 
Highlander; a sense of leisure and old-world courtesy dfstinguishea 
him. He seems to be free from the influences of hurry, cheap trains, 
advertised excursions, and co-operative prices. 

There he stood, talking in his musical voice, a picture of manly 
grace and strength, asking no questions, but answering ours with 
that touch of canniness that belongs to all Scotchmen tempered by 
a charm of manner that-is found only in races of high altitudes, 
and then only in those far from ‘ the madding crowd.’ 

The next day the old housemaid of ‘ the Lodge,’ Jean, came tome, 
and I asked her after all the good folk of the strath.. ‘ Badly,’ she says, 
‘ they are ganging, for*it was aye a dour winter. 'Deed, I am informed 
there’s many of them nae but poorly, and there's many but puir for¬ 
saken critters, and times is hard.’ I asked if any were iU, and, 
according to my south-country notions of offering help, suggested 
that the sick should have dinners sent them from our table. But 
this revolted the sensitive pride of Jean, and I saw by her face that, 
although she believed my intentions were good, my proposal 
seemed to her a daft offer. At last—and oh! the process is not 
an easy one—I extracted from my old friend that, poor as they are, 

‘ the bit bodies would nae like to come with cans and panniers, like 
Gaberlunzie lassies; but if 1 would give each a bittie of tay and some 
sugar it would bo mighty acceptable; for the merchandise bodie at 
over the shop (some seven miles away) would nae let them have tay 
and such lik’ for naething.’ I accordingly fell into her plan and said 
that she should take them some tea, ‘ and p’r’aps, my leddy, ye’U nae 
talk about it in the hoiis, for they lik’ such dealings privy, nae that 
they’re unthankfu’, but it’s jist the bodies’ way.’ 

One day, after a very wet night and torrents of rain in the 
morning, I walked over the moorland and rock in the afternoon to a 
little rough stone and heather-covered cabin, to visit a j)Oor girl that 
I had known in former years—a poor bedridden girl who, from 
thirteen years old, had ‘just spent her time a weary waiting on her 
back.’ 

It was* a very primitive abode. Two or three rough ponies, hob¬ 
bled before the house, followed by their foals, jumped grotesquely 
over the little ditch that divided the path from the moorland. There 
was a patch of emerald green—of turnips—that looked like an oasis 
in a desert, and struck a strong note of colour in the picture, whilst 
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in the distance rose the purple hills, bathed in soft clouds of vapour. 
Several wolfish collies rushed out to bark and show their teeth, and 
then disappeared through the open casement like wild beasts. After 
a moment or two a man came and opened the door. ‘Is it you, 
Mistress Margaret ? ’ and he put out his hand and gave me a hearty 
shake. * ’Deed, and I’m glad to see you.’ 

‘ I have come to see Eobina, your daughter, I think,’ I answered. 

‘ And I’m glad to see ye; but it’s never Eobina that ye’ll see. 
She left us come this June a twelvemonth. It was a weary waiting 
for her, puir lassie, and I’ll no say that she’s got to the Better Place, 
but it’s weel that she was prepared.’ 

He did not cry. There was not even a tear in his eye as he, the 
father, spoke. Nothing seemed to disturb him. On the contrary, 
David Mackay seemed, in talking of his daughter, to be borne up by 
a gentle satisfaction that the weary heart was resting and his tired 
child asleep. 

As I stood and looked at the lonely landscape and at the squalid 
cottage, and thought of the quiet, monotonous lives of its inmates, 
my mind went back to the visits I had paid there in previous years. 

I remembered so well seeing the poor girl lying always on her 
bed, and the look of the peat fire as it ascended through the hole in 
the roof in soft, cloudy blue smoke, whilst scones and oat-cake were 
being baked on a girdle. Then I would go and sit by her, on the 
only chair, and her mother, Jamesina Mackay, would talk in that 
loud, hearty way which distinguishes the • llieland ’ matron, and with 
Eastern hospitality would put all in her cottage at my disposal. 

* Is there naething her leddyship would lik’to have? We’ve a 
drap o’ whiskie, and I ken, by what the gude mon says, ’tis bonnie; 
and then in a lower voice she would add, ‘ and every rason we have 
to know that the sperit’s pure and fine.’ 

On such occasions I would smile but decline, alleging that I had 
lunched only just before starting for my walk. Then my hostess 
would get quite grieved that I’d ‘ no partake of ony thing; ’ but, seeing, 
my pet mastiff, would declare that if ‘ Mistress Margaret wid no have 
onything, the bonnie doggie would lik’ a drink ; ’ and so, to my dis¬ 
may, and in spite of all I could say to the contrary, I would see my 
fat, overfed pet a second later licking up a bowl of new milk as if 
such a liquid ran from every bum down the hillside. After this, 
when the little customs and outward formalities of Highland etiquette 
had been observed, I would turn to Eobina and read her some versee 
from ‘The Book;’ and then, by her request, I would apswer her 
many questions and teU her of the great far-off city of London—of 
ite to women, its gay parks, and its theatres. The last, perhaps,, 
from a somewhat ‘ moral five acts lecture ’ point of view, for I would 
not wilh’ngly have wounded her Calvinistic delicacy; and when I 
thus talked I mounted on rose-coloured clouds, metaphorically 
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speaking, and represented London as some gorgeous city of the 
Arabian Nights, where diamonds shone on every breast, where all the 
women were beautiful, and all the men brave and famous. Many 
were Eobina’s queries, and she would often say, ‘ Weel, and I suppose 
that yer leddyship will often be supping with the Queen and the 
royal family ? ’ .At this I would laugh, and humbly have to say, ‘ Not 
as often as you think, ’Bina.’ Then I would tell her some of the 
‘ stories ’ that came back to me, but only the graceful and the fair 
ones, for I would not have rubbed off for any gold the bloom of 
Robina’s transparent soul, and when I went I left her thinking that 
the world of Fashion was a fair world, and in that great town so far 
away from the heather and the pine woods all the laughter there was 
guiltless of tears, the entertainments unmixed pleasures, and ‘ ennui *■ 
a word unknown. ‘ ’Tis better hearing you tell than reading books,” 
once Eobina had said to me, a pink flush mantling her pale cheeks; 

‘ but go on. Mistress Margaret, go on.’ 

As I stood outside the cabin door thinking of all this and of poor 
Eobina, who now is but a gentle memory, David Mackay held out 
his hand again and pressed mine, and with a ‘ Good-bye, Mistress,’ I 
left him and retraced my steps in silence to the Lodge. 

It was getting late, and the blues and purples were dying out of 
the sky, soft lavender-grey clouds rested upon the hills and enveloped 
the woods. Innumerable and minute rain-drops lay upon the grass 
and sparkled faintly on the red hairs of the sun-dew, the bent grass of 
the moorland lay sodden, and the grey sky was reflected sadly in the 
peat-water pools of the moorland. Running up against the horizon 
I saw an endless line of fir-posts and wire fencing to keep the sheep 
and cattle out from a young plantation. How sad this fence looked! 
It was only placed there a few years ago, and yet each post had grown 
grey with lichen, whilst the wire was brown and rusty with the ever- 
falling mists and rains. In these great solitudes the work of man 
seemed so trivial, so passing, so infinitely sad and feeble, that I hurried 
on to escape its depressing influences. The evening seemed all unreal 
in its great stillness and grey sad colouring. 

I saw no live creature, and as I walked I felt as if I were moving 
amongst the shades in the old Norse land of shadows, no sound 
greeted my ears but the melancholy calling of the whaups as they 
flew high in the heavens above the Kyle. As I walked along by one 
little pool I saw a grouse’s feather and noted the tratk of a stag. 
My dog Brenda sniffed excitedly, but in a few moments followed me 
again sedately at my heels. I paused for her to rejoin me, and as I 
did so stooped to fill my hands with branches of the sweet bog myrtle, 
which scented them with a wild aromatic fragrance. . 

I reached the Lodge in a frame of gentle melancholy, and found 
myself in the evening alone with Jean, who is too old, she tells me, 
to wish ‘ to gang about lik’ the lassies,’ for she says there are * nae 
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lassies left now for Courtin' in the strath. When they’re turned 
fifteen they all gae to Glasgie or Edinburgh, and it’s only the auld 
and the sad that come back to die in their Hieland glen.’ The 
population of these mountain villages is dying out, and every decade 
one or more of the old rough stone and heather cabins falls into 
utter decay and the gowans grow where once ascended the peat fire. 
Before the Sutherland evictions on the east coast many of the poor 
folk used in winter time to camp out on the sands of the sea-lochs 
and live for months on the shell-fish that they could find. Heaps 
of broken shells can still be seen, and this is the history of their 
origin. But this was when the people of the Highlands were much 
more numerous than they are at present. Now the younger genera¬ 
tion are beginning to lose the old terror of change, and seek, and 
often make, their fortunes south. 

In talking to Jean I made inquiries after the new minister. Our 
old minister, Mr. Cameron, died last winter from inflammation of 
the lungs caught in visiting ‘ a puir bodie ’ when the snow was on 
the ground, and when the east wind blew with the sharpness of 
a knife over the moorlands and swept down the narrow gorges, 

‘ ’Deed, but he seems a vera dacent mon,’ said Jean, ‘ and his wife 
is nae but a tidy bodie. He fetched her back from Ameriky, and we 
were nae that plaized at first, for we fashed oursels wie thinking it 
might be some hathenish bodie that wad be cornin’ to settle 
among us.’ 

‘ Eh ! but Mr. Cameron’s no lik’ to be found again! ’ exclaimed 
Jean in one of her rare fits of enthusiasm. ‘ He was so douce, but 
he spoke the Word and knew the Spirit. Mony’s the time he would 
come and gie a bit tappit wi’ his stick agin the kitchen door and I 
wud let him in, and it was alius an hour and a bittie that he wud 
stop and stand prayin’ wid me. Auch! and glad it was I was to see 
him, for when yer leddyship and the family’s gone, lonesome and 
bad it is in the long winter days. For the cold then is dour, and 
the damp comes in from the outside and freezes in icicles, and 1 can 
only stand the cold when I gang into the gentry’s apartments by 
putting cotton-wool down me back and tying a linsey-woolsey petti¬ 
coat about me shoulders, and this jist keeps me from perishin’.’ 

^ Do you then, Jean, see nobody ? ’ I asked. 

^Na, I’ll no exacly say that,’ she answered, ‘but mony’s the 
time when the postman is the only bodie that I’ll see from one lang 
day to anither; and then there’s white days,’ she added grimly. 

‘ White days ? ’ I repeated inquiringly. 

‘ Aye, white days, when there’s naught but snow and ice. Last 
year mony was. the day when I went out of the house to the well 
and broke the ice with an axe.’ 

‘ And what do you do all those long weary days ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Jest cook my dinner, sew a bitie, and read the Word.’ 
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‘ Don’t you feel eerie and lonely at nights ?' 

‘ Only sad,’ was her answer, ‘ nae uncanny, for I banish from my 
mind, when I’m by mysel’, all ungodly thoughts of witches and white 
lichts, and sich Hk’! *Tis best, ’tis best.' Thus speaking, Jean left 
me. 

When she was gone, kindly memories of good Mr. Cameron, of 
the Free Kirk, returned to me. He was one of those hale, hearty 
men, religious, but with a strong sense of humour, very human in 
his sympathies, and who looked a few years ago likely to have lived 
through many a summer and winter. But fate decreed it otherwise, 
and he died last winter. 

I remembered so well the excellent man’s long grace, in which 
special and reverent thanks were expressed for the pineapple and 
other hothouse fruit j and how, at the close of dinner, the conversa¬ 
tion having grown general, and some one having started spiritualism as 
a subject for discussion, we all began to ask each other whom indivi- 
’ dually we should like best to recall and invite to dinner. Some 
one named Socrates, another Napoleon, a third Shakespeare, a fourth 
Voltaire, then, turning to Mr. Cameron, we waited for his answer. 

‘ Weel, I think I would lik’ to meet Isaiah—Isaiah was a grand 
man.’ As he spoke, something of the rough grandeur of the old 
Covenanters seemed to pass into his face, and a picture rose before 
me of perilous meetings where the Faithful had met together amidst 
the caves and mountain fastnesses of their wild country. 

Poor Mr. Cameron! We were destined never again to hear his 
long but pious benediction, nor his kindly laugh. He married a 
bride from sunny, smiling Golspie, and one summer afternoon he 
brought her to call upon us and ‘ drink tea.’ He showed her off 
with honest simple pride. He seemed so proud of her that I 
remember he almost appeared to think that he and she were the first 
that had ever ‘ gone and got married,’ as the children say, and now 
their Httle short day-dream is quite over, and he sleeps beneath the 
green grass in the lonely hillside churchyard. That little God’s- 
acre stands far away from all habitation of man, with four rowan- 
trees, one planted at each corner. There no sound greets the ear of 
the solitary wanderer but the roar of the stream as it dashes down 
in white torrents after a storm, or its gentle murmur as it trickles 
softly over grey boulders like a silver thread during summer 
droughts. 

His wife, I heard, nursed him devotedly, and followed him to his 
last resting-place, and then one grey February day, when all was 
ended, and when the land seemed ice-bound, and all the world 
seei^ed covered with a mantle of snow, left for her own home, where 
she lives with her widowed mother. 

Some days later it was the Sabbath. It was one of those still 
beautiful days, when the habitual grey, subdued colouring of Scotland 
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changes for the jubilant wealth of the Eiviera. The birches seenaed 
bathed in an atmosphere of ethereal blue, and the mountains all lay 
in clouds of blue, whilst the river pursued its course, resembling 
a string of brilliant sapphires—^all was colour of the brightest kind. 
Even the slate roof of the little white manse on the hilltop flashed 
blue. It seemed so fair a day that nothing appeared quite real. All 
nature seemed under a magician’s wand. 

We filed in at 11 to our little familiar family prayers—that is to 
say, all the household but Jean, who, in spite of the heat, had started 
away an hour ago to attend the service at the Kirk. ‘ For, saving 
your leddyship’s presence. I’d no lik’ to imperil my soul wid ony act 
of idolatry,’ she had once said to me when I had begged her to stay 
and pray with us rather than take a long walk to the Kirk in drenching 
rain. 

The next day—Monday—was the day of the sports, a great 
holiday and fete. 

The strath games are held in a meadow sheltered by the hills, and ‘ 
all the villagers for miles round attend ‘ the competitions.’ It was an 
exquisitely mild day, with none of the glory of Sunday. Little islands 
of tender blue in grey and white clouds could be seen in the sky. 
The glass spoke hopefully, and so about two o’clock we all started from 
the Lodge. The children and Smith, our English nurse, looking 
severe but not openly hostile, proceeded first. They were solemnly 
driven forth by a gillie in the old tax-cart, a vehicle guiltless of 
springs, but over the flat this conveyance moves with a regular swing 
that, when once one is accustomed to, is found to possess for its 
occupant a certain rhythmic and soothing effect. The children I saw 
were clad in their Sunday best. Great had been the fuss and flurry 
over the arrangement; buttoning and pinning of smart clothes. But 
now, in spite of this past time of affliction, joy reigned again, and three 
happy little faces beamed upon mo. Tommy, proud as a king, had 
been allowed to sit up by the driver, and held the whip. We followed 
on to the meadow, about a mile away. As we walked along, Harry 
and I saw little groups of barefooted lads and lasses, in company with 
their parents, sitting by the roadside. They were putting on their boots 
and stockings. We also saw a Highland maiden or two, back for a 
holiday from Glasgie or Edinburgh, drawing out a smart hat from a 
neatly pinned kerchief. The Scotch have something of the thrift of 
our hrench nfeighbours. They like to appear at their festivities ‘ gay 
and bonnie,’ but ‘ are canny, canny a’ the wheel,’ and will not allow 
their best clothes and headgear to be spoilt if the day has the mis¬ 
fortune to turn a ‘ bit saft.’ 

We all took a place, sitting on the soft mossy turf of the mesdow, 
with here and there the heather growing in patches. The yellow 
hawkweed blossoms pierced through the grass and glittered in the 
field like stars, and grey boulders projected out of the ground covered 
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with grey lichen or dry moss. All the Highland folk were there, 
sitting gravely round in a great circle, and taking their pleasure with 
a sense of responsibility as befitted regular attendants of the Kirk. 

Amongst the ‘ various exhibitions ’ there was the throwing of the 
caber, and then races were run by the boys and the men; there was 
a ‘ tug of war,’ sword-dances, and last, matches on the pipes. 

Little Alec, the third son of our gillie, danced the national dance 
as lightly as a fairy, and was dressed in the most charming of little 
suits made and woven by his grandmother, old Erppy. I was told 
afterwards it was made of the purest wool, and dyed by herbs dug 
out from the moorland. As the afternoon wore on, the good people 
grew a little enthusiastic from time to time, but always remained 
‘vera dacent’ and decorous in their enjoyments. A little make- 
believe shower fell, but the sun shone all the while, and in spite of 
Smith’s saying sternly that she knew those ‘ dear ’ children would be 
wetted to their skins, we sat on tranquilly, and saw the white pebbles 
of the path and the little pieces of quartz in the grey boulders glisten 
like jewels. 

Suddenly I turned round, for I heard Tommy say in a squeaky 
voice, -w'hich he tried vainly to throw into his boots, ‘ The Devil is 
beating his wife.’ ‘ Hush, hush, Master Thomas,’ Smith answered in 
a scandalised voice, ‘ who taught you such dreadful things?’ ‘I 
should say my father,’ said Tom, attempting grandly to assume the 
manners of a gentleman at large, and speaking with an ofihand 
callousness which evidently appeared to himself simply superb. ‘ I 
heard that remark from my father,’ he added. ‘ Your papa. Master 
Thomas, is a gentleman, but it never does for little boys to copy 
gentlemen or members of Parliament,’ was Smith’s crushing rebuke. 

Somehow Smith is of opinion that any mention of his Satanic 
majesty is impious and, even worse, improper, except by orthodox 
divines, who do it as their business, and then in sermons on Sunday. 
After this little episode Tommy collapsed, and my attention was 
diverted by piper after piper being marshalled up before me. They 
strutted round me like gamecocks in their glory as they played war¬ 
like marches and airs of Jacobite chivalry. 

In giving the prizes I was informed great consideration should 
be bestowed on the manner and bearing of the musicians. 

‘ There is much to consider in their gait and whether they hold 
themsels fine,’ said one of the spectators, who had taken upon himself 
to laden me with showers of advice, so that, to use his own phrase, 

‘ there might be strict equity in the competeetions.’ 

As they played, in spite of my English blood, I cannot deny that 
there was something grand and heroic in the wailing of the pipes 
when heard thus in thjeir own country add played by Highlanders. 
The remark of a distinguished oflicer came back to me: ‘ There is no 
music like the bagpipes,’ he had said one day, ‘ to bring men into 
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action.’ As I listened I felt something of the martial ardour, and 
I seemed to hear in the strange, wild sounds of the pipes aspirations 
for vengeance and cries of victory. 

When the prizes were awarded to the men and the boys, their 
mothers, sisters, sweethearts and wives appeared to the front, and 
vied with each other in a competition of scones, oat-cake and butter. 

And very delicious all the good things looked, lying in large 
baskets and surrounded by the whitest of white napkins. At length 
even their prizes were awarded, and all the Highland world rose one 
by one and followed each other out of the meadow into the high road. 
As they went they talked gently, and the soft accents of their High¬ 
land English seemed to melt in the soft air and harmonise with the 
sylvan scenery. 

The next day I was told by Jean ‘ that a bit bodie wished to 
spake ’ with me. I found waiting to see me a tidy old woman with 
a white cap and a Shetland shawl across her shoulders, whilst in her 
hands she carried a basket. 

‘ I have brought her leddyship a trifle,’ she said, a smile lighting 
up her kind old face. As she spoke she opened her basket and drew 
forth a pair of miniature stockings. ‘ These are for your bonnie lad,’ 
she said, and handed them to me. As I took them I thanked her 
warmly. 

I remembered, two years ago, hearing that Anna Christina, as she 
is called, was ill. I walked several times to see her at her lonely 
cottage on the hillside, and brought her at those times soup and 
jellies. The good soul, although very poor, could not rest without 
bringing me a gift as an acknowledgment of mine in the past. The 
Highland folk are very proud and very generous. From an inner 
depth of her basket she brought out a packet neatly wrapped round 
in paper. ‘ This is her leddyship’s vest of the skirt she was gude eno’ 
to present me this summer twa year agin. It’s nae that I can wear 
it mysel’, as it’s too sma’, so I’m of opinion that it’s best to return it 
to her leddyship’s sel’, for I couldna bestow it,’ she added, ‘ on any of 
the lasses, it being a gift.’ . 

In the evening arrived our budget of letters, as is often the way 
of Scotch posts. A few minutes afterwards. Smith suddenly appeared 
in my sitting-room with a face of real sorrow, to tell me that she had 
just received a sad letter in which she had learnt of her old mother’s 
death. At the same time she said that she must hurry back to help 
her old father, who is an undergardener to a magnate in one of the 
southern counties. ‘ What a good soul Smith is,’ I reflected to myself, 

‘ in spite of her high temper, and everyday unlovableness! ’ I knew 
that for a long time her savings had all gone to pay the doctor’s 
bill, and to give her mother, who for years has been an invalid, such 
little luxuries as her father could not afford to buy out of his scanty 
wages. 
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But; then one of the great world riddles is, that the really heroic 
actions are done by the tiresome, crusty, mediocre people, who speak 
with sharp tongues and do gentle deeds. * My experience of arch¬ 
angels is, they generally drive in growlers, and have very common¬ 
place surroundings,’ a lady once said to me. 

The following morning the ‘ machine ’ arrived from the little town 
some nine miles away, and I saw Smith depart, full of tender thoughts 
and injunctions for the welfare of the children in her absence. 

‘ What can we do now ? ’ said the children, as we returned to the 
house. I suggested a match of soap-bubbles, as the day looked 
cloudy. The little ones, in order to carry out my suggestion, tore up¬ 
stairs. I retired, in the meantime, to my sitting-room, and began 
to answer some letters. Presently my correspondence was inter¬ 
rupted by screams of joyous laughter and the shrill high tones of 
good-natured Lucy, who was certainly improving the shining hour by 
playing as noisily as possible in the absence of Grrimalkin Smith. 

I ran to the window and saw outside eight of the keeper’s children, 
barelegged but glowing with health, and looking like illustrated 
specimens of some special advertised food. Above, from the nursery 
windows, with the slate roof projecting below, was going on the great 
operation of blowing soap-bubbles. I heard Hector, the fourth son 
of our gillie, call gaily to my Geraldine, ‘ Eli, Gerry, blow us anither 
doun the slids.’ 

Then there was a flash of a hundred lovely iridescent colours, and 
then the ball-like transparency vanished into air. This went on 
merrily till the rain suddenly fell in deluges, and I heard the closing 
of the window above, and saw the whole throng of little McCleods, 
amphibious as they generally were, scuttle home helter-skelter to the 
‘ keeper hous.’ 

At this little episode I could not refrain from laughter, and I 
found myself wondering what Smith would do or say if she knew of 
this invasion. 

During our stay at Auchnaroy, Smith had sternly forbiddeii any 
intercourse between the ‘ bits laddies and lassies ’ of the country and 
my children. 

To a south-country, respectable, well-regulated mind like hers, 
the contemplation of bare legs and feet was not a source of interest 
or beauty. Smith, in her angular virtue, has no comers for artistic 
susceptibilities to hide. The eight little children of our gillie were, 
in her eyes, ‘ common, nasty, dirty little things, to be kept in their 
proper place ’—Le. as far as possible from the young lady and gentle¬ 
man, and entirely exiled from the presence of the ‘blessed baby.’ 
Yet hardly had my stem disciplinarian disappeared, when, by silent 
accord, the children had all agreed to fraternise. 

‘ Somehow, dear good soul,’ I said to myself as I took up my pen, 

‘ her absence is very refreshing.* Like ‘ blue-china,' Smith is hard to 
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live up to, and now that she was ’ gone the house seemed full of a 
delightful moral atmosphere of cheery laisaer-aller and innocent 
dSvergondage. In the afternoon I noticed a general tone of emanci¬ 
pation : Gerry wore no gloves, and Tommy’s pocket bulged out, I 
found, with illicit sweets; besides which he was sick in the evening 
from visiting too zealously the gooseberry bushes in the kale-yard. 
Babiy’s tongue also wagged more freely, and Lucy was all blushes 
when I passed her in the dusk,,having met Hughie ‘ quite by acci¬ 
dent.’ 

Kenneth McCleod, our head gillie, has two little girls. Owing to 
Smith’s departure they now came freely and purred round Gerry, 
they admir^ her clothes, but they adored her boots—at least one 
pair of yellow gymnastic shoes. On fine days, I am told, Elspie 
Christina, the eldest, goes to Kirk, for her grandmother gave her last 
Christmas a pair of boots, but Johan Maggie can nae gae west on 
Sabbath moms with the rest of her family, for as yet that young 
person is bootless, ‘ and gret would be her shame,' Mrs. McCleod in¬ 
formed her, ‘ if her lassie went different lik’ from the ither bairns. 
’Deed, I wud be thinking she said the discoorse, and her prayers 
would nae benefit her soul, for there’d be nae bodie in the strath but 
what wud ken of her state, and I’m thinking it wud be dour even for 
the mercy of God to penetrate to her in such a condition.’ But if 
Elspie and Johan have ta’en upon themselves the voluntary oflBce of 
ladies-in-waiting to Gerry, they will in no wise allow Hector or Alec 
to enter the royal service as pages of the household. When these 
poor little fellows attempt to join in their games or amusements they 
scream out, ‘ Git back to the hous ’ in precisely the same rough un¬ 
compromising voice that their father employs when they attempt to 
follow his footsteps to the gun-room. 

One day the two lassies followed Gerry out walking. 'They came 
to a turning in the wood and pointed to a rather solitary-looking path. 

‘ You’d no lik’ to gang there by yersel,’ said Johan. 

‘ Why ? ’ inquired Gerry. 

‘ Eh, yer might meet a tramp or a sarpent, Tm thinking,’ at 
which retnark the three little things took fright like three colts and 
dashed homewards. 

A few days ago one of our guests went off in ‘ the machine ’ covered 
snugly up \yith rugs. The nose of his purchase, a pepper-and-salt 
Scotch terrier, peeped shyly out from amidst a heap of gun-cases and 
fishing-rods. 

I was told Captain Hartley had bought the little dog from Alec, 
the little hero of the sword-dance, for ll. The little boy could not 
resist the temptation of what appeared to him unlimited wealth. 
His father, with strict rectitude, had bidden him to consider well be¬ 
fore deciding. The child meanwhile had consented, dazed by the 
sight of the gold coin, to sell his friend, but the night before our 
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guest departed the poor little fellow’s affection for his dog revived, 
and he had wished himself out of his bargain. His father, however, 
sternly forbade him to go back; ‘ You maun bide your word, mon,’ he 
had said. 

So ‘ Bodhach ’ had gone off the next morning to be a lady’s pet, 
whilst poor little Alec had crept away amongst the heather to cry his 
heart out. 

Alec’s elder brother Angus is studiously inclined. His good 
people are pinching themselves and denying themselves what we 
should term every comfort so that one day they may realise their 
highest aspiration, to be the parents of a ‘ minister.’ One winter 
night, when, as his mother told me, ‘ we was al’ having a bit crack 
round the fire, his fayther said to him, “ Angus, mon, if ye could hae 
your heart’s desire, what wud it be ? ” “ Well,” he answered, “ it 
wud be jist all the books from out the big hous,” ’ meaning our 
lodge. 

Angus has a sweet, wistful face, with a smile as of something 
distant, a far-off look in his eyes. 

‘ It’s naemuch'he’s worth in the management of dogs, I’m thinking,' 
his father once reported to me, ‘ but it’s in thebouks he puts his mind.’ 
He will sit for hours on the green slope of some hill reading aloud from 
Paradise Lost and glorying in the majesty of the great poet’s noble 
verse, ‘ and it’s nae carnal lust that I can find in that printed paper,’ 
said his old grandmother one day to me, pointing to the tattered copy 
of the great poem. Being a strict Puritan, Erppy declares that there 
are many publications in these latter days, ‘ but they maistly ?ead to 
the deil.’ 

The Highlanders of the older generation are a simple race, not 
given to sight-seeing, and little versed in new ways or new things. 
It was only the other day that I was sternly rebuked by an ‘ auld 
bodie ’ riding along the mountain track on a rough beastie of the 
Rory Bean kind. He thought that the popgun held by Tommy, 
and which that young person was firing with caps, was capable of 
dealing out death to himself and to the owner of the weapon in 
question. ‘ It’s a fine lad,’ he said severely, ‘ but,it’s nae lang ye’ll 
kep him, or ither folk beside, if ye let him gang aboot wi’ sich bloody 
weapons.’ It was in vain I tried to persuade my acquaintance that 
Tommy held but a harmless toy. ‘ I’ll nae belief that fire can come 
from a bauble,’ he said as he rode away. The children in the High¬ 
lands hardly ^at any meat. Even the men eat it but rarely. One 
of the crofters said to our cook, ‘ I dinna lik’ it saft as the Saxons eat 
it, but when I do git it I lik’ to feel that there’s wark for the 
teeth and a bit of a grit-like for the jaws.’ 

About a fortnight before we left Auchnaroy I asked Jean what 
kind' of little f§te would be most liked to be given by us before our 
departure south. 

VoL. XXXIV—No. 198 R 
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I suggested fireworks as something new and out of the common¬ 
place run of northern village festivities. As I spoke, however, I saw 
that my suggestion was not altogether sympathetic to my old friend. 
At last she answered slowly: ‘I’ll nae say, your leddyship, that such 
exhibitions are altogether sinfu’, but I’d no lik’ to see fiery furnaces 
sent fleeing up at night in the face of Providence.’ As such was her 
opinion, I mused it might be shared by others, so Harry and I, after 
talking the matter over, decided we would restrain ourselves to a large 
village children’s tea, which, we hoped, could be given without giving 
offence to anybody. 

The next day I was greeted by Jean in the morning by, ‘ Has your 
leddyship heard of the sad news at Invergrecht ? ’ (the next lodge 
west of ours). 

‘ No,’ was my answer. 

‘ Then I am told that yesterday a terrible shooting accident took 
place. The gentlemen were jist shooting at the back of the planta¬ 
tion, I was informed, on the east march, when a son of Mr. Humphrey, 
“ Young Georgie,” the bonnie lad that cam’ and drunk tea with your 
leddyship and carried Miss Gerry on his back last week, got shot by 
his ain brother. 

‘ One laddie is eno’ when it’s the guns the lads are holding, I’m 
thinking,’ said Jean philosophically, ‘ so the puir laddie gave a kind 
of screech and fell back into the arms of Angus Munro, and his clothes, 
puir lad, were red, they said, as if ye had soiled them with a pail of blood. 

‘ They brought him to the house of Lenna of the black rock. It’s 
nae gude reputation that she has ; Black Witch says some, and some 
a puir, harmless, crack-brained bodie, that’s got nae English. I’ll 
nae decide, for ’tis best to leave the discovery of sich questions to the 
God that made the bodie. But when they brought her the puir 
gentleman they had quite a job to find a clout to stop the blood; but 
what troubled Lenna mair than a’ else when she saw the lad was like 
to gae was jist that he could only speak English. She said to Angus 
in her ain tongue, “ Jist on the brink of eternity and nae word of 
Gaelic to get to Heaven.” ’ 

A fit of tremulous laughter seized me in spite of my sorrow for 
my poor neighbour. But I turned away, not to let Jean see my face, 
for, in spite of her stem exterior, Jean’s tender heart was grieving for 
bonnie Georgie Humphrey. 

A few days later I drove over to Robin McClean, some fifteen 
miles off from our lodge, and in Sutherlandshire. RoMn lives near 
Liairg. As I drove in the old tax-cart, with the fat black pony Tidy 
in the shafts, I felt as if I had gone back to the early days of this 
century, for I was to see a loom worked by hand and in a cottage. 
Thenight before old Erppy came to me and brought me some patterns 
of soft greys and of rich orange tints in the purest of woollen 
materiids. ‘ 'Tis nae that I wud na weave a suit for your leddyship,* 
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she said, ‘ but I’m grown uncertain with the rheumatics, and there is 
a bit bodie over the river east that canny with his hands, and I’m 
thinking, too, that he’s worthy of the Lord’s blessing, for it’s gude 1(6 
is to his auld mither, now I mind me.’ So the next day I started 
according to her directions. We drove, a ‘ garson ’ and myself, and 
we were followed by a wolf-like collie, who jumped over the walls 
whenever we passed a cart, ‘ to kep clear of stunes ’ as my informant 
told me. 

As I mounted the hill I drove very slowly, for the pony was 
allowed to choose her own pace, and, ‘ ’deed, she’ll no hurry without 
the whipie ’ was a true saying of the ‘ garson’s ’ as regarded Tidy. 

We climbed silently up long hills ; every now and then we passed 
a field of ripening barley or a patch of grass gay with canary-coloured 
blossom of that unloved flower known in Scotland by the name of 
‘stinking Willie.’ After several hours of driving we stopped at a 
house built all of granite, with three steps before it leading down to 
the road. ‘ ’Tis here you’ll find the mon that works fine at the loom,’ 
said my guide. I knocked at the door and was admitted by an old 
woman, who I saw understood with difficulty what I said, and turned 
evidently for all particulars about me from my little companion. 
Apparently she was satisfied by what he said, for her manner promptly 
changed from a questioning hostility to a tone of great courtesy as 
she showed me into her house. 

‘ It’s my son that you’ll be wanting, my leddy,’ she said; ‘ he is a 
fine diligent worker at the loom, and, ’deed, ’tis naething but the mercy 
of Grod that I have so gude a laddie.’ A few seconds later, and she in¬ 
formed me that he would be with me ‘ in a moment if h^r leddyship 
wud tak’ a chair.’ I looked round and saw a room furnished in a more 
English style than I had hitherto seen any in the Highlands, There 
were some old-fashioned prints hung round the room, whilst l^ere 
was a table covered with patterns of the ‘Home Industries’ and a 
flute on the mantelshelf. I had heard from Erppy, our gillie’s 
mother, that Eobin was an excellent son. He had lived some years 
in ‘ Glasgie,’ and was doing well as a confectioner, when his old father 
died, and left his old infirm mother with no one else to take care of, 
Eobin thereupon wrote to her, asking her to come and live with him 
in the big town, and keep his house for him whilst he made the 
cakes and looked after his little shop. But the old lady wrote back 
that she * cud nae part with the hiUs, and that it wud just kill her to 
live onywhere but in her ain strath.’ 

He did not argue with her, but just sold his shop and came back 
and kept the ‘ bit bodie ’ and took again to the management of his 
loom. He never spake, said Erppy (my informant), of any disap¬ 
pointment whatever, * but I think, for all he said little, he felt it fine, 
for the lass he was courtin’ wud nae be plagued to kep his company 
as man and wife up in the hills, so far away from kith and kin.’ 

B 2 
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‘ And so he lost her ? ’ I inquired. ‘ Weel, I’ll no say that he 
didna,’ added Erppy, ‘ but I’m thinking there’s plenty mair,’ she 
said philosophically, ‘ and ’tis best for lik’ to marry lik’.’ 

After a few moments the door opened and Bobin McClean 
entered, a tall young fellow, some twenty-six years of age. He 
met me with the grave courtesy of a Highlander and showed me his 
woollen stuffs, but in showing them there was nothing of the shop¬ 
man about him. He never pressed me to buy anything, but showed 
me his materials quite simply, with an air of high-bred equality. 
After making my purchases I asked if I might see the loom. He 
thought for a moment, and then answered: ‘ If her leddyship will 
wait a bittie I will bring her; ’ so saying he left me. 

As he closed the door I heard an altercation go on in Gaelic 
between mother and son. The old woman’s tones rose into a high 
treble. Dolenda, as I afterwards heard she was called, was evidently 
having a difference with her son. ^At last, however, her voice ceased, 
and I was conducted to a large room on the ground-floor adjoining 
the living part of the house, where the loom was domiciled. I 
entered, and then guessed what ‘ the words ’ had been over. Hanging 
up from the ceiling was a skinned and freshly killed sheep, covered 
up by a delicate fine white damask cloth. Obviously it was thought 
by .Bobin that the sight of the corpse would have disgusted me; 
and, in spite of his mother’s expostulations, the son had veiled it from 
my eyes. 

The ‘ murder ’ had certainly been very recently committed, for 
the knife lay close by, and each time part of the loom moved in 
working, the vibrations caused in the room shook drops of blood 
upon the floor. 

I was much struck by the delicacy of my host, who, although living 
the roughest of lives, still instinctively knew and paid homage to my 
feelings. 

The Scotch Highlander comes of a proud race. When a crofter 
kills a sheep, he never sells what he does not want for his own use, 
but gives away to his friends and neighbours the remainder. 

The minister of Bobin’s parish, I heard, does not enjoy the 
respect and affection of his people. Some years ago he was burnt in 
e6Sgy by his parishioners, on account of a book he had written on 
the Crofter Question, in which, apparently, he was not successful in 
enlisting the sympathy of his poorer neighbours. 

Erppy Mackay has since told me that Mr.-‘ is nae re- 

speckit by his people or his elders,’ for he is grievously smitten with 
‘ the Genesis Depravity Disease; ’ in other words, I gleaned that he 
shared the views of Bishop Colenso on the Pentateuch, which so fer 
have not been embraced by Highland congregations. 

At last the day arrived fixed for the village children's fSte. ' It 
was a lovely afternoon; all the children of the neighbourhood—some 
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hundred boys and girls—were invited, and such of the fathers and 
mothers who cared to see their children play were begged also to‘ be 
present. 

Harry and his friends good-naturedly forswore their sport, and 
for one day promised to be happy without killing something. 

Punctual to the hour fixed, the children arrived with their ‘dominie* 
and the girls with their mistress, Eila Paul—the last a sad, gentle¬ 
looking little woman, who, I was afterward told, ‘ cud speak foreign 
tongues, and was weel acquaint with the doings of hathenish 
bodies.’ She had tender, melancholy eyes that seemed full of soul, 
and although ‘jest a girl hersel’,’ appeared to have a sensitive 
maternal love in speaking to her children that evidently awoke in 
some of them a vague response of passionate devotion. 

‘ She’s mair to them than mony a mither,’ said Erppy, watching 
the schoolmistress, ‘and she’s a strange manner of finding for the 
Lord, and it’s a’ by love.’ 

The parents, curiously enough, seemed even more numerous than 
the children, but we did not make any inquiries, as I was assured 
that there was plenty of cake and tea for all. 

Two pipers preceded the procession, playing gaily, and a vision 
of Browning’s weird story crossed my mind. However, unlike the 
victims of the Piper of Hamelin, my little guests were able to stop 
at my door, where Harry and myself and all our party were drawn up 
in a line to receive them. 

There was a little pause, the pipes stopped droning, and breaking 
out of the line a middle-aged, stout woman advanced to Tomkins, 
our irreproachable, somewhat splendid butler, and s^id, ‘ She wud 
lik’ to speak to her leddyship’s sel’.’ Tomkins politely bowed, and 
acquainted me with the fact in his smoothest tones, saying ‘ that a 
person wished to speak to me.’ On hearing this I stepped forward, 
and asked the woman what I could do for her. 

‘ ’Deed, my leddy,’ she replied, ‘ I have cum to excuse mesel’.’ 
She spoke in a loud, distinct voice. ‘ Being,’ she continued, ‘ as Fm, 
the “ Lyin-in Woman ” of the Strath, and holding, your leddy ship, a 
responsible position, having seen so many bairns cum into the wairld; 
so, although having had nae invitation mesel’, I have made so bold 
as to be present at the grand festivity to-day. I wud’na have lik’d,’ 
she added with a grand gesture, ‘ to have brought my excuses to any 
but her leddyship’s sel’, for in me intention there was nae impolite¬ 
ness.’ Harry and his friends giggled, and Tomkins blushed like a 
peony. Happily, however, the pipes immediately struck up such a 
booming and a buzzing that all further talk was impossible. Then 
began a series of games, in which my children, owing to Smith’s 
absence, took an animated part. There were tugs of war, sugar-plum 
scrambles, sack-races, and other delights. In the sack-races the 
active little things, as one lady said, ran like hares. All the children 
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came in boots ‘ to honour the occasion,’ I was informed. But some¬ 
how, when the games began, all the boots were taken off in a twink¬ 
ling. I was much struck by the great simplicity and a certain grand 
old-world courtesy in their manners. They were quite free from all 
servility; all the while they paid me deference but respected them¬ 
selves, and preserved a tone of graceful equality. 

The pipers at the close would not receive any gratuity for their 
services. ‘ We have just come to spend the afternoon with the baims,’ 
was their answer, ‘ and there is nothing due.’ 

There was no gormandising at the tea. Everybody ate what 
they wanted, but no' child or parent surreptitiously hid slices of cake 
or attempted to pocket any spoil from the feast. 

At the end of all things, the dominie, a lean, somewhat pompous 
‘’bodie,’ collected an audience round him and tendered thanks to us 
on behalf of the children and the parents. Harry jerked out a 
few sentences in reply, but very shyly, as an Englishman always does; 
for returning thanks has always a most distressing influence upon an 
Englishman’s eloquence. 

Then the pipes sounded again in martial strain and led the 
little procession. The children and the parents, with a little murmur 
of thanks as they passed me, fell into order, and without any fuss and 
with perfect discipline walked down the drive and so vanished out of 
sight. 

At’Iasfc came the day for our departure—a grey, still day, soft and 
subdued in colouring. ‘ The machine ’ drove up to the door with a 
great crunching of gravel. Then we all took our places, and Tommy’s 
face radiated wjth joy on hearing he might go and sit by the driver. 
There was a running to and fro, a calling and screaming. My umbrella 
was nearly forgotten, and the necessary luncheon basket was all but 
left behind. 

But eventually, in spite of all mishaps and rural confusion on the 
part of English servants and Highland retainers, we got under way. 
As I turned round to get a last sight of the lodge, surrounded by its 
Scotch firs, and with its long stretches of heather and grass in the 
distance, I saw the little McCleods and the gillies waving their caps 
and handkerchiefs. Then we passed the corner, and ‘ the machine ’ 
pursued its course along the wild valley. The sun peeped through 
the grey clouds at intervals in a soft regretful way, and its rays 
lighted up here and there the red trunks of the Scotch firs. The 
spike-like leaflets of these trees recalled the colour of the Atlantic 
far out at sea, only that they were powdered by a silver sheen. 

By the track-side there was still a fringe of grey mauve—the 
'marsh* scabious. The last flower of the year was still flowering 
feebly, in spite of the night frosts. 

Hmr and then a rabbit scuttled across our path, and flashed his 
little white scut as he vanished in the brushwood, and here and there 
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my eyes lighted on the brilliant scarlet fungi that grow at the foot 
of the birch-trees. 

We heard from time to time the echoing sound of a shot, which 
carried from hill to hill, and resounded down the valley. 

For about a mile we drove through a great tract of burnt wood of 
young Scotch firs. The leaves had not fallen off the dead trees, but 
remained on, of a warm, reddish-brown colour; but the posts that 
ran alongside of the pathway were charred and black. It was a sad 
and sullen sight, and was the result of a careless spring burning of 
the heather. We drove on through this dead vegetation. All was 
silent, save for a chill breeze that mournfully stirred the lifeless trees 
and shivered along the dead, yellow bent-grass that had grown 
high and thick in the summer. The place, in its desolation, seemed 
almost a valley of death. No sound greeted our ears but the murmur 
of the river below and the crunching of the pebbles under the 
horse’s feet. The children crept closer to me as I drew the shawls 
and wraps tightly round them. 

When we cleared the melancholy wood and gained the main 
road, occasionally a cart laden with ‘ peats ’ and the horse decorated 
with a head-collar that might have come from Normandy passed us. 
A barelegged child with a cow, or a boy riding a pony, went by and 
vanished up some lonely hill track. At last our long drive came to 
an end, and we reached the little station. 

In a few minutes the train puffed in, and we took our places. 
Tommy called out for luncheon: ‘ I is so hungry,’ he cried out. Gerry, 
only a year older, but much wiser, retorted: ‘ Greedy boy, you must 
wait.’ Then there followed* a running to and fro, a presentation of 
grouse to the station-master on our part, and all the while a ripple 
of chatter and laughter from the fish-girls who stood on the platform 
barelegged, their creels on their backs, but merry and full of chaff, 
waiting for the next train and watching us. 

Then the train moved off, quite gently, as if travelling was a 
solemn, serious business—nothing jaunty, and with no imgodly 
speed. The guard gravely whistled, and our heads were turned 
southward. I sat looking back at the sweet silent country, with the 
long stretches of rush-grown meadows and moorlands, broken here 
and there by the little white houses of the crofters and liliputian 
patches of oats and barley. ‘ What a gentle time of rest and quiet I 
had had,’ I said to myself as the familiar view vanished from my eyes 
and I realised that I was returning to busy England. A fuller life 
lay before me in the future, it was true; but as the train sped on I 
knew that I left the Hielands and the dear people who live there not 
without a tender regret and a great longing to return and live 
amongst them again next year. 


Catherine Milnes Gaskell. 
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RECENT SCIENCE 

1 

The recent speculations as to the structure of the chemical molecule, 
especially in complex organic compounds, have not yet been intro¬ 
duced before the readers of this Review; and it is not without a 
certain hesitation that they are introduced now. It seems almost 
impossible to mention them without covering the pages with chemical 
formulae and diagrams. However, the subject is assuming such 
importance that an attempt must be made to explain, at least, the 
general drift of modem researches in structural chemistry, even to 
those who are not initiated in the mysteries of the ‘ triphenylmethans,’ 
the ‘ tetramethyl-diamido-benzhydrols,’ and other similarly terrific 
terms used by chemists. 

The leading principle of chemical symbolism is very plain. All 
that we know about the stracture of matter leads us to consider it 
as composed of molecules, which consist themselves of atoms of the 
simple bodies or elements; and our chemical symbols express the 
composition of the molecules. Water, So long as it remains water 
in its physical changes, consists of molecules, each of which is com¬ 
posed of two atoms of hydrogen and one atom of oxygen. There¬ 
fore we express it by the symbol H^O. And as we know that each 
atom of oxygen is very nearly sixteen times as heavy as the atom of 
hydrogen, we at once see from the symbol that each eighteen weight- 
parts of water (grains, ounces, or pounds) contain two parts of 
hydrogen and sixteen parts of oxygen. In this same way the chemist 
writes H^SO^ for sulphuric acid, in order to express that each of its 
molecules consist of two hydrogen, one sulphur, and four oxygen 
atoms. Every chemical compound, however complex it may be, and 
every chemical transformation it undergoes, can thus be represented 
by similar symbols. 

So far so good. But the question arises. How are the seven 
atoms grouped which compose the molecule of sulphuric acid ? Are 
they mixed up in a haphazard way, like so many grains of sand ? 
or, are they not perhaps disposed in two groups, one of which might 
be water and the other a compound of one atom of sulphur with 
three atoms of oxygen ? For a long time this last view prevailed. 
The molecule of sulphuric acid was represented as water jplua sulphur 
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trioxide; and the molecule of any salt of sulphuric acid, or sul¬ 
phate, was considered as consisting of two groups—the oxide of a 
metal and the trioxide of sulphur. AU acids, salts, and other com¬ 
pounds, as well as all chemical transformations, were represented 
under this presumption of a dual structure, which adn^bly suited 
inorganic chemistry. However, in proportion as organic chemistry 
took a wider development, it became more and more apparent that 
the dual representation could be held no longer. It did not answer at 
all for the representation of organic compounds; it gave no idea as 
to their structure, and still less as to their origin; and the imitarian 
system, advocated long since by Gerhardt, coupled with the atomic 
theory and the theory of substitutions, was introduced. 

The new theory entirely revolutionised chemistry; it gave it a 
sudden impulse, it widened its conceptions, and it became a mighty 
instrument of research. Under the Unitarian system we no longer sub¬ 
divide the molecule of sulphuric acid (or of any other body) into the 
above two parts; we simply consider it as consisting of its seven 
atoms; and when we see its transformations into various sulphates, we 
say that its two hydrogen atoms are substituted either by two atoms of 
sodium or potassium or by one atom of copper or calcium; and we 
conclude, therefore, that one atom of calcium or of copper has the 
same valency as two atoms of hydrogen—that it is bivalent; while 
each atom of potassium (or of sodium) is univalent, and has the 
same valency as one atom of hydrogen. Nothing seems to be 
changed, and yet a far-reaching conception of a mechanical character 
is introduced, while in organic chemistry the new theory proves to be 
simply invaluable. Taking for our starting-point the marsh-gas, 
whose molecules consist of one carbon and four hydrogen atoms, 
we can obtain an immense chain of the most varied products by 
simply imagining that one, two, three, or all four atoms of hydrogen 
are substituted by an equal number of univalent atoms ; or by intro¬ 
ducing a bivalent atom instead of each pair of atoms of hydrogen, 
and so on. And this product of our imagination fully corresponds to 
realities; we really find bodies having the desired constitution. 
Moreover, we can also substitute for the hydrogen atoms of the 
marsh-gas some molecules of certain compounds (or radicles) of 
a well-determined composition, whose aflBnities, we say, are not 
saturated, and which come to a stabler equilibrium whep they take 
the place of the hydrogen atom in the marsh-gas.* 

* This idea of compound molecules taking the place of one hydrogen atom may 
seem strange at first sight, but it answers to real facts. Mendel6eff has endea¬ 
voured to throw some light upon it in the following way:—^Water, which we repre¬ 
sent as HHO (or 11*0), may be considered as HH and 0, which act on each other (in 
accordance with Newton’s third law) so as to maintain each other in equilibrium; 
but we also must consider it as a combination of H and HO, which means that HO 
can equilibrate H and can be substituted for it. So it is in reality. So also the 
marsh-gas may be considered as composed of one C and four H’s, or as OH and 
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In this way, after having started from that relatively simple com¬ 
pound, the marsh-gas, we can raise, by successive substitutions, to 
all possible appallingly complex organic bodies. Organic chemistry 
is , wonderfully simplified. The student who has grasped the theory 
of substitutions grasps at once the structure, the origin, and the 
classification of the most complex combinations. But not only that: 
the symbols thus written are not mere mnemonic expressions; they 
indicate the various substitutions which are supposed to have taken 
place, and the barbarously long names of organic chemistry are 
so long simply because they enumerate the substitutions; but very 
often the symbols indicate also the real succession of the chemical re¬ 
actions, and show in what way a complex compound can be obtained 
in the laboratory; finally, they show at a glance which compounds 
are possible and which are not. After having split the molecule 
into its component atoms and thrown them into one heap, the Uni¬ 
tarian theory has thus rebuilt the molecule out of its real compo¬ 
nent parts and taught us how to build it up. So it has often 
happened, during the last five-and-twenty years, that, as soon as 
a new combination of atoms and radicles had been figured on 
paper, the discovery of the corresponding compound, and sometimes 
its synthesis, immediately followed. The very fact that the benzene- 
molecule was considered as constituted of six simpler molecules (six 
CH’s), linked together in a chain, led to an immense array of 
discoveries and of synthetic achievements' in the domain of the 
aromatic compounds—these discoveries (some of which are of a great 
technical value) giving in their turn a powerful impulse to the whole 
constructive part of chemistry. 

However, chemistry was soon compelled to make a further step.* 
So far it had studied, out of which atoms, or groups of atoms, the 
molecule is built up; but the arrangement of these groups within 
the molecule had also to be taken into account. Many organic 
bodies, although being composed of exactly the same number of the 
same atoms, appear in two, three, or more varieties, or isomeres, 
which widely differ in their physical and chemical properties. Just 
as oxygen is known to exist as oxygen and ozone, or sulphur exists 
in three different varieties, quite identical as to their chemical com¬ 
position, but differing in aspect and properties, so also there are 
immense numbers of organic compounds which appear in two or 

three H’s, or as CII, and two H's, or as CH., and one II. The molecule CII, can thus 
he substituted for H, which is really the fact.—See ‘ An Attempt to Apply to Chemistry 
one of the Principles of Newton’s Natural Philosophy,’ in Mendel6elFB Prineiplet of 
Chemistry, London, 1891, vol. ii.. Appendix I. 

® For the historical development of sterco-chemi-stry and structural chemistry 
altogether, see Victor Meyer’s excellent lecture in Berichte der Beutachen ehemiaoJwn 
Geaellaohaft, Bd. 23, p. 667; and C. A. BischolFs detailed general review in Bichard 
Meyer’s Jahrhuoh der Chemie, 1 Jahrg., 1892. Also the address, by Prof, Joh. 
Wislicenius, ‘ Die letzten Brrungensohaften der Chemie’ in same BerieMe, Bd, 26,1892, 
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more isomeric varieties, of which turpentine, camphor, and tartaric 
acid give several examples. Very often such isomeres differ from 
each other by having different boiling-points, or they rotate the 
plane of polarisation of light in two different ways; and the very 
compounds which may be derived from them also are different. It 
is evident that for such isomeric bodies it is not sufficient to simply 
state the numbers of different atoms of which they consist. Thus, 
for tartaric acid it is not enough to know that it is composed of four 
carbon, six oxygen, and six hydrogen atoms, because there are three 
different varieties of the same acid, all three having exactly the same 
composition. Even to state that it is composed of eight groups of 
atoms and molecules is not enough.® The mutual dispositions of 
the eight groups have to be symbolised in some way if we intend 
to represent the three varieties of the same compound; and this 
has been done by chemists for some time, but in a rather clumsy 
manner. 

We write our ideas on paper, that is, on a plane surface, and the 
chemical symbols were written in the same way. The different 
arrangements of atoms in the molecule were represented as if all 
component parts were lying on the paper’s surface, and the molecules 
were figured as flat hexagons, pentagons, quadrangles, stars and so 
on, with simple, or double, or dotted lines connecting the different 
groups and figuring their different affinities. Chemical books came 
out, illustrated with the most fanciful patterns, laboriously composed 
of letters—J>oor, imperfect hieroglyphs, which, nevertheless, aided 
chemists to most splendid discoveries. However, the real atoms are 
certainly not arranged on flat surfaces, and the molecules are not 
sheets of paper, but bodies with three dimensions; and, in order to 
still more approach to reality, chemistry was soon compelled to make 
its next step. Breaking with the flat surfaces’ symbols, it was 
brought to represent the atoms grouped in space. Stereo-chemistry, 
or chemistry in space, was thus bom, and it found in Van ’t 
Hoff, Lebel, and V. Mayer most able promoters, and a gifted fol¬ 
lower in Ph. Guye.** Starting from the same marsh-gas, they now 
represent the atom of carbon as located in the centre of a regular 
tetrahedron (a pyramid having an equilateral triangle for its basis 
and three equal triangles for its sides), and the four atoms of hydro¬ 
gen at the four summits of the figure. Each of the hydrogen atoms 

“ Two molecules of CO^H, two molecules of OH, two atoms of carbon, and two 
atoms of hydrogen. 

* Van’t Hoff in Are,hives ncerlandaises, 1874, t. ix., p. 446, and Bulletin de la 
Sooiete Chimique, 1876, t. xxiii., p. 295; also ‘ Dix Ana d’une Thdorie ;' J. A. Lebel, 

* Le Pduvoir Eotatoire et la Structure Mol 6 culairc,’ in Conferences faites h la Sooiete 
Chimique, 1889-92, Paris, 1892, where his previous works are mentioned; Ph. Ouye, 

‘ Etudes sur la Diss 3 Tn 6 trie Molficnlaire,’ in ,^rohives des Sciences Physiques et 
Naturelles, Geneve, 1891, and ‘La Dissymfitrie Molficulaire,’ in same C^flrenoes, 
p. 149. 
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can be substituted by either a univalent atom or a monovalent 
radicle, which take positions at the summits of the tetrahedron; and 
an immense variety of organic compounds can be derived from this 
fundamental figure. The structure of the isomeres and their different 
behaviour towards polarised light are admirably illustrated in such a 
way by the different relative positions taken by the radicles and 
the atoms. One sees on such schemes why such compound mvM 
give two or three isomeres; why they must differently rotate polarised 
light; why such compound must be stable, and such another must be 
unstable. Of course, the tetrahedrons are mere symbols, but in some 
cases the symbols wonderfully approach to realities, and they open the 
way to further progress. Moreover, the symbols figured in space 
introduce a new conception; namely, the different masses of the 
component parts, and the different distances from the centre at which 
they must be placed for equilibrating each other are taken into 
account—the tetrahedrons evidently becoming more or less irregular 
in such case. A still further approach to reality is thus made. 

In all such symbols the atoms are, however, represented as im¬ 
movable at the summits of a geometrical figure, but in reality 
they must be engaged in continual oscillations round a spot which 
may be described as the centre of valency. And these oscillations, 
as shown by A. Werner,® if they are increased by heat or electricity, 
necessarily lead to changes in the composition of the molecule; such 
and such new compounds, and no others, must ai-ise; and again the 
previsions are confirmed by exjoeriment. Chemistry thifs gradually 
introduces the idea of mass and motion into its symbols and considers 
the chemical molecule as a system of very minute bodies oscillating 
round a common centre of gravity. It recognises in them structures 
which are analogous to systems of double or treble stars or to clusters 
of stars, while the physicist sees further the molecule itself oscillating 
under the influence of heat, electricity, or light. The molecule thus 
becomes a particle of the universe on a microscopic scale—a micro- 
cosmos which lives the same life. 

These few considerations will, perhaj)s, convey some idea of the 
general drift of modem chemistry. Its present tendency is to get 
rid of the metaphysical conception of ‘ affinity ’ and to construct its 
theories upon a mechanical basis. The idea of mass and motion 
penetrates chemistry, and the chemist sees that many obscure points 
of his teaching will only then become clear when he applies to his 
science the principles of dynamics, upon which all other physical 
sciences are built. 

« * BelMge zur Theorie der Affinitiit und Valenz,’ in VierteljahT$ehrift der Zd^iehm- 
natwiforichmden GeselUchaft, 1891, Bd. 36, p. 1; summed up in Richard Bfcyer’a 
Jahrtuch ier Chemic, 1 Jahrgang, Frankfurt, 1892, p. MO. 
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II 

We are so much accustomed t<^ receive through the eyes an in¬ 
finite variety of luminous impressions that in our daily life we 
seldom make a distinction between light and colours, considered as 
physical facts, and our own sensations of the same. We get into 
the habit of considering colours as something inherent to the coloured 
things, and hardly take notice of the continuous changes in the 
coloration of our surroundings, which are going on in accordance 
with the changing position of the sun or the brightness of tl^e sky* 
StiU less do we realise the differences in the sensations awakened in 
different persons by the very same luminous rays, and we always feel 
amazed when we meet with a colour-blind man who finds nothing par¬ 
ticularly interesting in a glorious sunset, because he cannot see the 
crimson tinting of the clouds, or with another who maintains that 
a cherry and the surrounding leaves are of the same colour. And 
yet, as soon as we endeavour to follow the course of a beam of light, 
from the moment it has left the sun or the lamp till the moment it 
becomes a perception in our brain, we at once discover a gap, not 
yet filled up by science, between the physical fact and the sensations 
it awakens in our nervous system. 

When our eye receives luminous vibrations from an object, and 
produces, on a smaller scale, a coloured image of the object on the 
retina, it acts so far as a lens in the photographer’s camera. But 
exactly as luminous energy must be transformed into chemical 
energy, within the layer of silver salts which covers the photographic 
plate, before the image is fixed on the plate, so also the energy of 
luminous vibrations has to be transformed into nervous energy, 
within the ramifications of the optical nerve which form the retina, 
before the thus produced irritation is transmitted to the visual 
centres of the brain. And the question which has preoccupied science 
for more than a hundred years is, how the transformation of one 
energy into the other is effected. 

The same diflSculty obviously exists for all the other senses. The 
very fact that the nerves of vision, hearing, smell, taste, and touch, 
all issue from the cerebro-spinal system, spread in countless ramifi¬ 
cations, fibres and layers of cells in the eye, the ear, the nose, the 
tongue, and the skin ; and that each of these ramifications, on being 
irritated by any agency (electricity, heat, the point of a needle, or 
pressure), always produces its own specific sensation of light, sound, 
odour, taste, or touch—this very fact shows that a transformation of 
energies must take place in the terminals of the nerves, which may 
be considered as so many outer ramifications of the brain. For 
the sense of hearing only, the transformation is explained in a 
more or less satisfactory manner. According to the theory worked 
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out by Helmholtz, each one of the very numerous fibres which make 
the terminals of the auditory nerve in the ear can be irritated, like 
a resonator, by vibrations of one determined frequency only. If we 
have in a room a series of strings of different lengths, and sing in 
this room a note of such height that its number of vibrations exactly 
equals the number of vibrations which can be entered upon by one 
of the strings, this string resounds, answering to our voice. So also 
with the ear: when a musical sound of, say, a thousand vibrations 
in the second reaches the internal ear, the special fibre which can be 
affected by vibrations of this frequency is stimulated, and the sensa¬ 
tion is*conveyed to the brain. Each other fibre also answers to one 
sound of a determined height, and with the aid of all of them we 
are enabled to'perceive all sounds, from sixteen to 40,000 vibrations 
in the second. Of course, there is something extremely artificial 
about this explanation, borrowed from the physical laboratory, if not 
from the piano; but, as no better one is forthcoming, it is pretty 
generally accepted—at least, as a working hypothesis. But no similar 
hypothesis can be advocated for the eye, because the eye perceives dif¬ 
ferences of colour corresponding to undulations of from 400 billions to 
over 800 billions in the second; and if anatomists estimate at several 
hundred thousands the total number of cones and rods with which 
the optical nerve terminates in the retina, it must be borne in mind 
that every minute part of a square millimetre in the central parts of 
the retina is capable of transmitting to the brain the impressions of 
all possible colours. A separate nerve-terminal for ^ch separate 
colour would thus be an absolute impossibility. 

This diflSculty is met by the now current theory of colour-vision, 
which was first proposed by Thomas Young in 1802, and further 
elaborated partly by Maxwell but especially by Helmholtz, who also 
slightly modified it.® It is based on the well-known fact that all the 
multitude of colours of the spectrum, as well as all shades of grey 
and white, can be obtained by mixing together, in certain propor¬ 
tions, three fundamental colours. Opinions may differ as to which 
three colours are fundamental, and which are derived; but, on the 
whole, green, red, and violet, or violet-blue, may be considered as the 
three colours from which all others can be obtained. This is, of course, 
a physical fact only; but it naturally leads to the conclusion that 
the optical nerve need not have as many terminals as there are hues 

* The best exposition of Helmholtz’s theory for the general reader will be found 
in his PopiMr-nistcntchaftliche Vortrdge, 3 fascicules, Braunschweig, 1876, of which 
an Bnglish translation has been published. The whole theory is worked out in Ws 
Semdhuch der phytiologischen Optih, second edition in 1892. Captain W. de Abney’s 
Colowr Meatu/rement amd Mixture, London, 1891 (‘ The Bomance of Science Series’), 
and Ms lecture before the Koyal Institution on the ‘ Sensitiveness of the Bye to Light 
and Colour ’ (Neetwre, April 6, 1893, vol. xlvii., p. 638), as also B. Brudenell Carter’s 
lecture on ‘ Colour-Vision and Colour-Blindness ’ (JVatwrs, vol. xlii., p. 65), contain 
excellent reviews of the whole subject for the general reader. 
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of colours and shades of grey perceived by the eye. Three sets of 
terminals would do. Provided they are equally distributed over 
the surface of the retina, and each of them is chiefly affected by one 
fundamental colour, and much less by the two others, the result 
would be that impressions of all possible colours could be imparted to 
the brain. If a beam of pure red light falls upon the retina it will 
chiefly affect those terminals which are especially sensitive to the 
slower vibrations of light at the red end of the spectrum. Then, the 
fibres of the optical nerve which are connected with these terminals 
wiU transmit the irritation to the brain, and we shall hav§ a sensa¬ 
tion of red; and if a beam of pure green, or pure violet, reaches the 
retina, the green-service or the violet-service terminals will be affected 
in preference to the others, and we shall see the green or the violet 
colour. As to white light, it affects, under this theory,' the three sets 
of terminals at the same time in a certain proportion; while the 
sensations of all other compound colours are produced by a simul¬ 
taneous irritation of two or three sets of nerve-terminals. The 
retina is thus acting as an analyser of light, it decomposes it, while 
the brain makes the synthesis of the component sensations. 

It must be remarked at once that, even with the most perfect 
microscopes, the supposed different sets of nerve-terminals have 
not been discovered in the human retina; but in the eyes of birds 
we really see cells containing differently coloured pigments, which 
may be interpreted in favour of the theory. On the other hand, recent 
researches into colour-blindness decidedly give support to the Young 
and Helmholtz hypothesis. It has been proved that there are, 
especially in the civilised nations, a certain number of individuals 
(nearly four per cent.) who are more or less deprived of the sense of red, 
or of green, or—exceptionally—of violet, and we can easily admit that 
in such cases the respective nerve-terminals are atrophied from one 
cause or another. However, these same researches into colour-blind¬ 
ness have brought to light some other facts which cannot be easily 
explained under the hypothesis of the three fundamental sensations. 

It is known that Goethe passionately fought against Newton’s 
theory of colours, which is the theory of our own time.* No amount 
of argument could convince him that white light is a compound of 
all possible colours; he continued to maintain that it is something 
quite different from coloured light, and he attached so much import¬ 
ance to his discoveries in optics that he considered them much greater 
than all his great poetical works. When he saw that a beam of white 
light, after having passed through a glass prism, gives origin to six 
different colours, with all possible intermediate hues, he never 
would admit, as we are taught nowadays,;that white light has been 
decomposed into its primitive constituents ; he affirmed that the 
glass has added something to the white light which it did not possess 
before. It is certainly not my intention to show here how Goethe’s 
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views might be rediscussed in the language of the theory of vibrations, 
nor even to analyse an attempt recently made in that direction, but 
it is most noteworthy that the idea of a fundamental distinction 
between white light and coloured light—at least in their physiological 
aspects—is now making its way. It lies at the basis of the two other 
theories of colour-vision, which I must now mention. 

One of them, very similar to the one proposed in 1859 by Mr. W. 
Poole,^ is advocated by Professor Hering.® It became known during 
the recent investigations into colour-blindness that, besides those who 
are partially colour-blind and see no red, or no green, or no violet, 
there are & few who may be described as totally colour-blind. Colours 
do not exist for them. The most gorgeously-coloured landscape 
appears to their eyes as if it were painted in black and white with a slight 
tint of yellowngrey and bluish-grey. The sensibility of their visual 
apparatus thus does not raise above that of a photographer’s film; 
but, like the photographer’s film, it perfectly well distinguishes the 
various shades of light and the differences of luminosity of the colours, 
so that there must be in their eyes some such arrangement as would 
permit them to receive impressions of luminosity without receiving 
at the same time the impressions of any colours. Such cases are ex¬ 
tremely rare, and only occur in consequence of disease; but Hering 
has had the opportunity of studying a typical case of the kind on a 
young musician,® and other cases have been studied since. It is 
evident that such facts, on becoming known, could only revive the 
doubts already expressed as regards the theory of Helmholtz, and they 
brought into prominence the views of Hering.'® 

. Hering’s idea is that we are possessed of six fundamental sensa¬ 
tions, divided into three pairs—white and black, red and green, 
yellow and blue—and that the action of light upon the retina is 
chiefly chemical. There is, he maintains, in the retina a visual 
substance which is decomposed by white hghl, and its decomposition 
gives us the sensation of light without colours ; but in the darkness 
this substance is rebuilt by blood, and the constructive process gives 
the opposite sensation of black. Another visual substance is de¬ 
composed by red rays, and its decomposition produces a sensation 
of red, while its reconstruction awakens the idea of the complementary 
colour, that is, green. And, finally, a third substance awakens in 
the same way the perceptions of blue and yellow. As to the inter¬ 
mediate colours, they are seen when two or all three substances are 

’ * On Colour-Blindness,' in Philosophical Transaations, 1859, vol. cxlix.; quoted 
bjTref; Butherford. 

* *Zur Lehre vom Lichtsinn,’ 2nd edition, Vienna, 1878, and many subsequent 

papers. 

» Pfliiget’s Archivfiir Physiologie, 1891, Bd. xlix., p. 568. 

•• Ste Helmholtz’s answers to Horing’s objections in the 2nd edition (1892) of his 
Ha/ndhueh dvr physiologisehen Optik\ they are summed up by Prof. Everett in 
Nature, vol. xlvii., 1893, p. 366. 
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decompoBed at the same time in different proportions, Soeh is, in 
brief words, th^ modification of Young’s theory propounded by 
Hering. 

In some respects it undoubtedly offers a decided improvement. 
It accounts very well for the above cases of total insensibility to 
colours, and this is one of the reasons why the Committee on 
Colour-Blindness, appointed by the Royal Society, has spoken of it 
so favourably." Moreover, it explains why we always perceive, in 
almost all natural colours, a certain admixture of white; and it 
smooths some serious difficulties as regards complementary colours. 
If our eye, fatigued by looking for some time at a red wafer, subse¬ 
quently sees, on looking at a sheet of white paper, a green spot of the 
same size, the subjective sensation of green is accounted for by the 
reconstruction of the visual substance? which has been decomposed by 
the red rays. And yet, with all these advantages, and several others 
of less importance, the theory does not give full satisfaction to the 
mind. Science hesitates to adopt it, and we see that a specialist in 
the matter. Captain W. de Abney, who has made immense expert 
mental researches relative to colours and colour-vision, some of which 
are very favourable to Hering’s views, prefers the theory of Helmholtz, 
simply because it is the plainest of the two. Such statement evi¬ 
dently is equivalent to recognising that both are equally unsatis¬ 
factory. I will therefore mention a third theory, which seems not 
to be yet generally known, but undoubtedly has much to be said in 
its favour. 

A fundamental distinction between our sensations of white light 
and those of different colours being proved, A. Charpentier looks for 
a much deeper cause of the distinction than a simple difference of 
visual substances. This is the leading idea of his theory, based Upon 
his twelve years’ experiments upon vision, and certainly deserving 
more attention than it has hitherto received.*^ The fact is, that 
while cases of total colour-blindness are very rare, we aU suffer from 
the same defect to a certain extent. We do not perceive colours 
with the peripheral ramifications of our optical nerve. When we 
look at a coloured object so that its image falls on the outer parts of 
the retina, we see its shape but not its colour. However, this defect 
does not depend upon the absence of some special anatomical struc¬ 
ture, because it can partly be remedied by exercise; and, moreover, 
a well-saturated colour of a deep hue can be perceived by the outer 
part of the retina as well. Besides, Charpentier proves that even 

» ‘ Report of the Committee on Colour-Blindness,’ London, 1892 (reprint from the 
Proceedingf of the Hoyal Society). 

** He has summed up his researches np to 1888, as well as the general aspeets of 
vision, in an excellent little work, ‘ La Lumidre et ses Couleurs,’ Paris, 1888 (BailK^re’s 
JBibUethhque Soientijique Contemporaine), His later works are in Comptes lieudus, 
especially t. 114, 1892, pp. 1180 and 1423; also in Comptes Rendtu de la SoeiHe de 
Biologie, 9* sfirie, t. iv., 1892, p. 486. 

VoL. XXXIV—No. 198 S 
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the central parts of the retina are less sensitive to colour than to 
white light. For these and several other reasons^he considers that 
the sensation of white light is not a compound sensation, but, ‘ on 
the contrary, the simplest, the most usual, and the easiest provoked 
reaction of the visual apparatus.’ It is always provoked by light of 
any colour, -and only varies in intensity, never in character; while 
another reaction, variable for different colours, must be added to the 
former, in order that we might have a sensation of coloured light. 
A double process is thus required, and Charpentier explains it by 
venturing the supposition of a twofold action, chemical and thermal, 
of coloured light upon two different pigments of the retina. Light, 
whatever its colour may be, and only in proportion to its intensity, 
decomposes the visual purple or erythropsine. This substance, which 
is found in the cones of the retina, is really known to be decomposed 
by light and to be reconstructed in the dark, its decomposition 
giving a differently coloured product. Kiihne even succeeded in 
photographing the impressions produced on the retina of a living 
animal by images which had fallen upon it, the photograph being 
evidently taken before blood had had time to reconstruct the sensi¬ 
tive pigment. A photo* chemical effect of light is thus a fact, and 
the decomposition of the erythropsine provokes in the optical nerve 
one sort of vibrations, totally independent from the colour of light, 
and only varying in amplitude according to its intensity. But we 
also have another pigment, which is located between the rods and 
uones of the retina, and absorbs light and heat. This absorption 
provokes in the nerve another set of thermal or thermo-electric 
undulations, which, however, always begin a little later than the 
former, the interval between the two being greater for the violet end 
of-the spectrum than for the red. Two waves of undulations are 
thus flowing along the optical nerve; but as the thermal wave is 
started after the chemical wave, and the delay is different for dif¬ 
ferent colours, the corresi^onding phases of the two waves follow each 
■other at different intervals, according to the colour of light, and 
their various combinations provoke a variety of sensations which we 
interpret as so many different colours. 

,. This ingenious hypothesis is not purely imaginative, as it might 
appear in my rapid sketch. Charpentier supports it, on the contrary, 
by a great variety of experiments. It certainly would require, in the 
first place,* a direct physiological confirmation of the two waves flowing 
along the nerve, just as the other two theories would require the 
anatomical discovery of the three different terminals; but the hypo¬ 
thesis accounts very well for all facts of vision and colour-blindness, 
and it has, moreover, the advantage of explaining the phenomena of 
contrast which, as pointed out by Professor Rutherford,*® offer a great 

'* Presidential Address before the British Association in 1892, section of Biology 
(Aat««,*vol. xlvi., p. 342). 
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difficulty for the theories of both Helmholtz and Hering.^* However, 
the chief advantjige of Charpentier’s theory is, perhaps, in the fact 
that, in common with Professor Eutherford’s suggestions, it represents 
our sensations of colours as dependent upon the different form of the 
undulations carried along the optical nerve itself. The differences of 
the visual impressions do not end in the retina; they are continued 
in the nerve and in the brain. 

The whole matter, as seen, still remains in the domain of hypo¬ 
thesis ; but with the theories of senses we enter the most difficult and 
the least explored department of science, where we have to pass from 
physical facts to facts of psychology. The application of rigorous 
physical methods to the border-region between the two sciences is 
but of recent origin ; in fact, it was chiefly introduced since it became 
evident that there is more than a simple correlation between physical 
energy acting upon the nerves and the intensity of primary sensations 
awakened by this energy: that there is a dependency of cause and 
effect between the two, which can be and has been expressed by 
Fechner by a mathematical law ; that both are interdependent quan¬ 
tities which can be measured by the same units. It is most remarkable, 
at any rate, that, after having vainly endeavoured to represent the 
nerves as fibres transmitting the simple fact of an irritation pf their 
outer ends, science returns to the conception foreseen by Newton— 
that of different undulations travelling along the nerves, and being 
the sources of the different sensations. The world of physical vibra¬ 
tions thus does not stop where brain matter begins; it penetrates 
into it, and, as Professor Everett puts it, we have now to study * the 
differences of condition in the organism,’ in order to further pene¬ 
trate into the yet unsolved problems of colour-vision. 


Ill 

A great deal of attention has lately been paid to the origin of 
nitrogen in the soil and its assimilation by plants. At first sight 
the subject seems to belong to the domain of agriculture, but it has 
such a deep bearing upon the physiology of plants, and the discoveries 

The subjective colonra which appear round coloured objects are easily explained 
by undulations induced in the neighbourin'? fibres of the optical nerve. Charpentiei's 
last researches (^Comptes Eendus, t. 113,1891, pp. 147 and 217) render such imdula- 
tions very probable. It must also be mentioned that Ghauveau has lately confirmed 
the old experience of Dove. Ho has proved beyond any doubt that if we look 
in the spectroscope with one ej’e upon an image coloured in red and with the 
other eye upon an image coloured in green, the compound image appears white 
{Comptei Itendvs, 1.113,1891, pp. 368, 394, and 439). The fusion of the colours is 
thus operated in the brain or in the optic nerve. This fact, which is almost un¬ 
accountable under the two theories of Helmholtz and Haring, could easily be explained 
under Chaipentier’s hypothesis. 

•» Nature, vol. xlvii. p. 368 (February 16, 1893), 

S 2 
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recently made in connection with it throw bo much light upon the 
chemical processes which are accomplished on a grand scale in nature, 
that the chemist, the botanist, the agriculturist, and the student of 
bacteriology are equally interested in it, and discuss it from their own 
special points of view. Perhaps it is the more necessary, therefore, 
to consider the whole matter under its general aspects. 

The questions at issue are plain enough. A seed has been put in 
the soil; there it grows first on the food that has been stored up 
within the seed itself by the mother-plant. Later on the seedling 
sends its rootlets in search of food in the soil, while its leaves, waved 
in the air and bathing in sunshine, absorb another part of the necessary 
food from the atmosphere. The mineral matters required by the 
plant are found in a soluble state in the soil or may be easily supplied 
to it, while oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon are borrowed either from 
the atmosphere or from the air and water which permeate the soil, and 
both contain some carbonic acid. But with nitrogen, which is as- 
necessary for the life of the plant as it is for the life of the animal, 
the difficulties come in. There is plenty of it both in the atmosphere 
and in the soil, but it cannot be absorbed from the atmosphere by the 
leaves, and out of the nitrogen contained by an un manured soil only 
an imperceptible amount is in such state that it can be taken in by 
the roots. Whence, then, does the plant take it ? 

That plants do not absorb free nitrogen from the air through 
their leaves was proved fifty years ago by Boussingault, and still more 
decisively in 1861 by J. B. Lawes, Dr. Gilbert, and Dr. Pugh. Their 
memoir upon this subject has become classical, and it at once won a 
world-wide reputation to the then modest farm of Rothamsted. They 
established beyond doubt that the higher plants—with the exception, 
perhaps, of the leguminosse or papilionaceae (peas, vetches, lupins, and • 
so on)—borrow their nitrogen supplies from some other source than 
the atmosphere. And yet G, Ville, another agriculturist of great 
repute, has not ceased during the last fifty years to bring forward no 
less conclusive experiments, proving that in some way unknown small 
quantities of nitrogen always find their way from the atmosphere into a 
vigorous plant. Even when the plant is grown under a glass bell, and 
its soil is thus prevented from receiving the small amount of nitrogen 
which might be brought down by rain in the shape of ammonia or 
nitric acid formed in the atmosphere after a thunderstorm—even 
then some nitrogen of the air penetrates into the plant. Both sets 
of experiments are ecpially conclusive, and for fifty years their con¬ 
tradictory results remained unexplained. 

A similar difficulty was experienced with regard to the nitrogen 
in the soil. Of course, there is plenty of it, even in a poor soil: the 
previous generations of plants have laid it in stock. There is so much 
of it that at a time when Liebig’s chemical theories ruled agriculture 
he could teach in some such terms as these: ‘Never mind the nitro- 
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gen,’ he said. ‘ The small amount of it which you introduce into 
. the soil with your stable-manure is nothing in comparison to what 
the soil already contains of it. Mind the mineral salts which you 
take away with each crop and return them to the soil.’ And yet 
the farmer’s experience and scientific experiment alike stood against 
Inebig. No amount of phosphates, or lime, or ashes, could pr^uce, 
even in a soil already rich in nitrogen, the effects produced by stable- 
manure. The latter gave vigour to the plants and seemed to vivify 
those very nitrogen compounds which alre^y were stored in the soil. 
There the debate stood when light was thrown upon it from a quite 
unexpected quarter. Phenomena of life found their explanation in 
life, not in chemistry. 

The fascinating achievements of chemistry during the first half of 
our century had created the tendency to explain all phenomena of 
life by such simple chemical reactions as we perform in our labora¬ 
tories. Animals and plants were treated like simple glass balloons, in 
which any reaction may be provoked by adding some acid or some 
■alkali. However, the old teachings of Leeuwenhoek and Cagniard 
Latour had not been totally lost. Schwann—the father of the cell 
theory—was already restituting life to its real importance; and 
when Pasteur came forward with his epoch-making researches into 
the chemistry of the micro-organisms' he found science already 
prepared to accept his teachings. At the present time, we know that 
no animal or plant, with the exception of the lowest unicellular beings, 
can be considered as one being—that each of them is a colony of 
multitudes of micro-organisms ; and while we are more and more 
persuaded that chemical processes which are going on within complex 
and unstable compounds are the real basis of life, we know that the 
seat of these processes must be looked for in the infinitesimal com¬ 
ponent parts of the organism and in the microscopical inhabitants of 
its organs. The study of these unseen beings and of the chemical 
processes due to their activity has already given the clue to many a 
scientific problem, and it also has finally shoMra the way out of the 
nbove-mentioned contradictions. 

It is a well-known fact that, if a field has been left uncultivated, 
the percentage of nitrogen in the soil goes on increasing, and even 
becomes greater than it was in the very plants which have grown upon 
the soil. It has now been demonstrated by Mayer, Post, and Kosty- 
cheff that the increase is due to the lower fungi and micro-organisms 
which develop in prodigious quantities in decaying vegetable matter. 
They live in it, and as they eliminate carbonic acid they increase the 
percentage of nitrogen in the vegetable mould. To their activities 
we are indebted for the considerable amounts of nitrogen stored in 
the superficial layers of the earth, and until lately man has been 

>• • The Formation and Properties of Vegetable Mould ’ (Russian), in Trudy of the 
fit. Petersburg Society of Naturalists, Botany, vol. xs., 1889, p. 123. 
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chiefly living upon the treasuries accumulated by the invisible 
workers. 

However, the nitrogen of the soil is of no direct avail for the 
plant if it is in the shape of such organic compounds as are bound 
within the vegetable mould. Plants cannot assimilate them. Nor 
is it available if it is in the shape of those insoluble ammoniacal salts 
which are easily formed in a clayey soil. The best case for the plant 
is when it appears in the shape of nitric acid (a compound of one 
atom of nitrogen with one. of hydrogen and twb of oxygen), or of 
nitrates—that is, of salts of this acid. But nitric acid is only formed 
with great difficulty in the soil, because nitrogen does not combine 
directly with oxygen unless the latter is transformed into ozone; 
therefore, even the soils which are rich in nitrogen usually contain 
but infinitesimal quantities of nitrates. All is thus against the 
plants. But here the microbes come in to their aid. Already, in 
1877, Schloesing and Miintz had demonstrated that a living ferment 
is necessary for the production of nitric acid and nitrates in the soil; 
but it took full thirteen or fourteen years of laborious researches 
before it became proved, by Professor Percy and Mrs. Grace Frank- 
land,'^ Mr. Warington,^® and especially by Winogradsky,'® that the 
process of converting ammonia into nitric acid is really performed 
by special microbes, and that two difierent bacteria are required to 
accomplish the full process. One of them decomposes ammonia, and 
transforms it into water and nitrous acid; whereupon the other 
intervenes, for further oxidising this acid and transforming it into 
nitric acid. The two bacteria have finally been isolated by Waring- 
ton and Winogradsky, and they proved to be quite different, although 
each of the two seems to be represented by several species, charac¬ 
teristic of different localities. Like all other bacteria, they multiply 
very rapidly, and it is sufficient to introduce in a mould the slightest 
amount of a soil which has already contained the nitrifying bacteria 
to provoke in it a transformation of its nitrogen compounds into 
nitric acid. It is also most remarkable that the second bacteria was 
only discovered by Winogradsky when he investigated a sample of 
soil from Quito—that is, from a region not very distant from the 
great saltpetre layers of Chili and Peru, and that altogether the soils 
taken from South America and South Africa act as powerful ferments, 
while Eurnpean soils seem to contain but smaller quantities of the 
bacteria of nitrification. 

The scientific and practical importance of this discovery cannot 
be overrated. Without the two microbes, which continually prepare 
fresh nitric acid in the soil, while the previous stocks of it are washed 

Proeeedingt of the Royal Society, Meeting of March 13, 1890. 

’• Meeting of the Chemical Society, May 21,1891. 

'• Awttalet de Vlrutiivt Pasteur, 1891, No. 2, p. 105; ArchAtes des Scienoes Riolo- 
giyues de Saint-PlsteTshowrg, 1892, t. 1, p. 87; Comptes Rendus, t. 113,1893, p. 89. 
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downwards into the subsoil by rain-water, agriculture would remain in 
a precarious state. Moreover, when we import nitrate of sodium from 
Chili and spread it over our fields, we not only increase their stock 
of assimilable nitrogen, we also import the nitrifying microbe, which 
will help to maintain fertility for some time to come. Of course,.we 
also may manure mth costly nitrates prepared in the manufacture. 
Artificially prepared nitrates also exercise a splendid effect upoU 
vegetation, while phosphates admirably aid the plant in the develop^ 
ment of its younger parts. But if chemical manure is vivified by 
the living ferment, it only becomes the better for it, the more so as 
it has been proved that, contrary to all previsions, the nitrifying: 
organisms flourish in liquids which contain no traces whatever of 
organic matter. Like green plants, they can build up their proto¬ 
plasm out of carbonic acid, oxygen, water, and ammonia. 

One of the two questions mentioned at the beginning of this 
chapter has thus received a definite solution. As to the second 
question, relative to the assimilation of nitrogen by plants, it offers 
some additional difficulties. Already, in the earlier Eothamsted 
experiments, previous to 1861, it had been remarked that while 
higher plants, as a rule, absorb no nitrogen from the air, the 
leguminos30 manage somehow to get some of it from this source 
as well. It was also known to practical agriculturists that if a 
leguminose crop had been grown, and, instead of being taken away 
in the autumn, it had been ploughed into the soil as manure, ttie 
contents of nitrogen in the soil were increased by the amount of it 
which the plants have absorbed from the air, even though it was 
certain that they do not absorb it through the leaves. Berthelot, 
who was investigating these and related questions for years, came, as 
early as in 1883,'^° to the conclusion that lower microscopical plants 
must be instrumental in this assimilation; but it was only through 
the researches of Wilfarth and Hellriegel that the enigma received 
its full solution. They discovered that the roots of the leguminosae, 
grown in fertile soils, become covered with nodules, originated from 
agglomerations of bacteria (B. radicicola), which enter into a sort of 
symbiotic association with the plant. They borrow from the plant 
the necessary hydrocarbons, and they supply it with nitrogen which 
they assimilate from the air circulating in the soil. Minute as they 
are, they really feed the plant with nitrogen; and if they have been 
destroyed by previously calcinating the soil, the plant will never 
attain its full vigour. On the other hand, the same calcined and 
sterilised soil soon becomes fertile, and the plant soon regains its 


“ Coviptei Rendus, 1886; Annales de Chtmie et de Physique, G’ s6rie, t. ix., 1887, 
p. 289; Comptes Bendus, 9 Sept. 1889; 1.112,1891, p. 189. All the discussion between 
Berthelot and Sohloesing in the same periodical, vols. cxii—civi., is of groat interest. 

*' Peilageheft su der Zeitsohri/t des Vereins fur die MUbenzucker-Industrie, No¬ 
vember 1888. 
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forces, if ever so minute quantities of the precious germs are intro¬ 
duced into the soil. Wonderful as this discovery seemed to be when 
it first became known, there is no longer any doubt about its accuracy, 
the same experiments having been repeated by Kossowitsch ** and 
Nobbe, as well as by Dr. Gilbert and Sir John Lawes at Rothamsted.®® 
At a conversazione of the Royal Society one could himself appreciate 
the eflFects of the microbe by comparing the portraits of leguminose 
{^nts cultivated with its aid and without it. By this time the 
bacteria of the nodules have already been carefully studied, and it 
appears that each species of leguminosae has its own bacteria, especi- 
ally appropriate for entering into a mutual benefit association. 

If the two just-mentioned discoveries stood quite isolated, 
they would have been of an immense value. In science they 
have solved enigmas of long standing, and to the practical 
agriculturist they promise a new method for improving the value 
of the soil by watering it with liquids containing the necessary 
microbes. Once inoculated into the soil, the nitro-monade (or 
Nitrosomonas) of Winogradsky and the Bacteria radidcola of the 
leguminose nodules will continue their precious work. A new chance 
is thus given to the agriculturist. However, the chie/ value of the 
above discoveries is in their connection with subsequent discoveries. 
The fact that the nitro-monade, although devoid of chlorophyll, is 
capable of making the synthesis of organic compounds, out of purely 
mineral matters, coupled with the fact that it thrives best in a 
medium devoid of organic matter, is of an immense importance in 
the economy of nature. Other bacterise accomplish a similar task. 
Some of them, previously investigated by Winogradsky, oxidise sul- 
jJiuretted hydrogen and transform it into sulphur and sulphuric 
acid. Some others transform iron and iron peroxide into oxide of 
iron. And, finally, it has just been proved that, if the Black Sea is 
totally devoid of organic life at depths below the hundred-fathoms 
level, on account of the considerable amounts of sulphuretted 
hydrogen dissolved in its water, this is again due to the activity of 
similar organisms. The Odessa bacteriologists have now succeeded 
in isolating the bacteria which renders the depths of an immense 
interior sea uninhabitable for higher plants or animals.*^ It de¬ 
composes the mineral deposits, chiefly of gypsum, accumulating at 
the bottom ^of the sea; and as the shallowness of the Bosphorus 
prevents the general circulation of water from touching the deep 
layers of the Black Sea cavity, the sulphuretted hydrogen ex¬ 
haled by the bacteria accumulates and poisons the deeper layera. 

** Batani$che Zeitung, 1892, Jahrg. 60, Nos. 43 to 47. 

of .. . the Field and other Fxperivtents ... at Sothamitcd 
Emit, Jane 1892. p. 17. 

« Eem/(An (JSapitkx) of the Fovoronsian Society of KaUiralitta, vol. xvii., 1, 
Odessa 1892 
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Quite a new page in the geology of the great interior basins of 
Eurasia is thus opened. At the same time, a series of new bacteiisp, 
some of which aid in the production of mnmonia in the soil)^ whHe 
others destroy the work of the nitro-monade,“ are now discovered, 
and new" discoveries are foreshadowed. v 

On the other hand, the benefit derived by higher plants from 
the lower plants is not limited to the above association with bac¬ 
teria in the nodules of the leguminosae. Eecent experiments, :hy 
Th. Schloesing, junior, and Em. Laurent,®^ have proved that various 
mosses, and especially minute algae {Confervce, Osoillarim, Nitzschia), 
which usually develop on the surface of the soil, also absorb nitrogen 
from the air. In experiments made in pots, it was sufficient to cover 
the surface of the mould with a layer of calcined sand to prevent 
their growth, and at the same time to stop the absorption of nitrogen 
from the air ; but where no such precaution was taken, nitrogen was 
absorbed by the algse and the mosses, and after having been assimi¬ 
lated to the soil it went to feed the higher plants. It is also very 
probable that the leguminosae are not the only plants which can 
utilise free nitrogen from the air with the aid of certain bacteria. 
Thus, Nobbe and his pupils ** have lately proved that a shrub of our 
gardens, from a quite different family, nearly akin to the laurel 
family—namely, the Elceagnus anguatifolia —also has the same 
nodules as the leguminosae, which give shelter to bacteria absorbing 
nitrogen from the air of the soil. The little micro-organism is, 
however, different from the Bacteria radicicola, and as it Ims already 
been isolated, we probably shall soon have its full description. 

Nitrogen is as necessary a food for plants as it is for animals. In a 
previous review,^® it was shown how the animal is starved if it does not 
receive a sufficient supply of nitrogen, and how the animal’s vitality 
is lowered if it does not have it in an easily assimilable form. The 
same is true of plants. Insectivorous plants are known to decay when 
they cannot catch insects; and the tendency of the day is to 
recognise that most plants require the aid of some lower organisms 
for assimilating nitrogen. Thus, B. Frank, who has been working fpr 
years in that direction, has proved that the beech can thrive only 
when a mantle of Mycorhiza-fungi develops over its roots, and that 
these fungi are not parasites living upon the substance o the roots 
but real feeders of the beech. They obtain their food from the soil, 

A. M^tz and H. Condon, in Compteg Rendus, 1893, t. 116, p. 396. 

*« E. Qiltay and J. H. Aberson (^Archiveg tUerlandaiseg, 1891, t. 26, p. 341) have 
confirmed this discovery of Gayan and Dupetit. 

Compteg Bendug, 1891, t. 113, p. 777. 

” F. Nobbe, K. Schmid, L. Hiltner, and E. Hotter, ‘ Ueber die physiologisclae 
Bedeuiung der Wurzelknollchen von Elasagnus angustifolia,* in Die landwirthgoha/t- 
liohen Verguchgitationen, 1892, Bd. xli. p. 137. 

® Nineteenth Century, April 1803. 
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and while so doing they yield a part of it to the roots of the tree. 
Further experiments of the same botanist “ have now shown that the 
same is true for the pine, which can only thrive in a soil already con¬ 
taining germs of the little fungi, and when its roots become covered 
with the mantle of fungi, while it leads but a precarious existence in 
the opposite case. 

All these are evidently but separate instances of a much more 
general fact, which only recently became known under the general 
name of ‘ symbiosis,’ and appears to have an immense signification in 
nature. Higher plants depend upon lower fungi and bacteria for the 
supply of that important part of their tissues, nitrogen. Lower fungi 
associate with unicellular alg® to form that great division of the 
vegetable world, the lichens. More than a hundred different species 
of algte are already known to live in the tissues of other plants, and 
even in the tissues and the cells of animals, and to render each other 
mutual services.®* And so on. Associations of high and low organ¬ 
isms are discovered every day; and when their conditions of life 
are more closely examined, the whole cycle of life changes its aspect 
and acquires a much deeper signification. 

P. Keopotkin. 

** ‘ Die Ernahrung der Kiefer durch ihre Mycorhiza-Pilzo,’ in Berichte Her 
(ievtschen, hotaniichen Geicllschaft, 18!)2, P)d. x., p. 677. * 

*' Mobius, ‘ Ueber endopbytische Algeii,’ in Biologuches Centralblatt, 1891, Bd. xi., 
No. 18. 
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Fifty years ago the world, comparatively speaking, did not contain 
many large cities. It is only within the memory of living men that 
the great exodus has set in from the country to the town. In former 
ages no doubt the city always exercised a certain fascination over 
the bucolic mind; but locomotion was difficult and expensive, social 
customs and laws antagonistic, and often almost prohibitive to mi¬ 
gration, especially in the case of the peasant, and the city fenced 
itself round, not only with material walls, but with strict tariffs and 
with regulations which rendered all ingress and egress troublesome, 
and change of residence a painful labour rather than a pleasure. The 
attractions of the city, too, were not so marked as to outweigh the 
disadvantages attending residence within its walls. In the town 
work was often scarce, food dear, dirt ubiquitous, disease endemic and 
sometimes rampant, and life and property not infrequently less 
secure than in the country, where the idle and evil-disposed were 
not offered so easy and rich a prey. 

It was not until steam-power superseded hand labour, till factories 
arose re<iuiring the daily co-operation of numbers of human beings 
to carry on the work, till delicate machinery needing the constant 
attention and repair of skilled artisans came into use, till encompass¬ 
ing walls were razed, octroi duties and regulations either abolished 
or modified, locomotion rendered easy and inexpensive, and city life 
made comparatively safe, healthy, and agreeable, that the population 
began to leave the country and settle in the town. Work was the 
attraction, with high wages, and the brighter and more varied 
aspects which life assumes in the midst of crowds. As towns im¬ 
proved in their sanitation, in their outer beauty and inner living, so 
wealth was attracted, and labour followed in the footsteps of its patron, 
until by degrees grew up the city as we know it, where may be found 
all that can make life agreeable to the rich man, who when he is 
satiated with its pleasures, may retire to the country and enjoy, all 
the more for the contrast, the peace, the freshness, and the beauty of 
nature.* But the masses of human beings which have been con¬ 
gregated through the exigencies of commerce, of manufacture, and of 
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wealth cannot migrate at their will. They are bound to remain 
cooped up year in year out within the walls and streets of the crowded 
city. They have been driven by hard fortune from their country 
homes, and they are like wild flowers tom by some careless hand from 
the meadow bank, and left to fade and die on the haid and pitiless 
pavement. If artificial social necessities have demanded the perma¬ 
nent banishment of the masses from the country, and from all that 
the country means to man, it is but just that society should endeavour 
to minimise the loss to them by bringing back to the city as much of 
the beauty and pleasures of nature as money and circumstances will 
permit. 

With this view the Metropolitan Public Gardens Association and 
the Kyrle Society have laboured with marked'success to increase the 
number of public open spaces, gardens, and playgrounds in the 
metropolis, and have lost no opportunity of fostering a public opinion 
within Great Britain favourable to the acquisition and maintenance by 
municipalities of numerous public open spaces easily accessible to the 
masses of the people. So successful has this propaganda been, that 
London alone has, since the formation of the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association in 1882, increased her open spaces by 157, con¬ 
taining 4,998 acres, whilst the entire number of public parks and 
gardens within easy reach of the inhabitants of the metropolis is 271, 
containing 17,876 acres, which include 6,380 acres acquired and 
maintained by the Corporation of the City of London. 

During the same period the provincial municipalities have added 
largely to the open spaces under their control, but it is difficult to 
give an accurate statement as to their number. In the year 1883, 
in answer to a circular letter issued by the writer to the authorities 
of 42 provincial cities and towns, it was found that they possessed an 
aggregate of 131 open spaces, containing 12,343 acres. Since then 
it is probable at least 100 more have been added, so that we may 
roughly say that the cities and towns of the United Kingdom, in¬ 
cluding the metropolis, possess some 500 open spaces over 40,000 acres 
in extent. These public grounds are of course in addition to the in¬ 
numerable private gardens and squares which are to be met with in 
almost all British towns, and which, though not open to the public, 
still gladden the eyes of all by the sight of nature, materially increase 
the number of cubic feet of pure air which each citizen may breathe, 
assist in the production of oxygen and the consumption of carbonic 
acid gas, and give pleasure and health to a large majority of the 
inhabitants of the towns in which they are situated. It is calculated 
that there are some 500 private squares and frontages in London, as 
well as 173 closed burial-grounds, containing an aggregate area of 
about 1,500 acres. 

The operations of the Metropolitan Public Gardens Asspciation 
have been largely directed towards the transformation into pleasant 
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gardens, and the throwing open to the public, of these closed burial- 
grounds and squares, and no less than 61 of the former and 18 of the 
latter have been thus treated by the Society since its formation. 
The London County Council, the governing lx)dy of the metropolis 
outside the City, has been most energetic in furtherance of the open- 
space movement. During the four years of its existence, including 
the schemes in progress taken over from the late Metropolitan Board 
of Works, 675 acres, as well as three noble gifts of 56 acres, have been 
added to the open spaces of the capital at a cost to the Council of 
342,0002. and to ‘other public bodies and voluntary subscribers of 
408,0002. At the present time further additions of 407 acres are in 
course of acquisition, towards the cost of which 80,0002. will be 
contributed by the Council, and 44,0002. will be provided by other 
public bodies and voluntary subscriptions. 

It should here be mentioned that many years before the existence 
of either the London County Council or of the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association, the ancient Corporation which rules over the 
one square mile in the heart of the metropolis known as the City 
of London, and whose head is the Lord Mayor, initiated the policy 
of encircling London on its outskirts with a series of large commons 
and open spaces. In 1882 tl\e Corporation acquired the noble domain 
of Epping Forest, 5,350 acres in extent. Up to the present time the 
Corporation has provided ten or eleven of these large open areas, 
amounting to 6,380 acres, at a total cost of 310,0002., and is still 
continuing its large-hearted policy of enclosing London in a green 
ring, a policy which not only promotes the welfare of its own citizens, 
but to a far greater extent benefits the inhabitants of London at large 
outside the narrow limits of the City. 

There are some who are of opinion that London possesses for the 
moment a sufficient number of extensive parks and gardens, and that 
her present need is a large increase in the small gardens and play¬ 
grounds to be found scattered amongst the more densely packed 
portions of her population. The ideal of the writer of this paper is 
that a small garden or a children’s playground divided into two 
portions, one for boys and one for girls, both supplied with gymnastic 
apparatus and appliances for suitable games, with a certain portion 
roofed in in case of bad weather, and under the care and supervision 
of special attendants, should be opened and maintained by the muni¬ 
cipal autho^ty in every large city within a quarter of a mile’s walk 
of each working or middle-class home. Asa rule in cities the large 
parks, especially in the United States, are too far from the masses of 
the population to be of much practical benefit to them except on a 
Sunday, whereas, if small playgrounds under the strict supervision of 
careful attendants were scattered all over the town, workpeople would be 
able to send their children to them, even for a short time, between, 
before, and after school hours, confident that they would be in safety 
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and well looked after. The usefulness of these institutions cannot be 
, doubted by any one who has once seen such grounds crowded with 
children thoroughly enjoying themselves, and unconsciously strength¬ 
ening their limbs and constitutions by games and gymnastic exercises 
performed under the canopy of heaven. The London County Council 
and the Corporation of the City of London have been so convinced 
of the benefit, which playgrounds are to the rising generation that 
they have not only taken over several originally made and temporarily 
maintained by the Metropolitan Public Cardens Association, but have 
constructed and enlarged others in the parks under their control. It 
is only in the royal parks of London that no public gymnasia are yet 
to be found. Years ago I remember to have seen them in Manchester 
and SaKord. I believe now there are many in the towns of Britain. 
One of the first open-air playgrounds ever constructed was at Man¬ 
chester ; it was made and maintained by Messrs. Armitage for the 
use of their workpeople. Following their example, some years ago I 
constructed two for the use of the tenants on my property in the 
city of Dublin. The largest is divided by a railing into two portions, 
one for boys and the other for girls. It contains a giant stride, 
climbing mast, horizontal and parallel bars, swings, jumping-board 
and cat-gallows, skittle-ground, swings, skipping-ropes attached to a 
central post, horizontal ladder, trapeze and swinging rings, and a 
sandpit in which the little children dig and play, whilst their mothers 
and nurses can sit round on benches watching them or chatting. 
The other ground is too small to be divided, and is therefore on 
alternate days devoted to the exclusive use of boys and girls, as the 
ease may be. A large painted board informs all whether it is a boys’ 
or a girls’ day. In each playground there is a caretaker attired in 
uniform. The rush of children when these grounds were first open 
was so great that it was almost impossible, though two caretakers 
were employed in each ground, to keep any order for the first week, 
and consequently a few accidents occurred; but since then I have had 
no complaint, nor have I heard of any further accident, though the 
grounds have now been opened for five years. They are in constant 
use, and, the novelty of the thing having worn off, are not so incon¬ 
veniently crowded as formerly. 

It was feared by some that the existence of these grounds might 
prove detrimental to the educational interests of the children, but it 
has praptically been discovered that the playgrounds save the school 
officers a deal of trouble, as, if a child is absent from ‘school, they 
have not now to hunt for him as formerly, but know exactly where 
he is to be found. Experience has shown that in Great Britain 
public playgrounds must never be left without a caretaker, and 
should bo closed after dark; but if these precautions are taken, and 
if in rough districts special aid be given the caretaker for the first 
two or three weeks after their opening, no further difficulty need be 
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anticipated. Up to the age of t«n it appears advisable to allow boys 
to enjoy the use of the girls’ playground, and after that age to pro¬ 
vide them with a ground of their own, to which no adult should be 
admitted. The girls’ gymnasia, to which admittance should be 
strictly forbidden to males, should be under the charge of able-bodied 
women, and if possible be screened from view. 

Open spaces should be constructed on a careful and systematic 
plan, and should be situated at easy distances throughout the dif¬ 
ferent districts of a town or city, and not placed at haphazard, as is 
too often the custom at present. The money needed for their 
acquisition should, in my opinion, be partly derived from a tax say 
of ten per cent., on all new ground-rents accruing after the passing 
of the Act legalising the above proposal, which landowners intending 
to build should be able to contract themselves out of by presenting 
to the municipality ten per cent, of their land for conversion into 
public gardens and playgrounds. 


Meath. 
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THE ABBE GREGOIRE 
AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


To any one who has studied human nature, whether in novels, psycho¬ 
logy, moral philosophy, or in society as it exists around us, the value 
of treating revolutionary characters will at once be apparent. In 
times of revolution human passions are set free from the restraints 
of society; the attempts to master them seem to call forth all that is 
greatest in man’s nature, and to lay bare the veins and arteries of the 
moral being to the inspection of the historical dissector. Individuals 
may be either good or bad, they may be heroes or devils; but which¬ 
ever they are, whether we have to deal with a Gabriel or a Lucifer, 
they are always interesting, and always form a fit subject for the 
student of human nature and of human motive. 

The best-known men of the Kevolution are unsatisfactory for 
several reasons. The Girondins were unpractical pedants, unfit to 
lead at a time when men of action were imperatively called for, and 
they received the reward of their pedantry in an almost complete 
annihilation of their party. Danton, the giant of Carlyle, the states¬ 
man after the manner of Comte, was found wanting at the critical 
moment, and perished before the narrower, but sterner and more 
consistent, fanaticism of Robespierre. Even the ‘ Incorruptible ’ him¬ 
self fell from an originally high ideal, and allowed the guillotine to 
flow with the blood of men whose chief crime in his eyes was that 
they were dangerous rivals. 

Amidst all these fanatical, weak, vacillating, or deliberately 
criminal men, there was one who showed a consistent moral purpose, 
and who, whether right or wrong, seems to have believed what he 
said, and to have acted up to his belief—Gregoire, Bishop of Blois. 
Of him his earliest biographer has said that ‘ revolutions left him as 
they found !him, a priest and a republican.’ We first hear of him as 
a public man some years before the meeting of the States General, 
and he died in the year 1831, just after the Revolution of July, which 
ovefthrew the restored monarchy. He was an author as well as a 
priest and a statesman. We have before us a list of some hundred 
works which he wrote on various silbjects. They cover a wide range. 
Ecclesiastical history, poetry, general literature, philanthropy, politics, 
all owe something to him. The word vandalism was invented by 
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him a propos of the destruction of Works of art by revolutionary 
fanatics, and his innocent creation was discussed in Germany by 
learned patriots, who tried to elucidate the question how far the new 
word was a true description of the Vandals. 

From many points of view, then, Gregoire is interesting to us. 
There is a portrait of the Bishop published in M. Hippolyte Carnot's 
edition of his MSmoires, It is tlie bust of a simple French ecclesiastic. 
There is in his face neither the fire nor the stem unbending enthu¬ 
siasm of a Bossuet, nor the dreamy and somewhat quietistic benevo¬ 
lence of the saintly Fenelon ; nor is one met by the almost inhuman 
look of concentrated learning which strikes one on beholding the 
portrait of Bollinger. There is the long white hair, the benevolent 
mouth, and broad, practical face so often seen in the quiet atmosphere 
of the typical French country parish. There is nothing gloomy, 
nothing revolutionary, nothing of the morbid, though too practical, 
fanaticism of a Robespierre. There is an air of quiet determination, 
unobtrusive and inoffensive. lie has evidently read much and 
thought much, but he is still supremely human. One feels as one 
looks at him that one would have liked to have known him, not for 
the gloomy tragic sympathies which draw one to the Satanic charac¬ 
ters of history, but as a guide, as a priest, and as a friend. 

When first we hear of Gregoire he is neither stirring up pro¬ 
vinces to enthusiasm for universal reform nor exercising his powers 
of oratory on the mob of the Palais Royal; he is simply trying to 

Do tlic good that’s nearest, 

Tho’ it's dull nt whiles, 

Helping, when he meets them, 

Lame dogs over stiles. 

He is collecting books for his parishioners, trying to raise them from 
that degrading depth of ignorance to which they have been reduced 
by a selfish and unscrupulous Court, and tyhich is so soon to bear 
terrible fruit. 

This being the man, how would he act in the storm which was 
about to burst over France ? Gregoire had always been a republican. 
He tells us, in his Memoires, that, while a cure in Lorraine, before 
the Revolution broke out, he was a member of a society the ol^ject of 
which was the bringing about the annexation of that province to 
Switzerland, arid so to give it the benefit of the institutions of the 
little republic. He also warmly espoused the cause of* the Jews, 
oppressed by laws whose barbarity was only equalled by their short¬ 
sightedness—laws which, in trying to fetter members of that un- 
happy nation in their rights as citizens, only drove them deeper and 
deeper into the policy of cunning and the arts of dishonest nioiiey- 
making which long persecution had made a kind of second nature 
to them, closing, as it did, to them every path which led to straight¬ 
forwardness and good citizenship. He wrote a pamphlet in their 
VoL. XXXIV— No. 198 T 
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fevour, and appealed to the enlightenment and common-sense of the 
rulers of Europe. Besides this, he was connected with the 8ocUt& 
des amia dea noirs, founded to influence public opinion on the 
wretched condition of the slaves in the Colonies; and he afterwards 
had the immortal honour of being the first man in any country who 
proposed and carried a law abolishing slavery. 

Gregoire was returned to the States General as a deputy of the 
clergy of his province. He does not seem to have joined the Tiers 
Etat so early as some of his colleagues, but he was present at the 
famous oath of the jeu de paume. From this time he co-operated 
with the progressive party. Co-operated ! He did not identify him¬ 
self with them. He objected to many of the propositions which 
found favour with tliem. I'or instance, he could not understand a 
declaration of rights which was not accompanied by a declaration of 
duties. He saw what poor Bailly only learned by a sad experience, 
that the more hot-headed members of the. liberal party were pro¬ 
ceeding in a way which was likely to overthrow society itself. As a 
matter of fact, Gregoire was more advanced in his opinions than 
most of his friends. He was a republican when even Kobespierre, if 
we are to believe Madame Koland, had not yet asked the famous 
question, ‘What is a republic?’ And it is an established fact that 
men like Bailly, and even jMirabeau, were always monarchists. Yet 
these men, not having reasoned the matter out, went ahead in a 
way which Gregoire did not lilce. In the end they were to become 
conservatives when it was too late, when the influence they might 
have exercised had passed from them. Thus the monarchical 
anarchists, who fought their way forward in the darkness, seemed, 
for the moment, more advanced and more terrible to the existing 
order than the philosophic republican who had seen into the future, 
and who groaned inwardly at the wild infatuation which produced 
the Declaration of the Bights of Man. 

In the decrees of the 4th of August, in which the privileges of 
the nobles were abolished, Gregoire concurred. Then came the crux. 
It would be impossible, in the space allowed me, in any adequate 
way to describe the condition of the Church in eighteenth-century 
France. The glorious days of Louis the Fourteenth were gone. 
Royalty, in its decline, bad dragged down the (Jliurch with it. Pro¬ 
motion depended on birth, and the episcopal sees wefe filled by men 
who had entered the priesthood as one of the only occupations open 
to younger sons of noble families. The versatile Talleyrand, for 
instance, was one of these. Being deformed, he was considered fit 
for nothing but the Church. At the time we speak of he was in 
high position. Bishop of Autun ; but later, when to be a Churchman 
was not the best way to honour in the State, he threw up his 
bishopric, renounced his connection with ‘ superstition,’ and became 
a diplomatist. No doubt, it would be unfair to say that Talleyrand 
—r. „ fvne of all, or even the majority of bishops, but we cannot 
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help thinking that many of those who weht into exile during the 
Kevoluti^ did so from their connection with the fallen nobility, 
rather than from a feeling of their duty as Catholics. The revenues 
of the Church were enormous, and most of them went to the bishops. 
Bailly speaks of a prelate ‘ qui mangeait deux cur4s par jour,’ mean¬ 
ing that his revenues jper diem were equal to two yearly revenues of 
parish priests. So great, in fact, was the disproportion that, after 
the confiscation of Church property, by which the nation gained a 
considerable amount, the cures were better off, as a rule, with their 
Government salaries than under the aticien regime. Then, again, 
the Jansenist controversy, sustained as it was, after the death of 
Pascal, by inferior men, had helped much to alienate the intellect of 
the country from the Church of the eighteenth century, and to 
make men look back with longing eyes to the days of Bossuet, of 
Fenelon, of Bourdaloue, and of JSIassillon—days which, with their 
Gallicanism, V'ere gone for ever, but which still had an attraction for 
those who saw in them, if a past, still a great, ideal. A few there 
were who had been weakened in their faith or had abandoned it 
altogether under the influence of Eousseau, of Voltaire, and of the 
Encyclopedists. The Church, on the whole, was in a bad way. In 
the Constituent Assembly the confiscation of Church property was 
proposed to assist in paying the enormous debt which was crushing 
France, and which was the immediate occasion of the Eevolution. 
The measure was supported, among others, by Gregoire. The motion 
Was carried, and Chui'ch lands became the property of the State. 
Then came the question of the means of maintaining the clergy. 
Salaries were agreed upon, and, as we have said, the ctires found 
themselves, for the most part, better off than before. In the discus¬ 
sion on this matter it was proposed to remodel the whole constitution' 
of the clergy in France. It would be impossible to enumerate here 
in detail the different points contained in the famous ‘ Constitution 
Civile.’ The main articles may, however, be briefly stated. The 
number of bishoprics was to be reduced, and each diocese to be co¬ 
terminous with the department in which it was situated. Bishops 
and clergy were to be elected in accordance with certain democratic 
forms which were enumerated. These changes raised certain diffi¬ 
culties. A bishop could not, canonically, abandon his see or any 
part of it, or intrude his jurisdiction into any part of the see of his 
neighbour. The only ])Ower which could solve this difficulty was the 
Pope, whose sanction was also needed for the articles changing the 
form of election of bishops and the appointment of priests. Gallican 
tendencies were shown in the clause which forbade a bishop to apply 
to the Pope for confirmation, but commanded that ‘ he should write 
to him, as the chief of the universal Church, in testimony of unity 
of faith and of the communion which he is bound to maintain with 
him.’ To us, who live after the Vatican Council, this article seems 

T 2 
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stronger than it did to those who drew it up. The old Gallicanism 
had not yet died, and it had not yet been definitely cdbdemned. 
Time pressed. The enemies of religion were awaiting their oppor¬ 
tunity. If men could not exactly see into the future, they could at 
least suspect the course which the Eevolution would take unless 
some firm basis were laid down on which they could take their stand 
when the time came. 

We should not be too hasty in condemning those who accepted 
the Civil Constitution. Gregoire himself was strongly in favour of it. 
As a republican, he saw in it the means of overcoming the evils 
which the declining monarchy had brought on the Church. He 
seems to have thought that the Holy See would not fail to give its 
adhesion, and under the circumstances he accepted the constitution. 
Had he not done so, he had every reason to think that, in the un¬ 
stable and uncertain temper of the Constituent Assembly, worse evils 
might be brought on religion. Thus he was urged both by natural 
inclination and by prudence to take a decided step, and he found 
himself at the head of the constitutional movement. In his speech 
on this occasion he dwelt much on the interested motives of many of 
those who opposed the movement, and there is too much reason to 
fear that his accusation was not altogether unfounded. He ended 
with an appeal to the patriotism of bishops and priests all over the 
country. ‘ No consideration,’ he said, ‘ should delay the taking of 
our oath. We sincerely hope that, through the whole extent of the 
Empire, oUr “ brothers,” quieting their apprehensions, may hasten 
to fulfil a duty of patriotism calculated to bring peace to the king¬ 
dom, to strengthen the union between the pastor and his sheep! ’ 
Kemaining in the tribune, he then pronounced the words of the 
famous oath: ‘ I swear to be faithful to the nation and to the law.’ 
A few followed Gregoire, but the majority hesitated. We prefer to 
state the facts, and to accuse no one on either side. The thing which 
the Abbe had done was indeed bold and daring. The constitution of 
the clergy had been drawn up, but it might yet be amended. The 
Constitution of the country was yet germinating in the council 
chambers of the constitutional committee. Most men have an ob¬ 
jection to taking oaths when they are uncertain to what they commit 
themselves. At any moment an unfavourable answer might be re¬ 
turned from Rome, and the clergy who had taken the oath would be 
placed in a diflScult position. But Gregoire believed in the future. 
He was conservative in the true sense of the word, weighing well the 
measures proposed to him, and refusing to rush blindly forward in an 
ever-hasty eagerness for reform. But he was a man of action. It was a 
time for energy and decision, and not for timid questionings and an 
over-refined balancing of pros and cons. Gregoire took the matter 
into his own hands, satisfied himself that his intention was pure, and 
acted. The most that can be said against him is that he went forward 
decisively where the law was doubtful. In any case, his after-career 
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gives no justification to history for saying that he deliberately did 
what he Knew to be wrong. The ultimate judgment of him must be 
left to Him who alone can read, the hearts of men, and who, in the 
end, will separate the just from the unjust. 

It was not long before a great change came over the Church'' in 
France. The bishops almost unanimously refused the constitution, 
and the Pope repudiated it. The consequence was that most of the 
sees were abandoned, and new bishops had to be appointed. Gr^goire 
was offered the Bishopric of Blois. He refused, but was finally per¬ 
suaded to accept it, to avoid the bad impression which would result 
from the refusal of the founder of the constitutional system. His 
new position involved him in many difficulties. It was his duty as 
bishop to force on his diocese, as far as possible, pretres assermefrUes, 
or constitutional clergy. The writer of this essay has seen a curious 
pamphlet entitled, M. Gr6goire, d6puU, ev&que &c. 'dSnonc6 d la 
nation comme ennemi de la constitution, injidele d son serment, &c. 
It is evidently written by an enemy of the new order, and shows in 
very clear language the awkward position in which the new bishop 
was placed. It is a criticism of a pastoral letter on the subject of 
clergy being allowed to hear confessions and exercise their-functions. 
The writer, having laid stress on Gr^goire’s relations with the Holy 
See, goes on to point out that he has become the instrument of 
a persecution more harsh than any which has ever entered the 
head of a bishop, even in the darkest periods of the Church’s history. 
Jews and Protestants, he says, have at most been forbidden to exercise 
their religion, while nonjuring Catholics are commanded to practise 
theirs, using as priests men whom they look upon as the instruments 
of the devil. 

If we add to these statements the fact that a great number of 
the constitutional clergy were unscrupulous time-serving men, that 
many of them married, we can form some idea of the conflicts which 
must have gone on in Gregoire’s mind. On the one hand he was 
open to the imputation of schism, and on the other of being untrue 
to his oath to serve the Constitution. As a Catholic his position was 
anomalous, though from his Gallican point of view not absolutely 
untenable. As a republican, the form of episcopal tyranny which he 
was compelled to make use of must have revolted him. 

Meanwhile events in Paris were hurrying on. The king got 
frightened, and, acting on the advice of his most intimate friends, 
tried to fly to the frontier. He was stopped, as is well known, at 
"Varennes. Men were uncertain what to do witli him, and it was 
ultimately decided to restore him on his taking the constitutional 
oath. Gregoire protested against this decision. He spoke on the 
question of the inviolability of the royal fugitive. 

I hear some one say (he cried) that a priest should not discuss such a question. 
That shall not stop me; rather than that my opinions be compared with my 
state, I ask that my reasons should he refuted. Yes, if there is a single man who, 
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while causing the laws to be executed, is not imder their jurisdiction; if there is a 
single man before whom the law is silent; if that law, as a writer has said, does 
not hurl its weapon over a horizontal plain to cut down everything in its way, 
then a single individual, paralysing the whole force of the nation, may undertake 
anything against the nation. 

Gregoire then demanded the summoning of a Convention to trj 
the king, but he was not listened to; the majority of the Assembly were 
unwilling to throw away the last remnants of royalty, and the king 
was allowed to accept the Constitution. Seeing this, the Bishop of 
Blois uttered the prophetic words, ‘ II jurera tout et ne tiendra rien.’ 
His prediction was fulfilled. A year later, when the greater part of 
Europe was combined against France, when the king was wavering 
and had increased suspicion by his hesitation in accepting a measure 
ostensibly brought forward for insuring the safety of the country, 
the orator Vergniaud ascended the tribune of the Legislative Assembly. 
In an eloquent speech he warned Louis that acts which were innocent 
in ordinary times were dangerous when public opinion was aroused, 
and told him that the eye of the nation was upon him. Then came 
the 10th of August. The king fled to the Assembly, and was im¬ 
prisoned, partly to save his life, partly to prevent his escape. In 
September began the session of the famous National Convention. 
Gregoire spoke strongly for the abolition of royalty. 

Kings (he said) are in the moral order what monsters are in the order of Nature; 
Courts are the manufactories of crimes and the l)irthplace of corruption; the history 
of kings is the martyrology of the nations. Since we are all equally penetrated 
with these truths, why should we argue on them.'^ 1 demand that my proposition 
should be put to the vote. 

The Assembly rose at these word.s, the president put the question, 
and royalty was abolished. Gregoire later supported the proposition 
at the trial of Louis, but proposed the abolition of the punishment of 
death, hoping that the unfortunate ex-king might be the first to 
enjoy the benefits of the new' law. His proi^osition was not carried, 
and, on Kobespierre's suggestion, it was decided to try Louis before 
the Convention rather than in a regularly constituted law-court. 
Gregoire was prevented by absence from voting on the question of 
the condefnnation, but he gave his adhesion to the decree. His 
enemies have abused this fact into a proof of his being a regieide. 
On his deatihbed he solemnly declared that he had never voted the 
death of any man, and history seems to justify this statement. The 
fact is that a letter was sent to the Convention signed Heraut, Jagot, 
Simon, Gregoire. The letter ends with this clause : * Nous d4clarons 
qne notre voeu est pour la condamnation de Louis Capet par la con¬ 
vention nationale sans appel au peuple,’ &c. 

Originally the words ‘ condamnation k mort ’ were used, but Gr^- 
goire insisted on the eradicating of the words ‘ S mort,’ which was 
done. This incident was used against the Bishop to the end of his 
life, and he was never able to silence his critics. 
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It would be hojpeless to follow in detail the work of the Convention. 
This famous assembly, contrary to common opinion, was essentially 
constructive. It is true that in the end Eobespierre succeeded in 
soiling its name by associating it with crimes for which he is pri¬ 
marily responsible. The Committee of Public Safety was, no doubt, 
its great creation, but it should never be forgotten that there were 
■other.committees, and that most of them did good solid work. 

Gregoire became a member of the Committee of Public Instruction. 
Of its usefulness it is sufficient to say that, among other things, it 
created the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, the Bureau des Longi¬ 
tudes, the Ecole Polytechnique. By it the study of music was 
organised, the blind and deaf received instruction, a school of medi¬ 
cine was founded, the calendar was reformed, the currency was 
rearranged, the decimal system introduced in arithmetic, the uni¬ 
formity of weights and measures and the abolition of patois decreed, 
the Ecole Normale and two schools of rural economy formed, and, 
finally, a system of teaching languages, navigation, mathematics, 
geography, all the sciences, organised, under the name of Ecoles de 
Service Public.' All this practical work, whether good, bad, or indif¬ 
ferent, was carried out by the committee of which Gregoire was a 
member during the most disturbed Y)eriod of the Revolution. 

While ihe Convention was thus endeavouring to reconstruct the 
social machinery in France, while it was laying the foundation of 
institutions which were to last to our own day, and while it was 
building up that great code of law which still influences the legal 
system in half the countries of Europe under the misleading name 
of the Code Napoleon, it had to contend with the Commune, the 
Municipality of Paris established in the Hotel de Ville, and forming 
the centre of a gigantic organisation of secret societies and municipal 
bodies-^a formidable rival to the Convention and to the Committee of 
Public Safety. From the establishment of the Republic till the death 
of Hebert the Commune was a continual threat to the existing 
Government. It overthrew the Girondins when they were masters 
of a majority in the Assembly, and Robespierre himself was only able 
to crush it by a temporary alliance with Banton. We are mainly 
■concerned with one aspect of this struggle. Hebert and Chaumette, 
the leaders of the Commune, were avowed atheists. The Convention 
was inclined to religious toleration, but the leaders of the Commune 
were fanatical in their hatred of all religion. For a time they got 
the upper hand; supernaturalism, and, above all, Catholicism, was 
proscribed, and the churches in Paris and some of the provinces were 
profaned by the disgraceful and puerile scenes known as the Feasts 
of Reason. Many constitutional priests and Protestant ministers 
were carried away by the movement and renounced their faith. A 
mummery which would be laughable if it were not so painful was 
gone through in the Convention, where Gobel, the Archbishop of 
' Ufo of Gr^goite by M. Charles Dugast. 
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Paris, and his chajJains, publicly divested themselves of their office, 
and apologised for their errors against the pure light of ‘ Reason.’ 
Shortly after this Gregoire came in. He was greeted with loud cries, 
and was told to go to the tribune. 

‘ What for ? ’ he asked. 

‘ To renounce your religious charlatanism.’ 

‘ Miserable blasphemers! I was never a charlatan; attached to my 
religion, I have preached its truths, and I wiU always be faithful to it.’ 

With these words he ascended to the tribune. 

I am come here (he said) having a very vague notion of what has happened in 
my absence. People speak to me of sacrifices to my coimtry; I am accustomed to 
them. Is it a question of attachment to the cause of liberty P I have already given 
proof of it. Is it a question of the revenue joined to my office of bishop ? 1 abandon 
it to you without regret. Is it a question of religion ? This matter is outside your 
jurisdiction, and you have no right to approach it. I hear some one speak of 
fanaticism, of superstition. ... I have always opposed them. ... As to me. 
Catholic by conviction, priest by choice, I have been called by the people to be a 
bishop; I have tried to do some good in my diocese, acting on the sacred principles 
which are dear to me, and which I defy you to take from me. I remain a bishop 
to do some more; I appeal to the principle of liberty of worship. 

Gregoire’s firmness on this occasion drew down on him the filthy 
abuse of the atheistical party. His attitude entirely destroyed the 
effect of the miserable aposta.sy of the weak and timid Gobel and his 
friends, who sank into insignificance before the noble resolution of 
the Bishop of Blois. In the worst of times, when priests hardly 
dared to appear in the streets in lay dress, Gregoire continued 
publicly to wear the clerical habit, and he even presided over the 
Convention in episcopal costume. Heaven and earth were moved to 
get him to abjure. He was flattered, he w'as threatened, but he was 
unmoved. His republicanism had been proved, and they dared not 
touch him ; he could even afford to laugh at them. He tells‘us that 
on one occasion Romme came to him to propose the substitution of 
the Decadi for Sunday in the calendar. Gregoire explained to him 
that Sunday had existed long before the birth of either of them, and 
would probably continue long after their deaths. Romme then 
pointed out that astronomers had calculated that after about 3,600 
years the year would no longer be bissextile. When the matter 
came before ■ the committee, Romme proposed the adoption of the 
Decadi, and explained his reasons. Whereupon Gregoire rose and 
moved the adjournment for 3,600 years, which was carried. 

No class of people had heaped more abuse on the Bishop of Blois 
than the dissident priests. Had he been an ordinary man he would 
have felt a secret satisfaction at the persecution which raged against 
them. Had he done so we could hardly have blamed him. But 
Gregoire, if he was a man, was a Christian. He returned good for 
evil, and boldly advocated the cause of religious liberty. By his 
personal efforts, at a time when men were willing to suspect him on 
the least opportunity, he obtained the freedom of some nonjuring 
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priests who were heaped together in confinement at Eochefort, and who 
were being daily decimated by disease brought on by the unhealthy 
atmosphere in which they were confined. Gregoire got no thanks— 
he did not ask for them; he had done his duty, and that was enough. 

The Revolution drew to a close. Robespierre made use of Danton 
to overthrow the Hebertists; he then turned to his ally, and after a 
mock trial sent him and his chief friends to the guillotine. With 
Danton fell the last hope of the Republic. Robespierre had no one 
to fear in the accomplishment of his ambitious schemes. He pro¬ 
claimed the Supreme Being, with himself as high priest. The flowers 
offered to the God of Nature on the great festival became the symbol 
of the blood of human beings poured out before the altar. Anyone 
who was distasteful to the dictator was sure, sooner or later, to find 
himself sent before the revolutionary tribunal. The unscrupulous 
and short-sighted policy of the ‘ Incorruptible ’ was bound to produce 
a reaction. With the 9th Thermidor the Revolution may be said to 
have come to an end. The multitude yelled in triumph as 
Robespierre’s head, with fractured jaw, was held up, bloody and 
ghastly, before them ; and their shout was in reality the death-knell 
of the Republic. The Directory was no doubt an attempt at a repub¬ 
lican dictatorship, but the idea which it represented was for the 
moment out of place. The nation only waited for the coming of a 
master, and it had i^ot to wait long. 

Under the Directory Gregoire retired to his diocese. He busied 
himself in administration and in literary work, and did not re-enter 
public life till the fall of the Directory, when he became a senator 
under the new re<jime. In this capacity he consistently opposed 
every advance of Napoleon. Sometimes he was supported by other 
republicans, sometimes he stood alone. ■ On the question of giving 
Napoleon an hereditary title of emperor, Gregoire voted in opposition, 
with four others. On the establishment of the new nobility one 
sinister black ball was found in the urn; it had been thrown in by 
the ex-Bishop of Blois. 

At the signing of the Concordat Gregoire had had to resign his 
bishopric. He had been consulted on the question of coming to an 
agreement with the Holy See, but had dissented from such a measure 
when brought forward by such a man as Bonaparte. He seems to 
have foreseen the slavery which such a Concordat would bring on 
the Church. When it was signed he submitted to it, but refused to 
make the declaration imposed on constitutional bishops as a condition 
of retaining their sees. Gregoire resigned, and wrote a farewell letter 
to the faithful in his diocese, exhorting them to obey in all things 
the new bishop. From this time till his death he was the object of 
scurrilous attacks from his opponents, lay and clerical. He was 
forced to the expedient of saying mass in his private chapel to avoid 
the insults which might be given to his episcopal character in his 
parish church. This treatment had its inevitable result. Gregoire 
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lost much of his original belief in human nature. He looked back 
to the past, and wrote a kind of history of the solitaries of Port Eoyal. 
He was not a Jansenist, but he admired the great men of that school, 
and longed for the return of the spirit which had produced them. 
When Spain seemed to be waking into life, Gregoire declared that 
he could not undertake to say whether a revolution was likely to 
prove a blessing or a curse. Still, he always remained true to his 
convictions. He protested against the secularisation of the Papal 
States when priests of the Concordat were silent with fear of the 
tyrant before whom they were officially compelled to grovel. Men 
tried to bribe him, and when that failed they threatened. Both 
were in vain: Gregoire remained a living protest against the 
usurper’s schemes of unscrupulous self-aggrandisement. Some years 
before the fall of Napoleon he drew up a manifesto to be published 
on the slightest sign of weakness or defeat on the part of the 
Emperor. The object of this document was to rouse the nation to 
force Napoleon to abdicate. The fall of the Empire drew from 
Gregoire a sharp criticism of the Constitution of 1814. But if a 
republican, he was no revolutionist. Once the Constitution was 
accepted he ceased to criticise, and submitted for the sake of peace. 

Under the Bourbons the ex-Bisliop of Blois was worse off than 
before. The returned hnigres hated him. And men who had been 
republicans while republicanism was the order of the day detested a 
man whose life was a continual protest against their own inconsistency. 
Gregoire bitterly complains in his M6moires that men who had, under 
the Hebertist regime, accused him of fanaticism for his adherence to 
Catholicism, now turned round and reviled liim as impious for his 
consistent republicanism. 

A few years after the restoration the antipathy of which he was 
the object was brought home to him in a public manner. The 
electors of Grenoble, famous in the history of reform, asked the ex- 
Bishop to represent them. He was unwilling, but finally accepted 
their ofier. His election was a signal for a storm. Eeturned emigres, 
colonists who hated him for what he had done; for the slaves, and 
a host of others, raised a cry that a regicide should not sit in a consti¬ 
tutional chamber. Even timid liberals tried to persuade him to 
retire, on the ground that, the presence of an avowed Jacobin would 
weaken their paity. But Gregoire stood firm, and compelled the 
chamber to expel him liy a procedure which will be handed down to 
history as one of the most scandalous pieces of political jobbery 
and double-dealing ever known. Gregoire bad gained a moral victory, 
and he punished his enemies as a Christian should. 

They have excluded me (he said) as unworthy. Ah! may the great Judge, on 
the day when we must all ap])car before Him, not find them more unworthy than 
I am. I pray for them, and I pardon them. 

Again, writing to the electors of the Department of Is^re, he said :-t- 
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Their efforts to destroy my reputation have failed j physical assassination would 
be but a natural outcome of their menaces, whether written or spoken, to which I 
would answer, as did Francois de Guise to Poltrot, ‘If your religion leads you to 
assassinate me, mine commands me to pardon you.’ 

After this Gregoire Avrote much on subjects which were dear to 
him, and his pen was constantly employed in refuting the calumnies 
which were heaped on him. lie had often to defend himself against 
the accusation of regicide, and to repeat his well-known assertion, 
‘ Je n’ai jamais vote la mort de personne.’ Even Guizot was drawn 
along by the stream of slander, and the ex-Bishop had to employ his 
powers agaihst him. In all this he' was hampered by the Censors, 
who mutilated his letters and left untouched those of his accusers. 

Gregoire, become old and feeble, lived till his heart was once more 
gladdened for a moment by tlie revolution of July, 1830. He 
warned his fellow-countrymen against re-establishing haonarchy, but 
he was not listened to. His pamphlet on this occasion is interesting, 
having been written, as it were, in ariiculo morlis, and showing that 
his opinions remained unchanged. 

On his deathbed he sent for his parish priest. The priest com¬ 
municated with the Archbishop, who wrote to Gregoire exhorting him 
to make a retractation, and told the priest to exact it before giving him 
the Sacraments. Gregoire refused, on the ground that he had 
nothing whicli his conscience coitJiAelled him to retract. The priest 
left him, and he Avas finally driven to seek the help of an ecclesiastic 
who had Avritten much against him, but whose genuineness he had 
suspected from the tone in which he Avrote. To this man the ex- 
Bishop appealed, and his call was not in vain, 3 le made his confession, 
received the last rites of the Church, and prepared to meet his Creator, 
He died on the 28th of May, 1831, at the age of eighty-one. In his 
will it was found that he had left 4,000 francs to found an annual 
mass for his calumniators and enemies, living or dead. 

Everything considered, Gregoire stands high above most of his 
contemporaries, Avho with him were called to take part in the great 
drama of the French Eevolution. If at times he was carried away 
with the stream, there were moments when he rose to an almost 
sui)ematural height, as when he stood alone in the tribune of the 
National Convention and fearlessly confessed Christ. He died, as he had 
lived, a Catholic and a republican. He Lad his faults. , Some of his 
speeches breathe a tone of fanatical republicanism unsuited to our 
more mature and more scientific point of view. But in this he*was 
the child of his time. We, who have the advantage of being 
imbued with the dynamical view of history, where all is growth 
and where monarchies and republics have their place, should not 
blame one who lived almost a century ago, whose childhood was 
passed in an old world, and whose old age found him standing on the 
threshold of a new one. 


William Gibsoit. 
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THE POETRY OF D. G. ROSSETTI 


If Eossetti had never written a line of poetry we could well imagine 
some discriminating critic exclaiming, as he wandered through a 
collection of the artist’s pictures, ‘ If Eossetti had only been a poet! ’ 
Yet now that he has been a poet, and a very considerable poet too 
—for we have IMr. Euskin telling us that he is, in his opinion, greater 
as a poet than as a painter—there are not a few persons who turn 
away from his poetry with disappointment, and, in order to justify the 
original and dignified conception which they have formed of him in 
his dual character, take refuge in the recollection of the influence he 
exercised upon his friends, upon contemporary art, and through art 
upon the life of the nation. 

It is no ordinary character that Mr. Holman Hunt draws for us 
when he describes ' this poet-painter at work in his studio, or amongst 
those intimates to whom he so rigidly confined his acquaintance. ‘ A 
young man of decid(?dly foreign aspect, about five feet seven and a 
quarter inches in height, with long brown hair touching his shoulders, 
9 ot taking care to w’alk erect, but rolling carelessly as he slouched 
along, pouting with parting lips, staring with dreamy eyes, not look¬ 
ing directly at any point, but gazing listlessly about. . . . ’ But 
this ‘ apparently careless and defiant youth ’ would prove on closer 
acquaintance ‘ courteous, gentle and winsome, generous in compli¬ 
ment, rich in interest in the pursuits of others.’ Under the trials of 
studio work, we are told—and, indeed, can well believe—he manifes¬ 
ted at times an ‘ uncontrollable temper ’; but ‘ when liis work did not 
oppress his spirits, when his soul was not tormented by some un¬ 
happy angel-model—frightened out of its wits in turn by his fiery 
impatience—he could not restrain his then happy memory of divine 
poesy.’ At such times he would chant in a voice ‘ rich and full of 
passion ’ . . . now in the * lingua Toscana ’ and again in that of the 
‘ well of English undefiled.’ 

At the time of the formation of the Pre-Eaphaelite Brotherhood, 
Eossqtti had, according to his friend Mr. Hunt, ‘a greater acquaint¬ 
ance with the poetic literature of Europe than, perhaps, any living 
man.’ Moreover, he was essentially a proselytiser.’ Himself steeped 

’ Contemporary Iteview, April-June, 1886. 
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in poetry, he wished to give a poetic form to the life of his contempo¬ 
raries. Failing in this, he resolutely excluded from his sympathies all 
that in the life of the age appeared to interfere with this ideal life. 
A man who thought that ‘ people had no right to be different from 
the people of Dante’s time,’ and considered the pattern of a curtain or 
the form of a chair a matter of greater importance to mankind than 
the Evolution Hypothesis or the doctrine of Conservation of Energy, 
must certainly be credited with a highly artistic temperament, but 
more than this is required to make a poet. Undoubtedly a perso¬ 
nality more essentially ‘ poetic ’ than that of Eossetti has seldom or 
never been presented to the world. But for the composition of great 
poetry a personality is not enough. Byron had that, but Matthew 
Arnold does not therefore include him among the ‘ glorious class of 
the best.’ These are endowed with an extended range of vision 
and a knowledge of the heart of man sympathetic almost to clair- 
voyancy. Byron was wholly concerned with the life of the period, 
and of that he could only see one aspect, the narrowness of the 
majority of ‘ respectable ’ people: and his criticism of life was confined 
to an exposure, not always in the best possible taste, of their prudery 
and hypocrisy. The fact that he made himself the principal cha¬ 
racter in all his poetry, and that he invariably asserted the discontent 
which formed the burden of his song to be universal and inevitable, 
whereas it was in truth the reflex of his own unhappy experience, 
justified Macaulay’s taunt that ‘ never was there such variety in 
monotony as that of Byron,’ and seriously endangered his claim to be 
called a great poet. Similarly the circumstances of Eossetti’s life, 
and the fierce concentration of himself into the life of art that made 
him as Euskin said ‘ the chief intellectual force in the establishment 
of the modern romantic school in England,’ prevented him from attain¬ 
ing that wide comprehension, that calm and level attitude of mind, 
which can alone afford a basis for an adequate criticism of life. 

But there is another test of poetic value—the possession or not of 
that quality of ‘ earnestness ’ on which Aristotle, and after him Arnold, 
insists. ‘ Genuine poetry,’ says Arnold, ‘ is composed in the soul.’ 
‘ Composed in the soul,’ here at least we have an unmistakable 
characteristic of the man who wrote 

O dearest! while we liTecl and died 
A living death in every day, 

Some hours we still were side by side, 

When where I was you too might stay 
And rest and need not go away. 

O nearest, furthest! can there be. 

At length some hard-earned heart-won home, 

Where—exile changed to sanctuary— 

Our lot may fill indeed its sum, 

And you mvy wait and I may come ? 

Here, I say, we have a good assurance for our belief in the genuine 
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character of Eossetti’s poetry. But before we consider its import/ let 
hs first note those aspects in which he has no claim to excellence. 
By thus limiting our expectations we shall be in a better position to 
judge of his real merits. 

In the first place, we cannot expect in Eossetti’s poetry an inter¬ 
pretation of life such as we find in the ‘ world ’ poets. No one would 
think of writing of him, as Pope writes of Homer, that ‘ it seemed 
not enough to have taken in the whole circle of the arts, and the 
whole compass of nature.’ Or as Sismondi writes of Dante, ‘ That 
great genius conceived in his vast imagination the mysteries of the 
invisible creation, and unveiled them to the eyes of the astonished 
world.’ Or as Johnson did of Milton, that ‘he had considered 
creation in its whole extent.’ Or as Dryden of Shakespeare, that he 
‘ of all modern and perhaps ancient poets had the largest and most 
comprehensive soul.’ 

Eossetti is also deficient in what Goethe calls the ‘ architectonics ’ 
of poetry. His chief work, ‘ The House of Life,’ is a mere sonnet- 
sequence—a series of individually perfect but entirely independent 
pieces. Not only is he deficient in this faculty of construction, and 
generally in the sense of proportion so conspicuous in the Greek 
poets, but that which Aristotle calls the ‘ very soul ’ of the poetic 
composition, the plot or story, is of necessity absent from his works. 
Possibly he thought that this function of the poetic art belonged 
more especially to fiction in the nineteenth century. It is at least 
certain that he was not wanting in power to portray actions. No¬ 
thing could be more essentially dramatic than the death of William 
the Atheling in ‘ The White Ship.’ 

He knew her face and he heard her cry, 

And he said, ‘ Put hack ! She must not die! ’ 

• *••••• 

God only knows where hia soul did wake, 

But I saw him die for liis sister’s sake. 

While that his eye was no less keen for scenic effect than that of 
a Greek tragedian is shown by a score of passages in his longer 
poems; not to mention a whole class that are nothing but pictures 
rendered into poetry. But the poetic afflatus is too intense ever to 
last longer than is barely sufficient for a single episode. The flames 
of the sacrifice burn so fiercely that they consume the very altar upon 
which they are offered. 

Neither is there any decided trace—to turn from the matter of 
his poetry to his manner-^of the ‘ fascinating felicity ’ of Keats; still 
less of the supreme genius of Shakespeare, who was ‘ naturally 
learned ’; in whom were present ‘ all the images of nature ’ which he 
drew ‘ not laboriously but luckily.’ Apart from internal evidence, we 
have Michael Kossetti’s account of his brother’s poetic method. 
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According to him, Dante Rossetti was a ‘ very festidious writer.’ He 
wrote, indeed, out of a large fund of thought ‘ which would culminate 
in a clear impulse or (as we say) an inspiration ’; but in the execution 
of his poems * he was heedful and reflective from the first, and he 
spared no pains in clarifying and perfecting.’ 

Even if we narrow the comparison and ask what was his compre¬ 
hension of the life of the age, Rossetti’s poetry appears equally 
inadequate. Of his want of sympathy with its scientific aspect I have 
already written. As his brother remarks, ‘ he was anti-scientific to 
the marrow.’ But this is in itself an insufficient reason for the entire 
indifference, apparent in his works, to the progress and travail of 
humanity. It does not excuse the fact that there are in his poetry 
no lines instinct witli the pride of material progress, such as Tenny¬ 
son’s : 

Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward, let us range. 

Let the great world spin for ever, down the ringing grooves of change. 

No cry interpretative of its spiritual unrest such as Browning’s 
‘ Truth at any cost ’; no figure sympathetic to England’s life such as 
Arnold’s ‘ Weary Titan.’ The reason lies solely in the limitations of 
his own temperament. The exclusive spirit which was shown in his 
choice of associates and in his manner of life is equally manifested in 
the choice of his poetic sphere. Just as Rossetti’s nature was con¬ 
centrated into a single phase of the life of art, so his poetic thought 
is limited to a con.sideration of that passion which a 2 q)eared to him 
to offer most scope for the study of the beautiful in the life of man. 

But within this sphere Rossetti’s poetry rings true. This limita¬ 
tion once recognised, and there is an end to our disap^wintment. We 
feel that by his poetry a door is opened for us into the ‘ soul’s sphere 
of infinite images,’ and that, of all the poet voices, his voice is most 
near to that sweet utterance which, in his own unequalled line. 

Is like a band Laid softly on the soul. 

« 

Dante had striven by his ‘ Vita Nuova ’ to give an altogether 
higher and more spiritual conception of the passion of love to his 
mediffival contemjioraries in his great epic; while Virgil acts as his 
guide, it is Beatrice that ins 2 )ireH and encourages him in his moments 
of despondency. Rossetti, following in the steps of his master, like¬ 
wise interprets the passion of love. In so doing he has brought into 
his considerations the fuller knowledge and the wider spiritual ex¬ 
perience of the nineteenth centmy. Not only has he by his poetry 
widened the gamut of human 2 iassion, but he has introduced half¬ 
tones to which the mediieval ear must naturally have been deaf. In 
particular he has approached a problem of peculiar and special in¬ 
terest at the present time—the endurance of an earthly union under 
the changed conditions of a future existence. The consideration of 
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this question was deepened by the circumstances of his marriage. 
His own enjoyment of wedded life had been brief. In such love he 
recognised the purest and most perfect of human passions—an influ¬ 
ence which above all else raised the spirit of men’s actions. To think 
that this relationship was only for earth, when it was in truth a fore¬ 
taste of heaven, revolted his ardent nature, and in his poetry he has 
endeavoured so to interj^ret the earthly manifestations of this passion 
as to demonstrate its fitness for the sphere of heaven.® To prove the 
truth of this belief is the desire of his heart, a desire continually and 
eloquently poured forth throughout his poetry. 

Your heart is never awny, 

But ever with mine, for ever. 

For ever without endeavour. ‘ 

To-morrow, love, as to-day; 

Two blent lienrts never astray, 

Two souls no power may sever, 

Together, 0 my love, for over I 

When such a motive has a chief place in the presentation of the 
theme, it follows that Rossetti’s conception of the passion of love is 
essentially elevated. The passion which he portrays as existing on 
earth is, indeed, that of a man keenly alive to all sensuous beauties, 
but this human passion is dominated by the spiritual element which 
is the basis on which the doctrine of the continuity of love rests.® 
For him Love’s throne was not with ‘ Kindred powers the heart finds 
fair,’ Truth, Hope, Fame, Oblivion, Youth, Life, Death, 

but far above 

All passionate wind of welcome and farewell 
He sat in breathless bowers they dream not of. 

To portray the manifestations of love in its most perfect form, 
with the most subtle feeling and the richest imagery, to introduce an 
element of spiritual interpretation, to assert its continuance in the 
aftbr-world, is his chosen task. For that task he possessed the 
fullest equipment. To his passionate Italian natute and his un- 
€qualled appreciation of the beautiful he added a spirit of devotion so 

* ‘ Lady, I fain would tell how evermore 
- Thy soul I know not from thy body, nor 

Tliee from myself, neither our love from God.’— Tfcart's Ilfipe, 

• Undoubtedly Ilo.ssetti lias provoked the charge of materialism brought against 
him by his mahner of reprc.scnting spiritual ideas in the most material form. When 
he wishes to paint a spirit the form his conception takes is that of the most beautiful 
of beings cognisant to the senses in association with material emblems symbolic of 
the highest ideas of conduct. Similarly in his poetry he surrounds a spiflitnal con¬ 
ception with the most sensuous images. Therefore in any estimate of the character 
of his poetic ideas it is necessary to make due allowance for the manner in which 
they are presented. If this is done, it will be found that the spiritual tone which 
characterises the faces of llossetti’.s women in his paintings, and which has enriched 
the world of art with a new type of female (facial) beauty, underlies in a scarcely 
less degree the sonnets of ‘ The House of Life.’ 
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deep that it led him upon his wife’s untimely death to bury in her 
grave the volume of poems he had ready for publication. He is never 
tired of asserting the supremacy of Love. Sometimes it is Love’s 
power to discern and reward the true soul on which he dwells. So 
Rose Mary, after she has passed through scenes of conflict in whidh 
the electric atmosphere is lightened ever and anon by flashes of lurid 
lightning, ultimately triumphs over the Beryl-stone, and hears the 
voice of Love saying : 

Thee, true soul, shall thy Truth prefer 
To blessed Mary’s rose-bower : 

AVarmed and lit in thy place afar 
AVith guerdon-fires of the sweet Love-star 
AA’^here hearts of steadfast lovers are. 

Sometimes he magnifies the greatness of the spiritual principle by 
an assertion of the littleness of the human vehicle. 

I, what am I to Love, the lord of all? 

One murmuring shell he gathers from the sand,— 

One little heart-flame sheltered in his hand. 

Yet through thine eyes lie grants me clearest call 

And veriest touch of power primordial 
That any hour-girt life may understand. 

In the jire.sentation of his theme he has extended the usual re¬ 
sources of poetic art by methods more especially suggested by his 
artistic genius. In particular he has employed the princijfles of Pre- 
raphaelite painting with extraordinary skill to heighten and sustain 
the human tension by a contrast with the calmness and unconcern of 
Nature. This aspect of his poetry is one that is so important that an 
exact example may be pardoned, AYhen Aloyse the Bride tells her 
‘ sad prelude strain ’ more than once the stillness of the chamber is 
broken by sounds borne in from the outside world. And we are told 
that once Amelotte 

Heard from beneath the plunge and float 
Of a hound swimming in the moat. 

AA’^hat a touch is that! how, in our perception, the darkened quiet 
chamber, the sad low voice, .the open casement, are all illuminated by 
the plunge of that hound in the still water of the moat in the hot 
midday. 

The trick Rossetti has of representing both mankind and material 
objects in a pictorial or conventional form; his unconscious assump¬ 
tion in his poetry that the reader is conversant with the principles 
and even some of the technical aspects of art, is sometimes vexatious. 
But we may laugh now at the petulancy of the ‘ Quarterly Reviewer 
who wrote of Rossetti’s characters, ‘ The further oflf they get from 
Nature, the more they resemble mere pictures, the better they 
please . . .’ the poet and his school. We have at least learnt to be 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 198 U 
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grateful for Eossetti’s picture-poems and poem-pictures. The 
distance from which we look back upon his poetry is too short yet to 
allow us to see it in just perspective; but already his name has won 
an honoured place among the poets of the century. Let him answer 
the critics in his own words:— 

Around the vase of life at your slow pace 
He has not crept, but turned it with his hands, 

And all its sides already understands. 

And he has filled this vase with wine for blood, 

"With blood for tears, with spice for burning vow, 

And watered flowers for buried love most fit; 

And would have cast it shattered to the flood, 

Yet in Fate’s name has kept it whole; which now 
Stands empty till his ashes fall in it. 

W. Basil Wobsfold. 
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A^r OPEN LETTER TO LORD MEATH 

In the issue of this Eeview of March 1893 you quote and endorse 
an accusation against me and the people of the Southern section of 
the Union, so unjust to myself, and so wide of the facts in general, 
that I am constrained to reply. The love of truth that characterises 
every honourable gentleman, whether titled or untitled, should cause 
you, my Lord, to welcome the correction I shall make. The Anglo- 
Saxon love of fair play, I do not permit myself to doubt, will secure 
the publication of this reply through the same medium by which 
your erroneous statements were given to the public. 

There is no internal or other evidence that you visited any por¬ 
tion of the Southern States. Your information was taken at second 
hand and from partisan sources. I make no imputation of a lack of 
candour on your part, but there is abundant evidence of a lack of 
caution. 

The gist of your charge against me is contained in these words:— 

‘ The Cleveland Leader, commenting on a speech lately made by 
Bishop Fitzgerald, of the Methodist Church, South, says: “ The 
Bishop has disgraced himself and his Church by making a speech in 
defensive of the lynchers of coloured men in the South, declaring that 
the ‘ unspeakable crime ’ for which negroes are lynched places them 
beyond the pale of the law,” ’ 

There is more of the same sort from the same source. An indict¬ 
ment is made against the whole body of the white people of the 
South as murderers, or the abettors of murderers, followed by tlie 
astounding statement, in your own language, that ‘ the Southern 
Press, as a whole, supports the mob in the perpetration of these out¬ 
rages.’ 

Had you taken time in your journeyings to visit in person the 
section you so grossly mispresent, and had opportunity to read for 
yourself the Southern newspapers, you could not have made-a state¬ 
ment so wide of the truth. We know too well what may be expected 
from the bitterness of party spirit and sectional animosity in times of 
high political excitement; but that you, a foreigner, writing for a 
leading periodical, in the r&le of traveller, philosopher, and critic, 
should have allowed yourself to become the echo and purveyor of such 
a calumny is surprising. 

d2 
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The injustice done to me by your Lordship is a small matter, but 
as a patriotic citizen and Christian man I cannot willingly rest under 
the imputation of holding and expressing sentiments that should 
subject me to the contempt of aU good men or the commiseration 
due to imbecility. The utterances attributed to me are so abhorrent 
to my whole nature, and so contrary to the whole course of my life, 
that I can but feel a just resentment that you, a Eight Honourable 
Earl of the British kingdom, should take up such a reproach against 
a fellow-man on no better evidence than that of a partisan newspaper 
in the heat of a poKtical campaign. 

Never on any occasion have I made a speech or written a line in- 
defence of the lynching of coloured men in the South, or approving of 
Lynch law of any sort. On the contrary, as editor for twenty years,, 
from 1871 to 1890, of the Christian Advocate, the general organ of 
the Methodist E 2 nscopal Church, South, I constantly 02 )i)osed all such 
lawlessness with the earnestness of strong conviction and, I may add, 
with the approval of my large constituency freely expressed. 

In the newspaper interview which was the basis of the misrepre¬ 
sentation which was imposed upon you, I did say that the perpetrator 
of a certain nameless crime, whether black or white, was outlawed in 
every part of the United States, I only stated this as a fact. My 
object was not to justify such action, but to show that it was 
unfair and unjust to the South to make that section the object 
of special denunciati^, I might have added that the number of 
such lynchings last year was jiroportionately larger in the North than 
in the South, but I did not care to take an invidious point, having no 
liking for the jouerility exhibited in replying to an abusive epithet by 
saying, ‘You are another.’ Sectionalism everywhere is jnone to con¬ 
done its own misdoings or shortcomings by magnifying those of other 
sections. 

In that newspaper interview I was careful to say that the great 
body of kindly, industrious, and orderly negroes should not be held 
responsible for the acts of a few brutes of their own race, 

I also said that it was a noticeable fact that in the utterances of 
certain religious bodies, partisan newspapers, and public speakers in 
the North there was no expression of the least feeling of compassion 
for the white women and little children who were the unhappy 
victims of unspeakable outrage. Perhaps this remark, which seemed 
to give great offence, may seem irrelevant, but it seemed proper to¬ 
me at the time, and I have no aj)ology to offer for it. If the 
clamours of partisanship and the mouthings of phariseeism drowned 
the shrieks of outraged womanhood in one quarter, that was no reason 
why I should be deaf or silent. It has been said to me that this re¬ 
mark of mine was what roused the resentment of my critics, and 
brought upon me the calumny that met your eye, and which you, my 
Lord circulated beyond the Atlantic. It was this crime that caused 
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the British soldiers at JLiUcknow to blow the perpetrators to atoms 
from the mouths of the British cannon to which they had been bound. 
The civilised world then shuddered at these scenes, but we on this 
side of the Atlantic heard no remonstrance from those who, like your 
Lordship, are ready to go into hysterics over a lynching in the South 
for a similar atrocity. 

No one who knows me. North or South, would give a moment’s 
credence to the accusation made against me by the Cleveland Lead^. 
I have been a life-long friend of the negro race. My first pastoral 
work as a minister of the Gospel was in behalf of a congregation of 
negro Methodists in Georgia. The leading ministers of the negro 
churches in the South have given abundant evidence that they regard 
me as a true friend of their people. I have never failed to avail 
myself of every opportunity to promote their temporal and religious 
welfare. Any honest man, white or black, who knows the facts 
will corroborate these statements. 

The foregoing will suffice for what is personal to myself in con¬ 
nection with this matter. In the interest of truth I may be 
allowed to consider it in its more general aspects. The sweeping 
indictment made by your Lordship against the whole Southern Press 
and people calls for some reply. 

A study of the facts of history will show that the South is more 
the victim than the criminal in this whole matter. No black man, 
born free, was ever enslaved by the South. Old England and New 
England conducted the slave trade; the South never did. African 
slavery was a colonial institution. All the thirteen original States of 
the Union were slaveholding. Because of the nature of the climate 
and productions the mass of the negroes drifted southward. They 
were not emancipated, but sold and transported thither by their 
Northern owners. Their rapid increase and the fiuy of party spirit 
precipitated a condition of things precluding calm discussion and a 
peaceful solution of the slavery question. The war came, and with it 
the emancipation of the nc'grocs. I have met no man, woman or 
child, who regrets that the South is free from the inslitution of 
slavery, or who would be willing to have it fastened upon the South 
again, as the mother country did at the first. 

At the beginning of the war in 1861, in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, there were 250,000 negro communicant^ and no less 
than a million negroes under its religious instruction and influence. 
Other religious bodies in the South, notably the Baptists, were also 
doing good work in evangelising these people. 

There is no parallel in history to the spectacle presented by the 
whites and negroes during the terrible years of the civil war. Among 
the millions of negroes not one case of insurrection or massacre took 
place, though in some localities the negroes outnumbered the whites 
ten to one. This is to the honour of both races. It shows that the 
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white people of the South were a Christian people, whose treatment 
of these slaves whom they had received mainly as an inheritance from 
Old England had elevated them to a much higher plane of civilisation 
during the few generations that had passed. 

It is not too much to say, my Lord, that all that is most hopeful 
and cheering in the condition and prospects of the negroes in the 
South rests upon the foundations laid by the Christian people of that 
section before the war. Most of their trusted leaders were’once slaves, 
and were converted and trained for Christian service under the ante 
helium dispensation. The good men and women from the North who 
have since taken hold of this work have done well in many places. 
Conspicuous among these philanthropists are the men and women 
who have founded and managed Fisk University and the Tennessee 
Central College at Nashville, Tennessee, and Clark University and 
Crammon Theological Seminary at Atlanta, Georgia. It is nothing 
against these worthy philanthropists that they have been handicapped 
and their labours discounted in the estimation of many by the follies 
of parties whose zeal was in the inverse ratio to their common sense. 

The fact is, my Lord, that neither Old England nor New England, 
neither the North nor the South, has any good ground for self-com¬ 
placency concerning this matter. The Anglo-Saxons everywhere love 
to have their own way. They have dealt with weaker peoples with 
a hard and heavy hand. The Fed Indians of America, the brown 
men of East India, the black men of Africa and of the Southern 
States of the American Union all tell substantially the same story of 
subjugation and domination. The fact that white men in Ireland, 
an integral part of the British kingdom, are to this day denied the 
rights of home rule enjoyed by fellow-subjects in England, is a 
flagrant instance of injustice nearer to you to which your Lordship 
might properly devote some part of the reprobation directed against 
the sinners of the South. It has long been a convenient custom to 
confess all the sins of the Britishers and Northerners upon the heads 
of the Southern peo])le whose record, when the whole story shall 
have been told, will give them as little cause to blush before men or 
to tremble before God as that of any of their censors. 

Nobody in the South is sorry that African slavery is dead. No¬ 
body wishes to bring it back to life. The negro question remains. 
Human wisdom is inadequate to the task of its solution. There is 
much cant about caste and the colour-line in certain quarters. There 
is some hypocrisy and much self-delusion among those who never 
tire of lecturing and abusing the Southern people. Their actions 
prove that they do not mean what they say. Those who denounce 
caste practise it . Those who oppose the colour-line maintain it. 
The colour-line is as closely drawn in the North as in the South, 
Intermarriage between the races, which is the test 'of social equality, 
is practically unknown in either section. A very intelligent bishop 
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of the African Methodist Church said to me: ‘ The colour-line meets 
me everywhere. In the North, as in the South, I am a nigger, with 
two'^rs. It is true a Northern audience will listen to me on the 
platform and applaud me, especially if I should be a little severe in 
my talk about the white people of the South; but they don’t invite 
me to their homes. I never eat at their tables or sleep in their beds.’ 

What of the negro’s future ? He has faith, music, and eloquence. 
I have never known a negro who was an infidel. I have known 
thousands who believed too much, but not one who believed too little. 
Almost every negro is a natural musician. The average negro is 
more eloquent than the average white man of equal intelligence. 
Taking the best of the negro race, one could hope for almost any¬ 
thing in their future. Taking the worst, we might well despair of 
anything. Sweeping generalisations in either direction are decep¬ 
tive. Negroes differ from one another, as white men differ from one 
another. As a whole, God has made no kindlier race. While in 
bondage they were the most faithful of servants. In return for the 
compulsory service then rendered to the white race, they obtained 
the rudiments of civilisation and Christianity. Of one thing aU con¬ 
cerned may feel assured—the ethnological line of separation will be 
maintained. The wisest and best of the negro leaders believe, and 
believe truly, that amalgamation between the blacks and the whites 
would result in the demoralisation of both races, and in the ultimate 
extinction of one of them. More and more have I been led to look 
to Africa for a final solution of this race problem. It is evident that 
the negroes of the South are not yet ready to go back to their 
fatherland, and nobody thinks of compulsory emigration. They were 
brought to America without their consent in the first place; to take 
them away against their will would be a double wrong. My faith is 
undoubting that God has some purpose concerning them worthy of 
Himself. If that purpose be the Christianisation of their fatherland, 
they will be wilhng in the day of His power. The situation demands 
faith in God, invincible patience, and the application of the golden 
rule on the part of the Southern people, who are providentially 
charged with the heaviest responsibility in this matter. It demands 
also a fairness, sympathy, and brotherliness on the part of their 
critics, too often lacking heretofore in their dealing with this com¬ 
plex problem, of which the hasty utterance of your Lordship in this 
Keview is a notable example. 

In any event I shall continue to wish well to the negro, and in 
my sphere, and according to the measure of my ability and oppor¬ 
tunity, do what I can to advance his interests for this world and for 
the next. 

0. P. Fitzgekald. 

Bishop’s Boom, Methodist Episcopal Church, 

South Nashville, Term.: Juno 30, 1893. 
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ESOTERIC BUDDHISM: 

A REJOINDER 

Ix giving an account of the religious movement which was originated 
by Madame Blavatsky, and which in England is best known under the 
name of Esoteric Buddhism, I could not help saying something 
about the antecedents of that remarkable woman, though I knew 
that I should give pain to her numerous friends and admirers and 
expose rpyself to rejoinders from some of them. I should have pre¬ 
ferred saying nothing about her personally, and in order to avoid 
entering into unpleasant details I referred my readers to the biogra¬ 
phical articles written in no unfriendly spirit by her own sister, and 
published not long ago in the Nouvelle Revue. But the movement 
which bears her name is so intimately connected with her own history, 
and depends so much on her personal character and the validity of 
the claims which she made for herself, or which were made for her 
by her disciples, that it was quite impossible to speak of Esoteric 
Buddhism without saying something also of Madame Blavatsky and 
her antecedents. Though I tried to take as charitable a view as pos¬ 
sible of her life and character, yet I was quite prepared that, even after 
the little I felt bound to say, some of her friends and disciples would 
take up the gauntlet and defend their lately departed prophetess. 
Heath wipes out the recollection of many things which mar the 
beauty and proportion of every human life, and in the case of our own 
friends and acquaintances we often see how, as soon as their eyes are 
closed in death, our own eyes seem closed to every weakness and 
fault which we saw but too clearly during their lifetime. It is in 
human nature that it should be so. While the battle of life is going 
on, and while we have to stand up for what is right against what is 
wrong, our eyes are but too keen to see the mote in our brother’s 
eye; but when we look on our friend for the last time in his placid 
and peaceful slumber, many things which we thought ought not to 
be forgiven and could never be forgotten are easily forgiven [and 
wiped out from our memory. Be mortuis nil nisi bene is an old 
and, if it is rightly interpreted, a very true saying. It is quite right 
that we should abstain from saying anything about the departed 
except what is kind and throws no discredit on them; but it is not 
right that we should exaggerate their goodness or greatness, and 
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make saints or heroes of them, when we know that they were far 
from being either the one or the other. In cases, more particularly, 
where the name or authority of a departed teacher is invoked to lend 
a higher sanction to doctrines which may be either true or false, 
survivors are often in duty bound to speak out, however distasteful 
it may be to them to seem to attack those who can no longer defend 
themselves. 

But though I was quite prepared to see Madame Blavatsky and 
her life and doctrines warmly defended by her disciples, I was not pre¬ 
pared to see one of her favomite pupils coming forward so soon after 
her death to throw her over and claim for himself the whole merit 
of having originated and named and formulated Esotenc Buddhism 
and all that is implied by that name. I knew indeed that a fierce 
struggle was going on for the mantle of JMadame Blavatsky, and that 
Colonel Olcott had not yet decided who was to be recognised as her 
legitimate successor. Few people ouiside the inner circle would 
grudge Mr. Sinnett the exclusive paternity of Esoteric Buddhism, but 
history is history, and I ask all who have watched the origin and 
growth of Esoteric Buddhism, what would Mr. Sinnett have been with¬ 
out Madame Blavatsky ? It is true that Zeus gave birth to Athene 
without the help of Hera; but did Esoteric Buddhism spring full- 
armed from the forehead of Mr. Sinnett ? Though he assures us that 
he claims no merit at the expense of Madame Blavatsky, yet he says in 
so many words that she was not the writer wlio formulated the system 
of Esoteric Buddhism. He admits that she founded the Theosophical 
Society, but he adds that with Theosophy itself her own merits and 
demerits have nothing to do. He admits that it was through Madame 
Blavatsky that ho himself came into relation with the fountains of 
information from which his own teaching has been derived. He 
says that he cannot be sufficiently grateful for her aid. But he boldly 
claims to be an independent thinker, a new messenger from the same 
Mahatmas whom Madame Blavatsky also endeavoured to represent. 
He repudiates the idea that he was a mere messenger from her. It 
was he, not she, who was entrusted with the task of putting into 
intelligible shape the views of life and nature entertained by certain 
Eastern initiates. Nay, as if afraid that those whose messenger he 
professes to be might hereafter appear at Simla, and claim the credit 
of being the real originators of Esoteric Buddhism, he puts in a caveat 
and says, ‘ Whether I obtained Esoteric Buddhism from a Mahatma 
on the other side of the Himalaya or from my own head is of no 
consequence.’ This sounds ominous, and very much like a first 
attempt to throw over hereafter, not Madame Blavatsky only, but 
likewise the trans-Himalayan Mahatmas. Very few people will 
agree with Mr. Sinnett that it is of no consequence whether he 
obtained his transcendent philosophy from ultra-montane Mahatmas 
or from his own inner consciousness. If he had ever crossed from 
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India to the other side of the Himalayan mountain range, he would 
hold a place of honour among geographical discoverers. If, when 
arrived at the snowy heights so well described by Hiouen-tsang and 
others, he had made the acquaintance there of one or several Mahatmas, 
and been able to converse with them, whether in Tibetan or in Sanskrit 
or even in Hindustani, on the profoundest problems of philosophy, he 
would rank second only to Csoma Korbsi; and if, moreover, he could 
prove that such doctrines as he himself comprehends under the name 
of Esoteric Buddhism were at present taught there by people, whether 
of Tibetan, Chinese, or Indian origin, he would have revolutionised 
the history of human thought in that part of the world. But if he 
addressed the Geograjjhical or the Asiatic or the Eoyal Society, the 
first questions which he would have to answer would surely be. By 
what route did you cross the Himalaya ? What were the names of 
your Mahatmas, and where did they dwell ? In what language or 
through what interpreters did you converse with them on such 
abstruse topics as those which you call Esoteric Buddhism ? I have 
no doubt that Mr. Sinnett has a straightforward answer to all these 
questions. He probably possesses geographical maps, meteorological 
observations, and ample linguistic notes, made during his long and 
perilous journeys. But it is carrying modesty too far to say, as he does, 
that it makes no difference whether he obtained what he calls Esoteric 
Buddhism from Mahatmas on the other side of the Himalaya, or, it 
may be, from his own head. To the world at large, the only question 
of real interest is whether the Himalaya has been crossed by him from 
the Indian side, whether such doctrines as Madame Blavatsky and Mr. 
Sinnett have published as Esoteric Buddhism are taught by Mahatmas 
on the snowy peaks of the Himalayan chain, and, if so, in what language 
Mr. Sinnett was able to converse with his teachers. Mr. Sinnett’s own 
head and Mr. Sinnett’s own philosophy do not concern us, at least at 
present. I was concerned with Madame Blavatsky and with the 
movement to which she had given the first impulse, a movement 
which seemed to me and to many others to have assumed such large 
proportions, and to cause such serious mischief, that it could no 
longer be ignored or disregarded. That Hegel’s Logic should have 
been written in Germany in the nineteenth century, after Kant and 
after Schelling, is perfectly intelligible, at least quite as much as that 
Buddha’s new doctrine should have originated in India in the sixth 
century B.C., and after the age of the Upanishads. But if we were 
told that such a system had been discovered in the moon or in Central 
Africa, we should be quite as much startled, and our curiosity would 
have been quite as much roused, as by the assurance that what has 
been called, and it may be wrongly called. Esoteric Buddhism is 
taught at present on the other side of the Himalaya, and was com¬ 
municated there to such casual travellers as Madame Blavatsky and 
Mr. Sinnett. Mr. Sinnett as well as Madame Blavatsky must have the 
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courage, not of their opinions only, but likewise of their facts. Any¬ 
how, until the questions as stated above have been answered, Mr. 
Sinnett must forgive me if I confine my remarks to Madame Blavatsky 
apd the propaganda carried on in her name. We do not doubt that 
in time Mr. Sinnett also may gain a large following, and whenever 
that time seems to have arrived we may consider it our duty to 
study his books and warn the public at large against what may seem 
to be either wrong facts or wrong conclusions. The mischief done 
by Madame Blavatsky and her publications has been brought to my 
knowledge by several sad cases, nor should I have been induced to 
write on the subject at all if I had not repeatedly been appealed to 
to say in public what I often said in private, and in answer to nume¬ 
rous letters addressed to me. 

Mr. Sinnett is very angry with me for not having read his own 
books and not having criticised his own doctrines. But, though I 
wrote against Esoteric Buddhism, 1 never intended to write against 
him or any of his books published under this or any other name. If he 
claims an exclusive right in the title of Esoteric Buddhism, he must 
establish that right by better evidence than his own ijpse dixit. If, 
as he tells us, Madame Blavatsky professed to write Esoteric Buddhism 
with one d instead of two, this only shows that she was ignorant of 
Sanskrit grammar, while Mr. Sinnett, as a bvTia fide Sanskrit scholar, 
is well aware that in past participles the final dh of budh followed by 
t becomes ddh. But considering how Madame Blavatsky declares 
again and again that her Buddhism was not the Buddhism which 
ordinary scholars might study in the canonical books, that it is not 
in the dead letter of Buddhistical sacred literature that scholars may 
hope to find the true solution of the metaphysical subtleties of 
Buddhism ; when she adds that in using the term Buddhism she does 
not mean to imply by it either the exoteric Buddhism instituted by 
the followers of Grautama Buddha, nor the modern Buddhistic religion, 
but the secret philosophy of Sakyamuni ; when she maintains, more¬ 
over, that Gautama had a doctrine for his ‘ elect,’ and another for the 
outside masses, what is her Buddhism if not novr-exoteric, i.e. esoteric ? 
Why then should it not be called so ? Why should Mr. Sinnett wish 
to repudiate his[spiritual wife, if not his spiritual mother ? That Mr. 
Sinnett may have written a book on Esoteric Buddhism, that he may 
have formulated doctrines which in Isis Unveiled are, as he says, 
poured out in wild profusion, that he too holds a commission from 
some unknown Eastern initiates, that his book has been translated 
into a dozen languages—all this may be perfectly true. All I have 
to say for myself is that, in criticising Madame Blavatsky and her 
own Esoteric Buddhism, I did not feel bound to criticise him and 
his theosophy. I have now at the end of his ‘ Eejoinder ’ seen for the 
first time an abstract of what he calls his own formulated system of 
philosophy, and I have humbly to confess that it is quite beyond me. 
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Though I flatter myself that I understand Plato and Aristotle, Spinoza 
■and even Hegel, I am quite unable to follow Mr, Sinnett in his theo- 
sophical flights. Perhaps I need not be ashamed of this, for he tells 
Tis in so many words that he is in advance of all of us, and that-he 
does not mind, therefore, some disparaging glances from his less for¬ 
tunate companions. Till, therefore, he condescends to adapt his 
teaching to the more limited capacities of his less fortunate com¬ 
panions, it would be in vain for us to attempt to comprehend or to 
criticise his new philosophy, whether it si^rings from trans-Himalaya 
Mahatmas or from his own head. We must accept our fate among 
the vulgus profanum ‘ left aground in the rear, and never able to 
•realise the importance of new researches on which inquirers besides 
theosophists are now bent.’ 

As I bad never, in the whole of my article on Madame Blavatsky 
and her own Esoteric Buddhism, ventured to criticise Mr. Sinnett’s 
Esoteric Buddliism, I did not see that I was bound to answer his 
‘Eejoinder ’ in the June number of this Eeview. If his ‘ Rejoinder’ 
had been inspired by a wish to defend his oirce revered mistress, I 
should have felt in duty bound to reply to it. But as his ‘ Rejoinder,’ 
so far from being a defence of Madame Blavatsky, is in fact nothing 
but a plea for Mr. Sinnett himself, whom I had never attacked, it was 
only out of resi^ect for the Editor of the Nineteenth Century that I 
was induced to write down a few remarks in reply to what he had 
allowed to ajipear in the June nuinber of this Eeview. 

Mr. Sinnett has summed up my argument against Esoteric 
Buddhism in the following words; ‘ Buddhism cannot contain any 
teaching hitherto kept secret, because the books hitherto published 
do not disclose any secrets.’ It is not a favourable summing up of 
my argument, but even thus I willingly accept it. My argument, as 
represented by Mr. Sinnett, has the weak point of all inductive argu¬ 
ments. We say, for instance, that the sun will never rise in the 
west, but we can produce no other proof but that hitherto the sun 
has always risen in the east. Strict reasoners may say, and may 
truly say, that it may, for all that, rise in the west to-morrow; and if 
that concession is any comfort to the logical conscience of Mr. Sinnett 
or anybody else, no one would wish to deprive them of it. Mr. 
Sinnett takes me to task on the same ground once more. Why, he 
asks, do I not argue that there cannot be any ore in a mine because 
there is none on the surface ? Has Mr. Sinnett never heard of a de¬ 
serted mine with unused windlass and dangling rope? Has he never 
heard what hapjjened to speculators who would bore and bore, though 
geologists assured them that there was and that there could be no 
coal in the stratum which they had chosen ? Wh.at geology can do 
for the miner, philology can do for the student of literature and 
religion. Whoever knows the successive strata of Greek literature, 
knows that it is useless to look for Homeric poetry after the age of 
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Pericles. No scholar would hesitate to say that whatever new pap 3 Ti 
of Aristotle’s writings may be discovered in the mummy-cases of 
Egypt or elsewhere they will never contain a plea for atomic theories. 
It is a well-known proverb in India, that you may judge a sack of rice 
by a handful taken out at random. The same applies to Buddhist 
literature. We have the complete catalogue of the Buddhist canon; 
we are fully acquainted with large portions of it, and with the same- 
certainty with which the astronomer denies the possibility of the sun 
rising in the west we may assert that no Buddhist book of ancient 
date and recognised authority will ever contain esoteric platitudes, 
Buddha himself, as I have shown, hated the very idea of esoteric ex¬ 
clusiveness. He lived with the people and for the people, he even 
adopted the vulgar dialects instead of the classical Sanskrit. I there¬ 
fore maintain my position as strongly as ever, that we shall never 
find esoteric twaddle in the whole of the Buddhist canon, as little 
as we shall find coal beneath granite. 

IVIr. Sinnett finds fault with me for having doubted Madame 
Blavatsky’s knowledge of Greek. But he never understood the 
meaning of my remarks. I pointed out that Madame Blavatsky’s 
creation of a KaJcothodaimon to match the Agathodaimon spoke 
volumes as to the workings of her mind. Mr. Sinnett •imagines that 
I had simply pointed out an incorrect spelling, and he says that I 
had made too much of so trifling a matter. Any readers acquainted 
with Greek will easily have understood what I leally meant. But 
Mr. Sinnett throws over Madame Blavatsky altogether. 

It is notorious to all -wlio knew lier (ho writes) that slie w.is not only capable 
of making any imaginable mistake in writing a Greek word, but scarcely knew so- 
much ns the alphabet of that language. 

This is rather severe on Madame Blavatsky, and difficult to reconcile 
with the solemn statement made by another friend of hers, who 
assures us that she was a scholar and had actually acquired a know¬ 
ledge of Pali. But, as if conscious of having been rather unkind to 
Madame Blavatsky, Mr. Sinnett adds— 

To understand how it came to pass that under these circumstances the manu¬ 
scripts she wrote with her own hand were freely embellished with Greek quota¬ 
tions, would require a comprehension of many curious luiman capacities outside- 
Uie scope of that scholarship of which Professor Max JMiiller is justly proud, but 
unfortunately inclined to mistake it for universal knowledge. 

* 

Mr. Sinnett evidently imagines that this assumption of universal 
knowledge is a common failing of professors, and he triumphantly 
quotes against me the well-known lines— 

I am the master of my college. 

And Avhat I know not is not knowledge. 

If, then, for once I may be allowed to claim universal knowledge 
and speak in the language of esoteric omniscience, I maintain 
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that it would be by no means difficult to understand these Greek 
embellishments in Madame Blavatsky's publications. May not 
Madame Blavatsky in a former birth have been a Greek Sibylla ? 
And are not those who are further advanced along the line of cosmic 
progress, and familiar with superphysical phases of nature, able to 
recall their former experiences? Did not Buddha himself, at 
least according to the testimony of his followers, claim that faculty, 
and was not Madame Blavatsky so far advanced in Arhatship as to 
be able to 4 j|member what in a former Kalpa she knew as Madame 
BXay3aTtr«ta ? Let others suggest other solutions; a true Buddhist, 
like myself, acquainted with the iddhis, and the mysterious working 
of psychic faculties and forces, can have no difficulty in accounting 
for the presence of the Kakothoclaimon in Madame Blavatsky’s books. 

As Mr. Sinnett seems to find it hard to deny any of my facts or 
controvert any of the arguments based on them, ho has recourse to 
the favourite expedient of discrediting or abusfng the counsel for 
true Buddhism. He says that I have no right to speak with autiho- 
rity. I have never claimed to speak with authority. Far from it! 
I simply speak with facts and arguments. Facts require no authority 
nor laws of logic, whether inductive or deductive. In my article on 
‘Esoteric Buddhism,’ I have based my case on nothing but facts and 
arguments. If Mr. Sinnett will prove my facts wrong, I shall be 
most grateful and surrender them at once. If he can show that my 
arguments offend against the laws of logic, I withdraw them without 
a pang. I never claimed to be a Pope or a Mahatma. Mr. Sinnett 
appeals to the authority of ‘ native scholars,’ and he assures us that 
he has heard ‘ native scholars ’ at Benares and elsewhere discussing 
my comments on Indian philosophy. Of course he means that they 
were discussing them unfavourably. I do not doubt the fact, but 
Mr. Sinnett does not give us the names of the ‘ native scholars,’ nor 
inform us in what language their discussion took place. Now there 
are * native scholars and native scholars,’ but even the most learned 
among them would not claim any infallible authority. I know many 
native scholars and have had frequent communications with them by 
letter. I have often expressed my admiration for the knowledge of 
some of them, particularly of those who are specialists and know one 
book or one subject only, but thoroughly. I have had controversies 
with some ojf them, and nothing could be more pleasant and courteous 
than their manner of arguing. I differ from them on some points, 
and they differ from me. must therefore leave it to a Sanskrit 
scholar like Mr. Sinnett to judge between us, and to determine who is 
right and who is wrong; but he must not imagine that he can frighten 
me or my readers by appeals to unknown and anonymous ‘ native 
scholars.’ If * native scholars ’ have declared my contention that 
there is no longer any secret about SanskriPliterature to be ludicrous, 
may I remind IVIr. Sinnett that he has accidentally forgotten to prove 
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his major premiss that anything that seems ludicrous to any native 
scholar is vpso facto untrue ? 

Mr. Sinnett has taken the opportunity of giving, at the end of his 
‘ Rejoinder,’ a specimen of what he means by Esoteric Buddhism. 
This is a grave indiscretion on his part, and if any native scholar or 
Mahatma confided it to him, and it did not rather come from his 
own head, the consequences of such an indiscretion may become 
very serious to him and his followers, whoever they may be. 

It is a well-known and to my mind a very significant^pisode in 
Buddha’s life that he dies as an old man after having eaten a meal 
of boar’s flesh offered him by a friend. With a man like Buddha, who 
was above the prejudices of the Brahmans, there is no harm in this, 
but as it lends itself to ridicule it has always seemed to me to speak 
very well for the veracity of his disciples that they should have stated 
this fact quite plainly. But Mr. Sinnett has been initiated by 
Mahatmas, and he tells us that the roast pork of which Buddha par¬ 
took was not roast pork at all, but was meant as a symbol of Esoteric 
Knowledge, derived from the Boar avatar of Vishnu, and that this 
avatar was an elaborate allegory which represents the incarnate god 
lifting the earth out of the waters with his tusks—a transaction which 
Wilson in his translation of the Vishnu Purana explains as represent¬ 
ing the extrication of the world from the deluge of iniquity by the 
rites of religion. Dried boar’s flesh stand.s, as Mr. Sinnett assures us, 
for esoteric knowledge when i)repared for po 2 )ular use, and reduced to a 
form in which it could be taught to the multitude. It was owing to 
the daring attempt of Buddha to popularise his esoteric wisdom that 
Buddhistic enterprise came to an end. If Buddha died of that 
attempt, no one of lesser authority than himself, we are told, must 
take the resjDonsibihty of giving out occult secrets. 

Mr. Sinnett is evidently running a great risk. He has disregarded 
this very warning. He has swallowed roast pork, or, what, according 
to him, is the same, he has ventured to expound esoteric mysteries. 
All we can hope for is that his digestion may prove stronger than that 
of Buddha, and that he w'ill never rejieat so dangerous an exjieriment, 
even though he meant it for the benefit of those who, like myself, 
‘ worship the letter that killeth and are apt to lose sight of common 
sense.’ Poor Dr. Rhys Davids, who, as Mr. Sinnett maintains, has 
given currency to the ludicrous misconcej)tion as to Buddha having 
eaten real roast pork, instead of having swallowed the Boar who in the 
Vishnu Purana is said to have extricated the world from the deluge 
of iniquity, may incur even greater penalties, particularly if, with 
most Sanskrit scholars, native or otherwise, he^should commit the 
still greater heresy of maintaining that the Vishnu Purana did not 
even exist in Buddha’s time, and that therefore' Buddha must have 
swallowed hon^ fide pork, and not a merely esoteric boar. 

F. Max MOller. 


Therapia: June 20,1893. 
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THE ART 

OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 


Having pointed out some of the difficulties that we have to contend 
against in endeavouring to develop the art of cooking,' and having 
sketched jioor Mary-Jane at her worst perhaps, it would seem only 
fair that I should next try to answer two questions which at this 
point suggest themselves. May not reform be less difficult than it 
appears to be ? and—if we fail—is the fault to be atti-ibuted wholly 
to our cooks ? For I take it that some such inquiry may well be 
instituted in behalf of the many who are not in a position to entrust 
their entire domestic management to skilled artists, and who have 
to count the cost—to a certain extent—of their food and feeding: 
who nevertheless appreciate refined cookery, like to offer their friends 
nice things rather than very indifferent things, and would cheerfully 
adopt an improved Anglo-French system in their kitchens if they 
could only discover how it is to be done. 

To all thus situated I would answer. Yes ; reform is far easier than 
you may probably imagine, and, if there be failure, the cook is not 
wholly to blame. There are faults on both sides. To begin with, if 
you want to gallicise your cuisine to a moderate extent, and put nice 
little dinners upon your table, you must be prepared to take upon 
yourself a fair share of the trouble necessary to attain your object; 
and not only must you show personal interest in the undertaking, 
but you must really make a friend of your cook. Unless amicable 
relations exist between the administrative and the executive there 
c{in be no hope of success. For we have come to this : if Mary-Jane 
is to tread the narrow path which leads to enlightenment some one 
must show her the way. I have said that this cannot be done by 
indulging her with occasional peeps at high art demonstrations at a 
fashionable studio. I repeat that opinion. Good as such lectures 
may be for the graduate in culinary art or the advanced student, in 
forty-nine cases out of fifty our ordinary cook is by no means ready 
for them, and the instruction i^ould be completely over her head. 
We do not begin to build a house with the construction of the roof 
and the laying on of ornamental tiles. No: at first at all events the 
* J^netffnth Cmtury, Kovombcr 1892. 
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cook’s guide should be her mistress, who should introduce the new 
'System to her gradually. I admit that to manage this at all success¬ 
fully, great tact, good temper, and discretion must be exercised. If 
not, there will be stumblings on the threshold, annoying failures, ob¬ 
struction, and a last state of things as bad, if not worse, than the first. 

We Britons who have been nourished on Scotch beef and 
English ‘ Southdown ’ are not as a rule spontaneously ductile, and 
when we are asked to lay aside customs that we have come to look 
upon as perfect, we are apt to turn crusty. Surely this is pardonable. 
Can any one who has moved placidly ‘ for ever so long ’ in a comfort¬ 
able groove, lubricated perhaps by self-satisfaction, be expected to 
accept with alacrity and pleasantness the sudden jerky application of 
the ‘ points ’ which changes his direction into a course at once gritty 
and unwelcome ? Let us, then, temper our judgment of ]\Iary-Jane’s 
obstinacy with a little indulgence. Besides a strong disinclination 
to learn, the conceit of ignorance, and a sturdy adherence to tradi¬ 
tions, there is, we must also remember, a little infirmity of temper to 
be encountered. It would seem, indeed, that a combustible extract of 
touchiness and irritability has been always specially licensed for use 
in the English kitchen. Tlie cook is often the only member of an 
establishment who is thus unhappily affected. On this account alone 
judicious tactics are essential, for it would obviously be most dis¬ 
heartening if our well-meant overtures were received with ominous 
gloom and an expression of countenance known in the nursery, when 
detected upon the face of a sulky child, as the ‘ black dog; ’ or by 
volcanic erui)tion—the commoner form perhaps—which discharges 
itself with a sudden flash impertinence, then fusses furiously, probably 
breaks some crockery, sends a whole row of utensils to the ground with 
a clatter, pokes the kitchen fire with murderous intent, and permits all 
Uie vessels in action to boil over—a consummation in keeping with 
the highly charged state of the surrounding atmosphere. A mere 
spark will do this, as we all know. Nevertheless, kitchen dogmatism, 
stubborn will, and fiery temper can bo overcome by kindness and 
sensible reasoning, by patience and making friends, in a word by 
management. Opposition will be gradually disarmed if reform be 
approached as jc^int undertaking in which both mistress and maid 
are going to be deadly interested, if new methods be suggested in a 
pleasant chatty manner, and their manifest advantages explained, 
with the introduction perhaps of some new and attractive appliances. 
For be it noted that few cooks worthy of the name can resist the 
allurement of some desirable addition to their hatterie, more especi¬ 
ally if such accessories conduce to tasteful effects and the reduction 
of trouble. 

Now it goes without saying that every instructor is expected to 
know more than a little of the subject he professes to teach—a truism, 
I think, that is clearly applicable to those who may be disposed to 
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follow the course I have suggested, but confronting us at once with 
a serious difficulty. It is an unfortunate fact that out of the many 
English ladies who personally control their households but very few 
have any practical knowledge of the art of cooking. Am I exaggera¬ 
ting when I say that hardly one in fifty can design a really artistic 
little dinner, and fewer still explain in detail with necessary accuracy 
the dishes that compose it ? As for true culinary economy, the 
branch in which Mary-Jane is generally so conspicuously deficient, 
and the solution of that knotty question what is to be done with les 
restea, the one is a thing unknown, and the other the bete noire of the 
daily order-giving. 1 tow many fair housewives possess even a slight 
acquaintance with kitchen appliances, and can tell what must be, 
what may be, and what need not be ? How many can distinguish 
with any degree of certainty between expenditure that is necessary 
and justifiable, and that which is unnecessary and avoidable ? All 
know, to be sure, that the weekly books must be kept within a cer¬ 
tain Hmit, and—‘ well of course the cook must manage—what is she 
for ? ’ In a case of this kind poor Mary-Jane is obviously thrown upon 
her own resources, and must depend upon the soundness or other¬ 
wise of her traditions; and inasmuch as these are as a rule decidedly 
‘ otherwise,’ ought she to be condemned without a recommendation 
to mercy on the ground of extenuating circumstances ? Let us take 
a very homely illustration. Suppose that the subject for considera¬ 
tion happen to be that awful cold mutton. ‘ Of course it must be 
hashed, everybody knows that.’ No, dear madam, not necessarily, 
but let your order stand. Is any question put as to whether 
materials are at hand for the operation, or whether it is possible for 
the cook to concoct them ? I think not. Then by-and-by, when 
some very leathery slices of meat come to table floating in a colour¬ 
less bath of warm w'ater and Worcester sauce, with a tendency on the 
part of their extremities to curl round and look at' each other, is 
the mistress altogether justified in becoming angry and exclaiming, 

‘ That cook becomes more and more careless every day !—just look at 
this ’ ? Yet of all rechauffes none is more susceptible of really 
artistic treatment than this ofttimes maltreated and consequently 
despised hashed mutton. In the hands of a knowledgeable cook, or 
of any cook instructed carefully by a knowledgeable mistress, the 
dish is worthy of a place in the menu among minor entrSes, but to 
merit this distinction it must of course have its proper adjuncts, and 
be cooked with attention. Walker, discoursing in The Original con¬ 
cerning little dinners inexpensive in themselves and unpretentious, 
yet enjoyable on account of the skill bestowed upon their prepara¬ 
tion and the completeness of the accessories appertaining to them, 
suggests that a small party of intimate friends might-be asked to dis¬ 
cuss a bill of faro comprising such simple food as fresh herrings, 
hashed mutton, and cranberry tart, if the host could say, ‘My 
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fishmonger sends me word that herrings are just in perfection, and I 
have some delicious mutton, in hashing which I shall direct my 
cook to exercise all her art.’ Here, by the way, is a lesson in ‘ cheap 
dinners ’—not a tour de force of scraps in which the prescribed courses 
of a complete dinner are cleverly parodied, but two or three things 
at the outside, cheap but excellent in their way, in quantity sufficient 
for good appetites, and rendered fit for the king himself by scientific 
treatment. 

A practical illustration may here be given as to what constitutes 
the proper cooking of a hash, and the causes of the failure that 
has been described. Taking the leathery state of the meat first, the 
mistake was wholly due to overheating, whereby the albumen was 
coagulated as in the case of an over-boiled egg, and the fibre 
hardened. If the heat applied had not exceeded 120° or 130°, there 
would have been no curling up of the ends of the slices of meat. Next, 
touching the ‘ hot water and Worcester sauce; ’ this came of there 
being no carefully prepared gravy or broth for the moistening of the 
meat. Assuming in this case that there was nothing ready in stock, 
the bone of the joint well broken up, and the trimmings of the meat, 
especially the browned skin, with a slice of lean bacon, an onion, an 
ounce of meat-glaze, or a dessertspoonful of Liebig’s extract or Brand’s 
essence, judicious seasoning, and enough water to cover all, would, 
had the combination been set on the fire at nine o’clock, have yielded 
a good tasty broth by noon. This, when strained, skimmed, slightly 
thickened, tinted with browning, and cooled, would have provided a 
well-flavoured, nice-looking moistening for the hash, the gradual 
heating of which should have been conducted as slowly as possible 
over a low fire or in the hain-maHe pan till hot enough to serve. 
When there is time, be it noted, a distinct advantage is gained by 
allowing the meat to steep, or ‘ marinade ’ as it were, in the sauce 
prepared for it, until heating-time arrives. I do not mention wine, 
&c., as the case in point is one of ordinary domestic cookery. ^ 

I have endeavoured to show, then, that in creating a demand for a 
better acquaintance with the art of cooking, the newly-born desire to 
study refinement in the art of dining has called in to play a third 
art—the art of management. This art extends, as will presently be 
shown, to other matters besides the better government of our cooks. 
But taking this point first: We have seen that, for varioy^ reasons, 
it is most desirable that the mistress should be able to lead her cook 
aright, and that to do this properly, if not already proficient, she 
must take the trouble to work up the subject. To any one really 
interested this will prove by no means as difficult a task as it may 
at first appear. In any case it surely stands to reason that the know¬ 
ledge necessary to conduct the work of improvement ought to be far 
more easily acquired by a lady of education than by JMary-Jane, to 
whom French terms and scientific talk concerning temperatures 
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and the chemistry of cookery are probably as perplexing as higher 
mathematics to a schoolboy just beginning to grope his way out of 
decimal fractions. If resolute enough to go through the lower course 
at a school which sensibly aims at the inculcation of sound elementary 
principles to begin witli, she will afterwards find that she can further 
her scheme by self-instruction from a book, provided that the work 
chosen be simple, clear, unpretentious, confined to standard rules, 
and, above all things, accurate in all its petty details. It must, 
however, be confessed that although ‘ the name ’ of culinary literature 
‘ is legion,’ a vade-mecum of this sort is not easily discovered. The 
best works—those of P'ronch professors—are on too large and too 
expensive a scale for beginners, and by studying such treatises the 
fair student—unable at first to read between the lines, and separate 
vainglorious flourishes from practical instruction—runs a risk of being 
disheartened at the very outset of her undertaking. Her dismay 
might well be imagined if she were to open upon a recipe counselling 
her to take six hens, besides meat and other things, for t he concoction 
of a chicken glaze, and two bottles of chablis for one of fish ! Lost 
in a maze of complicated precepts, and alarmed at the expense of 
everything, she would probably close the book and ask. Are these 
wonderfully extravagant combinations ever really carried out, or are 
they Apician allegories which the writer indulges in for mere pastime, 
never intending them to be taken seriously ? TSTot a very easy ques¬ 
tion to answer, for if we think over the dishes that we have tasted at 
places of note, where passed masters of the newest school are sup¬ 
posed to ministrate, can we remember having ever been astonished 
by a composition so uncommonly excellent that it might possibly 
have been the outcome of one of these masterpieces of prodigality ? 
Assuming, however, that our student be lucky enough to hit upon 
something concise, readable, and free from clap-trap, she will be able 
to pick up a good deal of technical knowledge, and form clear ideas 
of the grammar of each branch of the art of cooking. When thus 
grounded, when she has accomplished in co-operation with her cook 
a good many receipts successfully, and when she has become familiar 
with the phraseology and apjdiances of kitchen practice, she may, 
with decided expediency, attend a course of lectures at an advanced 
academy of cookery. In these days of handy gas-stoves practical 
trials are ^t once easy, clean, and free from the fatigue which follows 
diligent study in the vicinity of a fierce fire. A little gas hot-plate, 
placed with a neat sheet of iron under it upon a table, affords quite 
enough firing for such delicate work as sauce-making, stemngtfHture 
work, &c. Study thus prosecuted will soon become engrossing, and 
courage gained by a few successes juactically worked out will en¬ 
courage the zealous disciple, her cook will become equally interested, 
and before very long her little dinners will be stamped with a cachet 
that they never had before. 
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In close alliance ■with the judicious treatment and guidance of 
Mary-Jane, we have now to consider another branch of the art of 
management—the skilful direction of the commissariat department, 
which, of course, entails a knowledge of marketing generally and of 
materials and their values. The one may be said to depend wholly 
upon the other. That is to say, economical and efficient culinary 
processes cannot be directed without an intimate acquaintance, not 
only with the art of cooking, but with the ingredients required for 
their development. The oil or water-colour artist has not only to 
understand the theories and practice of his work, he must be a good 
judge of the colours he has to work with, their qualities, price, and 
where to get them. Good general knowledge of a like kind is equally 
necessary in anyone who would desire to become proficient in the art 
of management; and this, were it not for certain customs by which 
we are handicapped, might be readily acquired. Among these I 
would instance the erroneous, though doubtless convenient, practice 
of permitting tradesmen to * call for orders,’ or of sending requisitions 
to them by post. Does any skilful workman purchase the materiel 
of his trade with his eyes shut, and thus place himself at the mercy 
of those who supply it ? Is it, then, politic of us to leave the selec¬ 
tion of the various articles of our food entirely to the taste and 
integrity of tradesmen whose primary object is to sell their goods 
advantageously for themselves, not to cater with discrimination and 
economy for us? I do not mean to say that there are not stiU 
among us honest butchers and other provisioners who meet our 
requirements with supplies that are good in quality and correct in 
weight; but how often is the thing sent in not exactly what we 
wanted, and not what we should have chosen had we ourselves con¬ 
ducted the selection ? Some there are who do their marketing in 
person at the great Co-operative Stores, where, doubtless, excellent 
food-stuff is procurable, but unless early in the field they find the 
task of picking and choosing by no means an easy matter. These 
large places are oftei\ so crowded, and the turmoil of business is so 
great, that there is no time to ask questions or to deliberate over the 
choice of your bit of fish, your bird, or what not. The scene is like 
that in the booking-office at a great railway terminus on the occasion 
of the departure of an excursion train. Everybody is moving on at 
about four miles and a half an hour, and if you attempt a harmless 
remark across the counter touching the clemency or inclemency of 
the weather, it is swept away in the confusion of tongues around you 
like a blade of straw cast into the eddy of a mill-race. The salesman 
you addressed, having polished you off, is already engaged with 
someone else! For these reasons is it not far more satisfactory 
to walk, in an old-fashioned way, into the shop of—let us say— 
pleasant IMr. Judkins (who conducts his own concern ‘ by appoint¬ 
ment to his Eoyal Highness ’), with a cheerful ‘ Good morning,’ a 
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word or two regarding the agricultural or political prospects of the 
country, and then to business without any unseemly precipitancy ? 
With what grave delight he cuts that ‘ porter-house steak ’ exactly 
as you like it, telling you as he does it, perhaps, in an earnest under¬ 
tone, that he is in a position to place at your disposal a beautiful 
pair of sweetbreads which you ought not to lose. But to speak 
seriously: whether it be at the Stores or at a shop the choice of our 
food is far more satisfactory when it is personally conducted. In 
such circumstances your eye very frequently falls upon something 
that you never thought of at your writing-table or in council in the 
kitchen with your cook. Especially often does this occur in regard 
to fish and vegetables. ‘ Who knows what the morning may bring 
forth,’’or what opportunities may be afforded of hitting upon a 
novelty and providing that one thing needful to complete the little 
menu effectively ? It is on these lines that the French housewife 
works, and she, as everybody knows, is a consummate mistress of the 
art of management. 

Furthermore: by experience picked up by going about your 
business in person, you learn, alas! how much chicanery is practised 
by those whom you employ. There is apparently no harm in it, for 
it has long been licensed by established custom. Besides, we are 
ourselves to blame for its initiation and still encourage it. Speaking 
plainly: Tacitly admitting as we habitually do the evil principle that 
all trouble that can be saved in the kitchen must be saved, we have 
drifted into the habit of having our provisions prepared for our cooks 
by the vendors. Thus—according to requirement—our meat is sent 
home boned and rolled, our fish filleted, and our poultry and game 
ready trussed. The bones of the meat may perhaps accompany it, but 
neither the ‘ cuttings ’ of the fish nor the giblets of the poultry or 
game appear unless by special direction. Accordingly, hundreds of 
good people in liondon are in the habit of paying daily for articles of 
food part of which they never get, while, wise in their generation, the 
fishmonger and poulterer sell over again to persons who appreciate 
their value the bones and trimmings that the first purchasers per¬ 
mitted to slip through their fingers. Without going into tedious 
details it may be briefly stated that many thus deprive themselves of 
the materials which should provide valuable bases for the sauces that 
should accompany the things to which they originally pertained. An 
interesting example of the manner in which shrewdness thus battens 
upon ignorance was made by Sir Henry Thompson in the course 
of a lecture that he delivered at the Fisheries Exhibition of 1883. 
Happening to arrive at the place with some little time ter spare he 
determined to put to practical test the exact proportions of profit 
and loss which result from the system of having fish prepared by 
the fishmonger in the ordinary way. He went up therefore to a slab 
where fish was exposed for sale, chose a nice sole, and asked that it 
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might be carefully weighed; this having been done, he requested that 
it might be filleted, and when the operation was finished that the trim¬ 
mings and fillets might be weighed separately. This showed that the 
edible portion had fallen to half the weight of the fish as origin¬ 
ally scaled. Somewhat to the surprise of the fishmonger the next 
request was that each sample might be separately packed in paper, and 
at the lecture that took place soon afterwards Sir Henry proceeded 
to exhibit the ‘ cuttings ’ and the fillets and explain convincingly 
how much we lose by not knowing the value of the former, and what 
expensive things fillets of sole are when delivered alone according to 
the customary practice of the fishmonger. 

Owing to the false policy of leaving to the tradesman the work 
that ought to be done in the kitchen, the knack of boning joints, 
filleting fish, and trussing birds is gradually passing away from the 
town-bred cook. Such work rarely forms part of a London kitchen- 
maid’s education nowadays, and consequently it is not uncommon 
to find young cooks who frankly confess that they do not understond 
these processes. The arrival of a present of game from the country, 
therefore, is generally received ‘ downstairs ’ with much searching of 
heart, ‘ O lor! there’s all the trouble of plucking and messing about 
with it; ’ so, oftener than not, it is passed on to the family poulterei, 
who kindly executes the job, annexes the giblets, and charges pro¬ 
bably a shilling for each bird or hare tliat he dresses. And how 
roughly the work is done! Oi^erations which sliould be most carefully 
manipulated with the trussing-needle and pack-thread are ‘ knocked 
off sharp’ with wooden skewers like miniature weavers’ beams, 
rabbits are sent to us strangely distorted, and a hare, to use an 
heraldic term, appears ‘ sejant,’ an attitude that has been seized upon 
by wayward fancy, in order, apparently, to turn ‘ poor puss ’ into 
ridicule and render the process of carving impossible. The filleting 
of our fish is equally inartistic. Some varieties are spoiled whether 
we like it or not by the ruthless customs of the trade, which ordain, 
in the case of whiting for instance, that the good little fish must be 
skinned, trimmed, and curled round with its tail fixed firmly in its 
mouth, as if that were the only form in which it can be sent up to 
table according to law. But then we must remember that whiting 

* cuttings ’ are esteemed more highly than those of any other fish for 
broth-making, and are consequently very saleable. 

The various quaint customs I have touched upon willsoon discover 
themselves to any one who takes earnestly to the study of the art of 
management. At the same time they will be found by no means 
arbitrary. The simplest negotiations will establish a modus vivendi 
with the provisioner, and if asked to do so the honest fellow will 
cheerfully send home the miscellanea that he would otherwise con¬ 
fiscate, perhaps with the soito voce observation, not unkindly meant, 

* You’re a knowin’ one, anyhow; * but what of that ? Better far is it. 
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however, to have the work done at home. Order your poultry and 
game to be delivered without any preparation save plucking, and 
your fish just as it lies on the marble slab. Persuade Mary-Jane 
that the delicate hand of woman is far better adapted to trussing 
and filleting than the rough hand of man, and explain to her the 
advantages by which the trouble is rewarded. The praise she will 
receive for her sauces will reconcile her to the innovation if she 
possess but a tittle of artistic instinct. 

Lastly, there is an important point that cannot be passed over 
in connection with the duties of all who hold the reins of domestic 
management. I refer to the givin g of orders. There is a very just com¬ 
plaint common among cooks, that they cannot get their instructions 
early enough in the day, that owing to this much valuable time is 
lost, that they are unfairly hurried, and then, if things are not satis¬ 
factory, that they are blamed. The controller who is practically 
acquainted with cooking appreciates as a matter of course the necessity 
of letting the cook have her orders in ample time for the operations 
that they may entail, but this consideration is unfortunately not 
shown by the majority of our housewives. In no way recognising 
the fact that perhaps the most essential principle in all culinary 
processes is that they should never be carried out hastily, many ladies 
defer their decisions in regard to the day’s food tintil efficient work 
in its preparation is out of the question. A competent manager is 
not satisfied with settling what is to be done to-day alone—she 
makes everything clear as far as luncheon to-morrow. Thus assisted, 
the cook is never kept in suspense till the day is far spent, as is too 
often the case, for even luncheon orders with ‘ nothing in the house.’ 
While talking to my ‘ Mr. Judkins ’ the other day on the subject of 
cooking meat, a breathless woman hurried into the shop and ordered 
a piece of beef for boiling to be sent up at once for lunch. The joint 
was despatched almost immediately, and as the messenger hurried off 
with it the good butcher observed, ‘ There you are, sir,’ raising his 
eyes to the clock, ‘ eleven gone ; well, it’ll be ’arf parst nearly before 
that meat’s put on the fire : it’ll be boiled ever so much too farst, and 
come to table as ’ard as a brick. To-morrow probably the lady 
herself will call and complain of my supplying her with such tough 
inferior meat! Believe me, sir, that it isn’t so much the fault of the 
cooks as these hurried orders. The quantities of good meat that’s 
spoilt in this* way you’d scarcely believe, and us butchers are blamed 
for it.’ This is only too true. Much of the dissatisfaction that is 
now expressed in regard to the indifferent treatment of food should 
be attributed to incompetent management rather than to incompetent 
cooks. 

Having traced the various branches of management, it is hardly 
necessary, I hope, to emphasise the importance of the art as a very 
near relation of the twin arts of cooking and dining. All who have 
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reform at heart will, I think, acknowledge this. The necessity of the 
study of cookery is fortunately becoming so universally admitted 
that to many ladies who have taken the subject up seriously my 
remarks may perhaps be interesting, for of cookery good manage¬ 
ment is veritably the sheet-anchor. Is it too much to hope that 
practical housewifery may become as essential in the education of 
English girls as languages, the higher arts, and other accomplish¬ 
ments? If gastronomy be added to the ordinary curriculum of 
school study, the chances are that in the coming by-and-by our 
households will be infinitely more efficiently superintended than they 
have been since the days of old-time domesticity and ‘ home-made 
everything ’ so picturesquely described by Mrs. Lynn Linton. All 
should learn; while young ladies who have to think of the future 
from a workaday point of view may do far worse than consider 
whether perfection in household administration may not be produc¬ 
tive ere long of lucrative and congenial employment, for as time 
goes on the demand for skilled supervision from the well-to-do will 
certainly increase. 

With some who would doubtless wish that it could be otherwise, 
the cook-housekeeper is often a necessary institution. Ladies who are 
not physically strong, who, owing to social or other engagements, have 
no time to spare, or who feel quite incapable of attempting the task^ 
have no alternative but to trust the management of their households 
to others, and in many instances perhaps the system of governing by 
deputy may be found to work satisfactorily. But, if at all possible, the 
mistress should be mistress in every sense of the word, practical in 
all things, and capable of leading her cook in the manner I have- 
endeavoured to sketch. To this end study of the three arts that 
have been spoken of is plainly essential. No one can steer well 
without light; with it the task is easy, and the helm can be taken 
with confidence; while, with advertence to that part of the subject 
which refers to our marketing, why should we lean upon others 
when we can manage much better by ourselves ? Surely this is a 
simple matter of common sense—a little troublesome, perhaps, but 
what success was ever achieved without trouble ? People who are in 
earnest are not deterred by trouble : they go to work cheerfully, are 
not easily discouraged, and never forget the good old saying, * If 
you want a thing well done—do it yourself.’ 

A. Kenney-Herbeet. 
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AN INCIDENT IN THE CAREER OF 
. THE REV. LUKE TREMAIN 

They often talk of him at Eampton even to this day. He has 
become a mythical personage, though it is only about fifty years 
since he dropped down from the clouds among us, and there are a score 
of people who remember him still; some of them wer6 grown men 
and women when he came, and some were boys and girls, who have 
but a faint recollection of him and his ways. They call him some¬ 
times the ’Vangelist, but more often the Wrastler in their dialect. 
Why they should call him the ’ Vangelist is easy enough to under¬ 
stand, though even ‘ thereby hangs a tale,’ ljut w'hy they should call 
him the Wrastler is not to be guessed until you know a little more 
about him and his prowess. 

In the year 1844 the Eector of Eampton w^as a pluralist, and held 
another living, at which he resided half the year; and as that was a 
pleasant village by the seaside, it is hardly to be wondered at if he 
only gave the summer and autumn to Eampton and spent the winter 
and spring in his marine residence. As he grew older the rector 
spent less and less of his time at Eampton, and his curate, a worthy 
good soul, but very poor, occupied the rectory house with his wife 
and a single servant, and as the people say, ‘ that was a piggy sort 
of a place, you may depend on, by the time as he’d had it for six or 
eight months or more.’ 

Now it came to pass that in the late summer of 1844 the fayv&r 
broke out at Eampton. There was a row of squalid hovels belonging 
to a small proprietor in the parish—twelve of them in all—about 
as ghastly places as any man need wish to set his eyes on. They 
were almost all horribly crowded, the water was poisonous, the sewage 
was thrown out into the ditch on the other side of the road, and the 
habits of the people were indescribably filthy, reckless, and desperate. 
Everybody drank as much bad beer as he could get; the White 
Hart over the way was delightfully convenient, and was kep^ open 
through more than half the night; the children were shoeless and 
ragged, untaught, unkempt, uncared for. There were three or four 
of the men who were habitual poachers, and one or two of them who 
were never sober except when they were training for a raid upon the 
hares and pheasants in the preserves of some neighbouring squire. 
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The saying used to be, ‘Decent folks don’t come from Rampton 
’xcept it’s arter dark.’ 

When the fayver broke out among this wild community it did 
not spare them. Old and young—men, women, and children—were 
stricken down. ‘That was a purple-spotted fayver, I teU ’ee,’says 
one. ‘ I’d ought to know, for I had it mysel’. I was a young chap 
then, and there was seven on us down at once, and we was three in a 
bed, and father and my sister Jane and her baby died on it, and I 
was off ray head for a matter of ten days, as I’ve heerd tell.’ 

You may read the entries in the parish register if you like; 
there they are, thirteen funerals in July and August. Gaunt men 
and tottering women, ragged, hollow-eyed, and wan, staggered out to 
do the harvest that year, and how they got it in Heaven only knows! 

Patient, feeble curate Blackie—himself and wife half fed—did 
what he could—a timid, silent man, but godly and kind withal. He 
went among the sick and dying in a helpless, perplexed sort of way, 
showed he was not afraid of the shadow of death at any rate, read 
the service over the graves, and won the hearts of some of the poor 
stricken ones by shedding tears at the bedside. The rectory was not 
a pistol-shot off the nearest of the hovels. 

One day there was no one moving at the little rectory. Then it 
was found that the poor curate had fallen sick—‘ the fayver had got 
him.’ Next week the poor wife succumbed ; he himself was in fierce 
delirium ; there was only a girl of fifteen to wait upon the pair, and 
nobody knew whether either the one or the other had a friend in the 
world. 

By this time the Rampton fever had become a subject of much 
talk for many miles round. Her Majesty’s mail used to change 
horses at the White Hart. The passengers did not like it, and when 
one of the hostlers was struck down and died in two days the horses 
were taken two miles further down the road, and the coach was not 
allowed to stop at Ramjiton. But the news of the plague spread all 
along the road and reached London, and one day a neighbouring 
clergyman, having occasion to go up to London on some business, 
put up at Wood’s Hotel, then, and I believe now, a great place of 
resort for members of the clerical profession and their families, and 
he talked much and excitedly of the terrible state of affairs, and, of 
course, he was very vehement in denouncing it as a burning shame, 
though how and why it was a shame he didn’t explain. 

‘ Why is it a shame ? ’ said a voice from the other end of the 
room. The speaker was a dark-haired, close-shaven gentleman in 
clerical dress. Scarcely above the middle height, with a big head, 
deep chest, broad shoulders, enormously long arms almost amounting 
to a deformity, and a large massive bony hand, which he rested on the 
back of a chair after he had somewhat slowly walked up to the other 
clergyman’s table and stood confronting him, waiting for an answer. 
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‘ Why, it’a a shame of the rector, to be sure,’ said the other, a little 
disconcerted. * He ought to be there, and be going in and out among 
them, doing hia duty.’ 

‘ I thought I heard you say, sir, that the rector was half a fool 
and seventy-threfe years old. Would his going mend matters much ? 
The shame’s not there. Why don’t you go yourself? You said you 
only lived four miles off.’ 

All eyes were turned upon the stranger. He was evidently a very 
ugly man to tackle, and there was a strange mocking and defiant 
smile upon*his face which seemed to mean anything except what was 
pleasant and conciliatory. 

‘I, sir? You have no right to ask me that question ; and cer¬ 
tainly not in that insulting tone, sir. I have my own parish and 
a wife and four little children. I have no business to run the risk— 
none at all.’ 

‘ Oh, it’s the risk, is it ?—the risk, eli ? ’ 

The words were uttered in a deliberate and inexpressibly contemp¬ 
tuous manner, wholly unjustifiable under the circumstances. 

A murmur of displeasure, almost of indignation, went round the 
room. A white-haired and venerable clergyman rose from his seat 
and passed straight up to the last speaker. 

‘ You are a young man, sir; I assume, too, you are a clergyman. 
Have you yourself a cure of souls ? I think you cannot know what 
it is to have wife and children. But you are behaving in a very un¬ 
becoming way in hurling taimts like these against a stranger, and 
he, too, a priest of Christ’s Church. For shame, sir ! For shame!’ 

The smile had utterly vanished from the young man’s face; he 
held down his head like a penitent child ; his eyes were bent upon 
the ground ; he uttered not a single word. 

The old clergyman went up to him and laid his hand upon 
his shoulder. ‘ There, there, my young friend, I did not want to 
wound you, but you know you deserved the rebuke, and I know you’ll 
forgive me. But—but—yes ! I think you’ll do more than that, 
you’ll show yourself the man you think another ought to be, and you 
will yourself go down to Hampton.’ 

With a quivering lip and a pale face the other made his answer : 

‘ I humbly beg your pardon, sir, for the outrage I was guilty of. 
For you, sir, I humbly thank you for the lesson you have given me. 
My name is Luke Tremain. I have at this moment no cure of 
souls. I will go down to Hampton by the night mail. I will go 
down and—for the love of God.’ 

Next morning, at seven o’clock, as usual, the mail went through 
Hampton at a spanking pace, but Luke was sound asleep, and they 
did not wake him. A couple of miles or so further on the road the 
coachman suddenly puUed up, as if he had never thought of the 
matter till now. 
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‘ Why, Bill, isn’t there a gentleman booked for Eampton inside ? ’ 

‘ Bless my heart, o’ course there is! I never gave it a thought! 
Would you like to be set down here, sir ? There ain’t much more 
nor a mile to walk.’ 

Luke, who by this time was wide awake, and quite master of the 
situation, silently got down and had his heavy portmanteau deposited 
on the ground. 

‘ Coachman, sir ? ’ ‘ Guard, sir ? ’ cried the two functionaries 
simultaneously. 

‘ To*be sure! ’ answered Luke. ‘ I wonder I had forgotten. Bad 
country for the memory, guard! But 1 shall have to trouble you to 
call at Eampton Itectory for your half-crown when you come back.’ 
The two worthies took it out in some feeble bluster, and the coach 
rattled on. An hour later the dwellers in the cottages were surprised 
by the apparition of a gentleman carrying a big portmanteau on his 
broad shoulders and walking along straight as a dart. He passed 
through the rectory gate and startled the weary little servant-girl 
by walking straight into the hall—for the front door was open— 
and dropping the portmanteau on the floor with a sigh of relief, he 
took off his hat, mopped his face, and stared at the girl, who looked 
upon him as an ogre. 

‘ Now, Sally—is that your name ? ’ 

‘ No, sir; please, sir, my name’s Helen.’ 

‘ Where did you get that bad name from ? Helen was a very 
wicked woman, and a heathen, and that’s more; and she did a de^ 
of mischief too. As long as I’m here I’ll call you Sally. Do you 
hear ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir. But, please, sir, you can’t stay here. Master and missus 
are both in bed with the fayver, and master’s oflf his head; and they 
all say as I’m going to have the fayver too, and father won’t have 
me home. And please, sir, there’s nothing to eat.’ 

‘ Sally,’ said Luke solemnly, till the girl’s hair almost stood on 
end, ‘ if you get the fever you shall be buried in the ditch with a 
stake run through you. I’ll stand no nonsense. Do you hear ? Is 
the kettle boiling ? ’ 

Yes, it was always kept boiling. The doctor said she was always 
to keep it boiling, she didn’t know why. That was the hardest work 
she had to do, keeping up the fire and lifting the kettle. What had 
she had for supper ? Tea. What else ? Nothing ; ’cause the last 
loaf had been made into a poultice. 

‘ Ah ! I thought so—half starved! Why you’re a walking 
atomy, Sally. Get the tea—we’ll have it together.’ 

In five minutes’ time Lxike had opened that bulky j 3 ortmanteau, 
and had produced a pound of tea, a bottle of brandy, a bag of biscuits 
from Le Man’s shop in the City, a shape of jelly which he had bought 
at a confectioner’s in Fleet Street, and carried off in its mould, and 
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finally a huge tin canister of oatmeal. From this last he proceeded 
to make two big slop-basins fuU of porridge, Sally looking on with 
wide eyes. Then he made her fall to. She had never seen porridge 
before, but she took to it voraciously. Then came the tea. By good 
luck one of the farmers had left a jug of new milk at the gate every 
morning for the last ten days, and Luke, who could not drink tea 
without milk, consumed cup after cup, and after the girl had been 
fairly brought to an anchor he finished off the rest of the biscuits, 
which were enough to have satisfied six harvestmen. 

‘Now then, Sally, we’ll go upstairs. Never do anything on an 
empty stomach, Sally. Fill up the kettle, I’ll go alone.’ 

‘ Oh, sir! please, sir! you mustn’t go upstairs: you’ll get the 
fayver, and you’re a kind gentleman. You’ll get the fayver.’ 

‘ Sally, you attend to me. Kind or not kind, I’ll tell you a secret. 
I’ve got a devil in me ; and if you don’t mind what I say, and do as I 
tell you, that devil will come out and rend you. If you ever say that 
word fayver in this house again you shall be tossed into the ditch 
and have a stake driven through you, and lie there till Judgment 
Day! ’ He made his way to the dreadful bedroom. Two emaciated 
human beings were lying there; one of them tossing about in delirium, 
the other just stupid with helplessness and despair, llis first act 
was to open every door and window on that first floor. Then he 
dropped down upon his knees beside the poor woman as she lay, and 
asked for help that he might help others. 

And so Luke began his work at Eampton. Before a week was 
over he had more supplies than he knew what to do with. He hired 
a ‘ trap ’ and went driving about the country demanding rather than 
begging for help. The port-wine, the brandy—even the champagne 
—came in by the dozen. Three of the cottages had been vacated, 
the inmates having fled no one cared whither. Luke treated them 
as if they were his own—asked no one’s leave—had them thoroughly 
cleaned out, scraped, whitewashed, and the doors taken oflF from the 
upper floor. Then he had three sets of fever-stricken patients re¬ 
moved into these houses, and treated the next three cottages in the 
same way. In a fortnight the fever was stamped out. There were 
no fresh cases, and the curate and his wife were moving about again 
and sitting out in the sunshine. The masterful energy of the man 
carried all before it. As the patients recovered, Luke insisted they 
should always come to church and give thanks for their recovery. 
Only John Barleycorn grumbled, for the tap-room was well-nigh 
deserted, and the people were somehow showing some little gleams of • 
seriousness and self-respect. 

Finally, one morning he abruptly burst out upon poor Mrs. Blackie, 
who had been whimpering forth her gratitude and protesting that 
they owed life and health to their benefactor, and so on and so on. 

‘ My good woman, I can’t stand this sort of thing. This very day 
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either you go away from this place for three months or I do. It’s 
for you to say. If you’ll consult my convenience, you’ll go away, both 
of you, and take Sally with you and stay away till Christmas, and I’ll 
stay here in charge of the parish. There are five-and-twenty pounds 
to help you. The mail will pass at 12, and you’ve got two hours. If 
I find you here when I get back you’ll never see my face after this 
day at sunset.’ 

He fiung himself out of the house in wrath, leaving five bank¬ 
notes upon the breakfast-table behind him. On his return early in 
the afternoon the house was empty. The next thing was to get a 
poor woman ‘ to do for him.’ She was a neat and decent person, had 
been a cook in a gentleman’s family, had married late and had lost 
her husband by the fever, was the mother of two children, and the 
mistress of a cat. 

• ••••••• 

The harvest had been gathered and the odd labourers were turned 
off. There were several of the men out of work. Luke looked about 
him and resolved to remodel the garden. He set four or five men 
at work, and soon there was a transformation scene indeed. He made' 
new walks, even cut down a tree or two, levelled a new lawn and cleared 
out the pond. The strange feature in it all was that nobody inter¬ 
fered with him. Little by little, now that the fever scare had passed 
away, the clergy and some few of the gentry round dropped in and 
called upon him. Once a pompous territorial magnate came to pay 
his respects. Luke was in the garden ordering his men, and was 
slow to invite the great J.P. to walk in. Accustomed to treat people 
de haut en has, the visitor was irritated by Imke’s fearless and almost 
aggressive independence. For no man ever patronised him a second 
time ; once was quite enough to try that experiment. What passed 
between the two will never be known, but the squire went off like 
Naaman in a rage. ‘ Confound the fellow! He as much as told me 
to mind my own business, and he smiled at me as if he’d been a 
prizefighter stepping into the ring. Who is he ? where does he come 
from ? ’ It was suggested that he was a Cornishman, of a good 
Cornish family, with a comfortable little independence; that he had 
been a scholar of St. John’s College, Oxbridge; might have won a 
fellowship, but that he had some cranky notions about the way a man 
ought to read; preferred Plutarch to Plato, and wasted two whole 
terms in a vain attempt to translate Cassiodorus and reconstruct the 
text of that barbarian writer. In course of time he had taken orders; 
]?ut he could not respect his rector, and one day he smiled at him. 
The rupture was inevitable ; he retired to a small patrimony which 
was heavily mortgaged, lived like a hermit on less than a pound a 
week, and at the end of three years had paid off fifteen hundred 
pounds of incumbrances which had been borrowed for some reason or 
other at six per cent. Then he had taken another curacy, this time 
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with areally holy and devoted clergyman, whose influence had changed 
the whole current of his life. One morning his friend was discovered 
dead in his bed, and Luke found himself ‘ with a loose end ’ and quite 
bewildered by his loss. He had come up to town resolved on taking 
a London curacy, when he found himself that evening at Wood’s 
Hotel, and four months had passed since then and the winter was 
drawing near. 

The spasms of conscientiousness which bad twitched and wrung 
the hearts of the Rampton folk while death was knocking at their 
doors, and Luke had seemed to theAi a special 'Vangeiist sent down 
from heaven to save their bodies and souls, had passed away. The 
church, to be sure, liad become a wholly different place on Sundays; 
there were a couple of hundred of the farmers and poor people who 
were now regular attendants, and there was no doubt that a very 
great change had come upon the parish. But ‘ what’s bred in the 
bone will come out in the flesh,’ and there was a villainous set among 
the younger men, whose fathers and grandfathers had been poachers 
and sometimes sheep-stealers in the old days. 

The White Hart had begun to fill again. It was nothing like 
what it had been, but there were always six or eight of f ixe ‘ blacks,’ 
who got back to their old quarters by the fireside in the long even¬ 
ings, and there was noise and (quarrelling as of yore, and occasionally 
something worse. 

Luke was vexed, but he knew it must come to this sooner or 
later. He went boldly to John Barleycorn and remonstrated with 
him for keeping the Ixouse open all night, and suggested, with a hint, 
that just possibly it might be to his advantage to close at eleven. 
The man was sulky and insolent. ‘Close at eleven? What for? 
Supposing as I did close at eleven. I tell ’ee what—some on ’em’d 
come and knock at the rectory door, the’ would, and ast what you’d 
done wi’ all that there qxort-wine as Squire Barclay sent in for ’em 
when they was down wi’ the fayver. I tell ’ee they know as well as 
you who that there wine belongs to.’ 

Luke was stung as if an adder had struck him. But he bit his 
lip, said not a word, passed out of the house, came back for one brief 
moment, stared hard at the landlord, then with that accursed smile 
upon his face he said slowly: ‘John Barleycorn, you’re a cunning 
man; but you cunning fellows are often a trifle too sharp. So it 
was you put'that into their heads, was it ? ’ 

The fellow was cowed and shambled back into his parlour and sat 
down trembling. When he recovered his speech again he mumbled 
gruffly to the little knot of boosers: ‘Blessed if I don’t think that 
blooming parson’s got the evil eye. He’d ought to be swum for a 
witch.’ 

Alas! John Barleycorn had got the oar of the bad set again, 
but they did not let him into all their secrets. Luke went on in the 
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old way, taking his lonely walks mostly in the late afternoons, and 
sometimes in the moonlight nights. In the daytime he was always 
busying himself about some parish matter—the dame’s school—for 
there was no other—the night school for the lads, whom he taught 
himself ; visiting among the old people, who dearly loved him, and 
as often as not pulling out a short blackened clay pipe—there were 
no ‘ briars ’ in those days—and after handing a big hairy pouch to 
some old gossip, whose eyes twinkled at the sight of it, filling up 
himself and smoking voluminously. There was a poor little club¬ 
footed boy who lived with his old grandparents, and who could 
neither read nor write. The hovel in which those three lived was a 
long way off" the rectory, and the boy could not get as far as the 
night school. So Luke took it into his head to teach the little 
cripple with the grandfather looking on. The boy, as time went on, 
grew up into a rather thoughtful man, who had many stories to tell 
of his first and only teacher, as thus: 

‘ Grandfather said as the ’Wangelist was the first parson as he 
ever heard tell on who was a teetotaler, and the first as ever smoked 
a short pipe, and the first as ever slopped hisself, in a grit thing as 
they called a shower, reg’lar every morning, and the first as preached 
all out of his own head, and the first as knowed the Bible and Prayer 
Book by heart, every word.’ 

John Barleycorn sneered at it all. 

‘ What call’s he got to wash hisself in that there thing like a 
Punch and Judy show ? And then that there pipe—why ain’t it 
wore up afore now ? They say he smokes all day and all night, and 
yet there’s no one never see him smoking in what you may call the 
open air. I don’t hold wi’ they secret ways. That may be real 
’bacca, but no one knows where that du come from. He’s a artful ’un! ’ 
December was half done. The moon was at its full; it was a 
glorious night. Luke started out for a midnight walk. Tempted 
by the deep quiet, and the splendour of the moon paling all the 
stars, and the crisp firm road that the frost had made hard as ada¬ 
mant under his feet, Luke walked on and on, till he found himself 
some seven miles from home. He looked at his watch, and found it 
much later than he had thought. He had scarcely turned home¬ 
ward when, in a turn of the road, he came fuU upon a little band of 
five men, one of whom he immediately recognised as a parishioner, 
with no very good character to boast of, even among the ‘ blacks.’ 

* Why, George, what are you up to at this time of night ? ’ 

The moment the words had escaped him he felt he had made a 
mistake. The fellows all joined in a rough laugh, and one of them 
answered brutally : ‘ We’re a-going to a prayer meeting, we are, and 
we’ll take you with us if you loike. Yow’ve been a-setting snares, 
rU bet. Mister. Passons hadn’t ought to du sich things. Yow go 
your gate, and we’ll go oum.’ 

VoL. XXXIV—No. 198 Y 
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Luke seldom hesitated, but he did hesitate nonr; and, as they 
marched on and passed him, he could not see what the right course 
was, and he continued his homeward walk, very uncomfortable, and 
angry with himself at his awkwardness and stupidity. 

Next morning Kampton was all astir. A party of poachers had 
been set upon in Squire Gorman’s spinney, and three of them had 
been cleverly captured by a large band of keepers. The other two 
had made oflf, and no one knew who these two were, or where they 
had come from. The three were all Hampton men. Who were the 
other two ? A day or two afterwards Luke came upon George Can- 
nell and another. As they passed him he looked at them both with 
that terrible smile, but they took no more notice of him than if he 
had been a clod of mud by the wayside. 

Who was that other ? He was the bully of the parish, a hulking, 
powerful man of about five-and-twenty—a very dangerous ruffian 
when he was in beer, and a ‘ black ’ who was the terror of the night- 
school boys when they were on their way home. lie was a good deal 
over six feet high, had maimed more than one opponent in a stand-up 
fight, and might have been a Hercules but that he was coarse in the 
fibre, gross in his habits, and wholly undisciplined in mind or body. 
His name, Dan Leeds. 

Luke could have no doubt who the missing two were, and the 
less so when he began to hear himself shouted at by men at work in 
the fields as he was on his walks, with the cry of ‘ Spy! ’ ‘ Blooming 
spy I ’ ‘ Informer! ’ and so on, with many an oath to give the words 
emphasis. Of course he was saddened, but he was too obstinate to 
alter his ways of treating the people. He took no notice, and seemed 
not to care. 

The curate and his wife were to return on New Year’s Day, 
Christmas was very near, and Luke had no plans for the future. It 
looked as if he were going to stay on the old footing. As for the 
rector, he had become quite childish; no one made any account of him. 

One day he was walking at his usual swinging pace along the 
coach-road on some errand of mercy to a sad one at the other end of 
the parish, when he met the big bully, Dan Leeds, driving a tiny 
donkey in a heavily loaded cart, Dan sitting upon the load and 
furiously beating the poor little animal with a heavy ash stick in 
mere wantonness of ferocity. Luke’s blood was up, for that devil in 
him that h& had spoken of to little Sally was a devil that would not 
always be laid. The young man was alway struggling with it, praying 
against it, getting overcome by it, gnashing his teeth and beating 
his breast with shame and self-reproach when he had been mastered 
by it, finding the conflict so very, very hard and the issue, alas! so 
often doubtful. As often as his passionate temper broke out, and it 
seemed to others that the storm had passed and the calm had followed 
—it was only a change of venv £—he would rush into his own room 
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and fling himself upon the ground, writhing and moaning, sometimes 
sobbing, revenging himself upon himself in self-accusation, refusing 
all food, lying there with clenched hands and shut eyes for hom-s, till 
Mrs. Clayton would get frightened, and, when all other kindly devices 
failed, would send one of the little children with broth, or tea, or some 
simple dainty, the little toddler being commanded to stand by the 
strong man and make him speak, if it were only ‘ Yes ’ or ‘ No.’ On 
one occasion, when he had lain there unmoved for more than twenty- 
four hours, the little boy, a child of four, went in with a Jew's-harp 
and began to spring it. Luke opened his eyes sadly. ‘ Mofer says 
you’re Saul, and she says I’m to play my harp to you. Mis’ Termain ! ’ 

The sight of this hulking Dan Leeds showering blows upon the 
poor little beast was more than Imke could stand. He burst out in 
uncontrollable anger. 

‘ What a brute—what an unmitigated brute you are, Dan Leeds, 
for treating that poor beast that way! Yes, you’re an unmitigated 
brute. You deserve to have that stick laid across your own thick 
shoulders! ’ 

Many a Eampton man, even Dan himself, might possibly have 
borne being called a brute, but to add to that word ‘ brute ’ an epithet 
of five syllables—to call him an unmitigated brute when he did not 
know what the long word meant—that was quite intolerable; it was 
ten times worse than swearing in the vernacular! 

‘ Oh ! I’m a titigated brute am I ? ’ growled Dan. ‘ I’d soon lam 
you to call folks names out o’ the Bible if you weren’t a parson. A 
titigated brute, eh ! I’ve a good mind to do it now, and I will lay 
the stick on you, too, if you don’t mind yersel’.’ 

The ‘ devil ’ was getting the upper hand—the devil had got the 
upper hand. 

‘ Oh, I don’t mind if you know how to do it,’ said Luke, and that 
terrible, indescribable smile i)assed over his face, and its scorn, con¬ 
tempt, irony, indignation, wrath, defiance smote upon Dan Leeds 
with the sting of a blow and drove him mad. He sprang out of the 
donkey-cart, grasping the ash stick in his hand, and came with a 
rush upon Luke. 

‘ I’ll lam you to keep a civil tongue in your head, you-parson. 

You want a lesson, you do.’ 

Eeckless ruffian as he was, the fellow was staggered for a moment, 
for Luke stood there with folded hands as calm as a statue, keeping 
his eye upon his assailant and only smiling the horrible smile. Dan 
came upon him with uplifted stick, and in a hesitating way knocked 
off the parson’s hat, as if in challenge. Before he knew where he 
was Luke’s arms were round him like two wire ropes, and the next 
moment he had been flung into the air like a ball, and was sprawling 
in the road. The hat had rolled away a few yards into the ditch. 
Luke coolly went after his hat; but as he stoop3d to pick it up 

Y 2 
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Dan Leeds, who had scrambled to his feet, came at him from behind 
and dealt a tremendous blow at the parson, a blow which would 
certainly have fractured his skull but that the fellow was ‘ silly ’ with 
his fall, and Luke's hat was a stiff one with a stout brim. 

He never knew how he escaped. He only remembered crying 
out, ‘ You coward! ’ a confused sense that he must grapple with a 
wild beast, that it was life or death; then once more he was closing 
with his antagonist; then he had thrown him again over his head; 
then, as he came to himself, there was Dan Leeds a helpless lump, 
lying as if he were dead ! He was very far from dead, only cowed 
and scared. Wrenching the stick from the hands of the fallen bully, 
for he still clutched it, Luke stood over him pale and dizzy, the 
glare in his eyes very bad to see. Then Dan Leeds began to howl 
like a beaten cur as he was : 

‘ Oh Lor’, ha’ mercy on me ! Don’t ’ee, sir ! Don’t ’ee! Don’t ’ee 
kill me, sir. How war I to know ? Both my arms is broke, sir. Ow! 
Booh, sir! So’s my neck broke too. What’ll mother du w’rout me? 
He’s a-going to kill me ! Murder ! IMurder! Ow! Booh! ’ 

‘ Up on your knees, you cowardly sneak.’ 

The fellow, blubbering and half beside himself with terror, did as 
he was bid. 

‘ Now say after me: 

‘ “ I’m a brute. Yes, I am ! as jmu said I was, sir! 

‘ “ I’m a cur—cur—coward, as you said I was, sir ! 

‘ “ I’m a liar. Yes, I am ; I gnaw’t. ]\Iy arm ain’t broke ! 

‘ “ The dickey’s a better beast than me. Yes, sir ! 

“‘I promise faithful, I’ll go and tell mother, booh! as the parson 
brought me on piy marrow-bones, booh! w’rout hitt’n of me ! 

‘ “ I’ll come to church o’ Suntlay afternoon and be preached at, and 
I’ll tell ’em all as I hit ’en wi’ a stick, and he tossed me over his 
head. Yes, I will. . . . Amen!” 

‘ Now you may go! ’ said Luke. He broke that tough ash stick 
across his knee, broke it, and broke it again. ‘ There! That donkey 
of yours don’t want any more of your beating. I fancy you’ll find 
your colkr-bone broken. It is a way collar-bones have of breaking, 
with that throw. I’ve heard ’em sometimes ! ’ 

* • » • • • » • 

All this happened on ]< riday afternoon. In a few hours the story 
was all over the parish and had spread far and wide. As usual, 
rumour and gossip had taken all sorts of wild liberties with the facts. 
There had been a stand-up fight in the yard of the White Hart, and 
the Bishop was coming on Sunday afternoon to unfrock the ‘ ’Wange- 
list * with extraordinary ceremony. There was a warrant out against 
Dan Leeds, and he was going to get off by doing penance in a white 
sheet. Dan’s mother was going to have it out with the parson. She 
was a dangerous virago, who would stick at nothing. She had been 
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going about trying to borrow a gun, and when no one would lend it 
her—for they were as much afraid of her fury as they were of her son— 
she had been screaming out that she’d stick the parson in the pulpit 
before Dan should demean himself. She’d stop it if she swung for 
it. He shouldn’t have a sheet of hers—no! nor a blanket neither, not 
for all the Amens that ever were sworn. 

Luke walked about all Saturday as if nothing had happened: 
even passed Widow Leeds’ hovel, but didn’t call. She yelled at him 
through the half-opened door, but he passed on and took no notice, 
swinging his long arms, as his wont was, and never looking round. 

Sunday came. The little urchins got as near as they dared and 
peeped in at the rectory gate. The bells rang out. At morning 
service Luke expounded the gospel as usual—cool as a cucumber, 
fluent, gentle, unembarrassed. Nothing ailed the man. Then came 
the memorable afternoon; crowds came tramping in from all points 
of the compass—some walking, some in carts, some on their nags. 
The White Hart had a harvest. People hung about the churchyard, 
lingered in the porch, watched for the parson, and some wondered 
when the Bishop would turn up. There was a curious hush of 
expectation. At last ! 

In the tiny vestry Dan Leeds was waiting in his smockfrock— 
they wore such things in those days—the left sleeve hanging down 
empty, for the fracture of the collar-bone was a bad one, and the 
doctor had bandaged his left arm to his side with voluminous wrap¬ 
pings. When Tmke marched into church the other followed at his 
heels like a dog. The people noticed that the parson was well-nigh 
six inches shorter than his giant henchman. Dan, obeying a sign, 
took his seat on the pulpit steps. At last the sermon came; the 
text was a brave and startling one: ‘ Whosoever shall smite thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.’ 

Old Hulver says : ‘ I was a youngster then ; but I ain’t likely to 
forget that there sermon anyway. “ Look ’ee here,” says he, “ there’s 
on’y one as ever did that; and if you and I was to try it on, the 
blacks’d pretty soon have it all their own way. We ain’t no call,” 
says he, ‘‘to let the blacks hammer at us. What ha’ we got to do?” 
says he, “ why, go as near it as we can! No man ain’t no right,” 
says he, “ to let another murder him if he can help it. That ain’t 
the Gospel,” says he. And then he went on and told ’em what the 
Gospel was. Lor’! that was a sermon! They’d use talk of it for 
years and years, they did.’ 

There are floating scraps and grotesque reminiscences of the 
sermon still to be picked up in the neighbourhood, some of them 
almost profane, and almost all of them representing very strange 
perversions. But it was evidently a ‘ word spoken in season,’ and 
a very impressive appeal to the moral instincts of the ignorant 
peasantry, which went home to the convictions of some few, and was 
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listened to by all. At last the preacher stopped. ‘ Daniel Leeds, 
stand up in the face of God and of this congregation, and make what 
reparation you can for your sin and wrong.’ 

The hulking bully rose up to his full height upon the .pulpit step, 
with a hangdog scowl upon his face, and made answer to question 
after question, which Luke had written down upon a paper before¬ 
hand. Dan was not spared; he said he had been a brute to the 
donkey—a coward, a liar; that he would have killed the parson if he 
could. The answers were made in a dull, formal manner, every now 
and then ending up with an Amen! to which mysterious word 'a 
special solemnity attached in the minds of all. The confession 
finished with some questions which produced an immense sensation. 

‘ Did I strike you, Daniel Leeds, a single blow with stick, or fist, 
or hand ? ’ 

‘ No, sir! you hadn’t no .need; you gripped me! ’ 

‘ Is all this plain truth ? ’ 

‘ Yes; that’s the truth—far as I know! ’ 

‘ Are you sorry for your sin ? ’ 

A pause; then a sullen nod of the head. 

‘ Do you acquit me of any wrong done ? ’ 

Another pause, and another reluctant hesitating nod and grunt. 

‘ Do you ask God’s forgiveness ? . . . Speak up, man ! ’ cried 
Luke, with a voice of indignant command, his eyes flashing as he 
turned them on the wretched culprit. 

Dan started, woke up with a stare of terror, and blurted out: ‘ I 
ain’t no objection; I ain’t, indeed. Yes, sir! Amen ! ’ 

«••••••• 

The congregation broke up. There were little groups of them in 
the churchyard, at the gate, in the road., Dan Leeds clung to 
Luke’s side—followed him like his shadow. ‘ Well, Dan, anything 
more you want to say ? ’ 

‘I count they’s a-going to hollar at me, sir. I dunno what’s- 
come to me ; I ain’t got no heart to face ’em. Then there’s another 
thing, sir. I’m afeard as I shall find mother dead when I get home. 
She had a fit hke afore church-time.’ 

Luke was horrorstruck, and hurrying with all speed to the 
woman’s cottage, with Dan close at his heels, found she had slipped 
down from her chair, and was lying huddled before the smouldering 
fire unconscious, speechless, evidently paralysed. 

When the doctor arrived Luke made the best of his way home. 
It was dark now. As he passed the White Hart, John Barleycorn 
wafl holding forth in a great state of excitement and in a loud voice: 

‘ l)idn’t I say so all along ? Why, the first thing he said to that 
girl Kinder was that he’d got a devil. He’s one of they chaps as sell 
their selves, he is. Hampton’s been all wrong sin’ he came. Why, I 
tell ye he’s got the evil eye. He took and grinned at me once, fit 
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to craze a man, he did. There ain’t a man in' the parish—no! nor 
two of ’em—as could lift Dan Leeds off his legs and drop him same 
as this one did. I tell ye he’s overlooked him, and now he’s gone and 
witched his mother as well. Parson? He ain’t no more a parson 
than I am. The folks is all silly running arter him. Why, he’s just 
got rid of the parson and kep’ him away these four months. He’d 
ought to be swum ! ’ ^ 

Luke was very much exhausted by the work and excitement of 
the long day. When he got home to the rectory the fire had been 
out for hours. Half-suspecting what was the matter he made the 
best of it—found the tinder-box, struck a light, managed to boil 
his kettle at last, comforted himself as best he could with |;ea and 
porridge, took his pipe, began to read, dropped asleep over his book, 
and fell into a deep slumber, from which he was only roused by Mrs. 
Clayton coming in before the daylight to ‘ tidy up ’ and get his 
breakfast things. She looked at him furtively, and as if she were 
afraid of something, she knew not what. Luke, always kindly inte¬ 
rested in other people, asked about the children. Her face fell. He 
excused her for leaving him without a fire. He had come in so very 
late. ‘ But it was cold welcome, Mrs. Clayton, and I’m very cold 
now, for I fell asleep, and I’ve not been in bed.’ Then it all came 
out. The poor woman was bitterly penitent, she had been afraid to 
come when the people were all about. They were saying this and 
saying that—the parish was divided. Up at the White Hart they 
were all declaring that Dan Leeds had been overlooked, so was his 
mother, so was Mrs. Blackie, so was the rector, so was everybody. 
She, Mrs. Clayton, was going to be overlooked next. John Barley¬ 
corn made no manner of doubt but that her little Mary Ann woidd 
be turned into a witch and ‘ sold off like.’ 

The poor woman burst into floods of penitent tears. ‘ Never you 
mind, sir. They shan’t make me turn against you, not if it’s ever so. 
They’ll all come round when they come to their senses. Only dpn’t 
you give in now—Lord bless you for ever more ! ’ 

• ••••••• 

I only set. myself in this paper to relate an ‘ incident.’ I did not 
promise, I did not intend, I could not venture to give the whole 
story of Mr. Tremain’s career. I’m not sure that that kind of thing 
is in my line. But there are some legends and traditiojis of places 
and people that I have been thrown among which I like collecting 
and setting down, and this is one of them. This story would die with 
me if I did not put it on record. Whether it is much worth preserv¬ 
ing is a question which others must answer. We collectors are pro¬ 
verbially undiscriminating ; in our museums and repertories there 
are, as often as not, odds and ends that the world at large holds very 
cheap. 
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What was the end of it all ? 

Luke had a very bad time of it at Rampton. Mr. Blackie came 
back and his wife with him, and Sally too. They did not know 
what to make of it; they were a good, kindly, weak-minded, woolly¬ 
headed pair. Luke stayed on. A few weeks later the rector died. 
Then there was a change. From all that I can learn, John Barley¬ 
corn won the day, and the last state of that parish was worse than 
the first. Dan Leeds went wrong again, like the sow that was washed; 
went, indeed, from bad to worse, and was killed in a poaching afifray; 
his mother had a mysterious remittance of two pounds a quarter, 
which was paid regularly to her till she died—a poor tottering, palsied 
creature-^a year or two after her first seizure. 

Luke Tremain died of cholera somewhere in the Shires, so they 
tell me, probably on just such another mission of mercy as brought 
him to Rampton. A distant cousin, it is said, inherited his little 
patrimony. His last wish was that he should be buried where he 
died, and that his only epitaph should be, after giving his name and 
the date of his death: ‘ He won the Anstey Hat at eighteen years 
of age.’ 

The clergyman of the parish, however, refused to allow such a 
tombstone to be set up in the churchyard, and as the cousin was by 
no means keen upon the point it never was set up, and if any sub¬ 
stitute for the eccentric though veracious record was erected I can¬ 
not say. 

If my readers are so deplorably ignorant as not to know what the 
Anstey Hat means, I am sorry for them, but I don't think it is my 
business to instruct them—at any rate, not now. 


Augustus Jessopp. 
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LONG, O LORD, HOW LONG?' 

The miseries of the East-End needlewomen form no new theme. 
They date back to the ‘ Song of the Shirt/ even before it. Yet, in 
spite of all that has been done of recent years in the way of social 
and remedial legislation, and in the way of organised individual effort 
for the elevation of the ‘ masses,’ the woes of this unfortunate class 
have met w'ith no amelioration. On the contrary, they have deepened 
and intensified as the years rolled on. 

Speaking generally, there has been of late years a decided upward 
tendency in the wages paid for men’s labour, and a consequent rise in 
their habits, their homes, and their scale of living generally. Even 
the wages of some women-workers—notably those of skilled factory 
hands—have shared in this improvement, though to a more limited 
extent. But the condition of what may truly be termed the 
residuum, the lowest stratum of the toilers, the needlewomen 
employed in the cheap clothing trade in London and some of the 
provincial cities—but more especially London—has gone from bad to 
worse. 

It is fifty years since Hood wrote his inspired poem which 
aroused such general sympathy for the class for which he pleaded. 
They need that sympathy more now. When the ‘ Song of the Shirt ’ 
was written these poor women were earning an average wage of at least 
2\d. an hour. At the present time many of them—most of them— 
cannot average more than I Jc?. an hour. 

Are not these figures an eloquent commentary on the degraded 
condition of these women toilers ? Are they not also a terrible sar¬ 
casm on that thing we call ‘ public opinion ’ ? Many will remember 
doubtless the storm of indignation which burst forth whqpi the ‘ Song 
of the Shirt ’ first rang thi'ough the land. From every town, from 
every village almost, there arose a cry of horror that these things 
were so. And after the cry there came a great calm ! The British 
public had relieved its feelings, but nothing was done. Some new 
question arose—it is immaterial what—something to do with Ireland 
perhaps, for we had an Irish question even then; or perchance some 
strife about trivial ceremonies, whether a clergyman should wear a 
white gown or a black one, whether he should stand at the north or 
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turn to the east. People thought a good deal about such things in 
those days. But they heeded little—or seemed to heed little— 
the poor seamstress in her garret, stitching her life away, underpaid, 
underfed, and overworked. 

When we come to examine into the sweating practised in the 
cheap clothing trade in the East End of London, we find that the 
very weakness of the women employed in it, the burdens of maternity, 
the care of children, tell terribly against them in the industrial struggle 
and make that struggle harder. Upon this weakness the sweater 
trades, in that by it he compels them to work for terms which men 
—even the low-class Jew—will refuse to accept. They have no means 
of protecting their labour, these poor women. That most potent 
weapon in the hands of men-workers, combination, does not reach 
them. Their isolated position, the long hours, the under-feeding, 
the scanty wage, crush out any spirit they may possess, and with 
them resistance becomes impossible. Thus it comes about that all the 
worst features of the sweating system—insanitary conditions, lengthy 
hours, meagre wage, and uncertain employment—are especially pre¬ 
valent among women-workers. 

Let us consider them in detail. The insanitary conditions under 
which the East-End needlewomen are compelled to labour and live 
may, without exaggeration, be described as appalling. From the 
nature of the case their work must be done cither in small work¬ 
shops or at home. It is difficult to say which is the worse alternative. 
In either case they labour surrounded by bad light, bad air, bad 
smells, bad water—by every circumstance which depresses the vital 
energies and leaves them an easy prey to disease. The small work¬ 
shops have been described by a competent authority as ‘ the most 
filthy, poisoning, soul-and-body-killing places imaginable.’ There is 
great difficulty in enforcing proper sanitary arrangements in these 
‘ dens,’ many of which are unknown to the inspectors, while those 
which are known are so numerous, that, undermanned and overworked 
as the staff of factory inspectors at present is, it is impossible for them 
to be inspected thoroughly. In the ease of work at home, * outwork ^ 
as it is called, the evils of overcrowding, bad ventilation and bad 
drainage are, if possible, intensified. One wretched garret is as a rule 
all that the worker can afford. If she be a married woman, her whole 
family has often to share this single room. It is impossible for a 
woman who is always working with her needle for dear life to 
keep the room clean. The consequence is that it often becomes 
infested with vermin, which find their way into the garments in 
process of making. Cases have also been known to medical men 
in which children suffering from infectious diseases have been found 
lying in bed covered with the half-finished garments to keep them 
warm. Is it a wonder if under these circumstances the germs of 
infection are carried far and wide ? These very garments when made. 
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be it noted, are sold in large numbers in cheap clothing shops 
throughout London and the provinces.* 

The length of the hours of labour also presses unduly upon the 
women-workers j the protection’which the Factory Act is supposed to 
afford them in this respect^ has become practically nil. , In the case 
of outwork the workroom is also the dwelling-room, and here the 
provisions of the Act of course do not apply. There are houses, for 
instance, in Clerkenwell in which five or six ‘ businesses ’ are carried 
on at the same time, but the inspector is' powerless to enter. 

In the case of the small workshops or ‘ sweating-dens ’ the 
machinery of the Act, for reasons already given, often fails to cope 
with the evil. Women are kept working in these dens from 6 A.m. 
until 8 P.M., 10 P.M., or even midnight. All sorts of tricks are 
played to evade the factory inspector. The cry of ‘ Ware finer! ’ is 
as well known in the East End of London as in the factories of 
Lancashire or the forges of Staffordshire. The intention of the Act 
is frustrated, and the women come to regard the inspector who is 
appointed to protect them rather as an enemy than as a Mend. 
They are utterly at the sweater’s mercy, and scant mercy it is, for the 
struggle for existence is pretty hard on him too. Even the interval 
which the Act insists upon for meals is frequently infringed upon. A 
woman who availed herself of the full hour for dinner would be liable 
to instant dismissal. In the same way the half-hour for tea is ’often 
denied them; the tea is put down by their side, and they swallow it 
when they can snatch a moment from their work. 

Let us now glance at the prices these women are paid for their 
labour; the harvest reaped by a life lived under such awful conditions. 
The following does not pretend to be a complete list by any means; 
but it will suffice as a sample of the rest. 

Working by the piece, a woman is paid 5d. for making a vest; 

for making a coat. She can by fifteen hours’ work make four 
coats in a day, which amounts to 2s. Gd., but out of this has to be 
deducted 3d. to a button-holer for making the button-holes, and 4d. for 
‘ trimmings ’—id est, fire, soap, ironing, &c., all necessary to her work. 
A boy’s knickerbocker suit is made at prices varying from 4^d. to 10^c2. 
complete, according to the amount of work put into it. The price 
paid by a sweater to a woman for ‘ machinery ’ trousers runs from \\d. 
to 3\d. per pair. If she works at home, she has freqi\ently to pay 
2s. Gd. a week for the hire of a sewing-machine. The ‘ finishers,’ as 

’ Since the above was written a scheme has been thought out by the writer which, 
it is hoped, may do something to remedy the insanitary conditions under which the 
♦ outworkers ’ labour. For obvious reasons it docs not interfere in any way with the 
question of wages. Its object is simply to provide sanitary workrooms in certain of the 
East-End parishes under the direct supervision of the parochial clergy, and so pave 
the way for better things. The parish selected in which to commence operations is 
8t. Jade’s, Bethnal Green, and a workroom will be opened there in November, The 
movement has the support of the Bishop of Bedford and several of the East-End clergy. 
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the women are called who press the garments, put on the tickets, and 
generally make them ready for sale, are paid from 2d, to 2^d. a pair, 
but they lose a good deal of time in taking their work to the 
sweater and getting it examined. If the examiner finds the first two 
or three pairs faulty, he will not go through the whole work, but 
throws the lot back to the woman, and tells her to take them away 
and alter them. In this way much time is lost. 

In the shirt-making the prices run as follows : Women who make 
by machine the commoner kind of shirts are paid 7cZ., 8 cZ., and 2d. per 
dozen for machining them. They can machine 1 ^ dozen shirts in a 
day by working until midnight or later. The shirt finishers, who make 
the button-holes and sew on the buttons, get Zd. per dozen shirts, 
finding their own cotton. They can finish 1^ to 2 dozen in a day. 

. With other articles made in the cheap clothing trade the price of 
labour is correspondingly low. The commoner class of fur-work is 
perhaps the worst of all; for, varying with the season, work of this kind 
is necessarily uncertain. For instance, the writer traced out the price 
of labour in a fur collarette of hareskin, dyed grey and lined, which 
was bought in a shop for Is. 6 d. It amounted to only Six shil¬ 
lings a week is about the maximum wage in this particular industry, 
and out of the season it drops down to 3s. or 4s. a week. 

It is much the same throughout. Babies’ hoods are made at 9s. 
per dozen, the maker finding the material ; they are sold at Is. 3|d. 
each. Small stays which bring Is. 9d. per dozen to tlie maker for 
work and material are sold for 3^d. eaclr; large stays which bring 
65 , per dozen (work and material) are sold at each; French 

stays, 9s. 6d. per dozen (work and material), sell at Is. 3d. each; 
children’s skirts sold at 9d. are made for 5d. (work and material) ; silk 
mantles selling in West-End shops from 20 s. to 25s. are made 
throughout the East End for 7^d. each. The commoner mantles are 
made at 5d. each. Bead trimmings are made by girls who, working 
twelve hours, earn from 8d. to Is. or Is. 2d. per day. Cheap 
mackintoshes are made from lOof. to Is. each. 

Such are some of the prices paid. They are eloquent enough as 
they stand, but they speak more strongly when we bear in mind that 
even these miserable wages are often irregularly paid. In the latter 
category of prices quoted, which belong to wbat may be termed the 
‘ ornamental ’ department of the cheap clothing trade, there are the 
fluctuations of fashion and season to be considered. There are slack 
times in the year when the women-workers may be idle for weeks 
together. Yet they must still pay rent, and keep body and soul 
together—if they can. Many cannot and die ; the mortality among 
them is great. Others struggle on, eking out their scanty earnings 
by means upon which one hardly cares to dwell. 

The problem offered to us by the contemplation of this deplorable 
state of affairs is a sad one, and at first sight the difficulties besetting 
its solution appear to be well-nigh insurmountable. 
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The causes of its existence are manifold. Prominent among them, 
of course, are sub-contract and irregular homework, both of which tell 
fatally against all those employed in this sweated trade. There is 
another cause also which has had a marked effect in reducing the 
price of labour in the unskilled industries which it affects, and especi¬ 
ally in this industry, namely, the increase which has taken pkice 
of late years in the immigration of destitute or semi-destitute 
foreigners. Seven or eight years ago the seamstresses made much 
more. Now the competition has become so intensified by this ap¬ 
parently continuous influx that prices are reduced some 40 per cent. It 
is not desirable to press this point unduly here, for it is one on which 
there exists considerable difference of opinion. But it is necessary 
to point out that in the cheap clothing trade, so far as the foreign 
Jew competes with the native worker, he competes not so much 
against Englishmen as Englishwomen. As Mr. John Burnett once 
testified, there are not more than 250 Englishmen employed in the 
cheap tailoring trade in the whole of the East End of London. They 
have yielded place to the foreigner. But there are plenty of English¬ 
women, and as usual it is the women who suffer most. The strong 
man, when confronted by this alien influx, can retreat before it; other 
fields of industry are open to him. But the weak woman has perforce 
to remain, and feebly fight on singlehanded in the unequal struggle 
against these low-living invaders, who are able apparently to work for 
any wage, however meagre, for any length of hours, amid sur¬ 
roundings which to the more highly developed Englishwoman mean 
disease and death. 

In considering, therefore, the means whereby the condition of this 
oppressed class may be raised, it is advisable that some means should 
be devised for restricting, or at least sifting, the stream of pauper 
alien immigration. Space does not permit of touchin g more fully upon 
the factor of the problem in the present paper. It must suffice that 
its presence be recognised. 

Other suggestions have been made, and there can be no doubt 
that, if some of them were carried out, they would do much to ameli¬ 
orate the present condition of affairs. One suggestion calls for a more 
than passing notice. It has been urged with considerable force by 
a writer who has made this phase of poverty a study, that the most 
effective form for remedial legislation to take would be to restrict 
‘ outwork ’ altogether, or, in other words, to compel all employers of 
woinen-workers to provide factories and workshops, and no longer 
give them work to do at home. Now ‘ outwork ’ is admittedly a great 
evil. Upon it largely sweating thrives, and all factory^ regulations are 
powerless to cope with it. The woman who works at home labours, as 
we have seen, under the most depressing conditions, and she must 
of necessity neglect those home duties which should be her first care. 
Yet it is difficult to see how legislation can interfere in this matter 
without bringing about evils as great, or greater, than those which 
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it would seek to dispel. To compel a woman to attend a factory or 
workshop when she wished for work would not give her any more 
time for her home duties. To dictate to a woman the kind of work 
she is to do in her own home would be to interfere seriously with 
individual liberty of action. To allow her, for instance, to make a 
shirt for her husband or her child, but to forbid her to do the same 
thing for a money wage, would be a reductio ad abmrdum. Even if 
an Act to forbid ‘ outwork ’ were placed on the Statute Book, it would 
be utterly impossible to carry out its provisions. The maxim that 
an Englishman’s house is his castle holds equally good in the case of 
an Englishwoman. It is one which applies to the poor as well as to 
the rich, and to tamper with it would be a dangerous thing. 

What is rather wanted at the present time is that the Factory 
Act as it stands shall be thoroughly carried out, and its provisions 
with regard to women-workers rigidly insisted upon. When that is 
done it will be time to talk about amending it. 

The first thing necessary is to largely increase the number of in¬ 
spectors, and to appoint women factory inspectors—not in this in¬ 
dustry only, but in all industries in which women-workers are 
employed. None but a woman can know a woman’s weakness. 
None but a woman can know a woman’s need. It is true that the 
present Government, as a concession to much pressure, has grudg- 
ingly consented to the appointment of two women inspectors, one to 
be stationed at Glasgow and one in London, who, at a salary of 2001. 
a year, rising to a maximum of 3001., are, it is to be presumed, to 
look after the tens of thousands of women-workers in the United 
Kingdom ! Surely if the principle of women factory-inspectorships 
be admitted at all—and it has now been admitted—it would be 
better to deal with it more thoroughly than this. 

Hitherto we have only considered those remedies which can be 
effected by the direct intervention of the State. State intervention 
is a useful weapon, and in this case a necessary one. Still, we must 
not forget that experience has shown us that the healing virtues of 
Acts of Parliament can be overrated. It is well, therefore, that we 
should consider that other great agency for good—organised indi¬ 
vidual effort. It has one great merit—it can begin work at once. 
And in the case of women-workers it cannot be said that organised 
individual effort has yet had full play. 

Trade-unionism, as everyone knows who has had anything to do 
with it, has made very slow growth among women. It is only about 
twenty years since the first trade-union wa,g founded among women, 
in the bookbinding trade. Since then a number of others have been 
formed, which, in certain cases, have done much to raise the price 
of women’s labour and to protect its interests. This has been 
especially the case with skilled factory-work, with glove-making, 
bookbinding, confectionery, &c. But the particular class now under 
consideration remains untouched—or practically untouched—by 
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trade-unionism. Combination does not reach it, and, under existing 
circumstances, it cannot. 

The great mass of needlewomen is made up of scattered indi¬ 
viduals, who are isolated, inarticulate, voteless, helpless. They have 
nd strength to combine, no money to spend; the agitator ignores 
them. They have no votes to give, no influence to court j the poli¬ 
tician passes them by. They work, many of them, in their own 
homes, and are therefore thrown little together for mutual encourage¬ 
ment or sympathy. They have neither time nor money, and without 
money it is impossible to form a combination. The power to pro¬ 
test against an unfair wage, the power to hold out after protesting, 
are essential to a strong combination; but neither can be done with¬ 
out funds. Therefore, any movement or organisation to better the 
condition of these poor women must be assisted from without. 

Bearing in mind what unity and combination have done to 
improve the condition of men-workers, bearing in mind also the lack 
of both among the needlewomen of London and elsewhere, the thought 
forcibly suggests itself that any movement to ameliorate their lot 
must follow upon somewhat similar lines. Unity is the only thing. 
The individual strands of a rope are weak enough when taken singly, 
but they will resist almost any force when united. Only combination 
must come to the needlewoman—she cannot go to it. There is this 
difference between them and men-workers or even the more skilled 
class of women-workers. Needlewomen cannot help themselves— 
the others can. Some few might perhaps be able to manage Id. a 
week as a subscription—none could do more, not many so much. 
What is, therefore, wanted is that a committee should be formed of 
men and women who are interested in this question, and so form the 
nucleus of an organisation to protect those who are at present unable 
to protect themselves. In connection with such a movement there 
might also be a Benefit Society, which would be useful in cases of 
sickness or distress, and co-operative works might be started, bringing 
fhe producer nearer the customer, and so doing away with sweaters 
and middlemen. It would be, of course, essential that such an 
organisation should be non-political in character, and it is equally 
essential that the committee should include the names of men and 
women—and more especially of women, for is not this chiefly a 
woman’s question ?—who are known to be interested in social 
and philanthropic work. The influence of such an organisation in 
forming and educating a healthy pubUc opinion could hardly he 
overrated, and its business would be to teach these poor women the 
best of all possible lessons, namely, how to help themselves. A move¬ 
ment of this kind would do infinitely more good than indiscriminate 
alms-giving, which only goes to increase the amount of ‘ bounty- 
fed ’ labour—one of the greatest difficulties against which women- 
workers have to contend. These are of course but the mere outlines 
of a scheme which, if matured, would—it is submitted with all 
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diffidence—do at least something to alleviate the miseries to which 
this unhappy class is now subjected. 

That the existing state of affairs is hopelessly bad, and if left alone 
will go from bad to worse, must be obvious to all those who have 
looked beneath the surface. The women who are the victims of'the 
existing system may be roughly divided into two classes, the married 
women and the girls. The results are bad in both cases. It will 
generally be admitted that the first duty of a mother should be to 
her home and her children. The value of maintaining a high standard 
in the home life of our people can hardly be overrated, for upon it 
depends not only the present but also the future of our race. Yet as 
things stand it is just this home life which is degraded. These poor 
women have no time for the pure, tender delights of motherhood, 
no opj)ortunity of attending properly to the hundred and one little 
duties which cluster around the word ‘ home.’ Is it to be wondered 
at if under these circumstances thousands of children grow up physi¬ 
cally, morally, and mentally unsound, and go to swell that degraded 
class into which, as the late Canon Kingsley pointed out, the weakest 
as well as the worst members of the community show a perpetual 
tendency .to sink ? 

And what of the thousands of seamstresses who are unmarried, 
who stand alone, who cannot by their labour earn an honest living 
sufficient to keep body and soul together ? How do they subsist ? 
This brings us face to face with the saddest and most degrading phase 
of our social problem. Working from dawn until eve under con¬ 
ditions too often subservient to every sense of decency and comfort, 
for a wage cut down ever lower and lower by the fierce competition 
against which they have to contend, hundreds are driven yearly to eke 
out a precarious existence by means of an immoral life. A large 
proportion of the ‘ unfortunate ’ class are, or have been, seamstresses. 
To check this hydra-headed evil, religious bodies, philanthropic 
agencies, rescue committees, all are striving, but it is to be feared 
with comparatively little success. All honour to their efforts, for the 
motive which animates them is good. But it cannot be too clearly 
pointed out that the real crux of the question is an industrial one. 
UntU something has been done to place the price of these poor women’s 
labour upon a fair level, we cannot hope that they will be able by 
honest toil to lead virtuous and self-respecting lives. 

‘ Usque qtu>, Domine? Lord, how long—how long? That is the 
new ‘ Song of the Shirt,’ the same in its essence as that which Hood 
sang half a century ago, but greater now in its intensity. 

Who will hear it ? 

W. H. Wilkins. 


The Editor of The Nineteenth Centurt can/not undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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When you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, told me your wish, which is law, that 
I should be the Eede Lecturer of this year, I felt that, in attempting 
to fulfil the honourable task laid upon me, I ought to take my theme 
from the science which I here represent and for the study of which 
the University has done so much. At the same time I felt also that I 
ought to choose, not an abstruse and novel topic the discussion of 
which could be interesting only to the few, but rather some simple 
story having a direct bearing on daily life, such as could be under¬ 
stood by many. Reflecting that the power, and hence the usefulness, 
of the machine which we call the human body is limited by two 
shortcomings prominent among others—by the inertia, the sluggish¬ 
ness which makes it so hard to set agoing and by the readiness with 
which it wearies, so that its work is often stopped before its task is 
done—I thought that I might not be wasting your time in saying 
a few words, as plain and as simple as I can make them, helped by a few 
plain and simple experiments, concerning the physical causes of that 
weariness which is always making itself felt in human life, even in 
some cases in the life of the Easter Term. « 

Allow me to begin, with a simple yet illustrative case—the weari¬ 
ness which comes from the much repetition of a simple movement, a 
simple muscular act, as when a man moves a weight with his 
hand. 

We may analyse, physiologically, such a simple act as follows. 
Certain events occur in what physiologists call ‘ the central nen’ous 

* Being the Rede Lecture delivered before the members of the University of 
Cambridge, June 14,1893. 
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system,’ but wbich in this lecture I will venture to speak of under 
the broad phrase of the ‘ brain.’ These give rise to other events, to 
changes which travel along certain bundles of, fibres called nerves, and 
so reach certain muscles. Arrived at the muscles, these changes in 
the nerves, which physiologists call nervous impulsed, induce changes 
in the muscles by virtue of which these shorten, contract, bring 
their ends together, and so, working upon bony levers, bend the 
arm or hand and lift the weight. 

■ Obviously weariness may intervene in at least three ways. The 
muscles may become weary, the nerves may become weary, the brain 
may become weary; all or any of the three may become weary. • 

Let us first consider the weariness of the muscle, since our know¬ 
ledge concerning this is the more ample and exact, and the study of 
it may serve as a simple lesson on weariness in general. 

My friend Dr. S. will now throw upon the screen the shadow of a 
small muscle attached to a lever. The muscle is alive, though the frog 
from which it was taken is no more, and we cjin, within limits, make it 
do all that it could do while it was as yet a part of the living frog. We 
can by means of an electric current imitate the changes in the nerve, of 
which I spoke just now as nervous impulses. Dr. S. will now apply the 
electric current, and, as you see, the muscle contracts, .shortens, brings 
its two ends together, and moves the lever. The current which we 
used was an .exceedingly feeble one—too feeble to be felt by even that 
most sensitive organ the tip of the tongue. We will now make a 
greater demand upon the muscle. Dr. S. will apply a stronger 
current, and keep on applying it for some time. You see, at first the 
muscle contracts vigorously, boldly lifts up the weight, which is many, 
many times heavier than itself; but, observe, as the work goes on it 
begins to lose its hold on the weight, the weight is sinking. There 
is no change in the current, the change is in the muscle; it is be¬ 
coming tired. Now, you see, the weight has so far sunk down that 
it is hardly lifted at all, and when we take away the current there is 
very little further sinking of the weight. Let us now apply again 
the feebler momentary current which a little while ago called forth a 
vigorous jerk. You see it has positively no effect at all. The muscle 
does not so much as stir. The violent effort which the stronger 
current called forth has so affected the muscle that it no longer re¬ 
sponds to the feebler current. The muscle has been wearied. 

Here, however, perhaps some one will say that I am taking un¬ 
necessary trouble to show what everybody knows. We may argue as 
follows. The muscle when it was removed from the body of the frog 
poBseaeeu a certain store of energy, laid up in it by ^^tue of the 
changes always going on in the living body. Just as a wheel, thrown 
off by accident from some machine in full swing of action, will go 
rolling along for many yards by virtue of the impetus given to it by 
the working of the machine of which it formed a part, so the vital 
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changes wrought in the whole body continue spinning in the muscle 
separated from it. That store of energy was used up in the violent 
treatment which we hfive just witnessed; there is now no energy 
left to make the muscle move. 

But the case is in reality not so simple. Could the time at 
our disposal’ permit us to wait and’watch this muscle for some little 
time, say for half an hour, we should find that the weariness had 
passed away, that the muscle had recovered its power, and that the. 
feeble current was once more able to call forth a movement. Perhaps 
even already the restorative change has begun. Yes! you see the feeblet 
current already produces some effect, though not its full initial one., 

You must allow me to assure you, I cannot now go into the proofs, 
that the life by virtue of which this separated muscle is still lining, 
is of the same kind as that which jt had while yet an integral part of 
the whole living body; the life is slower, feebler, less intense than 
that which it had within the body; it is a gradually diminishing 
life;,but in all essential features it is identical with it. Were it 
needed, I might show the same weariness of the muscle within the 
living body; the only difference would be that the weariness would 
come on more slowly and disappear more rapidly. . 

Observations and reasonings, into the details of which I cannot 
enter now, have led physiologists to the conclusion that a muscle, not 
only in the body but also for a measurable time out of the body, is 
continually undergoing change of substance; that the complex group¬ 
ings of atoms, molecules, and particles by virtue of which it is alive 
are continually being made and as continually being unmade; the 
living complex muscle is always being built up out of, and always 
breaking down again into, simpler substances. Did we possess acane 
optic aid which should overcome the grossness of our vision, so that 
we might watch the dance of atoms in this double process of making 
and unmaking in the living body, we should see the conmaon- 
place lifeless things which are brought by the blood, and which we call 
food, caught up into and made part of the molecular whorls of the' 
living muscle, linked together for a while in the intricate figures of 
the dance of"life, giving and taking energy as they dance, and then 
we should see how, loosing hands, they slipped back into the blood as 
dead, inert, used-up matter. In every tiny block of muscle there is 
a part which is really alive, there are parts which are becoming alive, 
there are parts which have been alive but are now dying or dead; 
there is an upward rush frohi the lifeless to the living, a do^mward 
rush from the living to the dead. 

This is always going on, whether the muscle be quiet and at rest 
or whether it be active and moving. Whether the muscle be at rest 
or be moving, some of the capital of living material is always being 
spent, changed into dead waste, some of the new food is always being 
raised into living capittd. But when the muscle is called upon to do 
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work, when it is put into movement, the expenditure is quickened, there 
is a run upon the living capital, the greater, the more urgent the call 
for action. Moreover, under ordinary circumstances, the capital is, 
during the action, spent so quickly that it cannot be renewed at the 
same rate; the movement leaves the muscle with an impoverished 
capital of potential stuff, and a period of rest is needed in order that 
the dance of atoms of which I just now spoke may make good the 
loss of capital and restore the muscle to its former power. 

Herein lies, of course, the first factor of weariness ; and you will 
not have failed to observe in this the dominant influence of time. 
Weariness comes to the muscle, not because so much capital has 
been spent, but because it has been spent at too quick a rate, it has 
been spent more quickly than it can be replaced. The very occur¬ 
rence of weariness is contingent oq this common feature of the life 
of the muscle, I may say of life in general, that while it is quite easy 
to quicken the downward steps of expenditure, facilis descensus, it is 
a much harder task to hasten the upward steps of constructive 
storage. Whether a muscle wearies or not with action, and how 
soon it wearies, will depend not so much on how much work it is 
called upon to do as on whether or no the expenditure involved in the 
work outruns the income. You shall take a weak muscle, that is to 
say, a muscle with a scanty store of available living stuff, and a strong 
muscle, that is to say, one with an ample store; and by timely calls 
on the weak one, and an imperious sudden demand on the strong 
one, you shall get much work from the former, leaving it still fresh, 
while the latter is wearied before it has done a little of the work of 
the first. And there is one muscle in the body whose internal 
adjustments are such that each movement is tempered to suit the 
store of energy which it holds at the moment, and which is so 
sheltered by regulative mechanisms that only in disorder of the body 
can its expenditure be raised by external calls beyond its means. 
Hence it .comes about that to this one muscle weariness is unknown. 
Oftener than once a second its fibres are shortened in a grip which 
drives the blood all over the body, but it repeats its stroke untired 
through minutes, hours, days, and years. The heart may be worried by 
disorder, but is never truly wearied by its own work; and when at last 
it stops in death, its failure, save in rare cases, comes because some 
evil bom in another part of the body has clogged the wheels of its 
machinery, not because its innate power is spent. , 

A too rapid expenditure of living capifal (important though it be) 
is not, however, the only factor of muscular weariness ; there are other 
factors to be considered. 

* The muscle, even when it is at rest, is, as I said just now, the seat 
of a double stream of matter; a stream of lifeless things becoming alive, 
a stream of living things becoming dead. And part of the economy 
of the muscle consists in the adequate arrangements by which the 
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blood which brings the material about to become alive at the same 
time carries away the waste wbicji has been alive and is now dead. But 
each movement of the muscle is, as it were, explosive in character; 
when the fibres shorten in contraction the downward stream sweUjS to a 
torrent, and for a while the dead debris is heaped up in the interstices 
of the living framework. I need not enter now into the details of 
the chemical nature of this debris, these products of muscular activity. 
Let it suffice to say that all of them, from the simple carbonic acid 
which is prominent amongst them, up to strange chemical bodies 
with most difficult names, all of them are in greater or less degree 
poisonous, harmful to the life of the muscle. It, is indeed, a feature 
of all life thal; each member of the body, in the very act of living, 
manufactures poison to itself. The point to which I call your 
attention is, that even under the most favourable circumstances these 
products of the muscle’s work must tarry for a while—it may be for a 
brief period, but at all events for a while—in the very substance of the 
muscle, and that so long as they remain there some of them at least 
are harmful. I have not succeeded in devising an experiment which 
would fihow to a large audience that a muscle in moving does pro¬ 
duce out of itself new substances, though it might be made very cl^r 
to a few; but I can, I think, make evident to all of you the harmful 
action on a muscle of these products of its own activity. You see 
before you the shadow of a tortoise heart, which, though removed from 
the body, is fully alive and beating vigorously. A light lever has been 
attached to it by a thread in such a way that at each beat it pulls the 
lever up. You see it moves from time to time in a slow and stately 
rhythm, without the need of any stimulus. It is moving of itself foy 
the same reason that the muscle which you saw just now moyed 
when called upon to do so ; it is living on the supply of food which 
it some time back received from the blood, and which in various 
stages of change is stored up in the interstices of its living framework. 
I will now feed it, will bring into contact with its muscular fibres 
a very weak solution of some of the products of muscular activity. You 
see the beats are already becoming feeble, and now they are so feeble as 
to be with difficulty seen. I have poisoned the heart with the products 
of its own activity. That the failure is due to the hampering effects 
of the solution, and not to any intrinsic diminution of the heart’s 
own power, is shown by this, that, if I were to wash away or neutralise 
the noxious solution, the beats would sopn begin again. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that the failure in power which 
follows action, and which we call weariness, is due not only to the too 
rapid expenditure of capital, but to the clogging of the machinery 
with the very products of the activity. And indeed there are many 
reasons for thinking that this latter cause of wearine.ss is at least as 
potent as the former. 
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From this we may pass to a further conclusion, the importance of 
which I shall have to insist upon by-and-by, namely, that whether a 
muscle in doing work becomes weary or no, or how soon it becoznes 
weary, dei:>ends; not on the muscle alone, but on the manner in which 
the muscle in its work is aided and supported by the rest of the 
body. One, perhaps the characteristic, feature of the living body is, 
that while the labour falling on the whole body is divided among the 
several members which make up the body, these members are bound 
together by ties so close, and feel each other’s doings by touches so 
delicate, that the work of each is at once both aided and governed by 
the work of all the others; by these ties the body of which they are 
parts is made one. Such a tie is the blood sweepirig throughout 
the whole body. The escape from the muscle substance of the 
clogging, stifling products of the muscle’s activity is, in the living 
body, in large measure dependent on the characters of the bloodflow 
through the muscle and on the nature of the blood. The more ample 
the blood stream and the purer the blood, the more rapidly are all 
these hmtful bodies washed away. If the blood stream be sluggish, 
or if the blood coming to the muscle be already loaded with same 
hurtful bodies, the clearance is slow or wholly fails, and weariness 
comes on apace. 

There is yet another aspect in which we may look at the problem 
which we are studying before we leave the muscle. 

As we have seen, the capital of energy within the muscle is, so 
long as the muscle is alive, continually being replenished. Fresh 
material laden with energy is continually being brought by the blood, 
.continually passing from the blood into the muscle, and continually 
being wrought up into the living substance. The store of this 
material in the blood is in turn as continually being replenished by 
the food which from time to time is eaten. Our power to move is, 
at bottom, the power of our food to bum, the power which our food 
puts forth while being oxidised; and the measure of the latter is at 
the same time the measure of the former. But the power is a tran.s- 
formed power, and the conditions under which the energy brought 
as lifeless food takes on that of the living muscle are in the highest 
degree varied and complex; hence some insignificant hitch in the 
linked machinery may render useless the most ample supply of 
food. 

Let me, in illustration of this, show you an experiment. On the 
screen you see the shadow of a frog’s heart, which a little while ago 
was beating ^'igorou8ly, but now is motionless, and apparently dead. 
We have brought it to this condition by washing it thoroughly with a 
very weak solution of common table salt, which is in itself innocuous 
towards the heart, and simply serves to di.ssolve and carry away various 
matters ' present in the heart’s substance. The heart is not dead 
but simply 'washed out,’ Now one might suppose that we had 
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washed awa j all the available food stored up in the meshes of the heart’s 
substance, and that the heart had ceased to beat for want of the proper 
supply of energy-laden material. We will now continue the washing 
out, but in doing so will add to the former solution of , common 
salt a little trace of lime, nothing more ; and while I am going on 
speaking you will see that the beats come back again. We had not 
washed out the energy of the heart’s substance, but we had washed 
out certain salts of lime which were hanging about in an apparently 
loose kind of way, and yet the presence of which, in some way or other, 
served as a link in the complex machinery of nutrition. Yes, you 
see the heart is beginning to beat, and soon will be working quite 
vigorously. We have brought it back from apparent and indeed 
imminent death to fairly vigorous life, without giving it one jot or 
tittle of energy, by simply giving it the merest pinch of lime, by 
feeding it with spring water instead of rain water. The absence of 
this trace of lime stops, the whole machinery of life; on such a little 
link does the working of the whole depend. And what ■ is true of 
lime is true of many other things of the like kind. The brute force 
of ot||^ood, as I said, is the measure of our muscular strength, but the 
one can become the other only through the aid of many other things 
which may be wholly empty of energy, and the failure of these no 
less than the absence of the former entails at first premature weari¬ 
ness, afterwards failure and death. 

Taking, then, the simple case of muscular work, the onset of 
weariness is dependent on many things. Looking for the present to 
the muscles only, we may say that when a man sets himself a 
muscular task, whether or no he becomes weary, or how soon he be¬ 
comes weary, will depend primarily on his store of muscular powtsr, 
on the bulk and condition of his muscles, and on the rate at which he 
expends that store, but that the onset of weariness also, and perhaps 
even more closely, depends on the readiness with which the rest of 
his body comes to the aid of his struggling muscles, sweeping away 
with adequate rapidity the harmful smoke and ashes of the conflict, 
and bringing up with adequate rapidity aU the many things which 
make for that far more difficult work, the successful building up of the 
living active substance. 


But even the simplest and rudest muscular task is not carried 
out by the muscles alone; the brain and the nerves share in it too ; 
and the weakness which comes from even muscular work is not a 
weariness of the muscles alone. It is a common experience that when 
we are weary almost, it may be, to death, some sudden emotion, some 
great joy or fear, may spur us to an effort which just before seemed 
impossible; conversely, an emotion may appear to take from us 
in a moment all our muscular strength. When a boat sees hope of 
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making a bump, the muscles which already seemed to be doing their 
very utmost are found able to do still more. And when the bump 
is made, the muscles of the beaten crew, which just before were taut 
with activity, are of a sudden limp and powerless. Now the muscles 
neither know nor feel; their weariness cannot be affected by any emo¬ 
tion. That weariness which is put aside by hope or which is hurried 
on by despair must be a weariness not of the muscles but of the nervous 
system. 

As we have said, we must distinguish in the nervous system 
between the central mechanism in which nervous impulses are bom, 
and which we have agreed to call, broadly, the brain, and the nerves, 
the mere bundles of fibres which carry the impulses to the muscles. 
We have reasons for thinking that the changes in the nerves are, in 
many ways, of a different order from those in the brain or in the 
muscles. And, indeed, we may at once eliminate the nerves from our 
present problem, for. we have evidence that they—the nerves, the 
mere bundles of nerve fibres—are never tired. I can illustrate 
this by a simple experiment. Dr. S. will throw' on the screen 
the shadows of two muscles with their nerves, each of whic^ is in 
every respect like its fellow. We have already seen that if we ex¬ 
cite, if we stimulate the nerve we throw the muscle into movement, 
and that if we keep on, weariness ensues, and the muscle ceases to 
move. That might be due to weariness of the muscle or of the nerve 
or of both. We have here an arrangement by which we can set the 
nerve to work, and yet prevent its work from getting access to the 
muscle; wo can worry the nerve and at the same time shelter the 
muscle. This we will do with one nerve and muscle, but leave the other 
in their ordinary condition. Wc will now worry the two nerves in the 
same way. You see that this muscle, the one which is unsheltered, is 
thrown into movement; the other, which is sheltered, does not move. 
You see now that the unsheltered muscle is becoming wearied, its 
movement is dying away. If that were due to the nerve being 
wearied, then this second nerve, which is being equally worried, should 
show weariness too, and, when we remove the shelter from its muscle, 
should fail to move the muscle. Dr. S. will remove the shelter; you see 
the muscle moves vigorously; the nerve has not been tired. This is 
necessarily a rough experiment, but other more delic.ate tests carried 
out in the quiet of the laboratory all tend to show that in a nerve, 
unlike the case of the muscle, the expenditure of energy takes place in 
such a way that weariness, fatigue, is not felt; after even hours of 
labour, the nerve, the bundle of nerve-fibres, is still fresh and fit for 
work. 

We may put the nerves on one side, then, so far as weariness i.s 
concerned. Besides the weariness of the muscle we have to do only 
with the weariness of the brain, the weariness of the will. I will now 
attempt to show you, in a direct experimental manner, how, even in 
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a very simple movement, much of the weariness, we may even say 
the greater part at least of the weariness^ is begotten not in the muscle 
but in the brain. 

My fiiend Mr. H., who has kyidly allowed himself to be the 
subject of the experiment, has placed his hand and arm in the 
apparatus which you see, and which is so arranged that by bending 
the second finger he can lift a weight. The height to which, by the 
most strenuous effort, he can lift the weight (about ten pounds) is 
indicated by the movement of a lever, and can be read off on the 
attached scale. I will ask him now to go on lifting the weight at 
regularly repeated intervals. You see that already his force is 
lessening; he is becoming wearied. Now you see that he is unable 
t6 lift the weight at all j he is wearied out. He assures me—^and he 
is an honourable man—that he is making every possible effort; 
and those of you who are near enough to watch his face will not 
doubt him; he is striving with all his might, and yet he cannot stir, 
or hardly stirs, the weight. His will is powerless or nearly so. 

Now let us substitute for his will an artificial call upon the 
muscle. Dr. S. will apply directly to the muscle, which seems powerless 
so far as its owner’s bidding is concerned, an electric current of about 
the strength which we ascertained a little while ago to be suflScient 
to cause the muscle to move and so to lift the weight. You. see the 
weight is at once lifted. Mr. H. could not make his muscle contract, 
and yet the muscle is stiU able to contract. The weariness which 
annulled his power to move the weight was a weariness not of his 
muscle but, in great part at least, of his nervous system. 

And the conclusion which we draw from this experiment may be 
applied to all cases of weariness from muscular work. Undoubtedly, 
as we saw a little while back, the muscles themselves become weary, 
but the nervous system is wearied much sooner than are the muscles. 
The weariness of the whole body from muscular work is in large 
measure, and indeed chiefly, a weariness of the nervous system. 

The* mere nerves, however, are, as we have seen, untiring; they can¬ 
not be appreciably wearied. The weariness of the nervous system is 
a weariness, therefore, of the central part of that system—a weariness 
of the brain. 

Shall we say that it is a weariness of the will ? That will depend 
on what we mean by ‘ will.’ Certainly, not a weariness, of the will as 
a whole. In the experiment which you saw just now a particular set 
of muscles was employed to move the weight, and in order to throw 
those muscles into contraction a particular part of the central 
nervous system was called into play by the will. Suppose that, at the 
moment when Mr. H. was so wearied that he could not stir the weight 
I had called upon him to use some other set of muscles, for example, 
the corresponding muscles of the other hand, what do you think 
would have happened ? He would have been able to use the second 
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set of muscles, perhaps not quite as well, but very nearly as well as 
if he had not used the first set of muscles at all. The,' weariness 
which you saw stopped him was not the lack of auy initiating will, 
not a weariness of the general will, if we may use such a phrase, but 
a weariness of the particular part of the nervous system which was 
called into play in order to carry out the particular movement. 

And here you must allow me to make the bald statement, without 
attempting to give detailed proofs, that the changes which go on in 
the nervous substance of the brain are very much akin to those which 
go on in the muscular substance of a muscle. The two agree in the 
broad feature that the real living substance is continually being 
made and unmade, and that nervous action (I am speaking of the 
brain ; in the simpler nerve-fibre events may be different) means, like 
muscular action, an increased expenditure of substance. Such 
knowledge, moreover, as we possess goes to show that weariness of 
the brain, like weariness of the muscle, is brought about on the one 
hand by the too rapid expenditure of capital, and on the other hand 
by the harmful influence of the products of activity. Only while the 
changes in a muscle are, so to speak, massive, those of the br^in are 
slight. On the other hand, the latter are far more varied and subtle, 
and the nervous substance is by its very nature exquisitely sensitive. 
It feels far sooner than does the muscle both the loss of capital and 
the presence of poison, lienee weariness comes to it far sooner than 
to a muscle. 

Moreover, while the machinery involved in the movement of a 
muscle is relatively simple, that of even a simple nervous action such 
as the one we are studying is exceedingly complex. The mechanism 
employed to carry it out is very intricate, built up of many links, the 
failure of any one of which means failure of the whole machine. And 
the weariness of which we have just seen an example may be a 
failure, not of the whole machinery, but merely or chiefly of one of 
the links. 

I must not attempt to discuss this aspect of the subject,'but you 
must allow me to touch on just one point. And let me first show 
you, if I can, one remarkable feature of the experiment which we have 
just witnessed. We may not be successful, but we will try. I will 
ask Mr. H. again to tire himself out. You see he now hardly stirs 
the weight. ^ I will ask him in spite of his weariness to persist in his 
efforts. Yes, you see his strength is coming back to him; though he 
has never rested, but has gone on persistently making efforts, he is now 
able to move the weight again—not so vigorously as before, but still 
to move it* And now that renewal of power is in turn dying away ; 
but it will come back again, and if we continued we might obtain a 
rhythmic series of complete weariness alternating again and again 
with recovery. 

I said just now that the nervous machinery brought into play in 
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even so simple an act of bending the finger is very complex. One 
part of that machinery we are apt to overlook. When we will to 
move the finger certain changes are started, as we have said, in some 
part of the brain, changes which we have called nervous impulses; 
these, travelling through the nervous system and down the neiWes, 
reach the muscle, and so call forth the movement. But what ensures 
that these impulses should travel along the right path and reach the 
muscles which we wish to move and none other ? We have evidence 
that besides the something which is travelling downward to move the 
muscle something else is travelling upward from the muscle to the 
brain j the brain is always, so to speak, in touch with the muscle, is in 
a way aware of its cojidition. We possess what is called a ‘ muscular 
sense.’ Concerning this much might be said, but for present pur¬ 
poses it win be enough if I say that the muscular sense takes part in 
every ihuseular work in such a way that any impairment of the sense 
impairs the movement, and loss of the sense may render the move¬ 
ment impossible though all other parts of the machinery may be 
intact. 

Now, of all the parts of the intricate machinery of the nervous 
system, those parts which are concerned in the development of sen¬ 
sations seem .especially subject to fatigue. They with especial 
rapidity become wearied by work. We all know this.' We soon 
cease to hear a continued sound, to feel a continued touch, to taste 
a continued sweet, and the like; it is proverbial that pleasures soon 
pall. Moreover, our sensations are often wearied without our being 
distinctly aware of it. Let me illustrate this by a simple modification 
of a very familiar experiment, which shows how weariness not only 
lessens work but breeds error. 

Dr. S. will throw on the screen a coloured disc. You will, I think, 
admit that the colour is purple. I may venture to caU it a pure 
purple. Dr. S. will now replace the purple disc by a red one. I will 
ask you to stare at this for some time, fixing your gaze intently on it, 
and avoiding as much as possible both all wandering of the eyes and 
winking. Dr. S. will again make a change. And now what is it that 
you see ? A bluish purple, almost a blue, changing while I am talking 
to a finer purple. Yet you have been looking at the same purple disc 
that you saw before j only when you saw it immediately after the red, 
your eyes, or rather certain parts of your brain, were wearied for red, 
and for a while you could not see the red in the purple, or not see it so 
distinctly ; you saw only or chiefly the blue, which with the red makes 
up what we call purple. Let me repeat the experiment in another form. 
Let us weary our eyes for blue by staring at this bright *blue disc; now 
you see the purple, exactly the same purple as before, looks quite 
red, tdmost a pale crimson, before it gradually shows itself in its true 
colour. Weariness is the badge of all our senses, and is the cause 
of no* little error. Many a wearied nian has, so to speak, sworn a 
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thing to be red or to he blue when it was neither red nor blue but 
purple. 

Moreover, it is characteristic of the weariness of sensation that it 
is apt to assume a rhythmic nature. If you stare at a bright but 
chequered object, such as a window with its panes and sashes, and 
then shut your eyes, the panes, through weariness, soon change from 
brightness to darkness, and the dark sashes, which did not cause 
weariness, appear bright. But by and by there is a reversal, and 
the panes are once more bright and the sashes dark; and this image, 
as the whole sensation gradually fades away, may be once more, and 
indeed more than once, replaced by dark panes and bright sashes. 
And in like manner with colours. So, indeed, with sensations other 
than those of sight. There seems in the nervous machinery through 
which sensations are generated, a tendency to rhythm, a tendency to 
swing backwards and forwards. 

This suggests that the rhythmic weariness seen in muscular 
effort is w’eariness bred of the sentient factors rather than of the 
other factors, and there are other facts which I cannot enter into now 
which seem to give support to this view. 


I said a little while back that the weariness which put a stop to 
the will being able to bend the finger was a weariness of a particular 
nervous mechanism and not of the whole will. But of course that par¬ 
ticular mechanism may be affected by general conditions influencing 
the whole brain, and indeed by those bearing on the body at large. 
The simple apparatus which we have used may be, and indeed has 
been, successfully employed in the analysis of such general influences. 
If, taking always the same weight, we count the number of times the 
weight is lifted and measure the height to w'hich it is raised each 
time in succession before the movement is stopped by weariness, we 
can ascertain how much work has been done before the nervous 
machine is so stopped. Proceeding in this way, some intere^ing 
results as to what hastens or retards fatigue have been obtained. 
First and foremost comes of course the rajiidity of repetition; the 
weight which, lifted every half or quarter second, speedily brings the 
ifiapotence of weariness, may be lifted every two or three seconds for a 
very long tiroe without any signs of weariness. It is the pace which 
kills. Practice and habit, it is needless to say, are of prime influence. 
I must not go into further details, l)ut I may say that the depressing 
effects of a damp, muggy day, or the exhilarating effects of a bright 
clear one, may in this way be measured in foot-pounds of power lost 
or gained, as may also the lowering influence of a cigar, and (I say 
this with fear and trembling, knowing the reproachful letters which 
it will bring upon me) the heightening effect of a glass of beer. 

One point, perhaps, I may for a moment dwell upon, and that is the 
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mfluence of that part of the brain which is more.itnmediately con¬ 
cerned with what we speak of as mental work, with that part of the 
brain which carries out muscular, movement. An Italian professor 
determined, by means of the apparatus which we have been using to¬ 
day, ■ the amount of work which he could on a certain morning do 
before he was stopped by weariness. He then set himself to two 
hours’ hard mental work, and the form of work he chose was that of 
examining candidates for their degree. I believe there exists a 
theory among the junior members of the university that, while being 
examined is very hard work, examining is a light and airy task. I 
would ask them to re-examine that theory by the light of the follow¬ 
ing fact. The professor, so soon as the two hours’ examination was over, 
went back to his apparatus, and found that his power of bending his 
finger was enormously cut down. I understand that a candidate was 
used as a sort of control experiment. It was found that he could work 
the apparatus as well after as before the examination; it is added 
that he had not ‘ satisfied the examiners.’ 

This illustrates, what we know very well from other sources, the 
oneness of the nervous system. It is a candle which cannot profit¬ 
ably be burnt at two ends at once. 


Oneness, however, is a characteristic not of the nervous system 
only but of the whole body ; the several members of which it is com¬ 
posed are bound together into one body by innumerable and close 
ties. Any act of one member tells on all its fellows. The effect may 
be slight, and difficult to appreciate, but it exists. The weariness 
which comes from the monotonous repetition of a simple muscular 
act like that carried out in the apparatus which we have used may 
seem to affect only the particular machinery employed, the particular 
muscle and the particular part of the brain; so that the will, impotent 
to carry out that particular movement, easily carrie's out another. 
Yet the whole body does in a measure feel the effect, does in a measure 
share the weariness. And when the work done involves the activity, 
simultaneous or successive, of many muscles, of many parts of the 
nervous system, the several effects by accumulation become prominent, 
and simple weariness passes into what we call ‘ distress.’ Here we 
find that the result depends not so much on the direct effects of the 
work on the parts which are actively employed, not soTmuch on the 
changes wrought in the muscles or in the nervous machinery at work, 
as on the success with which other members of the body come to the 
aid of those actually engaged in labour. 

Let us take the comparatively simple case of a lad ‘ out of condi¬ 
tion,’ running a race. 

Before he has run very far he is panting, and his heart beats 
quickly. He loses his wind. It is this which troubles him and stops 
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him far more than any lessening power to move his limbs. How 
does this ‘ loss of wind ’ come about ? Now, it is quite true that when 
the muscle moves it breathes more vigorously than when at rest, it 
makes a greater demand on the blood for oxygen, it sends back to- 
the blood more carbonic acid. ^ When many muscles are moving* the 
blood makes a greater call upon the air in the lungs for oxygen, and 
pours into that air much more caibonic acid; and it might be thought 
that the panting breath was directly caused by this changing quality 
of the blood. But, as we have seen, whenever a muscle moves, other 
things besides carbonic acid are swept from the muscle into the blood— 
things which, like the carbonic acid, are a poison to the muscle when 
left in the muscle, and become a poison to the body when they pass 
into the blood. Now careful observations lead to the conclusion that 
the panting which follows upon undue exertion comes about through 
these other things. It is the excess of these, and not so much the 
lack of oxygen or load of carbonic acid, which stirs up the nervous 
machinery working the respiratory pump. 

And let me here insist on the word ‘ undue,’ for this is the key of 
the situation. As the breath of man is poison to his fellow-man, so 
the outcome of the life of each part of the body, each tissue, be it 
muscle, brain, or what notf is a poison to that part and its fellows, 
and may be a poison to yet other parts. Of each member, while 
it may be said that the blood is the life thereof, it may with 
equal truth be said, the blood is the death thereof; the blood is 
the channel for food, but it is also a pathway for poison. And 
what we may speak of as the economy of the body consists in this, 
that the several members of which the whole body is made up, each 
performing its own task, are so related to each other that the 
work of the one is arranged to meet, and depends upon, the work 
of the other. Moreover, in many cases the relation is such that 
the poison which one member pours into the blood serves as food for 
another. The internal life of the body, no less than the external 
life, is a struggle for existence—a struggle between the several 
members—a struggle the arena of which is the blood. I cannot now 
go into details, and indeed our knowledge of the matter is only just 
opening up; but we have evidence, I think I may venture to say,, 
that these substances which the muscle when it works is always 
bringing forth—which, heaped up in the muscle itself, give rise first 
to weariness, then to failure and death, which, passing into the blood, 
may trouble other muscles than those in which they were produced, 
may act as poison to allied members, such as the brain, worrying them, 
to irregular action or deadening and stupefying them—I say we have, 
evidence that these substances serve as choice morsels and a source 
of delight to certain other members which live upon them, converting 
them intp inert matters, or casting them out of the body. We may 
take as the t^^ Of these members that great organ the liver, though 
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many other organs, notably the skin, play a like part. We have 
distinct evidence that these poisons which the muscles when in active 
work are continually pouring into the blood, brought by the circling 
current within the clutches of the tiny cells of which that great organ 
is built up, are caught up out of the blood and transformed into 
harmless matters. And it would seem that the onset of distress is 
in great measure, if not chiefly, determined by the failure of these 
organs to keep the blood adequately pure. 

Something depends on the vigour of the muscles themselves. 
Something depends on the mechanical breathing-power of the indi¬ 
vidual. A great deal depends on the readiness with which the heart 
responds to the greater strain upon it. For there is a long physio¬ 
logical story, into which I cannot enter now, concerning the ties 
which bind together heart, muscle, and lungs in such a way that 
what we call ‘ loss of wind ’ is much more the stumbling of the heart 
in its strivings to meet the altered blood flow than mere mechanical 
insufl&ciency of the respiratory pump. But beyond and above all 
these, more important probably in long-continued labour than any or 
all of them, is the readiness with which these internal scavengers 
free the blood from the poison which the muscles are pouring into it. 
Undue exertion is that in which the muscles work too fast for the 
rest of the body. 

Sometimes these organs are slow in settling down to their work; 
they do not keep pace with the muscles and an -initial distress comes 
because they are not as yet ready; but by and by they awaken to 
their task, they set vigorously to work, and the runner gets his 
‘ second wind.’ They too, however, are subject to fatigue, and in a 
prolong^ struggle after a while fail where at first they were effective. 
As they slacken their efforts, the poisons are more and more heaped 
up, poisoning the muscles, poisoning the brain, poisoning the heart, 
poisoning at last the blood itself; starting, in the intricate machinery 
of the body, new poisons in addition to themselves. The hunted 
hare run to death dies, not because he is choked for want of breath, 
not because his heart stands still, its store of energy having given 
out, but because a poisoned blood poisons his brain, poisons his whole 
body. So also the schoolboy, urged by pride to go on running beyond 
the earlier symptoms of distress, the mere loss of wind, struggles on 
until the heaped-up poison deadens his brain, and he falls dazed and 
giddy, as in a fit, rising again, it may be, and stumbling on uncon¬ 
scious, or half conscious only, by mere mechanical inertia of his 
nervous system, only to fall once more, poisoned by poisons of his o\i n 
making. 


And what is true of distress is true also of that simple weariness 
which is more properly my theme. We have seen that even in 
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muscular work the weariness is chiefly one of the brain ; and we are 
all familiar with a weariness of the brain in causing which the 
muscles have little or no share. All our knowledge, as I have said, 
goes to show that the work of the brain, like the work of the muscles, 
is accompanied by chemical change; that the chemical changes, 
though differing in details, are of the same order in the brain as in 
the muscle; and that the smallness of the changes in the brain as 
compared with those of the muscle is counterbalanced or more than 
counterbalanced by the exceeding sensitiveness of the nervous sub¬ 
stance. A loss of living capital, or the presence of the products of 
work which would have no appreciable effect on a muscle, may wholly 
annul the work of a piece of nervous machinery. If an adequate 
stream of pure blood, of blood made pure by the efficient co-operation 
of organs of low degree, be necessary for the life of the muscle, in order 
that the working capital may be rapidly renewed and the harmful 
products rapidly washed away, equally true, perhaps even more true, 
is this of the brain. Moreover, the struggle for existence has brought 
to the front a brain ever ready to outrun its more humble helpmates; 
and, even in the best regulated economy, the period of most effective 
work, between the moment when all the complex machinery has been 
got into working order and the moment when weariness begins to 
tell, is bounded by all too narrow limits. If there be any truth in 
what I have laid before you, the sound way to extend those limits is 
not so much by rendering the brain more agile as by encouraging 
the humbler helpmates so that their more efficient co-operation may 
defer the onset of weariness. 

So far I have dwelt only, and that in the briefest and most im¬ 
perfect way, on the objective causes of weariness. There is open, 
however, the still wider field, still more difficult to explore, of the 
nature and origin of the subjective sensations of weariness. That 
field I must not now touch. 

Among the pleasures which soon fade through weariness, high 
upon the list stands the pleasure of speaking. Higher still, perhaps, 
stands the pleasure of hearing another speak. May I apply to weari¬ 
ness itself the words of the sad Antonio, ‘ It wearies me, you say it 
wearies you ’ ? 


Michael Foster. 
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PROTESTANT SCIENCE^ AND 
. CNR/ST/AN BELIEF 


We live in a strange time. Education is a word to conjure with, and 
in th^ interest of education voluntary effort among religious persons 
is discouraged, and ‘ education ’ has become so widespread and State- 
supported, that some men (perhaps rather cynically) feel that there is a 
real danger that very soon in England nobody will know anything at all. 
In the interest of Eight and Wrong, aU absolute morality is tabooed, 
and you must sit on a rail and wait to learn what is right and what is 
wrong, not by the Decal 9 gue— that is out of date—but by the final 
vote of the majority. In the interest of ‘ religious equality,’ you 
must strip the Church of her possessions, and discover that that is 
a large-hearted and even religious act. Robbery, like everything else, 
as to its moral value, is relative. In the interest of free speech, you 
are to pass laws without the antiquated methods of discussion, and 
you are to call this true Liberalism. Above all, in the interest of 
Religion you are to call people ‘ Christian ’ when they deny almost 
everything that the Christian Church truly has taught from the first, 
and hold that the Founder of Christianity was full of * the enthusiasm 
of humanity,’ but possessed by baseless delusions. A strange time! 
In this last department, however, we are helped to a foothold in the 
midst of our perplexities. What’s in a name ? "l^Tiy, after all, it 
must vary in its meaning in an age of progress! What is the 
meaning of ‘ Christian ’ ? We have an answer. 

* Protestant Science ’ has carried the torch into the darkness, and 
out-flared the merely miserable glimmers of Religious Belief, so that 
now we know ! True, our knowledge is variable. What was know¬ 
ledge to-day is qot ignorance, but blank errpr, to-monfow. And it is 
worse than ignorance; it is ‘ arrogance ’ to suppose that the Christian 
Church has known anything about the real meaning of Christianity! 
‘ Protestant Science ’ has put all things—at least until a new dis¬ 
covery—in the light of—^well—a temporary certainty! 

I 

Such thoughts come naturally enough from the reading of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s earnest article in the July number of this Review. 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 199 A A 
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She is aroused by the great question of Eeligious Education, and 
she is in genuine alarm lest the children of ratepayers who cling to 
the ‘ much-loved ’ name of Christian may have such a * fate ’ overtaking 
them as to be taught the Apostles’Creed- Well, if this ‘fate’is 
disastrous, what is implied in the ‘ Christianity ’ that they ought to 
be taught, it is, then, interesting to learn. This ‘ Christianity’ is 
the result of ‘ Protestant Science,’ and it will be seen that it differs 
in several particulars from what has hitherto been accepted as 
‘ Christian Belief,’ * 

1. Christianity is, of course, an historical Eeligion. The Christian 
Ohurch has had a history. It has been believed by all—^whatever 
interpretation they have hitherto put upon the word ‘ Church ’—that 
the Christian Society throughout the world has borne witness to 
fundamental facts as to the Life and work of Christ which are of vital 
importance. Catholics—whether English or Eoman or Eastern— 
have of course believed that ‘the Faith’ is a body of unalterable 
Truth guarded, and taught, and witnessed to, by the Church. The 
Eomans have of course claimed an exclusive right to be genuine wit¬ 
nesses to the entire Faith. English Catholics believe that all that 
is witnessed to in common by the three great divisions of the Catholic 
Body represents the Catholic Faith, while their various divergencies 
represent more or less important opinions. Hitherto, however, not 
only every Catholic Christian, but also every member of any q&»the 
orthodox sects, would have held that—in some sense or other—‘ the 
Church is the pillar and ground of the truth,’ and the Apostles’ Creed 
about the minimum that could be required for ‘ Christian ’ instruction. 
We now learn, however, that the real basis of ‘ Christian ’ teaching is 
‘ Protestant Science.’ By this is meant the conclusions from time 
to time—perpetually varying and changing—of * Protestant theo¬ 
logians ’ who are ‘ untrammelled by considerations of favour or dis¬ 
favour,’ chiefly in Germany, and who work ‘ under conditions of free¬ 
dom and independence practically unknown to us in England.’ The 
•office of these managers of ‘ Protestant Science,’ it appears, is ‘ to 
labour towards a clear understanding of the Gospel and openly to 
declare what, in their conviction, is Truth and what is not. We infer 
that their various discoveries are from time to time to be the his¬ 
torical basis of our Faith; but whether we are living under the light 
of the conclusions of Paulus, or of those of Baur, or of*the mythical but 
constantly hanging interpretations of Strauss, or of the picturesque 
and imaginative Eomances of Eenan, or of the ‘ gentle and judicial ’ 
Summaries of the great gods of the time, especially Dr. Hamaok or 
IGfrl Weizsacker—^these conclusions for the moment are our true 
guides. We are to rest our faith and our children’s faith on the 
very cloudy moonshine of Tubingen, not on the Eock of the Church’s 
testimony. So much for the basis of belief. 

2. Further, ‘ Christians,’ having found this trustworthy basis in 
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‘ Protestant Science/ ought to bd allowed to know something of what 
—at least for the moment—they may fairly believe, {.«. the subject^ 
'matter of their faith. On this point the anxious inquirer may 
discover a good deal that is interesting as to the proposed * Ohiistittn* 
teaching for English children from Mrs. Humphry Ward. First 
of all he learns that it is the ‘ duty’ of these professors of ‘ Protestant 
Science ’ to ‘ speak on behalf ... of those sincere Christians’ . . , 
who are * members, of the Evangelic Churches,’ and who ‘feel them¬ 
selves oppressed in conscience by many clauses of , the Apostles’ 
Creed.* He learns that this Creed is now a ‘ diflSculty pressing on 
many Christians,’ but he is consoled by finding that ‘love and 
■common faithQ) will certainly in time discover the right way* 
out of the difficulty. One way, he is told, was to make a new creeds 
■omitting the articles about the Virgin Birth, the Ascension, and the 
Ilesurrection of the Body. This charitable effort of ‘ love and faith ’ (!) 
does not appear as yet to have been tried in England, but has been 
tried,—in vain, however,—in Germany. Another method is to leave 
the use of this discredited Creed optional; this escape from the ‘ dif¬ 
ficulty* has, it appears, been resorted to ‘by several Protestant 
national Churches.’ We further find that those great pillare of the 
faith of our children, the ‘ Protestant theologians,’ have shown * a 
true appreciation’ of their office by suggesting different ways of 
mutilating or discrediting the Creed, and so bringing ‘ Christians ’ to 
‘ a mutual understanding and to the bearing of each other’s burdens.’ 
The proof given of the wisdom and conscientiousness of these guides 
of ‘Protestant Science’ in pulling what we old-world people imagined 
was the Christidn Creed to tatters is a startling one; it is that they 
thereby show their faithfulness^ for ‘ no more is required of stewards 
but that they be found faithful ’! It can be well understood, then, 
why this writer should be shocked at the idea of the Apostles’ Creed 
being taught in our schools, as her idea of faithfulness is to relieve 
the minds and consciences of ‘ Christians ’ from holding any definite 
belief at aU. So far, we understand not only the future basis of our 
beliefs, but also their shadowy character. 

3. The anxious inquirer, desiring to know what kind of ‘ Christi¬ 
anity ’ the English children are to be taught, may discover further 
interesting details by examining Mrs. Ward’s writings. 

(a) There is what may be called a negative side. We learn 
that the ‘only Sonship of Jesus Christ and his Besunection d/id 
belong to the earliest tradition.’ It appears that the present great 
pillar of our faith has not attempted to analyse the first meaning of 
these teachings, nor the seme in which they may be accepted. We 
can discover that sense, however, from Mrs. Humphry Ward and 
others. The English feader must not fondly imagine for a moment 
that when he talks of the Eesurrection of the I/)rd he means that 
Jesus Christ reaUy rose from the dead; or when he talks of the ‘ only 
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Sonship’of our Lord in the sense of the Nicene Creed, that the 
Eternal Word holds a unique position of ‘ one Substance with the 
Father.’ Not at all. The Christian Church, with all her teachings on 
these matters, he will find quite out of date. Dr. Harnack is the 
real illuminator; but even he is nothing to Karl Weizsacker. His is 
a work ‘ capable of regenerating English study.’ Its ‘ quiet pages ’ 
are of ‘ a terse simplicity and significance.’ It is only ‘ for those who 
have some initiatwi ’ that in them can be discovered ‘ the long 
efibrt ’ of ‘ Protestant Science.’ But these initiated persons are able 
to discover from this great master, and to place before a yearning 
Christendom, what has been so long concealed by the Christian 
Church, viz. ‘ the first Christian reality.’ Glorious moment! 

‘ Christianity ’ has come to light at last! ‘ Lord Halifax and his 

friends ’— i.e. the foolish and stupid and reactionary persons who 
imagined that the Christian Church knew best what Christianity was, 
who imagined that there was a morality in language, that words,— 
especially in religion,—had some real relation to the things that they 
represented, who were old-fashioned enough to think that when you 
talk of a pyramid you do not mean a haystack, that when you talk of 
the only Son you do not mean one related to the Father precisely as 
everybody else is, that when you talk of Eesurrection you, do not 
mean lying and corrupting in the grave, that when you talk of a 
Christian you do not mean one who denies the Christian faith— 

‘ Lord Halifax and his friends ’ must go their way with all their old- 
world luggage of plain language with plain meaning, and definite 
statement of creed and catechism, and understand that all that to 
the ‘initiated’ is the extremity of folly, and that it has been changed 
by ‘ Protestant Science.’ 

Well, (b) there is what may be called a 'positive side. WT^at, 
then, does this new revelation give to us ? It teaches us, as regards 
the New Testament, that we are to ‘ turn our eyes from the legen¬ 
dary and misleading stories of the Acts to the evidence which 
the Gospels themselves contain.’ We are quit of the Acts of the 
Apostles, then; but do not let the fond, old-fashioned Christian 
imagine that he is to be safe with his Gospels. Part of them, so we 
learn, contain ‘ traces of the first moment.’ There are instructions 
to the Twelve and the Seventy ’which, ‘ by a perfectly natural pro¬ 
cess,’ are ‘ ]^ut into the mouth of the Master Himself.’ The unfortu¬ 
nate part is, for plain people, that it appears He never uttered a word 
of them, nor do they belong even to his time. Then,—now we are 
positive at last,—first missionaries hurry from city to city. .. summon 
the lost sheep of the House of Israel. . . proclaim that the Kingdom 
of Heavehis at hand . . . that Jesus was crucified, is risen, and will 
return ... * they have loved and known, and therefore they believe ’ 

. . . the shape that their ^ith takes come.s from the hope of a 
Messiah and the religious conceptions of the time, and these make 
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the formation of a society possible . . . Jesus was ‘wonderful and 
gracious,’ . . . His ‘ words of moral kindling and spiritual renewal ’ 
were in their hearts and ears. . . . His shameful death was an apparent 
overthrow, but ‘ by passionate reaction ’ out of it, there rose the first 
theology of Christendom. Jesus had, in all probability, close to his 
thoughts, ‘ and often in his speech,’ during his last days ‘ the picture 
of a sufiering servant of Jahveh,’ and then when He died ‘ the quick 
insight of grief turned this into the idea of his being the Messiah 
. . . hence there was a starting-point of a whole new world of 
thought ’ and ‘ the charter of a new-world religion.’ Well, this 
‘ quick insight of grief,’ having decided that He was Messiah (when, by 
the way. He really was not), decided, we find, for the comfort of 
Christians, upon a further falsehood. If the Messiah suffered. He 
‘ could not be holden of death.’ Accordingly the ‘ earliest preachers * 
point out how the Prophets and Psalmists foretold Christ’s humilia¬ 
tion and glory, and then they added,—so we are informed,—‘ to the 
texts ’ . . . some first record, no doubt, of those impressions on the 
strained and yearning sense of the Galilean survivors which grew 
later into various accounts of a bodily Resurrection.’ There was, of 
course,—so we are taught,—no Resurrection of Jesus Christ. Wise 
people, who are the children of ‘Protestant Science’ and discard 
the teaching of the Christian Church, know, then, that the idea 
of the Resurrection arose out of three things; (1) The anguish 
of wounded affection; (2) current beliefs as to a future life; 
(3) the Jewish modes of using the Jewish Sacred Books. There 
is a little bit more left of the Gospel. Part of the Sermon on the 
Mount seems to have some truth in it, and the eight Beatitudes 
have received apparently the sanction of ‘ Protestant Science.’ If the 
anxious inquirer wants to know more definitely (if, indeed, definiteness 
is not mortal sin !), he will find something to help him in Mrs. Hum¬ 
phry Ward’s Robert Elsmere, for ‘ Protestant Science’ is not quite clear. 
There he will learn that the Incarnation is not true, that the Resurrec¬ 
tion means that ‘ Christ is risen in our hearts, in the Christian life of 
charity; ’ further, that you are not to look for God in history, but in 
the ‘ verifications of your own experience; ’ that the story of the 
Creeds as handed on by the Church and the Gospels is ‘ Christian 
Mythology; ’ that when you believe in Christ you mean that you 
believe ‘ in the teacher, the martyr, the symbol to us Westerns of all 
things heavenly and abiding, the image and pledge of the life of the 
Spirit;'that there is no such person as the ‘Man-God, the Word 
from Eternity; ’ that ‘ every human soul in which the voice of God 
makes itself felt enjoys equally with Jesus of Nazareth the Divine 
Sonship; ’ that, finally, ‘ miracles do not happen.’ 

The inquirer as to what remains for his children to leam of 
‘Christianity’ by the discoveries of'‘Protestant Science’ will now 
have reached something approximately definite:—The Gospels are 
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mostly mjrthic&l; tlie Acts are a mass of legendary and misleading 
fitories^ the teachings of the existence of the Eternal Word, of the 
Incarnation, of his Kesurrection from the dead, of the miracles that 
He performed, are nothing more or less than flat falsehoods j but he 
will learn that, none the less, when we accept all these denials of 
what we once imagined was the Christian Faith, we are not only 
the illuminated children of ‘ Protestant Science,’ but, to the astonish¬ 
ment of some of us, we are still ‘ Christians ’! 

II 

We are in a position, then, to gather the whole thing up; to form 
an approximately accurate idea of what Mrs. Humphry Ward would 
call ‘ Christianity,’ and what ought in future therefore to be taught 
in English schools to English children. The true illuminator who 
has dispersed the darkness which has so long hung over Christendom 
■may be said to be F. C. Baur. However much things have de¬ 
veloped in the mind of ‘ Protestant Science,’ their later revelations 
are only ‘ the ripened fruit of seed sown by the Tubingen School.’ 
Of this school Baur—‘ the great pioneer,’ as Mrs. Humphry Ward 
calls him—was the founder. Strauss made use of his teachings 
and the great people—Harnack and Weizsacker—from whom we 
are now to learn ‘ Christianity,’ are only his disciples. To Baur we 
must go if we want to know the truth of things. Well, first as to 
Christian literature, the religious books of the Church are by no 
means merely innocent collections of legends, as some of these 
advanced ‘Christians’—of the Strauss school, for instance—have 
imagined; they are tricky and clever, and written for a purpose. They 
are manufactured for the purpose of upsetting the real and original 
beliefs of Christians. One of the greatest sinners against Christianity 
was St. Paul. Far from being an Apostle, he was only an heresiarch and 
introduced new and false doctrines. Early Christians, who knew the 
real truth, represented him under the nickname of Simon Magus, and 
all that is told of Simon Magus is really a veiled attack upon Paul. 
The real early belief of Christians may be summed up much as 
follows: Jesus of Nazareth was a striking and wonderful teacher. He 
made great missionary efibrts. He wakened up in the minds of a 
number of poor men who loved and admired Him a ‘ new consmous- 
nesB of God and a new kindling of love to man.’ He came into 
conflict with the rulers of his nation, and was ‘ crucified, dead, and 
buried’ (on so much of the Creed, by the way, it is pleasing to think 
th;^ aU are agreed!). When He was gone his poor followers at first 
frit crushed by his ‘ apparent ’ overthrow. They revived however 
although why it is difficult for ordinary people to say. Let us not 
despair. ’ Protestant Science ’ ii equal to all emergencies. Th^e first 
followers, for some reason or other, undergo a ‘ passionate reaction,’ 
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and this new state of mind gives birth to ‘the first theology of 
Christendom.’ They had the ‘quick insight of grief’ which leads 
them to consider that Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah. This, gives 
them a ‘ starting-point of a whole new world of thought; ’ it; supplies 
‘ a charter for a new religion.’ There seem to have been difiRerent 
‘ stages ’ in the beliefs of the early Church; what they exactly we[re, 
or how they came about, it would require ‘ those who have some 
initiation ’ to explain. However, we are to believe apparently that 
there were some stages of this sort—(1) a simple love for and beliet 
in a quite exceptionally good man by his simple followers ; (2) after 
his death a notion that He was the Jewish Messiah ; (3) as Prophets 
and Psalmists foretold humiliation and glory for that Messiah, and 
that He could not be ‘ holden of death,’ and as the ‘ strained and 
yeanling sense of the Galilean survivors’ was ready to receive 
‘impressions’ of the personality of Jesus of Nazareth, so what,at 
first was the mere belief,in the ‘ resurrection of an idea,’ became at 
last, or ‘ grew into various accounts of a bodily Kesurrection.’, It was 
a time when men naturally believed in miracles. All sorts of miracles 
accordingly were accepted. The original and simple beliefs were mani¬ 
pulated by the artful writers of the Christian books. Paul, above all, 
is guilty of creating or backing up a quantity of legendwy Ipre. 
The real foundations of the notion of the Resurrection—let us repeat— 
are (1) the anguish of wounded affection; (2) current beliefs as to a 
future life; and (3) the Jewish mode of using Jewish Sacred Books. 
There never was a Resurrection. There never was a miracle. A miracle 
cannot be. Original Christianity was a very loving trust in a very good 
man. It was added to by all sorts of legendary beliefs, partly arising 
from natural simplicity and the conditions of the times, partly firom 
artifice and cunning machinations—especially in Paul. Jesus of 
Nazareth, although He was not God, and never rose from the dead, 
and, if He said the things attributed to Him in the Gospels, must 
have been either an impostor to be condemned or an enthusiast to 
be pitied, is still ‘ the historical Master of those who care for things 
of the soul.’ ‘ His image ’ may be carried ‘ in the heart: ’ we may, 

‘ through the moral experience of life,’ rise to ‘ a passionate resting 
upon, and an intense self-association with ’ his * perfectness of Mth.’ 
Doing this, we may be ‘ drawn on to the hope of eternal life.’ This, 
it appears, is Christianity. The Christian Church for ages and ages 
in its beliefs and teachings has been one vast mistake. An enthusias¬ 
tic feeling for a person dead and gone nineteen centuries ago is the 
Christian Religion! In order to save that person’s reputation, so 
that he shall not stand convicted of being—as we have seen—either 
an impostor or a foolish enthusiast, we have to form a theory about 
Christian belief and the formation of the Gospels which will not 
square with fads. Then so much the worse for the fads ! we 
must sweep them away. But—we ask in our folly— having done 
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so at the bidding of ‘Protestant Science,’ why in the name of 
common sense are we to work ourselves up into passionate enthu¬ 
siasm about the Prophet of Gralilee any more than about any other 
great teacher? And what is left for us to teach our children? 
‘A new consciousness of Grod, a new kindling of love to man?’ 
Well, that has been brought to men before now, by fairly indifferent 
teachers. And—if that is all—how is it to be taught ? You cannot 
expect children to stand upon moonshine or build houses on a breeze. 
All this playing fast and loose with evidence, and ‘ making ducks and 
drakes ’ of history, and discarding of facts in order to suit the capricious 
fancies of German dreamers, and all this raving about ‘ passionate 
resting upon the perfectness of faith’ of a good but mistaken person, 
dead centuries ago, is dealing with imagination, and perverted 
imagination, and not with facts ; it is playing with fairy tales about 
an imaginary being, created by the perverted ingenuity of a number 
of unbelievers. It is not honest dealing with our Adorable Eedeemer, 
the Head of the Church, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Like 
Dr. Salmon, speaking of Baur’s teaching about St. Paul, one may 
well say, * I feel ashamed of repeating such nonsense.’ It may be 
‘ Protestant Science,’ but one thing, we maintain, it certainly is not; 
it is not ‘ Christianity.’ 

Ill 

Let us see. It is surely important to remember that to believe in 
a Man who is also the Eternal Word of God; who has ‘ neither be¬ 
ginning of days nor end of life ; ’ who has dealt with the mystery of 
human sin as no one else could deal with it; who has founded a society 
among the human race which, with whatever mistakes and failures, is 
the witness to the end of time to Absolute Truth, as to God’s nature, 
man’s destiny, and the relation of man to God; who is supematurally 
present with his people, and makes them one with Him, and Himself 
with them; who feeds them by Sacraments, gives power to their 
prayers, teaches them by his Spirit, makes Himself an inward gift, 
is the same to them ‘ yesterday, to-day, and for ever; ’ will come again 
to judge the world, and will give the final decision of unerring truth, 
as to the destiny of every creature—I say it is surely important to 
remember that to believe in such a one is a wholly different Religion 
from a belief^in a mild and virtuous enthusiast, who wakened up 
people to ‘ a new consciousness of God, and a new sense of love to man,* 
and whose followers, whatever good they may have done, became 
the victims at last of foolish, superstitious, and baseless legends, 
from which we can only hope now to be in part delivered by ‘ Pro¬ 
testant Science ’ in Germany. 

I say these two forms of belief are totally different things. 
The former is what has been hitherto understood by ‘ Christianity; ’ 
the latter commends itself to certain German dreamers, to Mrs. 
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Humphry Ward, and others. It is a form of impiety and supersti¬ 
tion, as we old-fashioned Christians think, based upon a disregard for 
probability, and a contemptuous repudiation of history. Those who 
are credulous enough to accept it may call it by what name they 
please; but, in the interests of the morality of language, they have no 
right to call it * Christianity.’ 

There are few things more serious perhaps in our own time than 
this playing with the meaning of words. As an illustration there can 
be no more remarkable instance of it than the way in which the 
word ‘Religion’ was played with by the author of that beautiful book 
Ecce Homo, in his later and very saddening book. Natural Religion. 

‘ The veteran Dr. Martineau ’—as Mrs. Humphry Ward justly calls 
him (for of him we may say with all our hearts ‘ Quum talis sis, 
utinam noster esses ! ’)—‘ the veteran Dr. Martineau ’ justly rebukes 
the immoral use of language. He says:— 

The deification of bundles of facts (and ‘ laws ’ are nothing else), the transfer¬ 
ence 5f the name of God to the sum of them, the recognition of their study as 
Theism, involve a degradation of language and a confusion of thought which are 
truly surprising in the distinguished author of Naturfil Meligion} 

Now we may paraphrase these words in this connection; we may 
say:— 

The deification of bundles of theories—and the Baur, Hamack, and Weizsacker 
discoveries are nothing else—the transference of the name Christianity to thesum 
of theni, the recognition of their study as Theology, involve a degradation of lan¬ 
guage and a confusion of thought which are truly surprising in the distinguished 
authoress of Robert Elsmere. 

But it is weU to remember some further teachings of Dr. Marti¬ 
neau on this subject. Speaking of the extraordinary use of the word 
Atheist by the author of Natural Religion, he says :— 

In order to be a Theist . . . the qualifications are reduced so low, it would 
seem hardly possible to escape from the category; and the search for an Atheist 
becomes, one would think, more hopeless, with even the best of lanterns, than the 
search of Diogenes for an honest man. 

Now in the above passage, instead of Theist put the word Christian, ; 
instead of Atheist put the word Anti-Christian, and you have a- 
tolerably exact account of the method of ‘ Rrotestant Science,* and 
of the consequences of that method. 

. I may go on and still fairly a^ly Dr. Martineau’s views about 
the proposed change of the meaning of ‘ Religion ’ to the proposed 
change of the meaning of ‘ Christianity; ’ again, substituting the 
word Christianity for the word Religion. 

The motives which recommend the suggested change deserve, no doubt, 
acknowledgment and sympathy. On the one hand, it is a pathetic thing to see 

* The passages come from the Introduction to A Study of Jleliyion, vol. i. 
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how hard it is for the human soul to let Christianity go. . , , On the other hand, 
it is a generous impulse which leads large-minded men, themselves perhaps 
emerging from terrible crises of thought, to be tender towards lihe sufferers, and 
mate the least, rather than the most, of the still doubtful issue. ... I yet must 
hold that, in the order of dependence, these minor forms of devoutpess "[like Mrs. 
Humphry Ward's suggestions, I venture to say] must hang upon the major (that 
is, a real belief in the Christian Faith), and that if we are to give them a'home in 
the widened category of Christianity, it must be as children of the house, and not 
as wielding its supreme authority. 

But I have not yet done with Dr. Martineau, as helping to illus¬ 
trate the situation. 

To love amiss (he says) is no evidence of goodness; and it is possible so to 
admire as to contradict the very essence of religion. 

A propos of this dictum, I must repeat that to love a pious but 
mistaken Galilean peasant is a totally differmt thing from loving, 
adoring, and obeying God made Man. If the one is Christianity, 
the other is not. But, further, I again quote and apply Dr. Marti¬ 
neau. He says:— 

Against the essential principle of this method—viz., that anti-theological 
notions, being accepted as facts [read anti-Christian here], and left as they are, 
lodgings shall bo found for them within the vocabulary of [the Christian] religion, 
so that each leading term shall mean what it has hitherto repudiated, ^d be at a 
loss for its own antithesis, I cannot but seriously protest. 

So must we all, surely, protest against this method of under¬ 
mining the Christian Faith by the misuse of Christian terminology. 

A Christ that is merely a very excellent, but somewhat mistaken, 
prophet; a Christianity without a Divine Christ, a Religion forfeited 
only when you fail in passionate enthusiasm for the faith of a long 
dead Jewish peasant, can never lift fallen creatures or save a sinking 
world. You ‘ vainly propose an slptjviKov by corruption of a word.’ 
Christianity has a definite meaning, and those who deny that Christ 
is Eternal God as well as Perfect Man are playing fast and loose 
with language, if they call their system of heresy ‘ Christianity.’ 

IV 

- The real and fundtftnental difference between us, however, comes 
to this; (1),I8 a miracle, or is it not, possible? Those who say 
miracles are impossible appear to me to commit themselves to the most 
extravagant, indeed one may fairly say the most insane, of propo¬ 
sitions. , They practically assert that they know all things, not' mdy 
that been, but that can be. They are the disciples of A priori ; 
& philosophy which logically, it seems to me, belongs to' Bedlam. 
If, in. 0 t:'World so mysterious and so perplexing I meet some one who 
profawW to know all that is, and all that can be, his. views of sanity 
and mine are different. Cad/it queestio. We cannot agr^. 
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But supposing that a miracle be possible, what is there so difficult 
in believing the following propositions ? 

1. Faith is a reasonable act, as is shown by our constant practice 
in common life. 

2. Nothing is borne in upon us so strongly as the existence of 
God, 

3. It is reasonable, then, to exercise faith towards God; we may 
trust Him and be sure that He will sooner or latef speak to us, and 
plainly. 

4. Of one Man only in history has it been asserted that He -is the 
Eternal Word of God, and that by Him God has spoken. He is so 
arresting that people who deny his Eternal Godhead (like Mrs. 
Humphry Ward) still call Him ‘ the historical Master of those who 
care for the things of the soul;’ still ‘ go forth in the morning and lie 
down at night with his image in the heart,’ still consider Him the 
* chief among many brethren.’ This is remarkable. 

5. The proof that He was right in asserting his place as that 
which man reasonably expected—‘the Eternal Word,’God made man, 
God dwelling in our nature—is twofold. 

(1) A Christian Church exists. It has faults, for it is human as 
well as divine; but it has revolutionised the world, and is at work still 
‘ like leaven, leavening the whole lump.’ It is contrary to probability 
that it took its rise in some unlettered fishennen wakened up .by a 
good but somewhat mistaken enthusiast. It is accounted for, if it 
has received supernatural power and support from Him who founded 
it, and who is Man, and more, God-made-Man. 

(2) But did He or did He not rise from the dead? If He did not, 
there is an end of the question. All Christianity for centuries has 
maintained as a fact that He did. Well, if He did, then the Christian 
Church is right. Let men like it, or let men leave it; not ‘ Pro¬ 
testant Science,’ but the Catholic Faith, is the guide through this 
wilderness world. 

Now as to this Eesurrection; the question is a question, of 
evidence. If we stick to history and discard modem German dreams, 
we have the evidence of the Apostles. They declared openly that 
during forty days they saw Jesus of Nazareth alive with their own 
eyes, that they talked with Him, that they ate and drank with Him, 
that they touched his human body. To witness to jthis fact they 
willingly died by cmel deaths. Their whole tone of conduct was 
changed after the Day of Pentecost. Not only had they a new and 
astonishing courage, but their ‘straightness’ and sincerity of purpose 
no man could doubt. Then there were—if we hre to credit history 
at all—three thousand converts on the Day of Pentecost. This was 
only some five or six weeks after the event, and here were three 
thousand people believing in the Resurrection. Three thousand 
persons cannot suffer from that form of hysteria which Mrs. Humphry 
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Ward so freely attributes to the disciples. They cannot all be the 
victims of ‘ passionate reaction.’ They had chances to prove the 
truth or falsehood of the thing, about which there could be no mis¬ 
take. They could go to the tomb ; they could talk to one another; 
they could hear what had to be said on both sides; their whole 
future depended upon the truth or falsehood of the statement. They 
may not have had the nineteenth-century faculty of criticism, but 
they had the ordinary human sense, at least, of self-preservation; 
and as a matter of fact they risked their comfort, their happiness, 
their position, their life upon the truth of the story. 

But our advanced critics will say ‘ This narrative is not trust¬ 
worthy.’ (1) It is true, the Tubingen School, and their rather milk- 
and-water followers in England, dislike the Acts of the Apostles as 
they hate St. Paul. No wonder ! They are both stiff nuts to crack! 
But if they deny, so may I. Supposing—to borrow an illustration 
from Professor Salmon—supposing I say Horace never wrote the Odes, 
they were written by monks, or the Annals of Tacitus are pure fic¬ 
tion forged by Poggio, who is to contradict me ? No one can produce 
against my assertion anything in mass and weight of external testi¬ 
mony for these books approaching that which can be produced for 
the Books of the New Testament. Yet every one who knows any¬ 
thing about it believes the traditional view on the subject to be true. 
We live in a world of probability, and if people break with reason 
and substitute—as the Tubingen School does—wild and dreamy 
hypothesis instead of probability, then we have nothing more to say, 
except that we hope that the Tubingen School will enjoy themselves 
in their land of dreams. But (2) the most violent of all modem 
destractive critics allows that the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
is genuine and authentic. Well, when St. Paul wrote that First 
Epistle there were stiU living somewhere about 250 persons who had 
seem, Jesus Christ alive after His Resurrection. There is a great deal 
more, of course, to be said as to the testimony on the Resurrection; 
but one example is enough. If, then, we are so prosaic as to stick 
to probability and to value the witness of History, we are led to this, 
that—unless you endorse the absurdity that miracles cannot be—there 
is stronger testimony for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ than there 
is for the Coronation of Queen Victoria, or certainly for the Battle 
of Blenheim., The fact is, no one in their senses could doubt the 
evidence of the Resurrection—so I believe—but for the fact that to 
accept it involves so much. It involves, of course, that we should 
believe the Christian Faith; that we should accept our Lord as 
Divine—in the real and not in the shuffling sense of the word; that 
W0 SiSiould believe his teaching, his intercession, the mission of his 
Chtir^, the Divine authority of the Creeds, the Divine institution 
of the ministry, the reality and necessity of the Sacraments, the 
seriousness of sin, the possibility of forgiveness, our responsibility 
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in our state of probation, and the certainty of the Last Judgment. 
Men do not like to believe these things. Their ‘ difficulties ’ are for 
the most part not difficulties of the understanding, but difficulties 
of the will. If it were otherwise, there wotild be little chance of the 
extraordinary nonsense of German dreams—sometimes now called 
‘Protestant Science’—holding its own for a single moment. It 
requires faith, indeed, to grasp the Christian Eevelation, but it re¬ 
quires an amount of credulity of which few of us are possessors to 
embrace the form of ‘ Christianity ’ taught by ‘ Protestant Science.’ 

V 

But now a word about the Apostles’ Creed. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward seems to be convinced that Professor Ilamack has finally 
abolished ‘ Christianity ’ (in the old sense) by his various wonderful 
discoveries about the Apostles’ Creed. He cannot see it in the 
writings of the Early Fathers before the second half of the Fifth 
Century, and he cannot trace it back, as it now stands, apparently 
further than the middle of that century. He lays great stress upon 
the old Church tradition recorded by Eufinus about the origin 
of the Creed and its want of basis in history. I am afraid Mrs. 
Humphry Ward will think me stupidly impervious to the value of the 
forces of the higher criticism if I venture to say that a good many of 
these speculations were known to us ail long before the emergence above 
the horizon of this bright star Adolph Hamack; and further, that she 
will think me and others terribly wanting in the spirit of ‘ Protestant 
Science ’ if I say that, even should all his speculations about the history 
of the Creed prove true (and they have not been proved to be true), it 
would make no sort of difference. We who believe in a Divine Lord, 
believe that he guides His Church ‘ into all truth.’ There was such 
a thing as the ‘ Apostles’ doctrine.’ Many years may doubtless have 
passed before the Apostles or their disciples published this doctrine 
in the exact form in which the Church now has it. In the interval 
the Apostles taught the truth in some way or another. In the Epistles 
of St. Ignatius—vindicated now beyond all cavil by Bishop Lightfoot 
—there are, as we know, exhortations ‘to hold fast the tradition 
of the Apostles.’ Eusebius, who wrote in the fourth century, 
believed in the handing on of this ‘ tradition.’ There is plenty of 
evidence supplied to us by the heresies which sprang up in the 
Church that the Apostles left us a Confession of Faith. ‘ We find 
the champions of the Churclj,’ says Professor Blunt truly, ‘ of those 
days appealing to a Creed, a Eule of Faith, as a standard by which 
(heretical) obliquities would be exposed.’ TertulHan says the rule 
had come down ‘ from the beginning of the Gospel.’ Irenseus says 
‘ it had been received from the Apostles and from their disciple/’ and 
had been ‘ dispersed Over the whole world.’ A Creed of some sort there 
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actually was. There was, as we know, a dislike to publish it unre¬ 
servedly because it was a password, and by it the ‘ believer might 
challenge and detect the infidel.’ There was a hesitation in the Church 
in those days to expose the Mysteries of the Faith. There was a 
danger of persecution if the Creed was published. But in reading 
Rufinus and St. Augustine it is perfectly true that ‘the cast and 
character of their treatises evidently imply that it was no new element 
in the Church’s teaching which they were engaged upon, but one 
which had been, time out of mind, familiar to Christians even then.’ 
There is no doubt at all, indeed, to serious students of history, that 
the origin of the Apostles’ Creed has always been felt to be very 
remote and lost in antiquity. Professor Hamack’s notion about a 
‘ creed of Southern Gaul ’ I believe to be —^ace Mrs. Humphry 
Ward—another of those German dreams with which they amuse 
themselves at Tubingen. Everybody knew long before Dr. Hamack 
enlightened the world that there were various forms of the Creed, but 
the substance has been always the same—a belief in one God, in one 
only and everlasting Son, in one Holy Ghost, in one congregation of 
the Mthful (the Catholic Church), in a common share of all the 
baptised in the privileges of the Catholic Church (the Communion of 
Saints), in the penitential system of Christendom, in the eternal life 
beyond the grave. 


VI 

In conclusion: it is a saddening thing of course to any Christian 
that Mrs. Humphry Ward, and anybody who shares her opinions, 
should spend so much real ability, and real energy, and real earnest¬ 
ness, in knocking things down upon which souls have hitherto 
rested. Surely anybody can easily knock down, but it requires 
wise and strong men to build up. It is a comfort to any Christian 
to hear that such writers ‘ go forth in the morning and lie down at 
night ’ with the image of Jesus Christ in some sort in their hearts, 
even though they cannot imagine why such an image should live in 
their hearts if they really believe of Him what they say. Three things 
I am sure they ought to realise: (1) That their chimera of a Jesus, 
who they believe brings them ‘ a new consciousness of God and a 
new kindling of love to man,’ can never deal with the one fact that 
they and others will have need to have dealt with—the fact of SIN. 
Waken up to that, and you need a God-Man, a really Divine Christ j 
(2) They should consider that a faith, definite and distinct, which 
has held the ground and helped millions of souls for centuries, is not 
to be ‘ (peered down ’ at the bidding of a few German professors. I 
hope. Mrs* Humphry Ward will forgive me if I say, in this cdnnec- 
tioQj^thsSit when she accuses that gracious and gentle and humble- 
mind^ man, Lord Halifax, of ‘ unconscious arrogance,’ she surely 
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ought, in view of her own treatment of the faith of the Christian 
Church, to hfive ‘ a fellow-feeUng for a fellow-creature ’ I 

(3) When people attack Christianity with such thorough-going 
violence and contempt, and with such startling certainty of the truth 
of their conclusions, as Mrs. Humphry Ward does, they will do -well 
to come out of the fogs of Tubingen and to face fact. For my part, 
I believe Mrs. Humphry Ward’s conclusions, and the conclusions of 
her German prophets, are proved to be, upon careful examination, 
baseless moonshine. There is no basis for real Christianity but the 
definite and solid statements of the Catholic Faith. If our schools 
are going to teach (and I should like to know how they can do it) 

‘ passionate enthusiasm ’ about a self-deluding Christ, then, in the 
name of common honesty, do not let them call it ‘ Christianity.’ I 
write aS one who has had to climb out of the abyss of vapour in 
which it seems to me Mrs. Humphry Ward and her friends are 
wandering, into the light of Christian truth, and I think they would 
do well, to remember the solemn words of, the late Dean of St. 
Paul’s:— 

I fear (he says) that the majority of those who follow this tremendous debate 
do not reflect, or in any degree realise, w'hat is involved in victory or defeat. It 
is not victory or defeat for a mere philosophical theory or criticism. It is not a 
question of something future and at a distance, something to he developed in time, 
something which raises the possibility of a future policy, which retards or brings 
near a future change in institutions; it is a present, instant result. If the oppo¬ 
nents of Christianity are right—if the victory lies with them, it is much more 
than that Christians are mistaken, as men have been mistaken and corrected in 
time their mistakes about science, about principles of government, about the 
policy or economy of a State. It means that now, as regards religion, as widely 
as men are living and acting, all that is noto is false, rotten, wrong. Our present 
hopes ore utterly extinguished, our present motives are as unsubstantial os bubbles 
on water. We are living in a dream. We are wasting on an idol the best love, 
the highest affections, the purest tenderness which can dwell in human hearts. 

Such, indeed, are the best hopes given to us by ‘Protestant 
Science ; ’ but we have better things left to us by ‘ Christian Belief.’ 

There are many grave questions at the moment before the 
country. Questions they are that deserve the careful attention of 
serious men. Among them, however, there is one of, surely, alto¬ 
gether paramount importance—viz. the question of the religious 
education of English children. There have been ominous signs which 
look, so it has been felt, as if efforts are being made in -high quarters 
to evade the compromise of 1870, and also by a side-wind to diminish 
the efficiency of Voluntary Schools as a preliminary step towards 
their entire destruction. The serious point of all this is the ten¬ 
dency to neglect or destroy the definite teaching of the Christian 
Beligion to the children of Christian parents. The English people 
are still, we cannot doubt, a religious and a Christian people, but 
they are often all too slow in realising a danger of this kind. It 
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behoves all concerned to gird themselves for the battle. It is to be 
hoped that the Church will not sleep, lulled by a sunny optimism, 
but will frame a definite and energetic ‘ policy/ It is to be hoped 
also that—^notwithstanding all appearances to the contrary—Eeligious 
Dissenters will waken up to the real issue, and that all Christians will 
exert themselves lest the children of this country be robbed of the 
most important part of their education—the training in the truths 
of Christianity. We now perfectly understand what is meant by 
those who desire to exclude even so elementary a form of Christian 
instruction as the Apostles’ Creed from our schools. Are we pre¬ 
pared to permit vague and varying notions intended at best as the 
scafibldingof a shadowy enthusiasm, to be substituted for ‘ The Truth 
as it is in Jesus ’ ? Surely all who believe in the Incarnation of the 
Eternal Word, i.e. all who believe in the Jesus Christ of History, 
ought to take care that there should be no mistake in the matter; 
ought with united earnestness and determination to ‘contend earnestly 
for the Faith once delivered to the Saints.’ 

♦ 

W. J. Knox Little. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF JAPAN 

I. Feudal Times 

Javan seldom fails to weave her spell around the traveller. The clear, 
invigorating air, the pure blue skies, the transparent colouring of the 
verdure-clad hill-sides endow her with an irresistible charm, and the 
passer-by at once feels at home in a land where the houses, destitute 
of real walls, seem everywhere to invite him to enter and make one of 
some family of friendly little men and women and gaily-dressed doll- 
like babies. 

The ancient capital. Kyoto, in the cherry-blossom season is a 
revived Arcadia in oriental costume. In what other part of this 
workaday world would a \'ast population hail the advent of a par¬ 
ticular flower, not as a political emblem nor as a religious symbol, not 
even as a promise of har\e3t, for the tree which bears the blossom 
yields no fruit, but siinplj- for its beauty and freshness ? 

Here people cast aside their work and go forth in gaily dressed 
bands to country tea-houses, where they hold their harmless feasts, 
reclining on broad mat-covered benches or kneeling in circles round 
the open rooms ; or else embarking in flat-bottomed boats they are 
punted up the river singing, playing, and laughing in merry chorus. 
Vv’^herever the cherry blooms most profusely, whether in avenues 
adorned solely with its rosy blossoms, or mingled on the river banks 
with the fresh young maple and the darker fir, there flower-loving 
Japan sallies out in the daytime to welcome in the spring; and when 
evening falls crowds gather in the public gardens and squares, where 
torches, Chinese lanterns, and even electric lights ai*e kindled to 
throw the beauty of their favourite flower into fresh relief, while in 
the theatre hard by troops of chosen dancing-girls, perform the 
‘ Cherry Dance ’ before eager and appreciative spectators. 

Japanese scenery looks as if it ought to be etched. Large broad 
masses of light and shade would fail to convey the full effect. The 
very mountains seem to have had more trouble taken with their out¬ 
lines than those of other lands, nowhere are more cm-ves and subtle 
indentations, fewer dark gorges and frowning precipices; while the 
slopes of queenly Fusiyama, purple and green below, jiure above as 
the wings of a swan in the sunlight, rise from the 2>laio 0° sides 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 199 B B 
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in an unerring sweep, as if jN'ature were determined that nothing 
harsh or jagged should mar the vision on which the pilgrim rests to 
gaze. ’ 

Between trees varied in colouring and delicate in tracery peep the 
thatched cottage roofs, or the neat grey rounded tiles of little 
wooden houses standing in gardens gay with peach blossom and 
wistaria; while the valleys are mapped out into minute patches of 
green young corn or flooded paddy-fields, interspersed here and there 
with trellises over which are trained the spreading white branches of 
the pear. Everywhere are broad river-courses and rushing mountain 
streams, and now and again some stately avenue of the sacred crypto- 
meria leads to a temple, monastery, or tomb. Nothing more mag¬ 
nificent than these avenues can be conceived. The tall madder- 
pink stems rear their tufted crests in some cases seventy or eighty 
feet into the air, and the ground below is carpeted with red pyrus 
japonica, violets, ferns, and, near the romantic monastery of Doryo 
San, with a kind of lily or iris whose white petals are marked with 
lilac and yellow. The avenue leading to Nikko extends in an almost 
unbroken line for over fifteen miles, the trees being known as the 
oflfering of a daimio too poor to present the usual stone or bronze 
lantern at the tomb of the great Shogun leyasn. 

Merely to remark on the kindliness of the inhabitants would 
be to take a very superficial glance at a country whose cities and 
ancient buildings teacli a different and more impressive lesson. 

The gigantic stones of the citadel of Osaka speak to us .of wars 
and sieges; the populous city lying below the hill, whose river, canals, 
and bridges recall Amsterdam, displays the busy commerce of to-day ; 
Tokyo, the former Yedo, with its million inhabitants, its inner moat 
four miles in circumference and its outer one extending for twelve 
miles, proclaims itself not only the political centre of the renovated 
empire, but the military capital of its past history. In Kyoto, th^ 
Moscow of Japan, the palaces of bygone princes, in Nikko Shiba 
and Uyemo, their resting-places when no more, show forth in startling 
contrast the wealth and luxury of the Shoguns, or generalissimos of 
feudal times, and the far simpler abodes with which, in life and 
death, the genuine emperors were fain to be content. 

. The castle of Nijo, where the Shogun lived when he came from 
his own capital of Tokyo to visit Kyoto, is a revelation of artistic 
splendour. From the elaborately sculptured and painted gateway 
the visitor passes into the main building, where each chamber vies 
with the last in gratifying the eye with the perfection of finish, and 
doling it with the blaze of colom-. The sliding panels which form 
the walls of a Japanese house are here painted with bold designs of 
birds, animals, and trees on heavy gold backgrounds, and the joints 
of their rich frameworks, where .Tapanese cabinet-work forbids a nail 
ever to appear, are covered with the finest gilded metal-work, while 
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the cofifered and richly painted ceilings complete a gorgeous whole. 
Though the Itotado’s pi^ce in Kyoto is large, replete with interest, 
and now in perfect order, ^It is simplicity itself when compared with 
that of his haughty vassal. The author of that delightful specimen 
of ‘ English as she is Japped,’ the Life of Saigo Takamori,^ draws a 
probably exaggerated picture of its melancholy past;— 

When the Tokugawa [*.e. the Shogun’s] family was on the point of the brilliant 
prosperity, at other hand, the conditions of the Mikado in Kyoto was too miserable 
to describe it. The Mikado was a nominal figure of Emperor, and was enjoying 
only on poetry or music. The various weeds were growing freely on the court¬ 
yard in palace. The walls were broken, the roofs were declined, to let in the 
whistling wind and dropping rain. But the revenues were too scarce to repair 
them. 

Here emperor after emperor dwelt in strict seclusion, never 
issuing from the guarded precincts save at long intervals to visit in 
his closed bujlock-cart some ancestral shrine, and paying his daily 
worship to his forefathers on earth strewn on a cemented floor in the 
corner of one of the rooms, thus arranged to avoid the necessity of 
his leaving the palace for his devotions. 

■Women in quaint short costumes of blue, with tight white 
leggings, may still be met with near Kyoto who enjoy immunity from 
the payment of tolls because they belong to the families whose special 
privilege it was to bear the dead emperors to their tombs. These 
tombs were little better than earthen mounds, while the treasures 
and art of Japan and her tributary states were expended on the 
mausolea in the suburbs of Yedo, Shiba, and Uyemo, and still more 
lavishly at Nikko, where the greatest of the Shoguns, leyasu, 
founder of the Tokugawa line, and his grandson, lyemitsu, repose. 

First of all virtues in the mind of the true Japanese ranks 
reverence for the ancestor, and worst of all crimes is neglect of the 
parent, whether here or in the spirit world. Therefore the mortuary 
chapel, at once a temple and a tomb, is the most worthy object of 
adoration and votive offering ; and when that chapel was erected to 
the grandfather of the ruler, to the prince who by force of arms had 
given peace to the land, every effort seems to have been exhausted 
to display by outward splendour the filial and loyal piety of the 
nation. 

The most impressive of all the mausolea, those at *Nikko, have 
found a site which in itself heightens their solemn fascination. 
They stand, amidst groves of cryptomeria, on the slope of a hill, at 
the foot of which rushes a rapid river spanned by two bridges—one 
for the ordinary wayfiirer, the other, the Sacred IJridge, opened only 
on special occasions. The position of this bridge was supernaturally 
chosen. Eleven hundred years ago the holy saint Shodo Shonin, 
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after long fasting and prayer, was impelled by divine impulse to seek 
the snowy summits of the mountains above Nikko, but on reaching 
the banks of the Daiyagawa his further course was barred by the 
torrent dashing over huge rocks which he knew not how to cross. 
The saint had once more recourse to prayer, and on the opposite 
bank appeared a colossal form dressed in blue and black with a 
string of skulls round its neck. This amiable apparition called out 
that he would hel]i the pilgrim, and flung across the stream two 
green and blue snakes, who immediately formed themselves into a 
bridge brilliant as a rainbow. The saint crossed, when both the 
vision and the snake bridge promptly disappeared. 

Of the two mausolea at Nikko the grander is, naturally, that of 
the great leyasu. A broad stone staircase leads to the granite gate¬ 
way or torii and to the graceful pagoda, each the gift of a prince; 
then, on passing through another gateway, enriched with quaint 
carvings of lions, tigers, and strange unknown beasts who only visit 
the world in the days of righteous rulers, an outer courtyard is 
attained. Here are buildings containing relics of the hero, the 
stable of the sacred white pony, the holy-water cistern, and a library, 
conducted on a principle which would commend itself to students in 
many lands. In a hirge revolving cupboard or closed octagonal 
bookcase is a complete collection of the Buddhist scriptures, and 
whoever can succeed in pushing this cupboard right round receives 
into his brain all the learning contained in the works. With the 
help of our guide, the curator of the place, and one or two passers-by, 
we succeeded in the attempt, and hope that the results of our new 
acquirements may be more patent to others than to ourselves. 
Flight after flight of steps, gateway after gateway fretted with 
carving and glowing with colour, court rising above court, are 
traversed; cloisters sculptured with trees, birds, and flowers, can¬ 
delabra, bell-towers, lantferns in bronze or stone, the gifts of tributary 
states and nobles, are passed; till at length the main building, 
containing chapel and oratory, is entered. In the centre is a hall 
for the throng of worshippers, on either side private rooms for the 
Shogun and his friends, beyond a corridor leading into the chapel 
itself, where, behind a closed gateway, is the hidden image of the 
hero, life-size, and seated in rarely-broken seclusion. There is no 
need to dwell* on the camngs and paintings of phoenixes and eagles, 
on the three-leaved mallow, which is the constantly repeated Toku- 
gawa crest, on the richness of the gold backgrounds] and the deep- 
hued recesses of the ceilings—none of these, after all, adorn the 
veritable tomb. To reach this yet higher flights of stone steps must 
be sealed, this time within narrow walls winding up the hill-side, 
and overarched by mighty cryptomerias, the silent sentries of the 
departed chief, whose tomb itself, a simple miniature bronze pagoda, 
having before it a bronze, stork, incense-bumer, and vase of lotus 
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flowers, overlooks all the tributes accumulated below to the glory of 
the ashes which it contains. 

What manner of men were these, whose noblest monument is 
the shrine reared to honour won on the field of battle, and secured 
by political acumen? I^ar away in the hot southern land, the 
proudest triumph of India’s art is also a tomb, white and pure and 
lovely, as befits the memory it preserves ; that is consecrated to love 
and beauty, this to wisdom and bravery. 

No crusader of the west, no viking of the north, cherished a 
higher ideal of loyalty and chivalry than the clansmen of old Japan; 
no Corsican more ruthlessly handed down a feud from generation to 
generation, or exacted from son and brother the execution of a 
sterner vendetta. The Satsuma men of to-day triumph in the fact 
that their own swords have avenged in this generation the defeat 
inflicted on their forefathers in the year IGOO by the Tokugawa clan. 
Legend and drama recount every day to eager ears the stories of 
sons who died to avenge their fathers, clansmen that they might 
slay the foemen who had caused the death of their lord. The 
favourite heroes, who hold in popular estimation the place assigned 
by us to Robin Hood and his men, are the forty-seven ronins, a 
name given to men who have lost their clanship. Their lord was 
obliged to commit hara-kiri, or judicial suicide, for having within 
royal precincts drawn his sword on a noble who had insulted him, 
and these staunch vassals devoted themselves to the destruction of 
the insulter, knowing assuredly that having slain him they would be 
equally condemned to take their own lives. Still may be seen fresh 
incense-sticks burning before the graves of their leader and his young 
son, and visiting-cards stuck into the little tablets above them as 
tokens of the respect in which they are held by those who know 
their story and deplore their doom. Mr. Black * records that at a 
review of British troops in 1864 at Yokohama a great daimio was 
watching with interest the manoeuvres of the regiments and batteries 
of artillery stationed there. At the conclusion he was asked to allow 
the escort of his retainers who had accompanied him to go through 
their drill and tactics, to which he readily consented. Turning to 
Sir Rutherford Alcock, who was inspecting the troops, he proudly 
said: ‘ My retinue is small, and their tactics are not worthy of 
notice after what we have seen, but there is not one man among 
them who, if I say “ Die,” will not unhesitatingly sacrifice his life at 
my command.’ 

Well may Japan hope that this spirit of feudal loyalty, instead 
of dying out, may be transformed into that of patriotic loyalty. In 
Count Ito’s commentaries on Article XX. of the constitution promul¬ 
gated in 1889 these words occur: ‘ The spirit of loyalty, like the 
sentiment of honour, has come down to us from our ancestors. The 

* Young Japan, 1880. 
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Emperor Shomu (724-748) once said: “ As Otomo-Saiki-no-Sukume 
was wont to say, your ancestors having been entirely devoted to the 
service of their emperors, they used to sing this song :— 

Does my way lead me over the sea, 

Let the waves entomb my corpse; 

Does my destiny lead mo over the mountains, 

Let the grass cover my remains; 

Where’er I go I shall by my lord’s side expire, 

’Tis not in peace and ease that I shall die.” ’ 

A quotation like this may sound rather strange inserted amongst 
regulations for modern assemblies and government officials, but it 
touches a chord which should not appeal in vain to men who, when 
commanded to discontinue wearing the swords which had heretofore 
marked their military rank, responded with ready obedience, saying 
that they wished ‘ that all the swords of the samurai (two-sworded 
men) could be welded into one sword, the sword of G-reat Japan.’ 

The annals of Japan draw no definite line between myth and his¬ 
tory. The emperor traces his descent from Ten-sho-dai-jin, the sun- 
goddess, and still possesses the divine sword, the ball or jewel, and 
mirror wherewith she endowed her progeny. The mirror, the symbol 
of Shinto, the imperial faith of Japan, derives its sanctity from the 
incident that it was successfully used to attract the sun-goddess from 
a cave whither she had retired in high dudgeon after a quarrel 
with another deity. By the crowing of a cock and the flashing of the 
mirror she was induced to think that morning had dawned, and once 
more to irradiate the universe with her beams. The first earthly 
emperor descended from this lady is said to have ascended the throne 
B.c. 660. Between eight and nine hundred years later we come upon a 
female sovereign, whose name is at all events not unfamiliar to English 
ears. The Empress Jingo, signifying ‘ divine prowess,’ is renowned 
as having effected the cgnquest of Corea, whither she led her forces 
dressed as a man. So well did she act up to the name propheti¬ 
cally bestowed upon her, that her son and successor took his place 
in the Japanese pantheon as the god of war. One of the earliest 
authentic facts in the history of the empire is the introduction of 
Buddhism in the sixth century after Christ. This is followed by 
many accounts of the struggles of the great families for power, 
culminating in the success of the famous Yoritomo, who in the twelfth 
century obtained from the Mikado the title of Sei-i-tai-Shogun, or 
‘ Barbarian-subduing-Generalissirao,’ and was the first who ruled the 
empire as military chieftain, relegating the heaven-descended Mikado 
to a life of retirement at Kyoto, where he enjoyed much respect but 
little power. Shoguns, or retainers who ruled in their name, continued 
to hold the reins of government for some four centuries, when the 
possessor of the title was overthrown by a celebrated soldier of fortune 
called Nobunaga. Though he and the equally renowned Hideyoshi, 
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who succeeded him, never assumed the name of Sei-i-tai-Shogun, they 
exercised all the authority connected with the office. In the time of 
Nobunaga Christianity was introduced into Japan and made rapid 
strides, but the political intrigues of the priests, the quarrels between 
the Portuguese Jesuits and the Spanish Dominicans and Franciscans, 
not to speak of Ihe animosity of the Dtitch towards the representa¬ 
tives of both nations, aroused the wrath of Hideyoshi and caused him 
to issue edicts against them.' 

The quarrels and fights between the great nobles were all this 
time becoming more frequent and bitter, when leyasu, head of the 
Tokugawa clan, seized the power on the death of Hideyoshi. Ho 
conquered the clans leagued against him at Sekigahara in 1600, and 
then, seating himself on his camp-stool on the field of battle, pro¬ 
ceeded to tie on his helmet, which he had declined to wear during 
the fray, as a sign that his real work, the pacification of the country, 
was now about to begin. 

This he effected by giving large tracts of land to his own ad¬ 
herents and relations, and by carefully distributing their fiefs in such 
a way a@ to hedge in or isolate those of his opponents. He expelled 
all foreigners except the Dutch, who were soon after relegated to 
Deshima, and by a fierce persecution crushed out Christianity. He 
was invested by the Mikado with the title of Sei-i-tai-Shogun, 
which has been borne by fifteen of his family, though after lyetmitsu, 
Teyasu’s grandson, the Tokugawa Shoguns seem to have been little 
more energetic than the Mikados themselves. 

The peace, however, thus established endured for over 250 years. 
A council chosen from amongst the greatest daimios reigned supreme, 
and somewhat corresponded to the Venetian Council of Ten; but all 
authority was vested in the dependents of the Shogun, who dwelt at 
Yedo, the city founded by leyasu, none in the Kuge, or court nobles 
who surrounded the Mikado at Kyoto. ' 

Japan then remained shut out from the rest of the world till in 
1853 she was rudely roused from her dream. Commodore Perry 
arrived with four ships of war off Uraga and demanded on behalf 
of the United States friendship and intercourse with Japan. The 
governor of the province despatched a messenger post-haste to Yedo, 
where the twelfth Shogun of leyasu’s line and all his councillors 
were much upset by this unprecedented reqirest. A native chronicler 
confesses that * the military class had during a long peace neglected 
military arts; they had given themselves up to pleasure and luxury, 
and thgre were very few who had put on armour for many years.’ 
In fact, the popular saying was that they now gave a dollar for their 
geta, or wooden shoes, and only half-a-dollar for their swords. 

Eightly or wrongly they believed that the Americans meant to 
fight them if a treaty were not concluded. After much discussion 
they promised an answer later on, and Perry consented to go away 
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and come again next year. The anxiety was too much for the reign¬ 
ing Shogun j he died and was succeeded by his son, lyesada. Perry 
duly returned as arranged, and finally extorted a treaty which opened 
two ports at which American vessels might be supplied with coal and 
water, and gave them some trading facilities. During the next 
four years fresh treaties were concluded with the United States and' 
also with Great Britain and France, followed later by conventions 
with other countries. These treaties proved fatal to yet another 
Shogun, lyesada following his father to the grave in 1858, not 
without suspicion of foul play. Nor were the treaties in anywise ac¬ 
ceptable either to the Mikado and his councillors at Kyoto or to the 
bulk of the people in Japan. ‘ Our country,’ said the princes of the 
blood and court nobles, ‘ has from ancient times refused all inter¬ 
course with foreign nations —shall we let these people pollute one 
inch of our territory ? The Shogun’s officials by a wilful error have 
given permission for friendly relations and commerce: worse than 
this, they have promised to open ports, acts which must excite the 
profoundest indignation.’ 

The emperor concurred in this view of the matter and refused to 
ratify the conventions. The new Shogun, a boy of twelve, was in 
the hands of an able Kegent, li Kamon no Kami, who saw that the 
continued exclusion of foreigners was -an impossibility, and made 
vigorous efforts to continue peaceful diplomatic relations with the 
five powers now represented at Yedo, while blinding them to the fact 
that they were not accredited to the de jure sovereign of Japan. 
The envoys and consuls-general continued to write and speak of the 
Tycoon, or ‘ Great Euler ’ (the name commonly given to the Shogun by 
foreigners), as ‘ Ilis Majesty,’ and to regard him as temporal Emperor 
of Japan, in contradistinction to the Mikado, whom they believed to 
be merely Spiritual Emperor. The Bakufu, or Shogun’s government, 
fostered this delusion, some members hoping to gain time and to 
induce the imperial recluse at Kyoto to withdraw his opposition 
before the foreign powers discovered that he was a factor in the game, 
others probably desirous that the people at large should be impressed 
by the respect paid to Yedo by foreign nations, and others nurturing 
a secret hope that after all treaties signed by a delegated authority 
could not be held as binding should it suit their convenience at any 
time to disavow them. But while they retarded for some years the 
unveiling of the Mikado, they could not conceal from the foreigners 
the enmity of the people. On the contrary, they attempted to use it 
to frighten the various envoys and ministers from taking up their 
abode on Japanese soil, and though they did not succeed in this, 
attacks upon legations and murder after murder of foreigners and 
natives in their employ drove the lesson home. The Kegent himself 
fell a victim to the wrath of the anti-foreign party and W5W assassi** 
nated in his palanquin. Meantime the leaders of other great clans 
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who had long been jealous of the sway of Tokugawa saw their 
* opportunity. They descended on Kyoto and endeavoured to obtain 
possession of the emperor’s person, accusing the Shogun and his 
followers of betraying their trust, which was to keep the country clear 
of ‘ barbarians.’ The Shogun, in view of this appeal to Caesar, was 
obliged to give up the independent attitude of his predecessors, to 
relax the stringent rules hitherto in force concerning the residence of 
the nobles at Yedo, and by visits and presents to the monarch to try 
and pose as a loyal vassal whose opponents were the veritable rebels. 
The men of Choshiu, privately instigated, as was believed, by orders 
from Kyoto, set the match to the powder. They fired on foreign 
ships, and in return their forts at Shimonoseki were destroyed and a 
heavy indemnity demanded. 

The Shogun and his ministers were placed between two fires. 
On the one hand, the foreign representatives having obtained a 
footing in the country, insisted on the execution of the treaties, that 
the ports declared open should be so in fact, and that the life and 
property of their countrymen should be secure within treaty limits. 
On the other hand, the court party refused concurrence with the 
treaties and continuously urged the expulsion of the hated intruders. 
The latter, finding that the Tycoon played fast and loose with them, 
making one day concessions which he withdrew on the next, at last 
began to perceive that the real source of authority must be sought 
for behind the nine gates of the imperial palace at Kyoto, In 1864 
Sir Kutherford Alcock, the British envoy accredited to the Tycoon, 
addressed a letter to him personally, in which, though' still giving 
him the title of Majesty, he speaks of the Mikado as ‘ his legitimate 
sovereign,’ and says : ‘ A solution of the difficulty has become indis¬ 
pensable ; and the only one that promises either peace or security is 
the ratification of the treaties by the Mikado.’ Similar letters were 
sent in by the other envoys. Sir Kutherford returned to England 
immediately afterwards, and was succeeded by Sir Harry Parkes, who 
pressed on these demands with renewed vigour, and the Shogun, by 
almost pitiful appeals, obtained the imperial ratification in 1865; 
though, as was afterwards discovered, on the secret promise that 
Hiogo (Kobe) should never be opened to foreigners. Be that as it 
may, the ratification of the treaties had the same fatal effect as the 
original signature. Next year the Shogun lyemochi was seized with 
violent vomiting, and died a lingering and painful death. A year 
later, the emperor who had so vainly tried to resist the entry of the 
barbarian followed him to the tomb, and was succeeded by his 
present Majesty, the Emperor Mutsuhito, who, after having spent 
the first fifteen years of his life in oriental seclusion, was destined to 
inaugurate a new era. 

The new Shogun, and the last who was ever to hold the oflSce, 
was a distant cousin of his predecessor. Hitotsubasi, or to call him 
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by the simpler name which he assumed on attaining adolescence, 
Keiki, was now thirty years old and had already won a name for’ 
himself and the confidence of many who regarded him as an intel¬ 
ligent and honourable man. Yet his task was not an easy one. No 
longer considered as absolute emperor by the foreigners; suspected 
by the court party, who regarded the Shogunate as representing the 
pro-aKen policy; disliked by the many daimios, who sympathised with 
the men of Choshiu, whom he had lately defeated ; thwarted by the 
clans, who, already hostile to the kith and kin of Tokugawa, resented 
the profits accruing to them through foreign trade, his influence 
would not accomplish either abroad or at home what he knew to be 
for his country’s good. On the advice of the Prince of Tosa, Keiki 
soon resigned into the hands of the INIikado the post of Sei-i-tai- 
Shogun, hoping, as head of the rich and powerful Tokugawa clan, to 
retain his authority as chief among the daimios. The hope proved 
vain. Satsuma and the other allied clans assumetl the guardianship 
of Kyoto and the emperor’s palace, Choshiu was restored to imperial 
favour, and the connections of Tokugawa dismissed. Keiki then 
regretted the step he had taken; he tried to resume the position 
which he had abandoned, and established himself in the castle of 
Osaka. Marching with troops upon Kyoto he was attacked and 
defeated by the allied forces of Satsuma and Choshiu, and forced to 
take refuge in Ycdo. Here one of his faithful followers solicited 
him to commit hara-kiri and thus save his own honour and that of 
his family, and on the refusal of Keiki this man solemnly slew him¬ 
self, unable to survive the disgrace and fallen fortunes of the house. 
Keiki himself was ultimately pardoned by the emperor. He resigned 
a large part of his fortune for the benefit of his followers, whose 
further efforts against the imperial forces had met with signal defeat 
and ruin, and retired into private life, where he is said to console 
himself with a bicycle. On his reappearance at the funeral of one 
of his family last April the last of the Shoguns seemed not to create 
the slightest interest among the populace and passed almost unnoticed. 

1868, the year following that in which Keiki surrendered to the 
emperor the oflSce of Shogun, is regarded as the inauguration of the 
new era in Japan. The emperor invited the plenipotentiaries of the 
foreign powers to visit him, and though the great daimios and 
adherents of ^the old emperor still hoped for the expulsion of the hated 
foreigner, which had been the original policy of the allied clans, it 
was soon evident that wiser counsels would prevail. Younger men of 
better education and wider views came to the front, a constitution- 
was promised, the emperor, upon whose face no common man might 
gaze on pain of death, emerged from his seclusion and appeared in 
public, and he and his statesmen set themselves to solve the ‘many 
problems of the hour, chiefly the abolition of that feudal system on 
which the whole of Japanese society had been constructed. 
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Before the Yo-isshiu, or Imperial Eestoration (as the Japanese 
• call the return of the Mikado to power), the revenues of the country 
were derived largely from land, the trade being much restricted, and, 
as far as the outside world was concerned, principally carried on 
through the Dutch settlement of Deshima at Nagasaki. The country 
was divided into provinces and the land held as fiefs by the great 
nobles, or daimios, as military vassals of the empire. The tenure was 
to a certain extent a double one, for, though the prince or chief was 
supreme, every member of the clan had a right to livelihood, either in 
payment for direct service to his lord, or as cultivating the soil and 
retaining a portion of the produce. The ronin, or outlaw, lost his 
rights to support and protection. The daimios received their rents 
from the agriculturists in bales of rice called kokus,® and the incomes 
thus estimated varied from ten thousand to over a million of kokus. 
A landlord receiving less than ten thousand could not rank as noble. 
At the time of the fall of the Shogunate the revenue of the Tokugawa 
clan from land was estimated at eight million kokus, and this clan, 
having held Yedo and encouraged foreign trade, also received about 
a million of Mexican dollars annually from customs dues. From 
these revenues, however, not only the daimio but his samurai, or 
gentlemen-at-arms, had to be kept in idleness. In some cases the 
daimio endowed the samurai with portions of land, which they sublet 
to farmers, or, in rare instances, cultivated themselves; more fre¬ 
quently the two-sworded men were actually supported by allowances 
of rice, and were only required in return to fight for their lord in 
time of war and to swell his retinue in time of peace. • Each daimio 
had his little court, in which chosen samurai acted as courtiers and 
ministers, while their wives and daughters were ladies-in-waiting to 
the noblewomen of the daimio’s family. Even the samurai women 
maintained the warlike traditions of their caste. Those who formed 
part of the lord’s household were drilled, taught fencing, and pro¬ 
vided with halberds and a special uniform to wear in case of fire or 
of an attack upon the castle during the absence of the men. 

If one of the samurai had particularly distinguished himself or 
gained the special favour of his chief, he often received a personal or 
hereditary pension of a certain number of kokus, and these pensions 
were as fully recognised by the community as tithes or similar charges 
in western countries. The two-sV?^orded men differed considerably in 
wealth and position, corresponding in fact to knights and squires in 
the train of a Norman or Teutonic noble, but whether rich or poor 
they would never voluntarily engage in trade. The merchant in old 
Japan ranked below the farmer, and though the samurai might oc¬ 
casionally till the land, sale and barter appeared to him absolute 

* The value of the koku varied considerably, according to the price of rice, and 
from other causes. It may be taken at from 16«. to 30s. during the past twenty 
years. Present value about 22s. 
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disgrace. The chief difference between the feudal system as it 
existed for nearly three centuries in Japan and its counterpart in 
Europe during the middle ages seems to have been the absolute con¬ 
trol exercised by the Shogun and his council-over the military nobility 
as contrasted with the shadowy over-lordship of the Plantagenets or 
the Valois Kings of France. The nearest approach to the authority 
of leyasu and his successors may perhaps be found in the personal 
influence of Louis the Fourteenth; but in his days the tenure of laud 
on condition of military service, the true essence of feudalism, was 
already a thing of the past. 

In one respect Louis the Fourteenth and the Shoguns pursued dia¬ 
metrically opposite systems, yet the result was very much the same. 
Whilst the Bourbon monarch banished to his country estate any one 
who had the misfortune to displease him, Iyemitsu,the third Shogun of 
the Tokugawa line, who was almost his contemporary, decreed that the 
daimios should henceforth spend half the year at Yedo; and even 
when they were allowed to return to their own estates they were 
obliged to leave their wives and families in the capital as hostages for 
their good behaviour. The mountain passes were strictly guarded, 
and all persons traversing them rigidly searched, crucifixion being 
the punishment jpeted out to such as left the Shogun’s territory 
without a permit. The shores of the beautiful lake Ilakone, at the foot 
of the main pass, are still studded with the deserted villas in which the 
daimios used to rest on their journeys to and from the city, and it is 
said that the neighbouring town of Odawara was in olden times largely 
populated by hairdressers, whose business it was to rearrange the 
coiffure of the ladies who were not allowed to pass the Hakone bar with 
dressed hair, but had to let it down. As the dressing of a Japanese 
lady’s hair takes at least two hours this peculiar custom-house regula¬ 
tion must have been most annoying. 

These progresses were attended with much pomp and ceremony. 
Heralds went before to proclaim that the great lord was at hand, all 
the dwellers in the towns and villages were expected to remain in 
their houses as the procession swept through, and if any one casually 
met it he was required to prostrate himself to the earth, dismount¬ 
ing from his chair for the purpose if he were being carried at the 
time. 

Just as the French nobles learnt to regard their chateaux less as 
homes than as places of exile, so the daimios brought up from child¬ 
hood in the city, and only allowed to visit their country houses under 
conditions the reverse of agreeable, seem to have lost the feeling 
which leads many an Englishman to cling to his home in the country 
as his dearest possession and the centre of his keenest interests. 

Like the successors of Louis the Fourteenth, the successors of 
leyasu and lyemitsu lacked the vigour of their fore&thers. The 
later Shoguns were mainly in the hands of their councils, who con- 
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trived to keep them in a seclusion so absolute that in the event of 
the death of the prince it was possible and customary to conceal the 
feet until the heir was secured in his succession. A system of espion¬ 
age was also brought iA perfection by which the action of every 
individual in the government and in its employ was watched and 
checked by somebody else. Mr. Oliphant recounts an amusing 
instance which occurred at the time of Lord Elgin’s mission. The 
Japanese were very anxious to ascertain who was told oflF to spy upon 
the ambassador; failing to discover any such person, they observed 
that the chief signed his name ‘ Elgin and Kincardine,’ and politely 
gave the members of the mission to understand that though they 
bad only been introduced to Elgin, they were fully aware that 
Kincardine was somewhere in the background keeping an eye on the 
proceedings of his colleague. 

Nevertheless the Shogun represented in himself the whole ideal 
of military rule, and when he disappeared and the actual as well as 
nominal power reverted to the IVIikado, the keystone of the feudal 
arch was withdrawn and the fabric fell to pieces. The princes and 
chiefs, suddenly released from a rule which at once fettered and sup¬ 
ported them, found themselves disunited fragments, confronted with 
powerful nations from the west, differing as to whether they should 
admit these would-be traders within their borders, and without a 
central authority strong enough to exact favourable terms in return 
for such admission if conceded. 

Two objects of reverence had ever been set before them—the 
military rule of the Shogun, and the sacred but invisible power of 
the heaven-descended Mikado; the former had been suddenly over¬ 
thrown, the latter had taken substance and was acknowledged both 
by native and alien. How were they to endue this power with 
strength to succeed where the Shogun had failed, to enable it to weld 
together the contending elements, to make it in truth the protector 
of its people, the king who should go before them into battle, as 
demanded by the Israelites of old ? Patriotism pointed to the sacri¬ 
fice of feudal rights, and the better-educated and more ambitious men 
among the samurai prompted, and perhaps in some instances almost 
compelled, their lords to restore to the emperor the fiefs and privileges 
conferred on their families in the name of his ancestors. 

We must render a full meed of admiration to men capable of 
such prompt decision and unselfish action; but it is not unjust to 
point out, as has been done, that the territorial tie had been weakened 
by enforced absenteeism, and it may be added that many of the 
younger nobles were only too glad to shake off the burden of personal 
restraint and cumbersome ceremonial wherewith their existence had 
been shackled in feudal times. 

In 1869 the empeyor accepted the offer of his great vassals, and 
resumed possession of the whole of the feudal dominions with their 
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rights, and, moreover, with their burdens, which were neither few 
nor easily dealt with. He assimilated the territorial princes to the 
court nobles, who had hitherto been their superiors in rank, though 
far from their equals in wealth and power. At first the former lords 
were kept in office as governors of their respective territories, and a 
tenth of their revenues was assigned to them as income, the residue 
being changed from rent to land-tax, and paid direct into the 
treasury for imperial purposes. As the daimios had no longer to 
support the samurai, they probably gained considerably by the 
change; but the case of the two-sworded men had to be considered 
by the government, and a more definite arrangement made both as 
to their pensions and with regard to the incomes and position of the 
nobles. 

An attempt was made to commute for a lump sum of money oi 
in government bonds the permanent and Kfe pensions previously 
paid in rice, and thus to enable the warrior class to start afresh in 
life as agriculturists or merchants. At first such commutation was 
optional, but this was a failure; either the pensioners did not com¬ 
mute, or, if they did, they squandered the capital received instead of 
investing it in business. In 1875 compulsory was substituted for 
voluntary commutation. The value of the tithe still paid to the 
ex-daimios and of the hereditary pensions of the samurai was capi¬ 
talised at from five to ten years’ purchase, the price of rice during 
the previous three years being taken as a basis. The life pensions 
were paid off on a lower scale. The gov ernment bonds representing 
the capital bear interest on a fixed scale at from 5 to 7 per cent, 
until redeemed. 

To the great nobles these arrangements seem, on the whole, to 
have been fairly satisfactory. Some of them possessed reserve funds 
of gold and other portable property accumulated in case of war, and 
had skilled men of business, who invested their capital for them to 
good advantage. Several behaved with great generosity, resigning 
the compensation allotted to them, ]^r the purpose of building schools 
or paying off the debts of their poorer clansmen. 

Among the samurai men are to be found who, having taken an 
active part in politics during or since the revolution, have risen into 
prominence and even entered the ranks of the new nobility, and the 
educational and other professions have been largely recruited from 
this class. None, however, can deny that considerable distress was the 
result of the sudden change in the lives of the smaller nobles and two- 
sworded men. Many did not know how to turn money or bonds to 
good account, and many who had been accustomed to receive rations 
from their chiefs were unable to prove a right to a pension liable to 
commutation. The hatamotos, or ‘ banner-men,’ in particular, who 
were the direct dependents of the dethroned Shoguns, were unlikely 
to receive special consideration from the triumphant loyalists. It is 
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well known that some of them were reduced to drawing the jinrickis- 
shas, which were invented in Japan twenty-two years ago. The 
police has been another resource of the samurai, and with good results 
to all concerned, for the lower orders of Japanese continue to regard 
the two-sworded men with great respect, and it is easy for them to 
maintain order among the populace. 

M. E. Jersey. 
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FATHER ARCHANGEL OF SCOTLAND 


Medina del Eio Seco, though an interesting old Castillian town, 
remarkable for having been at one time a sort of Nijni-Novgorod, 
to-day fallen into decay, and left to shepherds to pen tl^eir flocks in at 
night, with all its former commerce reduced to three or four of those 
strange little shops full of nothing useful, and other articles which 
only a Spaniard can possibly want, and only he on credit, is not 
exactly a cheerful place to be long detained in. 

After looking about the broad sandy streets, and wondering where 
the town ends and the country begins; after sitting down in turn on 
all the cracked plaster seats in the Plaza, and sauntering into the 
chemists’ shops, the general lounge and news mart of a Spanish town ; 
after having seen the diligence, with three miserable mules and an 
apocalyptic horse, start without passengers for nowhere, with as much 
noise as usually accompanies the arrival of an excursion train at Euston, 
one feels that the excitements of the place are exhausted, and that 
one must go and buy something or fall asleep. 

Turning into the local curiosity shop—in the smallest town in 
Spain there is often an ‘ antiquario ’—I took up one of those little 
volumes all so common in Spain, bound in sheepskin, lettered on the 
back with a pen, fastened by string loops, with little shells forming 
the buttons, and printed in a type as faint and dusty as that on the 
outside of a cigar-box. After a sharp half-hour’s bargain, in which 
the ‘ antiquario ’ and myself exhausted much rhetoric, protested we 
were both going to be ruined many times, and made many well- 
simulated pretences of leaving one another in anger, I prevailed on 
bim to abate his first demand of twenty dollars, dollar by dollar till 
the little volume became mine for a peseta. I did not want the 
book at all,' but merely wished to ‘ pass,’ or, as the Spaniards say, 

* make,’ time. Distinguishing as I do, with some difficulty, a semi- 
Pelagian from a Neo-Platonist, and being absolutely unconcerned as 
to the number of angels that might (but did not) stend on the point 
of a needle, and seldom feeling sufficiently in the frame of mind to 
cope with books on spiritual matters, it was with a chastened joy I 
found I had purchased the life of a Capuchin friar. 

Still, though matters of an ultra-mundane nature often leave me 
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without enthusiasm, I*have always been interested in religious enter¬ 
prises pursued imder disadvantageous circumstances—such, for in¬ 
stance, as that of the attempt to convert Jews, Scotchmen, and Mahom- 
medans. I fancy that the faith required to pursue such enterprises, 
if rightly exerted, might move not only a mountain but whole chains 
of moimtains like the Andes or Himalayas; and the attempt to 
preach Catholicism in Scotkind had always seemed to me one of the 
most desperate of these theological filibustering expeditions. 

The book I had acquired with so much eloquence and a peseta 
treated precisely of such an adventure; pursued, moreover, in the 
wilds of Aberdeenshire, and in the reign of Charles of blessed 
memory. 

It is an erroneous opinion, held by many, that all those who have 
suffered for religion in Scotland have been Calvinists. That this is 
not the case is made manifest in the admirable and astonishing 
Life of Father Archangel of Scotland —called in the world George 
Leslie—by Fray Francisco ■deAjofrin, Doctor of Theology, Chronicler 
of the Holy Province of the Capuchins of the two Castilles, Com¬ 
missary of the Holy Congregation for propagating the faith in North 
America and the missions of Thibet ; the whole written in very 
choice Castillian, wdth the necessary licences, and published at Madrid 
in 1737 at the office of Antonio Fernandez, Not that this is the 
first time this Admirable ami Asioidshing Life has been published, 
for it was given to the world in Tuscan by Don Juan Bautista 
Binuci, Bishop of Fermo; again in French, by the learned Father 
Francis Beccault, and printed in Paris in 16G4; then in Portuguese, 
by Fray Cristobal Almeida, of the Order of Augustinians, and preacher 
to the King of Portugal, printed at Lisbon in 1GG7 ; once again in 
Italian, under the title of II Gappuciiio Scozzese, in Brescia, in the 
year 1736. The first notice I can find of it, however, is by Fray 
Basilic de Teruel, printed in Madrid in IG59. 

Notwithstanding this wealth of editions, it seems to me probable 
that not one Scotchman in ten thousand ever so much as heard of 
any one of them, and, for all I can see, the errors of Calvin (and many 
others) flourish as luxuriantly in that country as if Father^Archangel 
had never lived. 

My edition procured from the antiquary in the Plaza of Medina 
del Bio Seco is dedicated to the ‘ Most Illustrious Lord Don Manuel 
Maria Pablo Antonio Arizun y Orcasitas, Marquis of liburbieta, &c., 
and contains the usual praise of his perhaps hypothetical virtues. 

I find that George Leslie was born (no date) in Aberdon or Aber- 
den, ‘ car Tun et I’autre se disent.’ All historians and geographers 
who have written of this city, such as Bauldrand, Echard, and Moreri 
(though Moreri is not so reliable as the other two), unite in praising ■ 
its beauty. His parents were Count James Leslie and .Tuana Selvia. 
As to Juana, I suppose that to be the Spanish for Jean; but Selvia is, 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 199 C C 
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I confess, too hard for me; but there are many things besides these, 
mentioned by Solomon, which to me are in the same category; Selvia 
as a Scotch surname is amongst them. They were OJvinists, the 
dominant sect in these lugubrious and mountainous provinces. Padre 
Axofrin draws no comparison as Buckle has done between the religion 
and the configuration of the country. 

His father having left the errors of his life and of Calvinism when 
George was eight years old, his mother determined to send him to 
Paris to pursue his studies; so with a competent tutor, of much 
learning and experience, though a bitter Calvinist, George starts for 
France. Amongst other things on his departure, she enjoins him not 
to let the heresies of Papists obscure the precious jewel of his Calvin- 
istic faith. See him, then, at eight years old, arrived with his noble 
following in Paris, and established in a house fit for one of his condi¬ 
tion. Imagine him pursuing his studies, as Ajofrin says, ‘ like even 
noble youths have to do;’ first in the obscure paths of grammar, 
then rising to the awful contemplation of'the Humanities. 

We have on good authority that death, and division, and marriage 
make barren our lives; but in George’s case it was neither of these, 
but friendship with another boy. This most astonishing, if not 
admirable, specimen of a boy is pained to find George’s mind obfus¬ 
cated with the darkness of Calvinism. I recognised a boy in this at 
once. It is so like boys I have known, and if I had been blindfolded 
and asked who was pained about the state of George’s mind in all the 
city of Paris, I should unhesitatingly have said—a boy. This boy, 
when the tutor was away, took occasion, as boys will do, to turn the 
conversation on religious subjects, but very cautiously (con disimulo). 
Such a portentous boy could only he of noble extraction, and his 
father the Count, thinking of course the occasion opportune to save a 
soul and mark a sheep, invites the unsuspecting George to spend his 
holidays with his son. 

Well grounded in the Calvinistic faith as we may well imagine 
such a youth as George to have been, still the battle was too unequal, 
and little by little he falls away; little by little he forgets his 
mother and her teachings, perhaps forgets with pleasure the two 
tours’ Calvinistic sermons in a church composed of equal measures of 
barn and windmill. 

Slowly the Romish poison filters in, and the recollections of home 
and remembrance of the singing at divine service, only comparable to 
the ‘ indiscriminate slaughter of multitudinous swine,’ grows fainter 
in his ears. 

Naturally, near the Count’s house there lived a venerable ecclesi¬ 
astic, who, by his sophistry and knowledge of the Gospel, gives the 
last push to his tottering faith, and George becomes a Catholic; but 
secretly, for the venerable priest informs him that Holy Scripture* 

* Tobit xii. 71. 
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says ‘ that it is good to conceal the sacrament of the Great King.’ 
And who was George to set himself up against Tobit ? 

• The tutor, who, as we may remember, was a man of experience, 
begins to smell a rat, and, being troubled in his mind, determines to 
* mak sikkar,’ and says George ^lust accompany him to divine worship 
a la Galvin. 

At ‘ Xarentan,’ near Paris, was the University of the ‘p&rjidMma 
CaVoi/n (el perfido Calvino), and hither the tutor was accustomed to 
repair when he wanted to hear the right doctrine and while away 
an hour or two. George, though, with greater spirit than discretion 
—obviously forgetting that it is good to conceal the sacrament of the 
Great King—refuses to accompany him, and says somewhat rudely 
(for we should respect the opinions of others when we have no power 
to hand the holders of them over to the proper authorities) that he 
has no mind to go to Xarentan to listen to the ravings of Calvin, for 
he is a Catholic. Now, if we were not speaking of a grave case of 
conscience, I should say that here was a pretty kettle of fish. Argu¬ 
ment entirely failing as per usual, George’s mother is communicated 
with, who, after running through the gamut of tears, reproaches, and 
threats, finally cuts him off with a pound Hcots, declaring that no 
Catholic shall sing the mass at her lug. 

Poor George, finding himself, so to speak, ‘ marooned ’ in Paris, is 
glad to take up with the father of the ingenious boy theologian, and 
with him is sent to Italy to make the grand tour. Arrived at Rome, 
he meets the celebrated Father .loyeuse, once a marshal and a peer 
of France, and now a Capuchin. 

Whilst the quondam disputatious theologic boy, now turned a 
gallant, trifles away his time at fencing-schools, at palaces, and 
picture-galleries, or learns, perhaps, V arte de biondeggiar i capelli 
from some fair Venetian, George, as a Scotchman, passes his time in 
studying metaphysics with Father Joyeuse. The shrewd ex-soldier 
friar sees in George a man prepared to suflfer all things for the 
Church, and so persuades him not to try the wicked world at all (as 
he himself was tired of it), and George becomes a Capuchin in the 
well-known convent of Camerino. 

Says Padre Ajofrin, the ‘ navigations of America ’ have taught all 
Europe that the hardest trial the constitution of a man can bear is to 
pass the equinoctial line; further, in this change a m^tn loses the 
heavens he has been born under. He who passes the equinoctial 
line of religion changes not only his heavens but his very pole-star. 
This will at once commend itself, if not to the perception, at least to 
the attention of the careful reader. After this change the difference 
of meum and tuum is buried in the world. I myself have even 
observed this phenomenon in regard to menm and tuum without any 
perceptible equinoctial line either in physics or religion haring been 
passed at all. 

c G 2 
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Naturally the world, his religion, and mmm and tuum being 
changed, the only thing left for George to change was his name, and 
he accordingly becomes Father Archangel, and as such I shall refer 
to him in future. 

How the characteristics of nationality come out in any great crisis 
of a man’s life! A Spaniard would have become a missionary in Japan,^ 
a Frenchman an Abbe in Paris, in George’s circumstances. He, as a 
Scotchman, naturally turns to what is most natural to him, and 
becomes known all over Italy as the Scotch preacher. Take notice, 
of course, that the modern five-per-cent, hypocritical shop-keeping 
Scotchman was unknown, so that the Scotchmen of that day, mostly 
warriors or theologians, were as different from the modern Scots as 
they were from Laplanders. 

All this time, though, in Aberdon his mother is having a black 
time (la 'p&im negra) on his account, thinks George a lost soul, and, 
not knowing Italian, would be incapable of appreciating his sermons 
and therefore of consoling herself for his lapse from Calvinism with 
that keen enjoyment of pulpit eloquence which makes Scottish life 
so truly admirable. What a strange unknown land Italy must have 
seemed to the good lady in Aberdon ! The Pope was there, the 
person she had no doubt heard described every Sunday of her life 
as Antichrist, and Antichrist is such a mouth-filling word, and seems 
to mean so much, as often happens with words which really mean so- 
very little. 

In the midst of her doubts and fears, a gentleman fresh from the 
grand tour in Italy happens to visit Aberdon and tells her George is 
living in Italy, turned a Capuchin, and settled in the Marches of 
Ancona. 

Fancy the mother’s joy ! George is not dead, only a heretic! And 
which of all the mothers one knows (even a Calvinistic mother) 
would not rather have her son alive, though steeped in all the heresies 
of Manichee or Gnostic, than orthodox and dead ? She has another 
son called Henry, reared in the paths of strictest orthodoxy, to whom 
Popery and all its works are as the Scarlet Woman of Babylon, and to 
whom a church having, as we say, Scotice, ‘ a kist of whistles ’ in it 
is more repellent than a temple of Baal Peor. Him she sends to 
fetch her lamb straying in the Marches of Ancona. Arrived in Italy, 
he seeks the court of Don Francisco de la Eovere, Duke of Urbino. 

How the gawky Aberdonian youth must have impressed the 
Italians of Urbino we know not—perhaps, as the wealthy lad from 
Tennessee or Queensland does the Parisian to-day. His Latin, freckles, 
possible red hair, and cheek-bones fit for hat pegs, his aggressive 
Protestantism, must all have afforded subject for mirth and wonder in 
the Italian court. At Urbino, though, he meets his brother, who by 
this time must have become quite civilised although a Capuchin. 
Like true Aberdonians, they fall immediately to a theological debate. 
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‘ What an agreeable spectacle this must be to God, to angels, and to 
men (observes our author), to see two brothers, one a Catholic, the 
other a Calvinist, disputing on their faiths ! ’ This may be so, of 
course, but still I think it would not have struck me in that light; 
but then, as the Spaniards say, ‘ there are tastes that merit sticks.’ 

Victory, as in duty bound (for we do not possess Henry's account 
of the debate), inclined to the side of Archangel and against the 
champion of the doctrines of el ‘perfido Valvino] and, worsted in 
argument before the whole court of Urbino, Henry expressed his 
^willingness to become a Catholic. One thing, though, disturbs him 
—will he be obliged to give up his rank and position, and never see 
his mother again ? 

Archangel, though, had not wasted his time in the Convent of 
Camerino, and I rather suspect that Suarez and Molina had some¬ 
thing to do in the preparation of those admirable sermons for which 
he was so justly admired. He at once answers, ‘ Having found truth 
does not take away from you the joys of home, and the right to enjoy 
the legitimate pleasures (golf and curling) of Aberdeen ; riches are 
not against the divine law (oh ! Archangel!); rather can you buy 
heaven with them ’—though in what manner heaven is to be pur¬ 
chased, Archangel omits to inform us and Henry. Then comes the 
official reception into the Catholic Church, and the great banquet at 
the court of Urbino before Henry starts for Scotland, the Duke with 
his own hands, on bidding him farewell, hanging round his neck a 
splendid gold chain and crucifix set with Balas rubies. 

Having gone out for wool and come back shorn, poor Henry seems 
to have had an unpleasant journey from Urbino back to London. 
Here he seems to have had some qualms, if not of conscience yet of 
fear. Perhaps he was uneasy when he speculated on the lengths to 
which a Calvinistic lioness robbed by Antichrist of both her cubs 
could go. So he indites a letter saying he has had good health in 
Italy and will soon be home. His mother, all anxiety to hear of 
George Archangel, was astonished, for she knew that Henry was as 
hardy as a wolf or Highland bull and never had an ache or pain in 
all his life. 

However, home he had to get, and in a Dutch smack (urea 
Olandesa) he sails for Aberdeen. The mother rushes out with 
* Where is George ? ’ Henry, poor fellow, begins a sprt of guide¬ 
book story of his travels, the people he has met—Duke of Urbino and 
nobles of the court—what a fine preacher her George is, how ladies do 
their hair in Venice, and generally comports himself in a manner 
which inclines me to believe the Italian proverb ‘ Inglese Italianato 
diavolo Incamato ’ has some foundation in it. 

All this shuffling on his part raises suspicions in his mother’s 
mind she cannot explain. Is George dead? or is he come and 
waiting in Aberdeen ? Is Henry married to a daughter of Antichrist, 
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or has he fallen amongst St. Nicholas’s clerks and lost his ‘ aillftr ’ ? 
So after dark she steals into his room to search his luggage and his 
pockets like a mother in a play to see if any unconsidered'trifle, as a 
letter from a fair Venician, a note of hand, or undertaker’s bill, is there 
to solve the mystery. As luck would have it, the first thing she 
lights upon is the gold crucifix and chain given by the Duke to Henry 
on his departure from Urbino. 

Alarums and excursions faintly shadow forth what happened at 
this sight. Here was indeed the abomination of desolation spoken 
of (I think) by Daniel, set up in a Protestant household with a ven-^ 
geance. One can but deeply sympathise with the outraged lady when 
the shocking sight of the counterfeit presentment, done in gold of 
the founder of the faith she doubtless thought she held, fell on her 
vision. 

One wonders, with the power of pit and gallows at her disposal, 
that she was so mild, for after many tears and scoldings Henry is 
only banished to the castle of Monomusco. This time it seems to 
me Moreri (though, as we remember, not always to be depended 
on) is right in placing Monomusco two leagues from Aberdon. 
How admirable are the works of God! (says Padre Axofrin)—one brother 
in Scotland praying for the conversion of that wild and ignorant land, 
and the other preaching in Italy; for all the time Archangel preaches 
away as if nothing unusual had happened in his family. 

The scene now shifts to Paris, where it seems either that there is 
a dearth of preachers or that Maria dc iMedici, the Queen, cannot sleep 
easily in church during Parisian sermons, for she sends to Italy for a 
new court preacher.... The choice falls on il Cajpjpucdno Scozzese, our 
Archangel, and he goes to Paris, there to preach before the Queen. 
What he preached about, his text, and length of sermon (an impor¬ 
tant matter) we are not told, but only learn that he becomes the rage 
there. In fact, if the Madeleine had but been built he must have 
preached there every Sunday to the jplus haute gomme. 

"WTiilst he is in Paris gathering his laurels or the vegetable, what¬ 
ever it may be folk give to preachers, Gregory the Fifteenth (the 
Antichrist of the day) determines on a mission to those ‘paries 
ivfvdelium, England and Scotland, and names Archangel head of it. 

In the happy days of Charles the First a Catholic, especially a 
priest or friar, was contraband in England, and to get him smuggled 
across the Channel took far more trouble than to-day it does to 
introduce a library of Tauchnitz novels. 

At that time as at present ours was the land of freedom for the 
man with the balance at his banker’s, and all society was open to him 
who went to church. 

To enter the enchanted island (land of the free, etc.) for a Catholic 
meant disguise. The greatest chance to pass the religious custom¬ 
house was in the Spanish Embassy, and, as at the present time, the 
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Spanish Embassy, speaking ‘ Christian ’ and no other tongue always 
requiring an interpreter, Archangel, as possessing the English 
language, although filtered, as we may suppose, through the medium 
of Aberdeen, in that capacity accompanies it. 

With some repugnance he puts on a rich velvet suit guarded 
with gold, a hat with plumes, and rapier; but, says Padre Ajofrin, to 
appease the irritation of his conscience (nothing is mentioned of 
the epidermis), underneath his velvet suit he wore a shirt of horse¬ 
hair. 

In his purse he had a store of gold (pieces of eight), but counted 
it as mud—perhaps because he had been a friar so long without it he 
had forgotten that at times it is more useful than a breviary. 

Arrived in London—the author does not tell us where he stayed 
or what he did there—he meets a Scottish cavalier. A Scottish 
cavalier—how strange it sounds to-day, when one so often sees a Scotch¬ 
man, a being dressed in black broadcloth, a sort of cross between a 
huckster and a preacher! Still in those days the species Scottish 
cavalier must have existed, and one meets Archangel and tells him 
what is going on in Aberdon, and, not knowing him, of his 
wicked and foolish courses, how he has been a curse to all his friends, 
and generally sjjeaks to him as our friends discuss us in our absence. 

The cavalier tells him of his mother’s sorrow at his apostasy and 
of his brother’s exile to Monomusco. Wishing to see his brother. 
Archangel writes to Monomusco, and Henry, under pretence of a 
hunting party, slips away and travels to London. Meeting his 
brother, ruffling as a gallant in the Spanish Embassy, and not dressed 
as a friar, Henry salutes him, in a fashion that if we were not treating 
of Aberdonians might be called chaff, and asks him if the sword he 
wears is to convert their mother with. 

The Spanish ambassador (perhaps Gondomar), being recalled to 
Paris, behaves as every Spanish ambassador did in those days, and 
presents Archangel with a fine Spanish horse. How they always had 
them, so to speak about them, to give as presents has always been a 
mystery to me, when transit was so difficult. 

The brothers arrange to visit Aberdeen. The night before the 
journey Archangel spends in prayer, and with morning (perhaps for 
warmth) puts on a second horse-hair shirt. 

On the journey, so great is his humility, or so intense his terror 
of the Spanish horse, that, for greater self-abasement, or to arrive 
more quickly at his destination, or to avoid abrasion of the cuticle, 
or for some other reason I cannot fathom, he walks on foot, only 
mounting, to save appearances, when a traveller appears upon the 
road. In twenty-two days (considered a fast passage then) he 
arrives in Aberdeen, and writes to his mother to say a gentleman 
wishes to see her who has known her son in Italy. His mother, 
not knowing him, receives him ceremoniously, and his two brothers 
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usher him to a room, where, notwithstanding that it is August, the 
cold is so intense that a great fire is blazing. Here one gets a docu¬ 
ment, so to speak, that makes one confident that the scene passes in 
Aberdeen. Exquisite wine and good beer are served to him, but 
Padre Ajofrin says nothing of that whisky for which I feel sure 
Archangel’s soul was longing. 

At dinner in the great hall he sees people grown old whom he 
remembered young, as must also have happened to the Prodigal Son 
when he returned from his marches of Ancona from amongst the 
swine, and the other people he consorted with. What, though, strikes 
him to the heart, both as a Catholic and an economist, is to see seated 
at the table a heretic preacher, and to remark that not only was the 
perfidious Calvinist making havoc amongst the pease brose and 
the cock-a’-leekie, but to learn that he received three hundred ducats 
for preaching heresy. One can well see that Archangel thought that 
if there was preaching to do he could do it as well, and perhaps at as 
reasonable a figure, as the son of Belial he saw battening at his 
mother’s table. 

■ Long conversations ensue between Archangel and his mother and 
brother, and to the latter he gives the Spanish horse, perhaps being 
secretly rather glad to get rid of him and to be able to walk comfort¬ 
ably on foot in his hair shirt. 

One thing leads to another, till at last his mother overhears him 
ask a servant why the old pigeon-house had been removed, and, on 
asking him how he knew there was a pigeon-house, perceives his 
trouble, feels sure it is her son, and they fall sobbing into each other’s 
arms, as has been the way of mothers and sons since the beginning, 
and probably vrill be till the end of the human comedy. 

Naturally, there is more joy over the son who has returned from 
Italy than over the ninety and nine who have remained in the 
wilderness of Aberdeen, and his mother freely forgives him, for all 
she has done, including the cutting him off at nine or ten years old 
with an unnegotiable pound Scots, It is agreed that religion shall 
not be mentioned between them—as fatuous a bargain as for a Union¬ 
ist and a Gladstonian to agree not to mention Ireland during a sea 
passage. 

Archangel, not being able to talk religion at home, sets about 
preaching and converting the countrypeople in the vicinity of 
Monomusco. Notwithstanding the extreme stoniness of the soil, as 
one would have thought, he makes, according to Padre Axofrin, such 
progress that he converts more than three thousand. During his 
peregrinations he is astonished, as well he might be, at the climate 
of Aberdeen, but reflects that Scotland is to the north even of Eng¬ 
land, and that the rivers Esk and Solway and the mountains of 
‘ Eschevoit ’ separate it from that country, and hence apparently the 
cold—for your mountain is a plaguy non-conductor of heat. 
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Seeing, though, is believing, and his mother, seeing the 3,000 or 
300 (for what is a cipher after all, as I have so often reflected in 
reading history, sacred and profane ?), thinks there is something in 
Archangel’s faith, and proposes a theological debate between her son 
and the Calvinist domestic preacher. In his double capacity bf theo¬ 
logian and Aberdonian, naturally, the prospect of a debate delights 
Archangel, for he knows bis power, snuffs the battle from afar, and 
prepares to say ha-ha amongst the syllogisms. The Calvinist does 
not seem to have been so confident, for he rejoins, rather pertinently 
as it strikes me, ‘ that the faith needed not always to be debated on, 
and that if the lady was sure of being saved what more did she 
require ? ’ 

Archangel’s mother, though, whilst wishing to see him defeated 
and converted, not unnaturally wished to see her son display his 
learning even in a bad cause, so the debate begins. 

• From the outset, success inclines so strongly to Archangel, that 
one almost inclines to believe the whole affair a put-up job, if we were 
not so sure of the absolute bona fides of the mother. From the first, 
the luckless Calvinist goes down like wheat before a sickle, or as the 
moral man propounded in a Scotch sermon only to be demolished by 
the propounder. Archangel demands on what the faith of Calvin is 
grounded, and the futile Calvinist rejoins, ‘ On the Church of Geneva.’ 
Archangel sees his opening and triumphantly demands, ‘ Is the Church 
of Geneva mentioned in the Bible ? ’ The Calvinist (I cannot help 
wishing that reporters had been present and that we had the debate 
■m extenso), incautiously, as it appears to me, rejoins that he thinks it 
is, and promises to find the passage in four-and-twenty hours. This 
is the first passage in this Admirable and Astonishing Life, which 
raises some doubt in my mind as to the absolute truthfulness of the 
compiler, for I have known Calvinists ignorant of the binomial 
theorem, or of the principles of perspective or politeness, but rarely 
one who did not know the Bible as a stockbroker knows his share list 
or a mariner his compass. However, this particular Calvinist passes 
the watches of the night in fruitlessly searching the Scriptures. 
Archangel, on the other hand, passes the night in prayer—^though 
why I cannot imagine, as he must have known that he had a dead 
sure thing without the need of prayer. In the morning the 
Geneva champion says he has not had time enough, and that if he 
may. get a friend . . . but that he on his part would like to know 
(here my doubts begin again) where the Church of Eome is to be 
found in Holy Writ. Archangel calls for a Bible, though I am sure 
he need not have done so, as the castle was most likely stuffed with 
them, and he only had to put out his hand and take up the first 
book he saw. Those of my readers who are Calvinists, and know 
their Bibles, will at once see that Archangel finds his text in the 
Epistle to the Romans. On this the somewhat inconsequent preacher 
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rallies, and, being worsted in Scripture history, rejoins that in his 
opinion the Church of Bome and the Scarlet Lady are convertible 
terms. Archangel eventually demolishes him by pointing to the long 
list of martyrs, and asking if any one had ever died for Calvinism. 
The preacher, who seems to have been as ignorant of the history of 
his sect as of the Bible, and not, apparently, thinking Servetus good 
enough to cite as a Calvinist martyr, entirely peters out, and remains 
as confused as a monkey (corrido como una mono). 

The poor man, after being worsted in debate, having had the 
mortification of seeing his patroness avow herself converted to Catho¬ 
licism, and above all having lost his salary, flies, not to Geneva, as we 
might reasonably suppose, or to St. Andrews, but to Erastian 
England, where he takes service in the household of an Anglican 
bishop. After this, the whole family is converted to Catholicism, 
having been able to comprehend at once the directness of the reason¬ 
ing that if one Church is mentioned in the Bible and the other 
is not, the doctrines of the one mentioned are bound to be the 
right ones, or else why should the Church have been mentioned at 
all ? Edicts having come out against the Catholics (Charles of blessed 
memory was very free and impartial with his edicts). Archangel takes 
refuge in England—on the principle, perhaps, that the nearer the king 
the less likely was the edict to be put in force. On his way to 
England, luckily for him, without the Spanish horse, he runs many 
dangers, once nearly falling into the clutches of his old friend the 
Calvinist preacher, who, in the train of the bishop he has fled to, is 
proceeding to London. Archangel hides in a wood, but his servant 
is taken, and in his baggage is found a chalice, which, according to 
the universal custom of Calvinists and Anglicans, the bishop and the 
ex-chaplain drink out of till at last they ‘ fall into the detestable vice 
of drunkenness.’ 

Arrived in London, his mother writes that all her property has 
been confiscated, so Archangel sends to the Guardian of the Capuchins 
{el Guardian de los Capuchinos) in Paris, to get the Queen of France 
to intercede with the English king, which she does, and the property 
is restored. He once more returns to Aberdeen; but by this time, 
having doubtless become a well-known figure on the northern road, 
disguises himself as a hawker and visits his mother, whom he finds in 
a cottage, not knowing that her property has been restored. The 
peighbours, finding it impossible to stand more of Archangel’s preach¬ 
ing, seize on him and send him by ship to England. On the voyage 
he reflects on the condition of Scotland, given over to the terrible 
plague of Calvinism—a plague, though, which seems to have endured 
long after Archangel's time. 

From London he is removed to Borne, and on arriving there finds 
that Italy too is suffering from a terrible plague, but of a less persis¬ 
tent nature perhaps than the one affecting Scotland, being merely an 
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outbreak of typhus fever. This happens in the year 1630, the solitary 
date, except that of Archangel’s death, in the whole book. After 
his services in this plague honours descend upon Archangel, and he 
is made Guardian of the Convent of Monte Gorgi^ in the diocese 
of Fermo, and, according to the Padre Axofrin, close to the river of 
Lethe. 

Some loadstone or other, though, always seems to draw him to 
Scotland, for after a year’s residence at Monte Gorgio he starts once 
more for that benighted land, this time at the head of a Catholic 
mission. At Cales (Calais) he meets the rest of the mission, and 
takes ship with them in a vessel of which the captain happens to be 
a Catholic. In spite of the captain’s Catholicism a storm arises, as 
in fact it always seems to have done when Archangel put out to sea- 
Though ‘ disguised as a gentleman ’ (and therefore perhaps as easily 
recognisable through his disguise as many who assume that character 
in more modem times) the passengers discover he is a friar, and, in 
order to appease the Moloch they apparently adored, wish to throw 
him in the sea to calm the tempest, thinking, it seems, that Catholic 
friars are specially obnoxious to the elements and to Moloch. The 
Catholic captain speaks to the passengers, and offers to be thrown 
overboard instead of Archangel. From this we may judge that the 
odium theologicum had not made so much way at sea as on shore, for 
I believe the offer must have been dictated by the sailor and not the 
Catholic in the captain, and that a Protestant or Mahommedan 
captain would probably have done the same. This offer being refused, 
and the crew and passengers being occupied, as is customary in such 
cases, in casting lots for the privilege of not being thrown overboard, 
the vessel strikes on a rock, and, breaking into two halves, the after 
part with the captain and crew is lost, and Archangel and some of the 
mission and passengers are cast on shore. A shepherd informs the 
forlorn band that they have been thrown on the ‘ Isle of Wicht,’ and 
that the well-known city of San Calpino is near at hand. Well as I 
am used to English names written phonetically in Spanish, and 
recognising in an instant, as I do, Whitehall masquerading as ‘ Quit- 
vall,’ Frobisher as ‘ Ofrisba,’ Drake as ‘ El Draque ’ and Westminster 
as ‘ Questmonstcr,’ I confess that I can neither recognise nor identify 
this San Calpino. However, at this unknown town they in due course 
arrive, and Archangel, for reasons known to himself but not divulged 
to a perhaps too curious public, takes the name of Selvfano, after his 
mother’s family name of Selvia, which, I confess, leaves me in the same 
position of agnosticism as does Sal Calpino. 

Whilst taking their ease in the San Calpino inn they hear 
the King is at ‘ Neopurt,’ not far off, and Archangel meets a young 
Scotch gentleman, who I saw at once must be his brother Edward. 
Such proves to be the fact, in spite of Archangel’s own obtuseness, 
which delayed the recognition for some hours. They are mutually 
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astonished at meeting one another in the Isle of White, so far 
removed from either Italy or Aberdeen, and in a place, as Edward 
well says, and as I myself have often reflected in that island, which 
is on the road to nowhere. Here Archangel hears of his mother’s 
death, and the restitution of the family property. 

Arrived at ‘ Neopurt,’ they leave their cloaks and swords in the 
inn, and go out to view the fortification. It appears at that epoch 
th&t in Newport there was a celebrated tower said to be impregnable. 
Edward, who, like most Scotchmen, had seen far better towers at home, 
began to scoff at it and to point out how easily with a few gentle¬ 
men of Aberdeen he could carry it at point of pike, and whilst dis¬ 
coursing of mamelons and ravelines and of the leaguer of Strigonium 
is overheard and arrested for a spy. As the author well observes, ‘ the 
greatest injustices are always executed with the greatest exactitude’ 
(he might have added also with the greatest promptitude), and 
Archangel and his brother are taken before the governor, and by him 
cast into prison. The King, hearing of their arrest, sends for them to 
interrogate them himself—though I confess I do not recognise the 
methods of Charles of blessed memory in this proceeding. With 
great show of probability, when we remember that we have been told 
that an edict had been specially promulgated against the Catholics, 
and that Archangel was named in it—or perhaps, indeed, it was to 
show how little he cared, through his divine right, for his own edict— 
Charles, on recognising Archangel, whom he had known when inter¬ 
preter to the Spanish Embassy, immediately liberates him and his 
brother. Of the rest of the passengers (and perhaps quite properly) 
we hear no more, and of this I care but little, except aboqt the fate 
of the Catholic captain, and on this point, alas ! the author is inex¬ 
orable. 

After some days at the court of ‘ Neopurt ’ Archangel starts again 
for Aberdeen, sailing from the well-known port of Viklen, which is 
still waiting for its Columbus as far as I am concerned, for neither 
Cabot, Ponce de Leon, Juan de la Cosa, or any of those Spanish 
navigators who showed us the world seem to have visited it. 

Here I may remark that, after a careful perusal of his life, I have 
come to the conclusion that there was no port of Europe in which, 
if Archangel found himself stranded, he did not instantly find a 
ship just sailii^ for Aberdeen; hence, I imagine, the trade of Aberdeen 
was vastly more considerable in the days of Charles the First than 
it is at present, as, indeed, seems not unlikely. 

Arrived once more in Monomusco’s halls, he throws himself into 
misBion work with as much alacrity as if it had been the heart of 
Afnca, and the place becoming once more too hot for him he retreats 
to Edinburgh, the capital of Scotland, remarkable for having been 
the birthplace of Alexandra de Ales. 

In Edinburgh one Baron Daltay (el Baron de Daltay), for whose 
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name I have unsuccessfullj searched in Nisbet’s Heraldry, lies sick 
to death, and, being a Protestant, not unnaturally wishes to confess 
to a Catholic priest before his end. His friend Baron Balguay (who 
Douglas’s Peerage is powerless to assist me in identifying) brings in 
Archangel. 

The Protestants who seem to have been always on the alert for 
cases such as these (which happened frequently) rush into the house 
to kill Archangel, who only saves his life by jumping from a window. 
Balked of their victim, they fall (like theologians) on poor Baron 
Balguay and purge him of his heresy with their skeenes. 

The author says a skeene (esquin) is like an Albacete knife, and 
indeed it may be, for one is straight and one is crooked. Then, to 
free the land from Catholics, they kill the son, aged ten, who, as the 
father was a Protestant, most likely was one too ; but when did ever 
theologians, when killing was to be done, haggle at trifles of that 
nature ? 

Having seen enough of Edinburgh and of the way they argued 
religious differences there, Archangel, disguised as a physician, goes to 
the province of Esterling, and there at once sets to convert the sound 
and heal the sick. 

Throughout the book these Httle indications show that Archangel 
was a simple-minded honest fellow, doing what he thought his duty 
at all hazards. This, to my mind, appears so novel that I do not 
doubt it happened three hundred years ago. Though Padre Ajofrin 
never quotes a single word Archangel says, I fancy I can see him 
just as plainly as if, in the modern fashion, he had spoken pages and 
never done a thing worth doing. 

The cures he effected were quite wonderful, the author says, and 
then somewhat enigmatically observes he is unaware if Archangel 
had ever studied medicine. The fact he cured at all induces me to 
believe that perhaps he had but little previous knowledge. But be 
that as it may, the doctors of Esterling, all trade-unionists, look on 
his practising with great disfavour. Whether they thought him 
wanting in a knowledge of pathology, or that a Catholic had no right 
to doctor Protestants, does not appear, but anyhow they force him 
to leave Esterling and retire to Aberdon. Hardly arrived there, a 
royal messenger summons him to London, but whether to answer for 
his tampering with the faith of Aberdeen, or to ascertain whether he 
held a foreign medical degree, remains uncertain. Archangel, ever 
ready for a journey, starts at once, and at Torfechan, on the borders 
of the kingdom we are told, stays at an inn, in which he meets a 
nobleman, Baron de Cluni, an Englishman (sic), whom he converts, 
with all his retinue. Just about to start for London, he is taken ill 
with a fever, gets worse, and ends his journey and the journey of his 
life in 1637. 

By night the Catholics of the retinue of the Baron, with a priest 
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who happened to be in the neighbourhood disguised, carry the body, 
dressed in the Capuchin habit, and buiy it in a wild and desert place 
in the hills, far from the dwellings of mankind. They mark the 
grave with a simple slab of slate, and water it with blood disguised 
in tears (sangre didmxdada m lagrimas). 

Thus ends, says Padre Ajofrin, the life of him who in the world 
was called George Leslie (Jorge Lesleo), born to much honours, 
wealth, and titles, and in religion known as Father Archangel, and 
who passed his life in poverty, in journeyings, and in good works. 
From it we may learn, remarks the author, obedience, truthfulness, 
humility, and holy caution, and how ingenious is charity in God’s 
saints. They may be so, though for ‘ingenious charity’ somehow 
one seems not to be much ‘ enthused.’ 

What I discern is that Archangel was a simple-minded friar who 
did his duty as he thought he saw it, and did it for itself and not for 
honour or reward or hope of heaven, nor yet for fear of hell. I care 
but little that ‘ this servant of the Lord ’ published a book divided in 
two parts and titled ‘ De Potestate Pontificis Eomani,’ and which the 
learned and ingenious Wadingo cites, or if he had written nothing j 
I like him for his life of sturdy failure. 

Possibly in England and in Scotland, far from the dwellings of 
mankind, on hill and moor, there sleep under rough slates many 
who like Archangel struggled manfully to stop the march of time 
and bring back yesterday. Well, peace be with them. To me those 
lonely burial-places now forgotten, so silent, buried in mist and lost 
on hill, fit graves for those who fail, mean more than all the pomps of 
alabaster with due mendacious epitaph in church or spagogue. 

Now that Aberdeenshire is free from his assaults, and could we 
find it in- Torfechan, over his deserted grave, even the Calvinist, I 
take it, would not refrain from saying with Padre Ajofrin, when 
thinking of the simple-minded Capuchin, ‘Pretiosa in conspectu 
Domini est mors sanctorum ejus.’ 


E. B. CUNNINGHAME GrAHAM. 
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’Tis an intrepid hand that will stir this well-worn theme, or essay to 
throw fresh light upon a subject which has shared with its congener, 
love, the attention of the most observant minds since thought first 
found expression in literature. Yet, inasmuch as friendship and love 
are the fertilising streams without which the scene of life is no more 
than an arid, uninteresting plain—streams in which, unless the tra¬ 
veller can slake his thirst and bathe his limbs, the journey is but a 
cheerless, objectless toil, riches are but heaps of dazzling sand, and 
ambition is a disappointing mirage, it is impossible to reflect upon 
any human occasion, or estimate any achievement or circumstance of 
man without acknowledging these relations as the very source of 
earthly happiness. Charlotte Bronte expressed herself more feebly 
than was her wont when she put into the mouth of Jane Eyre the 
sentence, ‘ There is no happiness like that of being loved by your 
fellow-creatures, and feeling that your presence is an addition to 
their comfort,’ It would have been more fully true to say that there 
is no happiness possible without it, for ‘ what no one with us shares 
seems scarce our own.’ 

It is far too late in the day to undertake inquiry into the abstract 
qualities of friendship and love; their analysis and explanation could 
hardly be carried further than has been done by philosophers in all 
ages. But it concerns us to watch how their nurture and conduct are 
affected by the altered conditions of society, its greater wealth, more 
diffused education, increasing numbers, and ease of locomotion; for, 
although these two kinds of communion may be held to be of 
spontaneous origin, and not to be generated by any precision of fore¬ 
thought or sagacity of plan, yet they require constant cultivation to 
maintain them in vigour. Dr. Johnson observed to Sir Joshua 
Eeynolds: ‘ If a man does not make new acquaintance as he ad¬ 
vances through life, he will very soon find himself alone. A man, 
sir, should keep his friendship in constant repair.’ To friendship 
and love alike may be applied the saying of one of Moli^re's Fre- 
devbses : ‘ Les choses ne valent que ce qu’on les fait valoir,’ 

This may be held heresy in the matter of love. Turn we then to 
the consideration of friendship, seeing that it is less hazardous, more 
deliberate Jjtnd less fleeting than, alas ! the other has so often proved 
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to be. On the other hand, it is, of the two, the more difficult to 
define; its colouring is less vivid, its outlines less distinct, its approach 
less perceptible, than those of passion. 

Cicero had this vagueness in view when he said that although a 
man is sure to be able to inform you accurately how many horses, 
oxen, sheep, he possesses, but question him as to the number of his 
friends, and his answer will be hesitating and indefinite :* yet his 
friends might well be supposed to contribute more to his happiness 
than his cattle. But every man could declare how many women 
he was in love with: nay, if he were really in love, he would resent 
as impertinent or ridiculous the suggestion that there could be more 
than one. Not less absurd the Frenchman’s assertion that he was in 
love, he did not yet know with whom, but he was convinced that he 
was the victim of ^cne grande passion. 

There are men, though hardly are there women, who pass through 
life without friends, and there are men, and women more than men, 
who have never a sweetheart or lover. There are men, also, who 
change their friendships, not of design, but because of change in 
neighbourhood or occupation; yet each such successive friendship 
may be genuine and warm, just as there are those who have been 
passionately in love with one woman after another. It is a common 
and fond belief that there can be but one true love in a life; there is 
a less common, but not less fond, idea that first love is true love, and 
that all that follow are vain or base. It is more poetic, it ennobles 
and simplifies our conception of human nature, to hold this faith; 
but the hard, resistless truth is otherwise: man—let the case against 
him be stated as harshly as possible—is prone to allow his thoughts 
and senses to be detached from his first sovereign, and the allegiance 
exacted from him in later years by her successor is just as complete 
and devoted as was paid to the other. Would that it were other¬ 
wise ! for then much suffering would be saved to men and women. 
As in measles and scarlet fever, they might feel tolerable immunity 
after the first affliction. 

But even friendship—the more sober and rational kind of human 
intercourse—is not the simple matter it might be supposed to be. It 
is a holy thing, yet most capricious, and is no more under command 
of the will than faith. 

Montaigne, ruminating in his own deliciously frank and leisurely 
way over the origin of his intimacy with a dear friend, observes: 

If I am pressed to explain why I loved him, I feel that it can only be expressed 
by answering ‘ Because it was he, because it was I ’ {parce que e'estoit luy, jntree 
gue e’etioit may). 

They were the complement of each other, which implied not 
identity of character or inclination, but more nearly the reverse of it 
—one mind supplying the deficiency of the other, and recruiting 
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itself from the abundance of that wherein it is conscious of short¬ 
coming. 

Nevertheless friendship is largely the outcome of circumstance. 
The pursuit of a common object, the neighbourhood of homes, com¬ 
munity of language and environment—if these are not indispensable 
to friendship, they are at least’the accidents by which it is engendered 
and kept in being: it is, indeed, diflScult to imagine living friend¬ 
ship without one or another of these conditions. The instance comes 
to mind at once of Horace Walpole and Horace Mann, who, although 
they never met for forty years, maintained a close and constant corre¬ 
spondence. But, perfect as this communion seems in print, one 
cannot but suspect the literary man of the world to have been posing 
in these letters as one of a pair of friends. Mann was useful to him as 
the recipient—the ‘ addressee ’—of letters which Walpole intended 
should be published some day, and spent much time in polishing and 
correcting long after they had been written. It was an artistic way 
of keeping a journal, obviating the tiresome egoism of that form of 
literary monologue and giving a spontaneous air to some of the most 
self-conscious pages that were ever penned. ’ Walpole found it pos¬ 
sible during a long life of abundant leisure to keep up the tone 
of intimacy which had taken its rise between the two men when they 
were young; but this is attributable rather to his literary skill than 
to the depth of his affection. 

They remain, these letters, among the most delightful pieces of 
English literature; but, on the whole, they leave a painful impression 
on the reader. They are masterly, leisurely sketches of a scheming, 
sordid society, in which frequent drunkenness and coarse libertinism 
were reckoned no darker stains on a statesman’s private character 
than bribery and jobbery were on his public fame; and the limner 
of them was cynically content with the world as he found it, and in¬ 
different whether he should leave it any better.' . , 

Nevertheless, let us not do injustice to the ‘ uncle of the late 
Earl of Orford.’ The solicitude he showed in exchanging thoughts 
with his friend deserves all admiration: it was the only means by 
which the warm tide of affection could have been kept flowing be¬ 
tween those who had been so long parted, without which it must 
have soon slackened and cooled. For friendship, though in its origin 
involuntary, will not endure without conscious cultivation. If the 
bond is to survive changes of'circumstanOe, of proximity, of pursuit, 
of station in life, it must be sedulously lengthened or strengthened 
in adaptation to them. ‘ I am a bad correspondent,’ says one, and 
thinks he thereby excuses himself for not writing regularly to an 

* There is almost as much truth as exaggeration in’Walpole's summary of <hc state 
of things in the best society of his day:‘There is nonliving in this country under 
ii0,000f. a year; not that that suffices, but it entitles one to ask for a ])ension for two 
or throe lives.’ 

. VoL. XXXIV—No. 199 I) I> 
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absent friend j but, in truth, that is no palliation for neglect of the 
only known means by which friendship may be made independent of 
separation. If friendship is silett, rest assured that it is dead. If 
two friends travel together, dine together, or are in any way asso¬ 
ciated, they must talk; the very fact that they are friends ensures 
effortless conversation—the effort would be caused by attenipting to 
keep silence, and, if successful, would very soon put an end to their 
friendship. It is true that when these two are at a distance from 
each other, a conscious effort is necessary to maintain communion ; 
but, inasmuch as the best correspondence is no more than written 
conversation, how slight is the effort required, how unpardonable, 
yet how frequent, is its neglect! The exertion of sitting down to 
write a sentence is certainly greater than that of uttering it, inas¬ 
much as literature is a weightier matter than speech; but the habit 
is easily acquired by Englishmen, who excel more often as writers 
than as orators. The secret of good letter-writing is the same as 
that of all good literature—the writer speaks because he has some¬ 
thing to say, not because he has to say something ; and who can have 
a friend without having something to say to him, and a constant 
wish to say it ? 

Novantes said that every Englishman was an island, and it is 
open to some Irishmen to add that every Scotchman is a cross 
between an island and a hedgehog. There are two causes which 
chiefly deter our countrymen from correspondence : first, their innate 
dread of e^Mnchement (we have no exact equivalent for this term 
except the derisive slang ‘ gush ’), and, second, theit habitually care¬ 
less and inaccurate speech. vSlipshod expressions pass muster in 
familiar conversation, but they do not afford agreeable reading. The 
greater the pity, for there is no people on earth who habitually 
entertain loftier thoughts, or are more capable of disinterested 
a|,tachment, than the English. 

But there is another circumstance, peculiar to modem society, 
which tends as much as the extraordinary reserve of Englishmen to 
make the duration of friendsliij) precarious—namely, the numerical 
increase of acquaintanceship. Never before in the history of the 
world has there been such a vast concourse of human beings as 
exists in and about London. A man’s acquaintance is numbered now- 
a-days not by the score, but by the hundred; and not only does the 
presence of such a multitude encourage the idea that if he loses one 
friend he can surely pick up two or three more, but it increases the 
effort necessary to retain the friends he has. The ceremony, once so 
scrupulously observed, of paying and receiving calls has been mightily 
relaxed; indeed there are some people who affect to be smart in 
virtue of having forsworn iiltogoth<>r the time-honoured custom. The 
decay of morning calls as a source of social .enjoyment may not be 
cause for* regret, but it is a sign that society is becoming so huge that' 
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additional care is required to preserve acquaintanceship and even friend¬ 
ship, There is an amusing exaggeration of the ease of finding new 
friends related in the life of the author of Friends, in Council. Sir 
Arthur Helps, than whom no one ever cared less for the pleasures of the 
table, observed one day to C. V. llayley, a noted hon vivant, that he 
thought dinners were a bore. ‘ jNTy dear Helps,’ replied Bayley, ‘ I 
entirely disagree; I would rather lose a friend than a dinner, for if 
I lose a friend, I can go down to the club and get another; whereas 
if I lose a dinner, the misfortune is irreparable, for nobody can eat 
two dinners on the same day.’ 

In these observations it will be observed that reference is chiefly 
• made to persons of the wealthier and leisurely class, because it is they 
who have the best opportunities of selecting and cultivating friend¬ 
ships, It is not' that they are endowed with finer feelings or 
capable of more intense affection—nothing can be further from the 
truth; but a life of toil absorbs so mudi physical energy as to leave 
little more than a capacity for fellowship, which is rarely intense 
enough to rank as friendship. The chances of employment expose all 
acquaintanceship among the working classes to sudden rupture; to 
maintain close correspondence thereafter is forbidden alike’ by habit 
and want of leisure; and in the evening of life, when the drooping 
frame brings a man to involuntary, unwelcome repose, too often it is 
the case that the vital powers have run so low as to be incapable of 
expansion in intercourse with those who might have been his friends; 
all he wants is to be let alone. A Royal t'ommission was ai^pointed 
lately to inquire into the condition of the aged poor, and devise 
means, if possible, to improve it. Among other subjects, evidence 
was taken on the practice of Boards of Guardians in dealing with old 
married couples who find their way into the workhouse. Under the 
law as it used to be, husband and wife were placed in separate wards; 
but, as this seemed a harsh proceeding, the law was amended not 
long ago so as to give the Guardians jiower to lodge aged couples 
together. A witness of long exiierionce in the administration of the 
Poor Law was asked if the poor folk valued the privilege of living 
together in the workhouse. 

‘ In tlie case of an aged man and wifts entering tlie workhouse ’ (was tbo question), 

‘ do you find that they prefer to live together or to livo separate ? ’ 

‘ As a rule, they prefer to live separate. "When an aged marritld couple come 
into the workhouse I desire the master to let me know . . . and I will go and see 
them. “Well,” I will say, “you are not in the rooms which are specially built, 
furnished, and everything else for you.” The answer of the woman probably is, “ I 
have had enough o’ he; ” and very often it is the other way, “ I have had enough 
o’ she.” It is mo’ro often on that side.’ ’ 

There is a pathetic lesson in such an experience. Friendship, 
even between husband and wife, must be cultivated, and cultivation 
implies leisure—a luxury denied to th,e lower working classes. 

. D D 2 
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Comrades as these people have been in the long battle of life, the 
hardships of conflict seem to have strained out of their nature all 
capacity for the sweetness of fellowship, all desire save to get rid of 
worry and be at rest. They remain to one another but a surly,, 
stupid old man, and a querulous, ugly old woman; in neither case- 
the kind of associate one would choose for relaxation. Yet had their 
lot been less hard—had there been intervals of drudgery when 
they could have talked over bygone days and devised plans for their 
common future, such pauses would have been links in a long chain, 
leading them back in memory to the dewy evenings when they used 
to meet in the green loaning and wander arm-locked through half 
the summer night. Truly we are creatures of circumstance, and the 
playthings of fate; truly Dives receives good things in his life-time 
and Lazarus evil things, and it is hard to believe in the justice 
which not only awards purjile and fine linen and sumptuous 
daily fare to one and fallen crumbs to the other, but also denies to 
the poor man the opportunity of cherishing that kind of intercourse 
vrhich sweetens the harshest fortune. ‘ The gods are just,’ insisted 
Dryden. 

]tut Low can finite measure infinite ? 

. Reason! alas, it does not sLow its«;lf. 

Yet man, vain man, would with Lis short lined plummet 
Fathom the vast abyss of heavenly justice. 

'Whatever is, is in its causes just. 

Since all things are by fate. But purblind man 
Sees hut a part o’ the chain, the nearest links. 

Ills eyes not carrying to that equal beam 
. That poises all above. 

The parable of the Sower, like many of the poignant illustrations 
used by Christ to bring home doctrine to his hearers, has a far widet 
application than merely to the preaching of the Word. All acquaint¬ 
anceship carries in it the seed of lasting friendship, but very little of 
it reaches good soil, where, favoured by the seasons, it may bring^ 
forth fruit. The most familiar ffiendships in a man’s life are those 
sown in the natural seed-time—boyhood and youth—but though his 
schoolfellows may have been numbered by the hundred, those of them 
that become his fast friends may be counted on his fingers—most 
often on the fingers of one hand. The seeds of friendship scattered 
by the poor‘man fall, for the most part, ‘ ujion stony places where 
they have not much earth.’ The young growth flourishes apace, but 
when the sun is up -when the daily task is set and the whole strength 
of the man is wanted to keep body and soul together—it wither.'^ 
away. Political economists .shake their heads at the agitation for an 
eight hours’ day; but, looked at from the workman’s point of view, it 
has aspects which are worthy of con.sideration. People are'never 
done extolling the blessedness of work, and within reasonable limits 
it is undoubtedly a priceless medicine: but beyond these limits it is 
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a curse, for it deprives a man of the power of cultivating friendship. 
Bacon’s aspiration was probably not far amiss, for a life of leisure 
without loitering. That seems to define the lot most favourable to 
the development and endurance of friendship, affording opportunity 
to cultivate acquaintance, the chance of common employment, the 
indulgence of like tastes, the pursuit of a common aim, without the 
lassitude and petulance sure to spring from idleness. Love may be— 
nay, must be, idle, at least on one side; but friendship shall be ever 
stirring and active: love, irrational and wayward, may be content 
with faith, but friendship cries, ‘ Show me thy works ! ’ 

If the poor man’s crop of friendship is burnt up because it has 
‘ no deepness of earth,’ the leisured man’s seedlings often fare no 
better, because of the thorns which spring up and choke them. The 
very multitude of his acquaintance, as has been shown, is a hindrance 
to close friendship, so that Charles Lamb spoke truly of the rarity of 
early friendship enduring into middle age ;— 

Oh ! it is pleasant as It Is rare to find the same arm linhed in yours at forty 
which at tliirteen heljiad it to turn over the Cirrnt de, Amkitid, or some other tale 
of antique frimidsKip, which the young heart even then was hurning to anticipate. 

Yet it might be otherwise. There are many thousands of young 
men of means in this country with nothing to do, or, at any rate, wKo 
do nothing, because they are not compelled to earn a living. They 
are, for the^ most part, amiable, good to look on, well-bred, well- 
groomed, fairly well-mannered, and capable, if the necessity arose, of 
doing brave service in the field. They have been at schools.selected 
as the likeliest to afford them — not the best education, but the best 
set of friends for life. What are they doing to secure friendship? 
Nothing—it is said advisedly, nothing. Take one of them who is 
devoted to fox-hunting. In jnost cases, that takes him ottt of his 
own county for at least half the year, another quarter of the year is 
spent in Jjondon ; then a month or two in Scotland or a few weeks at 
Monte Carlo leave him little time to cultivate the acquaintance of 
those who would be his country neighbours if he were ever at home. 
But, after all, perhaps tha< matters the less because, as every one 
knows, there are no friendships so intimate as those of hunting 
men. llis lot is surely one of the brightest than can befall a young 
fellow. 

Presently there comes a change ; he falls in love and marries, or 
he loses his nerve, or soipe of his money, gives up hunting and sells 
his horses. What becomes then of his hunting friends ? For a time 
he may keep on with the old set, but neither he nor they know wheat 
it is to exert themselves for one another; they find less and less in 
common; a vacant place is soon filled up, and when be arrives at 
middle age he finds himself ‘ out of it,’ and perhaps becomes a bit of 
a bore. Unless he is lucky enough to find domestic consolation, it is 
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strange if there does not come home to him the reflection of the 
Princesse deBelgiojoso : ‘ I cannot imagine what joy there can be in 
living when the eyes of others no longer look love into ours.’ 

This is perhaps an extreme case, but most of us will have no diffi¬ 
culty in remembering plenty of men on the down grade of years, who 
own not a single friend for whom they would make a sacrifice, or who 
would make a sacrifice for them. In friendship, as in love, the test 
of reality is the readiness to sacrifice—sacrifice of time, of money, of 
exertion,*or whatever else. Sacrifice lies at the root of the primitive 
idea of devotion. P'ashionable hospitality has travelled a long way 
from the original scheme ; modern hosts fill their houses with those 
who are likely to amuse them or be useful to them, but of old no 
sacrifice was considered too costly to make for a guest. A traveller, 
so the story runs, arriving late at an Irish harper’s cabin, asked for 
supper and shelter. There was no fuel in the house and outside all 
was drenched with rain: the only dry combustible was the poor man’s 
beloved harp—his only means of living, but he did not hesitate to 
condemn it to the flames in order to cook a meal for the wayfarer. 
Imagine one of our Amphitryons making a bonfire qf his Erard or 
Steinway grand for a like purpose. 

But whatever may bo the cost of friendship to one side or the 
other, it is of its very nature that a debtor and creditor account is 
out of the question, and this not the less because in friendship, as in 
love, il y a toujoui's Vun qui emhrasse, et I’antre quo tend lajoue. 

The pursuit of literature is sometimes supposed to b*e more pro¬ 
ductive pf friendship than other occupations; but that is probably 
because quill-drivers prattle more about their affairs than is the 
fashion of other folk, and it is their business to give a dramatic or 
romantic cast to things which in reality are sober and even tedious. 
The coffee-house wits of the eighteenth century, though they depicted 
each other sweetly enough in literary miniatures, were often bored 
with their own society, and the narrative of their intercourse, which 
sparkles so brightly on their pages, is but the reflection of their 
happier moments enhanced by the kindly office of memory. The 
quarrels of authors are at least as conspicuous as their friendships. 
The fact is, that literary men as a class are less dependent on friend¬ 
ship than almost any other; they are patient of solitude, for their 
occupation is a solitary one; and there are not many natures so- 
elastic as Sir'Walter Scott’s, who was as much at home to living men 
and women as he was among his library shelves, and coveted com¬ 
panionship of flesh and blood not less ardently than he did the luxury 
of study. Sydney Smith spoke impatiently of Macaulay as ‘ a book 
in breeches.’ There is a quaint passage in a very quaint book by 
Anatole France —La Roiisserie de la Heine FSdauque —in which .one 
of the characters who frequent that house of modest entertainment 
and motley intercourse prescribes letters as a remedy for afflicted 
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love; and another, while admitting that may be true enough, doubts 
if they are any cure for an empty belly. 

‘Ainsi done’ (r^pliqua I’abb^), Me faut-il former aux bonnes lettres, qui sont 
I’houneur de Thomme, la consolation de la vie et lo remade k tons les maux, meme 
4 ceux de I’amour, aiasi que I’aiBrme le poete Th<3ocrite.’ 

‘Tout r6ti8seur que je suia,’ rdpondit mon pere, ‘j’estiqio le savoir et je veui 
bien croire qu’il eat, comme dit Votre Grace, un remede i I’amour. Moia je ne 
crois pas qu’il soit un remede a la faim.’ 

The literary, like the artistic, temperament is prone to jealousy 
and its ancillary, suspicion. Where there is suspicion there is no 
place for confidence, and without confidence there can be no true 
friendship. Hence the most memorable literary friendships are those 
where one was content to be beyond question subordinate to the 
other. There be those who profanely hold that the delight of lovers 
arises entirely from the flattery of mutual preference; and this is 
undoubtedly one of the legitimate gratifications of friendship. I am 
pleased that my friend should prefer my society to that of many 
other men, and it is extremely pleasant to me when he shows that 
it is so. So in the case of the historic friendship of Johnson and 
Boswell, each was agreeably flattered by the attention of the o+her. 
Johnson’s appetite for admiration was insatiable; Boswell had an 
inexhaustible supply at the disposal of his hero, and felt amply repaid 
by the credit of associating with one whom he invested with the 
attributes of a demigod. How savagely, y(‘t eloquently, the great 
man resented indilference to his talents was shown in his memorable 
letter to Lord Chesterfield:— 

The notice Mhicb you liavo been pleased to take of my labours, bad it been 
early, bad been kind; but it bas been delayed till 1 am indifferent and cannot 
enjoy it; till I am solitary, and <aunot impart it; till I am known, and do not 
want it. I hope it is no very cyiiical asperity not to confess obligations where no 
benefit has been received, or to be unwilling that the public should consider me as 
owing that to a patron, which Providence has enabled me to do for myself. 

Johnson never forgave the slight he had received, or fancied he 
had received, and years afterwards when Lord Chesterfield’s Letters 
to his Son were published, he condemned them as teaching ‘ the 
morals of a whore, aud the manners of a dancing-master.’ 

Johnson used often to deplore the. neglect to nourish affection 
between those w*Iio ought to be and might be the closest friends. 
In a letter to Mr. Beuuet Jjangton he said:— 

You are busy in acquiring and in communicating knowledge, and while j’ou 
are studying, enjoy the end of study by making others wiser and happier. I was 
much pleased with tho tale you told me of being tutor to your sisters. I, who 
have no sisters nor brothers, look with some degree of innocent envy on tho.«e who 
may be said to be bom to be friends, and cannot see without w'onder how rarely 
that native imioa is afterwards regarded. It sometimes happens, indeed, that 
some supervenient cause of discord may overpower the original amity, but it seems 
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to me more frequently thrown away with levity, or lost by negligence, thar. 
destroyed by injury or violence. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive analysis of friendship would be, 
after all, no more than an expansion of one of the most eloquent 
essays ever penned—one of which constant repetitiqn through nearly 
two thousand years has not prevailed to smirch the freshness, nor the 
changed conditions of human society to darken the significance—that 
part of his Epistle to the Corinthians in which St. Paul explains the 
attributes t»f charity. Our ears have become enamourefl of its rhythm, 
which is lost in replacing the Latin word ‘ charity ’ by the more 
literal, yet ambiguous, English monosyllable ‘ love; ’ but indeed the 
sense is hardly less full if friendship be read throughout this chapter. 
What can be said of friendship more than that it sufFereth long and 
is kind, envieth not, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil; beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. 

Of all the pieces of political j)edanlry that ever have been per¬ 
petrated, none has exceeded that clause in the code of St. Just 
which abolished marriage as a sacrament and substituted friendship, 
ordaining it a public institution. Every citizen on coming of full 
age was to be bound to make legal declaration of his friends, and if 
he had none he was to suffer banishment; on the other hand, those 
whom he proclaimed his friends were to be held responsible for his 
conduct, and if he committed a crime then they were to be banished. 
Thus was every citizen to be placed between the devil and the deep 
sea : if he could announce no friendships, he would be punished ; if 
one of those who claimed his friendship were to break the law, the 
punishment would fall upon himself. 

Hitherto account has been taken only* of friendship between man 
and man, and an attempt has been made to show that it is of a pro¬ 
found, yet delicate nature; much greater are the hazards besetting 
that of man and woman. The difference of sex, in itself a well-nigh 
insuperable hindrance to di.sinterestcd attachment between persons 
of nearly the same age, is accentuated in youth by difference of 
education, and in maturity by limitation of aim and scope. How far 
the first is necessary may be matter for reflection, and the last opens 
up a disputed field on which one may have neither the ohcasion nor 
the wish to enter. Let it be granted for the sake of peace that it is 
no more reasonable to forbid a woman to sit in Parliament because 
she is born to have children than it would be to forbid a man because 
he is bom to have the gout. The kind of, woman who shows herself 
aggrieved because the present laws prevent her entering Parliament 
or the County Council may have just cause of complaint, but in 
proportion as she is earnest in making it known she parts with her 
indefinable charm and becomes an individual with whom a man is 
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more likely to find himself in competition than in intimacy. The 
problem of friendship between them is not one that will probably 
arise for settlement. 

Nevertheless, this exclusion, for good or ill, of women from public 
life, from politics and commerce—from the arena, namely, wherein men 
most often measure their strength—shears away, as between man 
and woman, a great province of employment in which the woman’s 
interest can never be other than altruistic. Of course there is much 
literal truth in the apparently cynical saying that most men who 
enter Parliament do so to please their wives, who want to go to 
London. It is as true now as when Horace Walpole wrote to Horace 
Mhnn—‘ I revive after being in London for an hour or two like a 
member of Parliament’s wife,’ and it derives support from the well- 
known fact that there is a smaller proportion of bachelors in the 
House of Commons than in any other profession or assembly of men. 
In that sense, indeed, a wife’s interest iij her husband’s occupation is 

• not pure altruism, but then the matter under consideration is not 
the close fellowship which ought to and often does unite the aims 
of husband and wife, but the possibility of friendship between 
unattached men and women, and the extent to which it is interfered 
with by the exclusion of women from those occupations which men 
pursue with most ardour. Husband and wife naturally have many 
common material interests, it is an unnatural state of matters when 
they have not, and if, in addition, they share intellectual or spiritual 
views, so much the better; they will be bound by a closer tie. 

But it is otherwise with man and woman who, though not in 
wedlock, feel that mutual attraction which sometimes proves strong 
enough between persons of the same sex to overcome the obstacles of 
difierenoe in education and object in life. The difficulty of education 

• lies on the threshold, though its force is not generally felt till after 
some length of acquaintance. In the early days a man and woman 
who suit each other will find plenty of suggestion for the exchange of 
thought in the outward aspect of things ; the glow of summer suns, 
the changeful moods of Nature, the simpler impressions of art, the 
doings of other people, fondness for animals ; but as they are longer 
acquainted, one or other, or both of them, will seek further into the 
nature of things and speculate about the hidden springs of motive, 
the range of understanding, the laws of the physical and spiritual world. 
When these are reached the friends are very apt to part company; 
either they take diverging paths or else one lags too far behind the 
other to keep up companionship. 

The man, so far as he has retained anything of his schoolboy 
tasks, is conscious of a voice in inanimate things which finds no 
sympathetic echo in the woman, for from her the Greek poets have 
been sedulbusly sealed away. His deepest thoughts have a tinge of 
classical melancholy, which is as far as possible from the tone imparted 
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by a girl’s education ; she cannot comprehend his allusions, for indeed 
such sentiment is inexplicable except by common understanding, and 
she is apt to be shocked by the semi-paganism of such lines as these : 

Sad eyes! the blue sea laughs as heretofore, , 

Ah ! singing birds, your happy music pour; 

Ah! poets, leave tho sordid earth awhile, 

Fill to those ancient gods we still adore, 

It may be wo shall touch the happy isle. 

The whole scheme of a boy’s Education (as distinct from instruc¬ 
tion) has been laid apart from the girl's ; except some recollection of 
arithmetic and grammar, they retain no common impression of what 
they have learnt; their heads have been dilferently handled, thejr 
thoughts run in a different mould—what wonder, then, if there is 
found to be a centrifugal force in their intercourse—a lack of harmony 
without which friendship is not ? 

Failing education, some help may be derived from instruction in 
the same subjects. It is still the case that in this country it is the 
rule that girls—the exception that boys—should be instructed in 
music. A man and woman equally accomplished in this art, and 
understanding music enough to be capable of thoroughly enjoying it, 
have a common ground on which lasting friendship may be, and often 
has been, established; but, failing some such convenient excuse for 
intercourse, the young growth is very apt to wither away because 
‘ there is no deepness of earth.’ 

But there is another respect in which the training of young 
people of the wealthier class not only builds xap a barrier between 
their lives, but sends the whole current of their thoughts into separ¬ 
ate channels. From the day a boy goes to school he is aware of the 
existence of a certain kind of evil of which a girl never suspects the 
existence until she has grown up. The boy knows it is evil, but he 
learns also that in the eyes of the world there is no disgrace incurred 
if it is yielded to ; that, on the contrary, public opinion condones it. 
It is the subject of constant conversation among the young, and often of 
arch allusion among older men, and thus, unless he is of peculiar 
constitution, it occupies a great deal of his thoughts. The finger 
cannot be laid on any circumstance of modern society which so com¬ 
pletely severs the outset in life and separates the tone of mind of the 
two sexes. And it endures through life ; for though a woman’s purity 
is acknowledge to be beautiful and worthy of worship, it is held to 
be inevitable—looked for as matter of course, like the purity of a 
crystal. We prize it, but we do not wonder at it, for it is secure by 
sedulous training and the habit of watchfulness; it implies no mortal 
enoounter with evil. But a man’s purity does stir our marvel, for' it 
m^ans a living martyrdom. It is like a soaring Alp, now gleaming 
cold and wan above us, through rifts of cloud, and anon glistening 
far, very far off, on the sunlit horizon. 
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What wonder, then, if lives thus set moving upon different planes 
and fenced off by different social codes of morality, should very rarely 
link themselves in the golden band of friendship ? The chances against 
this happening would probably not be lessened by the plan advocated 
by some people of letting women compete with men in the profes¬ 
sions. There is some truth in the French philosopher’s observa¬ 
tion : ‘ Les femmes doivent la moitie de leur superiorite a cet avantage 
de n’avoir point de profession.’ 

But it must be admitted that one great difficulty in the way of 
friendship between man and woman would be got over if women took 
part in the business of the law, politics, and commerce. A recent 
decision of the Geographical Society, whereby women were excluded 
from Fellowships in that learned body, does not point to any innova¬ 
tion in this respect, or to a state of things in which the two sexes 
would meet in natural intercourse day by day. As matters stand 
now, in order to cultivate friendship with a woman, a man has to 
make special arrangements to meet her—at least they would be called 
arrangements if they were made with another man, but being made 
with a woman they are spitefully classed as assignations—a term of 
sinister meaning, ‘ One must often consider,’ said Helps, ‘ not what 
the wise think, but what the foolish will say.’ 

It is only fair to admit, however, that the wise and foolish would 
very likely come to the same conclusion in this matter—namely, that 
in attemj)ting to lay the foundations of friendship by these means, a 
man and woman stand in imminent peril of a far more serious state 
of affairs. A woman’s Ijeauty is, after all, the most formidable of all 
barriers to disinterested friendship. 

Beauty, my lord, ’tis the worst part of woman, 

A poor weak thing, assaulted every hour 
By creeping minutes of defacing time ; 

A superficies, which each breath of care 
Blasts off, and every humorous stream of grief 
Washeth away as rain doth winter snow'. 

When love domes in at the door, friendship flies out of the window, 
and seldom finds its way back. Not often from the ashes of a dead 
love will the iflicenix of friendship arise; commonly the only form 
that stirs there is the pale brooding ghost of departed bliss—the 
only sound that moves, the sigh of shattered faith. ‘Nay but,’ says 
one, ‘ there are many instances in disproof of that. ‘Take Madame 
Recamier, for instance; did she not turn many of her lovers into 
friends, and did they not live for years in perfect amity ? ’ Well, 
she claimed to have 'done so, but it is difficult to believe that she 
did not feed their attachment with thin, delusive hopes. It costs so 
little effort to send a tender glance from eyes so eloquent as hers ; 
and though la belle Juliette affected to ignore the source of her 
power, none knew better than she that it lay in her beauty. She 
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inadvertently betrayed that, -when, one day in her declining years, 
somebody complimented her on retaining her good looks so long :— 

Oh, ma chfire amie (she said), il n’y a plus d’illusion ^ se faire, Du jour oh 
j’ai Tu que lea petits Savoyards dans »la rue lie se retournaient plus, j’ai compris 
que tout (5tait iini. 

Madame Recamier—beautiful, accomplished, gentle and sympa¬ 
thetic, was absolutely passionless,^ but had a never-resting desire to 
please. Witness her behaviour with Prince Augustus of Prussia, 
nephew of Frederick the (treat, during his imprisonment at Geneva 
in 1807. He was then nine-and-twenty. Fourteen years previously 
she had entered into the ghost of a marriage with a man twenty- 
seven years older than herself, and they had never thereafter lived 
together as husband and wife. For three months she permitted the 
Prince to pay ardent court to her, and at length yiidded so far as to 
write and ask her husband’s consent to a divorce in order 1 hat she 
might marry her lover. And then when this husband, who had 
never sufiered his marriage to interfere with his business, his 
pleasures, his punctual attendance at the incessant guillotine orgies 
of the Reign of Terror, a husband who had exercised none of a 
husband’s rights or duties, whom she had not, seen for years—when 
this nominal husband wrote a cold assent, coupled with a whining 
remonstrance on the ground of his own kindness to her as a child, 
and reminding her that it was her own suscejitibilities and repug¬ 
nance that had prevented him making their marriage indissoluble, 
and caused the peculiar nature of the. relations between them, she 
drew back in terror from the only course which could have brought 
happiness to the Prince and honour to herself, and at last, after 
keeping him in suspense for more than a year, wrote him a letter 
intended to extinguish his hope.^ 

‘ Tandis <)uc la femme aiiiu'’e, au cfeur pudiqiie, confiante et sans desir, cst 
asscz comblec dc voir tl cute d’cllo son ami, do lui abandonner au plus sa main pour 
un instant, et dc Ic traitor comme une smur, sa su.'ur cliorio, rboininc, fiit-il doue du 
ciel comme Abel ou Jean, souffre inevitablenicnt en secret do sa position incomplete 
cfc fausse; il se sent blcsse dans sa nature secondaire, souvdement grf)ndante, agressive ; 
les moments en apparcnce les pins liannonicux lui doviennent vitc unc doulcur, un 
pc'ril, une lionte ; de Id les rctours irritus et cruels.’— Vobqiir : Sainto-JBeuve. 

“ ‘ Le Prince Auguste, bourrelC' d’inquiotudes, tombaiiialade; unc affection grave, 
la rougeole, le mit dans un grand ilanger. Madame Kiicamier, de son cote, revenue 
dans sa famille, pesait avec plus de sang-froid et une raison nlus libre toutes les 
chances, toutes lea seductions, fous les inconvenients de I’avenir <ini lui 6lait effort. 
PenCtree de la pins profon'lc reconnaishanco pour la loyale tendresse et le devouement 
du Prince Auguste, die sentait bien, en .sondant son proprectcur, qu’clle ne repondrait 
qu’imparfaitement d I’ardcur des sentiments qu'elle inspirait, et sa delicatcsse so 
troublait d la pensec d’acceptcr un aussi considerable sactificc d’nn liomrae anquel 
clle ne rendrait pas en cchangc nn aitachement iigal au sien. Ses scriipules religieux, 
que le langage d’une passion ptofonde no faisait i)oint taire en prCscnce dn prince, 
s’6taient fortifi6s par la reflexion; I’eflet de la rupture de son mariage .sur le public 
r^pouvantaifc, et l’id6c de quitter d jamais son pays ne lui causait pxs mo-ins d’effroi. 
Elle 6crivit done au Prince Auguste une lettre qui devait lui oter toutc esp6rance.» 
■Stnivenirs et Correspondance de Madame Recamier, i. 145. 
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There is something almost forbidding in the cool calculation with 
which she counted the debit and credit of the Prince’s proposal. 
One is not disposed to judge a woman harshly in the matter of 
flirtation—when the account comes to be reckoned up between the 
two gexes, there will be found a heavy balance of reparation due by 
man—but the history of these spring months at Geneva is not 
pleasant reading; one watches this pair in their daily excursions 
along the shores of the lake, or floating on its limpid waters, one of 
them paying the tribute of a warm, generous nature, the other 
content to receive it, but unready to give anything in exchange. 
The story goes on too long not to have a difierent ending; it cannot 
be right that a noble nature should be encouraged to prostrate itself 
so entirely before another, and be cheated of its legitimate reward. 

Madame Kecamier was incapable of love, and, graceful figure 
though she be, moving among tlie blood-steeped personalities of that 
woful time, she is too careful in preserving her balance, too little 
forgetful of herself, to suffer us to dwell affectionately on her 
memory.'* David’s portrait has faithfully preserved that charm which 
drew so many men towards her, but it would move us more deeply if 
we knew that she had lived for another rather than for herself. 

Nevertheless fliore is another and a nobler aspect of this woman’s 
eharacfer and conduct—a judgment on her motives under which, 
thougli her treatment of Priiiee Augustus cannot be condoned, it 
appears in painful contrast with lier usual integrity. It is clear that 
sl\e wished to form with tlie men wliom lier beauty brought to tier 
feet—with Ballanche, .tlie Montmorencis, CJiateaubriand, and otlicrs 
—*-a durable friendshi]), over which 1110 clouds of passion should cast 
no shade,, to breathe with them a rarer atmosphere than masculine 
natun; can commonly endure. Ballanche, in one of his early letters 
to Madame Ihh-amier, showed that he had pemdrated the secret of 
her relations wdth his own sex :— 

Vous (Uic'Z primitivement une Antigone, <lont on a voulu, ti tonte force, faire- 
uno Armide. On y a mat reussi: mil m; pent raontir a sa propro nature. 

Not tlie less keen was the anguish she inflicted on those men 
than if she had beini a heartless coquette. She was an old woman 
when Chateaubriand moaned in language far more sincere than 
compliment:—• 

Gardoz-vous bieii inon souvenir. Je n’ai qu’un seulespoir gnivd dans mon cojuc 
—e’est de vous revoir. 

* • Je poserni ilonc la question, ou plutot elle se pose il’elle-memo malgro moi pour 
Madame Rocaraier, et pour elle commo pour Madame de Maintenon, comme i)oiir 
Madame de S6vignu (la Madame do S6vigni! non encore mure); jo r6pondr.ii liardi- 
nient: Xon. Non, elle n’a jamais aimu do iiassion ct de flamme; mais cet immense 
besoin d'.aimer que porte en elle toute iime tend re se changeaifc pour die 6u un infini 
besoin dc plaire, ou niieux d’etre afmee, et cn une volonte active, on un fervent desir 
de payer tout ccla en bont(.’—Sainto-Beuve. 
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So it is probably just t© credit Madame E^camier with a degree of 
swiccess in an attempt, which many others have tried ineffectually, to 
convert lovers into friends—an attempt which is far less hopeful when 
the passion has been mutual., When one of a pair of lovers grows 
cold, the other feels the solid earth melt away beneath his feet. 
Confidence, as essential to friendship as it is inseparable from love, is 
utterly destroyed for the time, and it is rare indeed that the temper 
of the discarded one is so plastic as to admit of its restoration. Let 
it be supposed that it is the woman who has changed; like Madame 
Eecamier she may wish to retain her old lover as a friend, but how 
great are the difficulties to be surmounted—how rarely is it possible 
for the pair to settle down into new relations! Even if she has not 
deserted him for another, the man’s confidence has sustained a shock 
which most often proves a death-blow. There seems to be no footholil- 
for trust, no material left out of which to construct friendship. His 
sorely wounded vanity also embitters him ; for a man is a sensitive 
vain animal, and it testifies strangely to the peculiar nature of his 
anity that you shall hardly find a man w'ith so mean a body or so 
exalted a mind, that he will prefer that a woman should distinguish 
him more for his mental than his physical qualities. There is no 
man, in short, who, being in love and therefore anxious to appear at 
his best, will not be at greater pains to conceal his baldness than 
display his intellectual powers. Yet it is rare for an Englishwoman 
to consider a man’s person as anything more important than an 
envelope for the mind. 

On the whole, however, it is perhaps more 'often the one who has 
been deceived than the deceiver who will remain most anxious ‘to 
make friends. 

Forgiveness to the injured does belong. 

But they ne’er i)ardon who have done the wrong. 

The discarded one will be only too ready for reconciliation, for 
hope dies hard, and it is long before he can persuade himself that 
things may not be again as they have been before. 

But we are insensibly being drawn into a dissertation on love, 
which only concerns our present purpose in so far as it affects the 
prospects of friendship. 

Happy are they (and they are many) whom circumstances have 
allowed to slip imperceptibly from the relation of lovers into that of 
friends, to whom sadness only comes from the thought expressed by 
Hartley Coleridge 

Wo only meet on earth 
That we may hnow how sad it is to part. 

Man cannot enjoy supreme happiness here without running the 
terrible risk of surviving it. ‘ It is a hflzardous kind of happiness,’ 
Mr. Andrew Lang has written, ‘ that attends great affection. Your 
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capital is always at the mercy of failures^ of death, of jealousy, of 
estrangement.’ 

Circumstances may prove too strong for us, and we may lose that 
which we rightly prize most highly. But let us not earn the bitter¬ 
ness of losing it through neglect of the simple means which tend to 
secure it, for that is what brings some of us to long to pass a 
sponge over the record: ay, or to lay a doth wet with tears so 
closely over the features of the past that it shall never breathe 
again. Yet we cannot afford to look no more on the departed : we 
shall never see the like of it again here below. 

Our broken friendsbips wo deplore. 

And loves of youth that are no more; 

No after friendsliips e'er can raise 
The endearments of our early days. 

If we were to forget them, what sweetness would be left in life? 
We profess our belief in a Sun of Righteousness, but all that is known 
of the sunrise to many of us in this murk valley of the Shadow of 
Death is the brightness reflected from the faces of those who have 
reached a higher standing than it seems possible for us ever to do. 


Herbeut Maxwell. 
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^LA JEUNE BELGIQUE 


Literary Paris has of late been distraught, and is indeed still 
seriously exercised, by the real or imaginary hurt to French literature 
from the so-called invasion des barbares. 

With one accord—since the recent effervescence concerning the 
fantastic cult of Walt Whitman by a band of young writers, who 
would not read the. American poet if they could, and know him only 
by a few haphazard translations—the foe has been indicated in the 
north-east: Vennemi, c’est le Beige ! 

The storm has been brewing for some time; practically, since the 
inauguration of the new literary movement in Belgium which began 
about 1880. A year or two ago it seemed as though this storm were 
about to pass into halcyon weather, for the ear of literary Paris was 
charmed by the praises of M. Octave Mirbeau for a young Belgian 
writer, one Maurice Maeterlinck. But the inevitable revolt came. 
It might have been postponed, had not Maeterlinck’s dramas been 
enacted on the Parisian stage. The literary Parisian can stand much 
in the way of novelty, but he is as sensitive to dramatic proprieties 
as a young widow ’to the attitude of men. The ‘ wrath of Lutece ’ 
has come forth to challenge and vanquish Belgian assurance. The 
Belgic national ideal is crucified in the martyred reputation of M. 
Maeterlinck. A year or two ago this representative Franco-Fleming 
was a hero in Paris. He was credited with more of the deep world- 
sorrow than the author of Hamlet: he had more romance than the 
author of Romeo and Juliet. Now he is a barbarian, a foreigner, a 
Teutonic dreamer, a tiresome person whose chosen tongue happens 
to be French, but whose mind is Flemish, whose manner is Walloon: 
a mediocrity, and—for there is depth beneath depth—a Belgian 
mediocrity! 

The actual aspect of what Francois Coppee calls la maladie 
septentrionale, however, is surely indicative of a condition of tem¬ 
porary disturbance merely. ‘ L’exoti.sme c’est tout-a-l’heure une 
curiosite normale et fortiliante.’ 

‘Apres Tolstoi, Ibsen : apics Il)sen. tStrindberg: apres Strindberg, 
Maeterlinck ’—this is the dolorous refrain of that literary prOtCstant, 
M. Pessard. The polemic indulged in by him and his more eminent 
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confrirea, MM. Francois Copp4e; Lemaitre, Theuriet' Barr^s, and 
Francisque Sarcey against M, Maeterlinck is in reality directed 
against the restlessly alert, active, even revolutionary band of young 
writers known, more or less appropriately, by the collective designation 
la jmne Belgique. 

An influential band of Belgic writers exists, then ? To many the 
information will doubtless have the attraction of novelty. We have 
aU heard of Maurice Maeterlinck : a few know that one of the most 
remarkable of living realists, Georges Eekhoud, writes now in 
Flemish, now in French, but always in passionate accord with the 
racial and national Belgic sentiment. Of the rest, most of us know 
nothing. The name of the late Emile de Laveleye is familiar, but 
as that of a publicist or occasional critic, not as that of a man of 
letters in the strict use of the term. 

For more than a decade, as it happens, an interesting and 
highly significant literary movement has evolved in Belgium. 
This renaissance, for such it is, is quite distinct from the slowly 
waning Flemish literary revival which took on a new vitality 
about the time of the Franco-German conflict; and, on the other 
hand, from the somewhat insipid ‘ French tradition,’ which has the 
actual or partly imaginary status of official and conservative recog¬ 
nition. 

This movement, be it noted, arose under conditions and in cir¬ 
cumstances practically similar to those which determined in France 
the foundation of the famous Parnasse of 1866. The aim of the 
Belgic, as of the French Parnassiens was, in the words of one of the 
most noteworthy, not to create a particular poetic school, but to 
bring about a reaction against literary ignorance, disorder, and 
general backbonelessness (amorphia'me afnbiaTU) : not to open a 
little private chapel, but to clear and garnish afresh ‘ la grande eglise 
ou r^gnent la religion d^sinteressee de I’art et le respect de la forme.’ * 
This brotherhood of a Pamasse belgique has naturally had its schisms 
and defections. Its latest apologist, M. Gilkin, admits this ; but he 
adds that since 1887 (when La Parnasse de la Jeune Belgique was 
published) the group of new men has remained almost intact, and is 
proud of having maintained steadfastly the demands of the funda¬ 
mental laws of French poetry without hurt to, or transformation of, 
those particular aspects and methods of thought and sentiment 
characteristic of every patriotic Belgian—the legacy of his race, of 
his northern climate, and of that political condition which has given 
his country an intermediate situation between the most powerful. 


* Once more, alack,.the inability to see ourselves as others see us. Thus, M. 
■Jules Lemaitre (writing in 1886) : • Bien plus, je crois que I’ignorance de beaucoup de 
jounes ficrivains est une des causes de leur originalitd—je le dis sans naillerie. . . . 
Co sont en r6alit6 des primitifs, des sauvages—mais des sauvages A la fin d’uno vi jillo 
civilisation et avec des nerfs trSs dSlicats.’ 
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as well as the most ocbidental, of the Latin peoples, and the most, 
potent of the Grermanic races. 

The Belgians claim that they are producing a national literature. 
Many influential French critics refuse to acknowledge this Belgic 
literary output as anything more than the transfrontier radiation of 
the central luminary. Other and not less trustworthy students 
declare that, meanwhile, Belgic literature is a dependent ally (still, 
an ally, not lineal progeny), and that ere long it will probably 
become as distinctly and recognisably national as is possible for any 
Literature expressed in a language which is its own by adoption only 
or through complex accident. 

To one who has closely studied the whole movement in its inti¬ 
mate and extra-national bearings, as well as in its individual manifes¬ 
tations and aberrations, its particular and collective achievement in 
the several literary genres, there is no question as to the radical 
distinction between Belgic and French literature. Whether there 
be a great future for the first is almost entirely dependent on the 
concurrent political condition of Belgium. If Germany were to- 
appropriate the country, it is almost certain that only the Flemish 
spirit would retain its independent vitality, and even that probably 
only for a generation or two. But if Belgium were absorbed by 
France, Brussels would almost immediately become as insignificant 
a literary centre as is Lyons or Bordeaux, or be, at most, not more 
independent of Pai'is than is JMarseilles. Literary Belgium would be 
a memory within a year of the hoisting of the French tricolour 
from the Scheldt to Liege. Meanwhile the whole energy of ‘ Young 
Belgium ’ is, consciously or unconsciously, concentrated in the effort 
to withstand Paris. 

Of course, everyone who follows the drift of continental literature 
knows that Belgium is, at least, above the productive level of Portugal 
or Greece. But, even in France, the misapprehension is too prevalent 
that this sudden renaissance, amid the Flemish and Walloon ‘ bar¬ 
barians,’ concurs with the advent of Maurice Maeterlinck. 

The author of La Princesse Maleim is a man of genius. His, 
no doubt, is the most interesting literary personality among the 
many more or less interesting personalities of ‘Young Belgium.’" 
But he is not (pace M. Octave Mirbeau) a Belgic Shakespeare; he 
is not, in his dramatic method, the absolute innovator he has been 
represented to be; and he is not the chief poet, or even one of the 
leading poets, of his country. In a word, he is one of a group, and 
is himself, as a literary force, as directly the outcome of circumstances 
as the group to which he adheres is the natural result of the causes 
which induced a Belgic renaissance. 

No doubt, an adequate account of this renaissance would have to 
comprise the Flemish as well as the Walloon and Gallic aims and 
accomplishment. It is impracticable, naturally, to attempt even an 
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outline of such an account in the present article. We must consider 
Belgic literature ‘ d’expression franjaise ’ posterior to its inoculation 
with its most fortunate strain, that which the critics call le flan- 
dricisme. 

We all know the national motto of Belgium : ‘ Union is strength.’ 
The ablest writers of the Franco-Flemish Netherlands recognised its 
aptness. There was no room for amational Flemish literature, nor yet 
could the Franco-Belgians hold their own against Gallic influences 
without alliance, and, indeed, practical identification with, the 
patriotic sons of Flanders. Fusion had already gone far; the new 
movement had begun, when, in 1881, Henri Conscience, at the end 
of his notable speech before the Eoyal Academy of Belgium, on the 
‘ Histoire et Tendances de la Litterature Flamande,’ concluded with 
those significant, often quoted, and, to a Belgian, inspiring words- — 

Flamands, Wallons, 

Co no sont la quo dea prdnoms: 

Beige est notro iiom de famille! 

This was a note often sounded, but not listened to, throughout the 
country, from the Dutch Scheldt to the French Meuse, till Henri 
Conscience uttered it with an earnestness which, coming from him, 
carried conviction. So far back as five and forty years ago the 
Flemish poet Nolet de Brauwere urged the same plea : ‘ Let us all 
put our lutes into one accord, and dedicate our music to our native 
land—the native land of each of us, whether Walloon or Fleming! ’ 
No movement of vital importance is ever made. It must grow. 
The men must be in evidence before they congregate in a league, as 
there must be natural leaders in a mob or an army before mani¬ 
fold causes bring the needed men to the front. Thus was it 
with ‘la jeune Belgique’ of the Farnasse of 1887, the ‘Young 
Belgium’ which looks to Henri Conscience and Picard with reve¬ 
rence, but whose aims are inspired, whose minds are influenced, whose 
language is coloured, by a passionate modernity which has little heed 
for what is of the past in point of manner and selection. The 
designation had been bandied about a good deal—had indeed been 
used as the name of a periodical—but was not of national import till 
the publication, in 1887, of La Parnasae des PoUes Beiges, the pro- 
mtnciamiento by the band of writers who had definitively adopted 
the signal appellation ‘ la jeune Belgique ’ and the implied motto 
Po’o Arte. 

The movement, as we now know it, may be said to begin—in so 
far as any complicated literary development can be said to begin in 
any one year, or through the propulsion of any one writer—with a 
significant little volume of verse published in 1876 : M. Theodore 
Hannon’s Vingt-quatre Coups de Sonnets. This is where we first 
hear definitely the new note. It is the note of Parnassien 
modernity—a note of revolt, of a revolt as distinct from the cheap 
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cynicism of the Byronic school as from the purely intellectual pessi¬ 
mism which has long been the vogue in Germany : of a reversion to 
the old monkish doctrine that we are all, men and women, thoroughly 
given over to the Devil, and that no good thing can come out oi 
modern life (with a paradoxical harping upon its carnal delights 
which savours of sympathetic enjoyment rather than of reprobation); 
and of conviction that not to be nellrotic is to be outside the pale of 
endurable existence, and that to be a contented bourgeois is to be 
thrice damned. With this ‘ modem note ’ there is always aspiration: 
too often, however, we find the aspiration, here among these young 
Belgians as elsewhere, somewhat paas^e, not to say got up for the 
occasion. Not quite infrequently, I admit, I have been reminded of a 
sentence of Mr. Eichard Whiteing’s in hiswitty and charming romance 
The Island: the Advmtures of a Person of Quality t ‘ The great 
mark of all progressive nations is that stmggle of each man to make 
some other do his dirty work for him, which is commonly known as 
aspiration for the higher life.’ 

But the modern note in its wider and finer sense is also to be 
discerned among the Belgian authors even of the elder generation. 
We find it markedly in Charles de Coster, for instances: an eminent 
writer with whose death in 1879 the old regime gave place to the 
new, though not rudely or abruptly, as all Belgium had, in more or 
less degree, been wrought preparedly by the genuine power and new 
spirit in L^gendes Flamandea (1857), Contes Braban^ons (1861), and 
particularly in his now famous chef-d'oeuvre, La Legende d'Ulen- 
spiegel (1868). This note is likewise audible, it goes almost without 
saying, in the work of Henri Conscience. But with these exceptions 
the Belgium phalanx, before 1880, was not a formidable one. No 
one now reads Desmoulin or Baillet, Gillion or Nizet, or even 
Maurice Duchastel. So slightly were the new men recognised, that 
in 1880 an eminent critic spoke of Charles Potvin as ‘ our best living 
poet’—Potvin, an able and conscientious litterateur, but certainly 
no master of words either in prose or verse. Even then certain 
writers had struck an unmistakable note. Even then the strong 
spirits of the elder and younger generation were knocking loudly at 
the door; and Edmond Picard, Georges Eekhoud, Max Waller, 
Camille Lemonnier, Georges Eodenbach, Emile Verhaeren, Charles 
Van Lerberghe, Fernand Severin, and others of scarce less note, 
had actually crossed the threshold. 

‘ Young Belgium ’ was fortunate in the friends it won or who 
voluntarily welcomed it with gladly proffered aid. To two men in 
particular the writers of to-day owe a deep debt—to the veteran 
Edmond Picard, for his own able work in some degree, still more for 
his critical proclamations collectively entitled Pro Arte ; and, above all, 
for his incessant heed and ready advice, for that sympathy and help¬ 
fulness which have won for him the appellation ‘ the Belgic Maecenas ’; 
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and to the late Maurice Warlomont (‘ Max WuUot '), the generally 
recognised founder of La Jeum Belgique as we know it to-^y, a 
man of singular charm, ability, and influence. 

Even in Brussels (in the words of a satirical critic), ond might, in 
1883, have heard of the existence of the league of lea Jeunea. The 
movement was then In full swing, the wave bearing on its crest, 
among others, Picard, and Max Waller, Lemonnier, and Verhaeren, 
and Eekhoud. With the foundation of the now rare periodical La 
PlHade,^ and its more robust confrere La J&ime Belgique^ this move- 
'ment had at last become a recognised factor. Of course absolute 
solidarity was not to be expected. In 1886, Camille Lemonnier went 
to Paris, there to begin anew a brilliant career with Happe-Chair, the 
Germinal of Belgium, as it has been called. There, moreover, were 
already domiciled Georges Rodenbach (a Franco-Flemish poet and 
novelist of genuine talent lost in Paris journalism), the well-known 
J. K. Huysmans, Leopold Stapleaux, and G. Vautier. Other and 
more serious schisms or departures took place, but the essential 
solidarity of the movement, more particularly in poetic literature, 
became evident by the highly significant and important Pamaase de 
la Jeune Belgique, published, as already stated, in 1889. Thereafter 
it was no longer seemly even for the most adverse critics to deny that 
Belgium had at last produced a literature to which it might make a 
fair claim as distinctively its own. 

To return to the beginning of the movement. Since what 
Belgian historians call their romantic epoch, the generation younger 
than that just on the wane at the time of the Franco-Prussian war 
knew only five native authors of whom it could be proud—Charles de 
Coster, Henri Conscience, Camille Lemonnier, Octave Pirmez, and 
Andre Van Hasselt. Of these only the third was in ‘ war-paint ’ 
towards the end of the seventh decade of the century. 

To found and carry on, in the front of organised opposition 
and contumely, official sneers, irresponsible enmity, and, for a time, 
the profound public apathy, a periodical entitled La Jeune Belgique, 
with a programme obnoxious to the great majority of possible readers, 
and a staff composed of writers either wholly unfamiliar or known 
mainly by disrepute, was a creditable as well as a hazardous under¬ 
taking. To Max Waller, as Maurice Warlomont to the last preferred 
to be designated, this high credit is due. At his call to arms he was 
joined at once by such brilliant lieutenants as Eekhoud, Albert 
Giraud, Emile Verhaeren, Iwan Gilkin • later by almost every poet 
and romancist who has made any reputation whatever. To colourless 
verse, to effete or anaemic prose, this phalanx, recruited and led by 

® Not to be confounded with La PlHade published in Paris; though in that still 
rarer periodical, I may add, Maeterlinck (then content to sign his Flemish baptismal* 
name, Mooris), and I believe also Van Lerberghe, Gr6goire Le Koy, and perhaps 
Ephraim Mikhael, made each his ddbut in literature. 
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Max yi^aller, responded, says a necrologist of M. Warlomont—‘ par 
des vers puissants et des proses pleines d’exub^rance, de sante et 
de vie.’ 

Max Waller will always hold a high place in the history of modern 
Belgian literature. But he will hold it as a pioneer. In a sense he 
is a captain of a new departure; as Dry den was in England, as 
Chateaubriand was in France, as Gogol was in Russia. But he was 
neither a Gogol, a Chateaubriand, nor a Dryden. Meanwhile it is 
natural his countrymen should be kindly in their praise of his work. 
What he has left will not, however, survive, save for the student. 
When the personal tradition of the man is no longer extant he will have 
ceased to be remembered by Daisy, Lysiane de Lysias, or Greta- 
Friedmann, or even by his earlier and most notable prose book La 
Vie Bite, and possibly not even by his charming volume of verse. 
Airs de Flute, or Flute d Siehel as it came to be called. 

That was a goodly assertion that the verse and prose of the 
younger men was full of exuberance, of health, and of life. Obviously, 
however, there are differences of opinion as to the true definition or 
the proper significance of these abstractions. 

The two most ‘Parnassien of the Pamassiens’ are Theodore 
Hannon and Iwan Gilkin. Both, moreover, are fond of insisting on 
exuberance (joy), health (joyous living), and life (more or less un¬ 
conventional experience). One of them, indeed, wrote the eulogium 
of Max Waller’s ‘ phalanx.’ Let us glance at the poetry of these 
young Davids. 

M. Hannon followed his Vingt-quatre Coups de Sonnets with his 
remarkable Rimes de Joie. This collection of verse won for him 
at a later date such designations as ‘ the Belgian Laforgue,’ ‘ the 
Belgian Rimbaud,’ and even ‘the Belgian Verlaine.’ But M. Hannon 
is not a supreme artist in words, nor has he either the poignant 
personal note of the poet of Les Illuminations or the marked indivi¬ 
duality of the author of Moralites Legendaires. A nicer estimate 
would be one that ranked him a brilliant apprentice to the great poet of 
Les Fleurs duMal. Baudelaire, indeed, is the paramount influence in 
the moulding of the collective poetic genius of Young Belgium. Even 
in one point where some of our not too widely-read younger critics 
attribute novelty to the productions of certain of the newer French 
and Spanish poets, to the Dutch ‘ sensitists,’ and to one or two English 
imitators—the use of colour-words to convey particular emotions or 
conditions—even here the new note, clear and mellow, was sounded by 
Baudelaire. This impeccable artist, who so invariably adopted ‘ des 
adjectifs avec premeditation,’ has anticipated Rend Ghiland a host of 
others in, for instance, these lines, at once so lovely and so significant: 

H est dee parfums frais comme des cliairs d’enfants, 

Doux comme les hautbois, verts comme les prairies. 

Les parfums, les couleurs, et les sons se r^pondent. 
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By Rimes de Joie,. M. Hannon must not be taken as indicating 
■* Songs of Joy.’ ‘ Joie ’ with him has the significance of the word in 
another collocation—‘ fiUe de joie.’ His rhymes are of the gaiety, the 
sensuous seduction, the animal appeal, in a sense the spiritual allure, 
of the life which is of the flesh, of the earth earthy. He is in this 
respect but the emphasised type of his kindred among ‘ les jeunes.’ 
‘ 0 ! Femme, Femme! toi qui fais Thumanite monomane! ’ cries Jules 
Laforgue in his MoraliUs LSgendaires. And to a veritable obsession 
by ‘ the eternal feminine ’ is due the most striking work of Hannon, 
Oilkin, and other fin-de-si^cle poets of Belgium ; as, indeed, of the 
painter-etcher, Felicien Kops, and others of his kindred. This vision 
of animal womanhood dominates the imagination of these latter-day 
* barbares prccieux.’ For le Nu, they have substituted le DinudL 
Woman is a ‘ blanche chatte humaine ’ for M. Van Beers : something 
between ‘ une ange perdue et une fouine ’ for M. Eops : a seductive 
aspect of damnation forM, Gilkin : an expensive vice for M. Hannon: 
for one or two a wandering voice from a lost land ; for others a con¬ 
suming or a paralysing breath—‘ la voix feminine arrivee au fond des 
volcans et des grottes arctiques.’ ® 

M. Huysinans is an acute and subtle critic. He deserves atten¬ 
tion, therefore, when he writes so emphatically as he does in his 
prefatory note to the second (1881) edition of Rimes de Joie. 
Theodore Hannon has in his work, he says, ‘ une saveur particuliere, 
un gout de terroir flamand, complique d’un arome tr^s-fin de ner- 
visme.’ So far, so good. A glance will satisfy anyone as to the 
actuality of a particular savour in Rimes de Joie, though some will 
define it otherwise than as a delicate aroma. Again, the poet dis¬ 
plays an extraordinary ‘ sollicitude inquiete pour les raffinements 
mondains.’ True, he certainly does. 

En rtSsumd, malgr^ ses quelques cahots de rimes et ses quelqties emberlificotis 
■de phrases, le volume est, en attendant les oeuvres rfialistes plus larges, plus fortes, 
•confues d’apros uu proc6d(5 que j’ignore encore, I’un des recueils de vers les plus 
iiittSressants qui aient paru depuis des anndes. . . . Par li, los Rimes de Joie so 
rattachent, comme une amusante fantaisiu, au grand mouvemcnt de naturalisme. 

This was written in the autumn of 1879 ; it would be interesting to 
know what M. Huysmans would say by way of confirmation or modi¬ 
fication in this autumn of 1893. A ‘ proud hosannah of the flesh ’ 
la chair feminine,’ needless to say) goes through this notable con¬ 
tribution ‘ to the great movement of Naturalism.’ 

The Port Mignon of this poet has little in common with the 
Bimini of the dreamers.* It is probably one of those havens referred 
to by Ben Jonson—‘ the ports of Death are sins.’ M. Huysmans re¬ 
serves his highest praise for the poem entitled ‘ Opoponax.’ It opens, 

• A. Rimbaud, Barbare. 

* '. . . Port Mignon, 

Oil mes dfisirs ont jotfi I’ancre.’ 
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according to Mm, with ‘ une fanfare triomphale du comet, pen a 
peu I’orchestre entier s’allume et eoutient du beau fracas de ces 
timbales et de ces cuivres, I’hymne qui s’elance, chantant les vertus 
libertines du glorieuz parfum/ This hath a sound of nonsense. The 
masterpiece in question opens thus— 

Opoponax! nom tres bizarre, 

Et parfum plus bizarre encor ? 

Opoponax, le son du cor 
Est pale aupr^s de ta fanfare! 

The whole poem—as ‘ Les Litanies de 1’Absinthe,’ and othersjof 
the kind—is an exposition of Baudelaire’s text, ‘ Les parfums, les 
couleurs, et les sons se repondent.’ The reader will find it, if he will 
—in company with eight or nine companion pieces—in the Pamosse 
de la Jeune Belgique. lie can there enjoy its * abracadabrant 
arome’ to the full. ‘D’autres morceaux suivent, d’une maladie 
vraiment rejouissante, entr’autres, le “ Maquillage,” cet extraordinaire 
hosannah, celebrant le charme dolent des epidermes fanes.’ But as 
a matter of fact one has soon too much of this ‘ charme,’ whether 
‘ dolent ’ or ‘ abracadabrant ’ (whatever that may mean). There 
are lines which even M. Iluysmans qualifies as of ‘ une corruption 
troublante,’ 

The most famous thing in the book, however—a couplet that 
spread throughout Belgium and France with the venomous rapidity 
of cholera-morbus—occurs as the conclusion of a poem called 
‘ Grisaille ’:— 

Amour, Amour, on t’a bien dit 
Un contact couteux d’^pidcrmes. 

Probably the cynicism of depravity has never gone beyond this. 
Whoever M. Hannon’s Musa Consolatrix may be, she is certainly 
worthy of his lines to ‘ une vierge Byzantine ’— 

Certe die est plus originale 
Que virginale. 

It is true that in this poet’s best work there is an exquisite art. 

‘ Chinoiserie ’ has a grace and remote charm that makes it worthy of 
comparison with the masterpieces in Emaux et Camees. But from 
first to last the Rimes de Joie are obtrusively salacious. They may 
be, like the body of the lady in ‘ Maigreurs,’ ‘ s4duisant comme un 
sonnet:’ but—there are sonnets and sonnets. It is to be feared 
that M. Hannon,^ough not, I hope, one of his drear company of 
‘ buveurs de phosphore ’ or even a practical devotee of that absinthe 
whose praises he sings so ecstatically, has imbibed a perilous draught 
from that intoxicating stream whereby stands Woman with one hand 
pointing to (vide Les Illuminatiom) the flaming volcanoes, and with 
the other to arctic caverns. 

If, as some have fancied, each of us (though for the present let 
us confine ourselves to saying ‘each poet’) has a ‘double’ somewhere 
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in the wide world, M. Iwan Crilkin might be taken to be the counter¬ 
part of the author of The (jity of Dr^adfid Night. His pessimism is 
not less profound. But he is a fin Ae si^cle Belgium, and Jamea 
Thomson was only a British poet who found dissipation too like unto- 
masked tragedy to treat of it save with a deep if dramatically dis¬ 
guised horror. M. Iwan Gilkin is, of all the dicadmts, French or 
Belgian, the most sombre in his imaginings. Even in his titles ho 
is more suggestive of Poe than of a singer of the joy of life. His 
first and in some respects his most remarkable book is called La 
Damnation de VArtiste : his second Tenhhrea. These young poets 
are either very conscious of the rare quality of their work, or are pro¬ 
foundly suspicious of the reluctance of their countrymen to part 
with their francs for ‘ the immortal beauty of the flawless line; ’ for 
M. Iwan Gilkin deserts the usual 3 francs 50 centimes for the im¬ 
pressive 15 francs; M. Emile Verhaeren asks 12 francs for his ^^am- 
heaux Noirs or his Dihdcles; and M. Gr5goire Le Eoy expects the 
more modest sum of 10 francs for his exposition of how Mon cceur 
'pleure d’autrefois. ^ 

M. Gilkin might have chosen the following sentence firom Guy 
de Maupassant/s ‘ L’Endormeuse ’ as the motto of his books: ‘ J’ai 
senti I’infamie trompeuse de la vie, comme personne plus que moi ne 
I’a sentie/ It is regrettable that his vision is often so perverted, his 
sentiment so morbid, his determination to be gloomy and despairing 
and generally ‘tenebrious ’ so obvious; for with all his shortcomings 
•he is a poet of genuine power and even (on his restricted highest 
level) of distinction. He is too much addicted—in the ironical words 
of M. Bruneti^re in his article on *Le Symbolisme Contemporain' 
(in the Revue des Deux Mondes for April 1891)—to ‘I’instrumentation 
d’un rhjthme polymorphe, allie d’un verbe ondulatoire.’ But he has 
a high sense of style, and, while himself possessor of a style, occasion¬ 
ally attains style. ‘ II se passionne pour la passion.’ He is in love 
with Beauty. He vibrates to the joy of life— 

O bontd de la vie! 0 santd du soleil J 

‘ Come unto me,’ he cries in his ecstasy, ‘ come unto me, all ye who 
are young and athirst for beautiful life, and I will lead you by sweet 
ways aflower with the breaths of lovers’ kisses ’: ‘ Laissez venir . . . 
laissez venir a moi les beaux adolescents.’ It is strange after this, 
or after such a solemn adjuration as this verse frdm his strange and 
impressive ‘ Litanies ’— 

Surnaturelle, calme et pulssante Beauts, 

Fontaine de sant<$, miroir d’^trangetd, 

Ecoutez-moi I 

—to find our minister of Apollo stoop to such obscure vision and dull 
satiety of belief as in the following (and it must be admitted equally 
typical) sonnet-octave:— 
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Dans la rue, au thiSatrc, au bal, je ddcompose 

Les visages, Toujours j’y retrouve le mal, 

Qui sous les teints cuivrds, la graisse ou la chlorose, 

Ddcoupe en grima^ant un profil d’animal. 

La brute qui v6gete au fond de Tame impose 

Au galbo Icntement son rictus bestial. 

D’etre humain se dissout et se m«5tamorphose 

En cbien, en bouc, en pore, en hyene, en cbacal. 

Alas ! can it be ibat tbe wanderer by the halcyon ‘ royaume en 
fleur des baisers eternels,’ the ecstatic poet from whose lips we heard 
‘0 bonte de la vie! 0 santc du Soleil!’ can see nothing in humanity 
but irredeemable evil, must view each face of man or woman as ‘ un 
profil d’animal,’ and can find no more generous category for his fellows 
than that comprising the dog, the goat, the pig, the hyena, and the 
jackal I Which is the Iwan Gilkin : the poet of life and beauty, or the 
poet of decay and corruption ? One, surely, must be sincere; the 
other insincere, or perversely wrought to accept mirage for reality. 
For^this gloom of his is no lovely melancholy, that shadow of life, of 
joy, of beauty. It is a vision of the corruptible seen across miasma. 
But the author of Tenehres is of the uplands by grace of his best gift: 
why should he make himself one with the newt and the blindwonn ? 

M. Gilkin is fairly well represented in the Pametsse de la Jeune 
Belgique. Even in these few poems the reader will encounter many 
of those sonorous lines which give this young poet an almost Marlowe- 
like distinction— 

La nuit, sur le ziSnith, debout comme un h(5raut. 

Lumineusement roule une lune couple 

Dans le silence noir et la terreur de I’air. 

Est-ce I’unge sonnant la trompette de fer ? 

Beuglant sur la cite sa clameur rauque et mome ? 

From first to last there is unmistakably something of ‘ h' gout 
de terroir flamand.’ It is no French poet 

Of the clear glow divine. 

The flawless sunlit line, 

but the countryman of Van Lerberghe and Maeterlinck, who cries in 
his dolorous * Eime de reve malheureux ’— 

En toi j’adore, enfant des sinistres Destins, 

L’llorreur fascinatrice et la Bizarrerie. ■ 

• 

, It is regrettable, however, that the anthology in question does not 
include some of the finer poems, as, for example, ‘ Israfel ’ (firom 
La Damnation de VArtiste), ‘’mid the high amber and ebony 
palaces of heaven.’ 

To neither M. Hannon nor M. Gilkin, I am afraid, could their 
most enthusiastic eulogists apply what an indignant French apologist 
exclaimed on behalf of a ‘ martyr’s ’ work, ‘ II n’y a pas la de quoi faire 
rougir une ^pici^re, ou palir un gendarme.’ Truth to tell, much of 
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this maladroit handling of salacious themes is-altogether remote 
from a purely artistic passion for the beautiful in any guise. Too 
often it is mere vulgarity. In a sense the most regrettable thing is 
not the vulgarity', but the authors’ ignorance that they are dis¬ 
mounted from Pegasus and are standing in the mire. Good for both 
the poets just named, and for so many other of-their confreres, would 
be a breath of that ‘ 41an genial ’—in the word§ of Erast^ne Eamiro— 
‘ cet elan genial, qui chasse, comme un vent irresistible, les scories des 
impressions vulgaires,’ 

M. Iwan Gilkin, however, was hardly one of the inaugurators of 
the new movement. Before 18SfO Kodenbach had published his 
(surely mediocre) Tristesses and other volumes, Eekhoud his sole 
collection of verse, Myrtes et Cyprls, and other books. Strangely 
enough to those who are not au eourant with everything concerning 
‘ La Jeune Belgique,’ neither is represented in the Pamasse. The 
omission of the author of La Jeunesse Blanche and Le R^gne du 
Silence is certainly a mistake. These books have a remote dreamy 
beauty, constantly reminiscent of and inspired by the old dead cities 
of Flanders—reflecting, as the unrippled waters of those deserted 
to^vns, 

Des nuages, des toxirs, et de longs peupliers. 

As a novelist, also, Georges Eodenbach is worthy of note. His Art en 
Exit is as unlike conventional French fiction as his most exigent 
Flemish compatriot could wish. But, both as poet and novelist, he 
is hopelessly adrift in the maelstrom of Paris journalism. As for 
the exclusion of Georges Eekhoud, that may be on account of the 
eminent novelist’s not being considered as a poet at all. From 
this opinion no unbiassed critic could differ. Eekhoud, the Mau¬ 
passant of the Low Countries, the literary historian, looms gigantic 
in the van of the Belgian renaissance—Eekhoud, the author of 
Myrtes et Cypres, &c., is insignificant. The gulf is as wide as 
that which divides Mr. Lecky the historian from Mr. Lecky the 
writer in verse. But I remember at least one light and dexterous 
poem (‘ Xaviola ’), of an easy grace and the happiest insouciance 
though I can recall only a stanza—one that hummed in my ears for 
days after I first read it:— 

Si I’anecdote est Idgere, 

Excusez-moi, tres-cher frere 

Ji^syite, pardonnez-moi: 

On dtait sous la B^gence. 

Les mceurs ont changd, je pense; 

On suit mieux la sainte loi. 

Mon cLer frere, excusez-moi. 

It is not in verse, however, but in the prose of Kees Doorik, Ker^ 
messes, NouveUes Kermises, La Eouvdle Carthage, Le Cycle Patv- 
bviaire, that one must study this powerful though gloomy writer. 
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The cordmra of Belgium are a small but really noteworthy body. 
After Eekhoud, let me recommend to those readers who may be 
unacquainted with the Belgian writers, Louis Delattre’s Contes de 
mon Village, and Eugene Demolder’s Contes d’Yperdamme. The 
latter is a model of its kind. Mention should also be made of the 
Contes d Marjolaine and Les Ckarneux of Georges Gamir, that 
‘ Wallon Wallonais ’; .Albert Giraud’s Le Scribe, &c., and Henry 
Maubel’s Quelqu'un d'aujourd’hui and singularly charming Miette. 
There are many others, but these seem to me particularly representa¬ 
tive. Among the several writers of that species of conte, or allegory, 
or fantasy, now generally called ‘ Proses-lyriques ’— & genre cultivated 
among the young Belgian poets and romancists with singular success 
—1 must mention especially M. Arnold Goffin. Excellent and sug¬ 
gestive as are Delzire Moris, Journal d’Andr6, and Moucime, this 
most able writer is seen at his highest artistic attainment in the 
charming conies of his recently published Le Fou Raisonnable. In 
point of art, no living Frenchman has, in this particular genre, excelled 
this series, unless in the just published Mimes of Marcel Schwob, 
The alphabetical arrangement of the contributors’ names in the 
‘ Contents ’ of La Parnasse de la Jeune Belgique gives this sequence: 
Emile Van Arenbergh, Paul Berber, Andre F'ontainas, Georges 
Gamir, Iwan Gilkin, Valdre Gibe, Octave Gilbon, Albert Giraud, 
Th<5odore Hannon, Paul Lamber, C. Van Lerberghe, Gregoire Le 
Eoy, Maurice Maeterlinck, Leon Montenaeken, Fernand Severin, 
Lucien Solvay, Helene Swarth, and Max Waller. The Hst is, as any 
student of Belgian literature will recognise at a glance, far from 
being adequately representative. Not only do we miss Eodenbach, 
but that Cyril Tourneur of the movement, Auguste Jenart; Fernand 
Baudoux, also, with his Rhythmes vieux ; Joan Develle, author of Les 
Horizons Hant6s ; Maurice Desombiaux, Eobert Chantrailles, Paul 
Dulac, Arthur Dupont, author of VEnvoi des Reves ; Max Elskamp,the 
promising young poet of Dominical and the quaintly entitled Saluta-^ 
tions, dont d’Angeliques; Itibere da Cunha, with his Prdudes, with 
their Portuguese savour; Gustave Kahn, whose Palais Nomades and 
Chansons d'Amant are among the best-known books of the minor 
poets in France; the somewhat mythical Comte de Lautreamont, 
author of the most ‘ grovelly ’ hook of the century, the happily rare 
Cha/nts de Maldoror (though, indeed, Maldoror itself comprises 
nothing in verse); Charles Sluyts, with his promising L’Appel des 
Voix] Pierre Lout's, author of Astart^', Albert Mockel, whose 
Chanifahle un peu naive attracted much attention; Paul G^rardy, 
author of Les Chansons Naives —besides many other writers of note' 
or promise whose names I do not recall at the moment. Yes: here 
are two other strange omissions: though, in the instance of Henri de 
Eegnier, I may be mistaken in attributing to hiTu Walloon nationality 
—De Eegnier and the late Maurice Dormal. This young poet of 
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Brabant, whose untimely death occurred three years ago, has often 
seemed to me the poetic analogue of David G-ray. He resembled 
the Scottish youth at least in his o*er-reaching ambition, in the 
exquisite small remainder of really notable work, and in the tragedy 
of death in youth with unfulfilled hopes and aims. 

Apart from those already specially alluded to, the most distin¬ 
guished of the Pamassiens are Fernand Severin, Gregoire Le Eoy, 
Andrd Fontainas, and Albert Giraud. Of these, only the first has 
any suggestion of what can fairly be called genius. His Le Lye and 
Le Don d'Enfance contain poetry of great beauty, with an exquisite 
sense for nature, the more appellant because the poet does not 
describe but always evokes the scene, the fleeting aspect, the 
quintessential moment. Gregoire Le Eoy’s Mon Coeur pleure 
d'autrefoie is full of delicate fancy and seductive phrasing, but in 
the overwhelming pressure of excellent poetic writing in French he 
cannot be singled out for special honour. Albert Giraud is probably 
more widely appreciated as a romancist and critic than as a poet, 
though a poet the author of Hors du Si^cle, Pierrot Lunaire, Pierrot 
Nardese, and Demises Fetes unquestionably is. M. Giraud is one 
of the sanest and surest critics of literature now writing in French. 
Fontainas may yet distinguish himself; Emile Verhaeren (who is so 
much in sympathy with, though not included in * La Jeune Belgique ’) 
has already done so in, particularly, Lee Flambeaux Noirs and Les 
Debacles. Leon Montenaeken deserves mention. No Belgian has a 
lighter touch, a sweeter, if restricted, lilt. The following haunting 
little song by him has been attributed to a dozen different French 
poets, old and latter-day, and, if I am not mistaken, even Mr. Andrew 
Lang fathered it on some innocent Frenchman:— 

Pen de Chose 
La vie cst vaino: 

Un peu d’amour, 

Un peu de haine . . . 

Et puis—bonjour! 

La vie est brfeve: 

Un peu d’espoir, 

Un peu de reve . . , 

Et puis—bon soir! 

But in the Parnasse list there are two names of supreme import¬ 
ance in the history of the Belgian renaissance, though neither of com¬ 
manding rank in metrical composition: Charles Van Lerberghe 
and Maurice Maeterlinck. To these should be added the lesser 
but still noteworthy name of a third exponent of the drame 
intime, Auguste Jenart: a writer whose neglect by his fellows 
and the Belgian public has always to me been a source of 
surprise. 

It is disappointing to find in the poetry of two such potent literary 
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temperaments so little of the same distinctive quality as is readily 
discernible in the respective dramatic work of either. It need scarce 
detain us at present. I must add that I know too little of M. Van 
Lerberghe’s uncollected verse to attempt to judge it adequately. He 
betrays a marked rapprochement to Eossetti, and to a certain extent 
to Poe. Most of M. Van Lerberghe’s published metrical work, I 
assume, may be read in the Parnasse. It is graceful and has an 
individual charm in such poems as ‘ La Devine ’ and ‘ Un Bois 
Dormant’: while in ‘Solyane’ there is an echo of that austerely 
impressive style which characterises his dramatic masterpiece. 
Maeterlinck is perhaps more natively the poet. He shows himself 
an unmistakable and, as yet, very limited poet in Sevres Chaudes ; 
he displays promise as a conteur in his extremely clever if fantas¬ 
tically archaic ‘ Massacre des Innocents,’ ‘ Onirologie,’ &c.; and he 
has won a place as a critical writer by his scholarly monograph 
on Euysbroeck 1’Admirable and his occasional studies of contemporary 
literature. But it is as an imaginative writer in rarefied prose 
wrought in the dramatic form that he is a new-comer of distinction, 
of genius, and is a literary force which has to be reckoned 
with. As he is represented in the Parnasse by about a third of his 
unique volume of verse, and presumably by pieces chosen by himself, 
he'may be said to be fairly represented. Unlikely masters are sug¬ 
gested in these poems; poets' so distinct as Walt Whitman and 
Edgar Poe. Without his beloved ‘ cygnes ’ and his exclamation 
marks Maeterlinck would be heavily handicapped. * Swans ’ are now 
as commonplace (though apparently as inevitable) in Belgian verse 
as the breeze in the trees in our albums and annuals fifty years ago. 
It would be absolutely safe to say that no Belgian volume of poetry 
has appeared without ‘ cygnes,’ ‘ mensonges,’ ‘ desirs fauves,’ ‘ mon ame 
pale,’ and ‘ femmes lascivieuses ’ (or other expressive epithet). ‘ 0 ’ is 
a deadly pitfall for all ‘ Young Belgium,’ and exclamation marks should 
be looked at by th(‘m with the same menacing disapproval (if secret 
longing) as our Academical painters (of course) regard the labour- 
saving photograph. In one of these poems of Sei'res Chaudes alone, 
consisting as it does of forty-one lines, I have counted no fewer than 
twenty-nine terminal exclamation marks. In the same poem, three 
lines begin with ‘ Oh,’ six with ‘ A,’ and nineteen with ‘ Et.’ This is 
not art, but artifice: that is, the mechanical substitute for art. 
Those repetitive phrasings which IMaeterlinck uses with such effect 
(though sometimes disenchantingly) in-Xa Princesse Maleine, Les 
Aveugles, L’Intruse, Les Sept Princesses, and Pellias et Melisande, 
are also much affected by him in these poems—sometimes, as in 
‘ Ennui,’ by monotonous insistence upon a single word, or noun and 
epithet: in*this instance, ‘paon blanc.’ It is impossible to read 
these hot-house blooms of poetry without wishing for the author 
that ‘ wind Euroclydon ’ for which, he tells us in the opening of 
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‘ Ame,’ he holds himself ready. For, teuly, his soul is too much 
in the shade: ‘ Mon ame! . . . 0 mon ame vraiment trop it 
I’abri! ® 

The real distinction of the contemporary literary movement in 
Belgium lies in the drame intime. This particular form of imagina* 
tive literature has been given new life and significance by M. 
Maeterlinck—^Maeterlinck inspired by Charles Van Lerberghe. It 
has already had a strong influence on recent French literature, 
though naturally the Belgian origin of this influence is not recog¬ 
nised readily in France. ‘ Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth ? ’ 

Broadly, the Belgian movement culminates in this new form— 
relatively new, that is to say. It is a form strangely seductive 
if obviously perilous, and one that has, probably, a remarkable 
future—coming, as it has done, at a time when our most eager 
spirits are solicitous of a wider scope in expression, for a further open¬ 
ing up of alluring ways through the ever-blossoming wilderness of 
art. It may well be that Maeterlinck’s highest service will prove to 
be that of a pioneer—as Chateaubriand’s highest service has not been 
by Pavl et Virginie, but by his Etudes de Nature, having therewith 
directed into new and fresh channels of delight the stream which 
threatened to stagnate in the shallows of an insincere nature-conven¬ 
tion. For, highly suggestive, profoundly interesting, and even fas¬ 
cinating as his best work is, he does not ‘ loom forth, the master.’ 

‘ C’est I’operette de la decadence, apres le drame de Baudelaire,’ 
wrote E. Picard of the d^ut of ‘ Young Belgium.’ Baudelaire is, in 
truth, even yet the tutelary god of ‘ la jeune Belgique.’ In the perusal 
of the writings of the league one almost inevitably comes to identify 
the great French poet with the nation among whom he sojourned 
awhile in anything but unalloyed joy- as the Germans, in that 
Bavarian Wallialla by the Danube, have included Shakespeare among 
their effigies of Teutonic celebrities. There are critics who believe 
that Maurice Maeterlinck will oust the alien master from his 
sovereignty—somewhat forgetful, meanwhile, of the fact that the 
relationship is not closer between these two men than between a 
sculptor and a painter working differently under a common bond. 
That able Belgian critic M. Albert Amay, believes Maeterlinck to be 
‘ among the giants.’ For myself I can regard him only as a worthy 
forerunner of a greater than himself. Yet—he is youn’g, he is still in 
time to unlearn as well as to learn, he enjoys what is for him a 
fortunate environment, he has had fit training; he has a strain, 
perhaps very much more than a strain, of genius. With his supreme 
advantages he may yet appear to his countrymen, to the world, as 

* I may state here that M. Paul Lacomblez, of Brussels, has at present in the press 
a new volume of verse by Maurice Maeterlinck, to be entitled JOa Qitawuille et la 
Besaee. 
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lie now does to such critics as M. Amay in Belgium and M. Mirbeau 
in France. 

It is strange that the imaginative writer who first showed 
Maeterlinck the method and allure of that peculiar dramatic form 
with which the younger man is identified, should be so little known. 
Strange, too, that he should be so austerely reticent, for Charles Van 
Lerberghe has published no book since Les Flaireurs, that epoch¬ 
marking drame intime, brief as it is. Here for the first time we 
encounter that dramatic method which has so impressed readers of 
Msieterlinck’s dramas and episodes. Van Lerberghe does not appear 
to have followed any other writer in his own country or abroad. 
Possibly he has taken a hint from Calderon. There are in that 
writer’s plays dramatic interludes of an extraordinary intensity. It 
is not improbable that the Flemish poet, a curious student of foreign 
literature, should have noted the aptitude of this specific form of 
composition for the expression of a certain quality of imaginative 
thought or emotion not so adequately to be rendered in verse or even 
in highly rarefied prose-narrative. 

The short dramatic episode entitled Les Flaireurs occupies itself 
with a single incident; the death of an old peasant-woman, by night, 
in a lonely cottage in a remote district, with no companion save her 
girlish grandchild. Almost from the outset the reader guesses what 
the nocturnal voices indicate. The ruse of the dramatist is almost 
childishly simple, if its process of development be regarded in 
detail. The impressiveness lies greatly in the cumulative efiect. A 
night of storm, the rain lashing at the windows, the appalling 
darkness without, the wan candle-glow within, a terrified and 
bewildered child, a dying and delirious old woman, an ominous oft- 
repeated knocking at the door, a hoarse voice without, changeful but 
always menacing, mocking or muttering an obscure and horrible 
message: this interwrought, again and again represented, austerely 
tragic byplay—from one point of view, merely the material for 
tragedy—is a profoundly impressive work of art. It is perhaps all 
the more so from the fact that it relies to some extent upon certain 
venerable and even outworn conventionalities. The midnight hour, 
storm, mysterious sounds, the howl of a dog : we are familiar with all 
these ‘ properties.’ They do not now move us. Sheridan Le Fanu 
or Fitzjames O’Brien, or R. L. Stevenson, can create for us an 
inward terror far beyond the half simulated creep with which we read 
the conventional bogey-story. That Charles Van liCrberghe should 
so impress us by the simplest and most familiar stage-tricks points 
to his genuine artistry, to his essential masterhood. The literary 
■conjurer would fain deceive us by sleight of hand; the literary artist 
persuades «s by sleight of mind. 

Van Lerberghe is neither romanticist nor realist, as these vague 
and often identical terms are understood abroad. He works realisti- 
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cally in the sphere of the imaginary. If it were not that his aim 
(as that of Maeterlinck) is to bring into literature a new form of the 
drame intime, with, meanwhile, the adventitious aid of nominal 
stage accessories, one might almost think that Les Flaireurs was 
meant for stage representation. It would be impossible, however, 
thus. ■ Imagine the incongruity of the opening of this drama with 
* its subject:— 

'Orchestral music. Funeral march. Boll of mu fled drams. 
A blast of a horn in the distance. Boll of drums. A short psalm- 
odic motive for the or(jan. Kbpeated knocks, heavy and dull. 
Curlain.’ What have orchestral music and rolling of drums and a 
psalmodic motive for the organ to do with an old peasant woman 
dying in a cottage ? For that stage of the imagination from which 
many of us derive a keener pleasure than from that of any theatre, 
there is, perhaps, nothing incongruous hero. The etfect sought to 
be produced is a psychic one; and, if produced, the end is gained, 
and the means of no moment. It- is only from this standpoint that 
we can view aright the work of A'an Lerberghe, JMaeterlinck, and 
Auguste Jenart. Les Flaireurs is wholly unsuitable for the actual 
stage, as unsuitable as Elntruse, or Les Aveugles, or Les Sept Prin¬ 
cesses, or Le Barbare. Each needs to be enacted in the shadow- 
haunted glade of the imagination, in order to be undi'rstood aright. 
Under the limelight their terror becomes folly, their poetiy rhetoric, 
their tragic significance impotent commonplace, their atmosphere of 
mystery the common air of the squalidly apparent, their impressive¬ 
ness a cause of mocking. 

Of the strange drama of Auguste Jenart I can say little here. 
In its own kind it seems to me genuinely impressive. Nevertheless, 
it is ill sustained : here and there, even, passing into rhodomontade. 
The author has obviously been influenced by Maeterlinck as well as 
by Van Lerberghe, though the peril of the quest for derivation is 
exemplified in a recent allusion to Le Barbare as an indifferent pro¬ 
duction clearly inspired by such compositions as Les Sept Princesses 
and Pelleas et Meiisande —the critic oblivious of the fact that the 
first appeared in 1891, a few months after Jenart’s drama, and the 
second last year. Le Barbare is a study in psychic heredity, in atavism. 
It is as remote in style and conception from Ibsen’s Ghosts, on the one 
part, as, on the other, from sxich works as Zola’s Rougon-Maquart 
series, the Goncourts’ Germiuie Lacerteux, or Huysman’s A Bebours. 
The inevitableness is not less convincing because the action is mainly 
mental and spiritual rather than personal in the restricted bodily sense. 
A profoundly imaginative gloom lies over this tragedy of Eynel de 
Konyort—the last exhausted scion of a noble race. In a sense, Le 
Barbare is a poetic version of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. It is an 
individual episode of the universal war of good and evil for supremacy. 
Only here, as Eynel would say, it is not one man struggling against 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 199 F F 
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inborn tendencies and adverse circumstances, but the heritor of 
ancestral passions and desires, insensate cravings and inarticulate 
longings, baffling wildly against this overwhelming past, and striving 
against or yielding before the inevitable, ‘ Connais-tu la. Puissance 
tenebreuse qui trame nos destinees ? Pourquoi lutter centre elle ? ’ 
Pynel cries. Again, with a despairing sense of futility: ‘ des vies 
anterieures sont innombrablement presentes en moi.’ The inner 
motive of Le Barhare is revealed in such a sentence as that of Nurh, 
the strange, dreamlike beloved of Rynel: ‘ there are graves below the 
nerves whence mount the desires of the dead.’ The dominant note 
in this sombre symphony of despair is that ceaseless cry of Rynel: 
‘ Eveille-moi du somnambulisme de cette vie! ’ 

Le Barhare has obvious faults. Notably M. Jenart, like M. 
Maeterlinck, trusts too often and too much to effects of repetition 

Siria : Voiis appartiondrez bloiitot un autre, 

Nurh : Jamais! Jamais ! Jamais I 

Siria : Vous ne I’aimi'z pus! Vous ne I’aimez pas! Vous ne Taimez pas 1 

A little of this interjectional repetition is effective: a little more, 
and it is no longer so. It soon becomes dulled—as that Sultan’s 
scimitar which could raze the fluff from a falling feather at the first 
sweep, cleave the feather-quill at the second, and at the third merely 
whirl aside the drifting flake. 

Perhaps the most notable thing in Le Barhare from the point of 
view of the literary student is the poetic and singularly impressive 
way in which the animate and inanimate environment of the person¬ 
ages of the drama play their part in the general scheme of psychic 
effect. The wind, snovi, the tempest, the water of the lake that 
clucks and gurgles below tla- stairs of Rynel’s castle, the old tapes¬ 
tries, the firelight, the ^^>^•|) gloom of chill rooms, the ominous 
silence, the leaping or < of shadows—are all wrought into the 

same tragic weft. and. a- H -eems to one under the glamour of the 
dramatist’s imagin.iti.-a. wiought inevitably. 

In Mauric(‘ Maetcj liut-k we certainly encounter the most interest¬ 
ing figure in the eiiiiieinporary Belgian Renaissance. Member of a 
group though he l)p, fellow in dramatic method with Van Lerberghe 
and others, inheritor of botli the Flemish and the Franco-Belgian 
tradition—he is yet original. He has temperament, personality. He 
has that exceptional absorbent faculty which is one of the several 
important factors that distinguish the man of genius from the man 
of talent—though, almost needless to say, one might be a veritable 
sponge in the waters of other people’s minds and imaginations, and 
yet be no more than an insatiably absorbent sponge. But is 
Maeterlinck a dominant force? Will he revolutionise, will his 
captaincy remain uncancelled, will he be crowned at last as a wel¬ 
come, if irresistible usurper ? Or is he, in a word, really, and 
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like to remain, merely a distinguished performer in Voperette de la 
dicadence ? 

There are many who believed that the author of La Princesse 
Maleine —still more, that the author of EIntruae and Lea Aveuglea 
—would attain to that high mastery which makes a writer a voice for 
all men, and not merely an arresting echo for his own hour, his own 
time, among his own people. His debut was significant, remarkable. 
In France he is now looked upon as 'passL There is something 
barometrical in the reputations of popular idols. A little ago, no 
comparative epithet was too extreme in praise of the young Belgian 
provincial whom M. Octave Mirbeau mentioned as equal in certain 
respects to Shakespeare. Now he is practically told to go about his 
business : he is not wanted at Paris. In Belgium itself he was unknown 
save to an elect few till the Figaro, in August 1890, blew loud the 
_ trumpet of fame. Then the good folk in Brussels, and Lidge, and 
Antwerp, rubbed their eyes, and rejoiced that at last their merits 
(as embodied in M. Maeterlinck) were recognised by those jealous 
Parisians. To-day the same worthies, hearing the outcry of Fran- 
cisque Sarcey and IVanpois Coppee and Maurice Barres and the rest, 
are looking askance at ‘that young man in Ghent.’ Well, there is 
still time for Maurice Maeterlinck to confound both friends and foe'’. 

IVIeanwhile we cannot estimate him otherwise than by his actual 
achievement. Has the author of Lea Sept Princesses and Pelleaa 
tt Milisande fulfilled, or at any rate sustained, the promise shown by 
the author of L'Intruse and Les Aveuglea ? 

I have already, in an essay on Maeterlinck’s earlier work,® told how 
this writer made his debut in an obscure Paris periodical—drawn 
attention to the not very important fact that he was written about 
authoritatively by Georges Kodenbach and Albert Arnay some time 
before M. Octave Mirbeau ‘ discovered ’ him, as, in this country, he 
was discussed and admired before Mr. William Archer, by his timely 
and serviceable article, enacted the, part of an English Mirbeau—and 
given an account of his literary derivations, and of his performances 
in verse prose-narrative, and dramatic composition. At the close of 
that arti(de I alluded to a then unpublished five-act drama, named 
Pellias et Melisande, which M. Maeterlinck was understood to have 
completed. Will this forthcoming drama, I asked, be a new depar¬ 
ture for the author, and a triumph ? If not, and if too closely on the 
lines of La Princesse Maleine and IjCs Sept Princesses, it is more 
likely to be the dramatist’s Sedan. 

Well, Pelleaa et Melisande has appeared. It was extravagantly 
praised by some, as vehemently attacked or disallowed by others. In 
this alone were good augury for its worth. But it has no staying 
power. It is like a bell with a haunting echo, but a bell that can be 
struck only once, the metal not having been wrought strongly 
* In the Academy, March 19, 1892. 
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enough to withstand more than a single concussion. In fact, the 
drama—except to a very few thoroughgoing admirers—would be 
already a thing of the past, ‘ a fair sleeper poppy-crown’d,’ were it 
not for the recent clamour in Paris alluded to at the opening of this 
paper. 

It was absurd to enact Pdleas et Mdisande on the Parisian (or any 
other) stage. Maeterlinck is not a dramatist of ‘ the boards.’ 

No, I do not think his latest ‘production is Maeterlinck’s Sedan. 
All the same it is, at best, ‘ a faithful ’failure ’—this or a disaster, as 
one conceives it. I believe he will give us better work; work as 
distinctive as his two masterpieces, Hlntruse and Les Aveugles, but 
with a wider range, a sympathy more general, an insight and appre¬ 
hension and technical accomplishment more masterly still. 

For M. Maeterlinck, however, as for all, there is the rock ahead 
of a misleading conception of originality. The originality which lies 
in the formative vision is that which is of paramount value, not that 
which is preoccupied with novelty of presentment. In the words of 
M. Teodor de Wyzewa in a recent suggestive article in the Mercure 
de France :— 

Cette d(5croissance do I’originalitd interienre, et ce souci croissant do I’origina- 
lit^ ext^Srieuro, ce sent les deux fails qui rdsiiment toute I’liistoiro de Tart contom- 
porain, aussi bieii a I’dtrangor que cboz nous. 

If for M. Maeterlinck himself the warning be not called for, cer¬ 
tainly for most of les jewies in Belgium and France there is need 
to remember, to take to heart the scornful words of a great literary 
artist admired of them all:— 

Dors! L’impuro laideur est la rcine du monde, 

Et nous avous perdu lo cLcmin de Paros. 

It is not the least of M. Maeterlinck’s honours that he is worthy 
to be ranged under the banner of Leconte de Lisle. 

But what we have to bear in mind meanwhile is that a new 
method is coming into literature, and that the way has been shown 
by the Jeune Belgique pioneers. Maurice Maeterlinck is one of 
those pioneers, and one deserving of special note. True, his trust in 
certain treasured formulas may prove fatal to him. But he will unlearn. 
He is something more than a stalking-horse for ‘ Young Belgium; ’ 
for it is not* in the accidents of his dramatic expression that he is the 
original writer, but in that quality of insight which is his own, that 
phrasing, that atmosphere. 


William Sharp. 
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THE MALAY PENINSULA 


Of all the countries which are passed by the annual procession of 
travellers round the world, a band probably far in excess of those who 
made the ‘ grand < our ’ of Europe a century ago, perhaps the least 
known is the Malay Peninsula. The conscientious globe-trotter naay 
land at Penang and obtain an impression of a Chinese settlement 
thus early on his voyage ; he can in the course of the oppressively 
hot day’s journey through the Straits view through his glass with a 
languid interest the picturesque little town which gives them their 
name, and in the evening or the morning, according to the time of 
the steamer’s arrival, he will admire the beauty of the fine harbour of 
Singapore, and, if energetic, complete his local education hy a drive 
to its beautiful Botanical Garden, and through the well-laid-out 
grounds attached to Government House. It is probable that he 
will be satisfied with these efibrts and mentally register the Straits 
as ‘ done.’ Singapore, Malacca and the Island of Penang do, indeed, 
make up, with two other insignificant provinces (Wellesley and the 
Bindings), between tlu' two first named, tlie whole of the Crown colony 
known as the Straits Settlements. Its present importance is derived 
from the position of Singapore—as the gateway to the Further East, 
•the emporium of a large trade, and an indispensable link in the defences 
of the Empire. The area and population of the whole colony is, 
especially to one who visited it, as I did, fresh from the experience of 
assisting in the administration of India with its hundreds of millions 
•of inhabitants, unimportant, the former being something under 1,500 
.square miles, and the latter a little over half a million. 

The Malay Peninsula, the country intervening between Penang 
and Singapore, whose hilly outline defiles before the vision of the 
wearied traveller during the tiresome hot day’s steaming between 
these ports, is neither identical with nor comprised in the Straits 
Settlements-^which only appear on the map as isolated patches of 
led situated at considerable distances from one another along the 
•coast-line. The vast area behind them, extending from the borders 
of Burmah and Siam on the north to Singapore on the soiith, is occu¬ 
pied by several distinct States, all nominally under their native chiefs, 
but of which the principal have come directly or indirectly under 
British influence and control It is with these latter, their condition 
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and present, constitution, that I propose to deal in the present article. 
If my subject is not a new one, I am certain it will have such attrac¬ 
tion as novelty may impart for the majority of the readers of this. 
Review, and, althougli the country is not in Africa, and cannot claim 
the interest that continent at present monopolises, its natural wealth,, 
fertility, and future possibilities entitle it to the serious attention of 
all those who take an interest in the development of the British 
Einpriro, and the daily battles fought by its sons in the cause of 
civilisation and progress in the backward portions of the globe. 

The States with which we are immediately concerned, whose 
relative positions will be seen by a glance at the accompanying map. 


are as follows:— 

Area m. 

ropulation 


.Tohore 

y.ooo 

200,0001 


Paliang' 

10,000 

37,000 

Approximate, 

Negri Sombilan, Sungei 

2,600 

70,000 

as conjectured 

Ujong, and Jelebu 



Selangor . 

3,000 

86,000 ] Ascertained by actual 

Perak 

7,000 

215,0001 cen.sus in 1891 


North of Pahang and Perak there are several States, intervening 
between th('m and Siam proper, nominally under the control of the 
Siamese Government, but practically independent, about which very 
little is known. 

I ought perhaps to explain that I spent a month in the Peninsula 
last year, visiting and travelling through Selangor, Jelebu and 
Sungei Ujong, and that I have both on that occasion and at other 
times been brought in contact with the leading officials of the 
different States, one of them being a near relative of my own. 

To begin with the political constitution of the different States:— 
Johore, at the extreme south of the Peninsula and immediately north 
of Singapore, is actually ruled by our faithlul ally the Sultan, who is 
a well-known figure in London society, and lives as much in Singa¬ 
pore, where lu^ has a palace, as in his own capital on the mainland—a 
pleasant journey of two hours’ distance. He erriijloys English officials 
to administer his State and, although under treaty obligation to 
accept a representative of the British Government at his Court, is not 
likely to be asked to see it enforced, or to make any sacrifice of his- 
present independent position by the acceptance of British interference 
in the administration. 

The other States are, as I have said, nominally only under tiative 
rule. The theory is that the chief—generally called the Sultan— 
accepts a British Resident to advise him in governing. The actual 
result has been that the latter is the supreme ruler, governing in the 
name of the former a)id his council, while the de jure head of the 
State has sunk, usually with placid contentment, into the position 
of a State pensioner, his public functions being limited to affixing 
his ‘ chop ’ or seal to the laws and ordinances passed in his name. 
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It is not the purpose of this article to do more than describe the 
present state of affairs or to go into any history of the causes or 
disturbances which led to the assumption by the Colonial Government 
through its officers of the control of these States. The present 
sparseness of the Malay population (more than half of the totals 
given above are foreigners, cliiefly Chinese) shows how far intercourse 
and tribal wars had gone towards depopulating the country, and the 
development of the mining industry, with its consequent influx of 
hordes of Chinese labourers, was alone sufficient to make it imperative 
to provide a stronger and more advanced form of government than 
that of supine and indolent Malay chiefs, whose interest in public 
affairs was limited to quarrels and wars inter se, and the game of 
beggar-my-neighbour played to the bitter end. 

The first of the States to come under the control of a British 
Eesident was Perak (in 1876). The change was not effected without 
serious disturbances and armed resistance, attended by the murder of 
the Kesident, Mr. Birch. But its history, since the country became 
settled, has been one of continued and advancing prosperity. The 
revenue showm in the first budget framed by Sir Hugh Low, IMr. 
Birch’s successor, was 276,000 dollars. In 1890 it was nearly ten 
times the amount (2,504,116 dollars). Like the remainder of the 
Peninsula, it is still only partially populated, small mining settle¬ 
ments, with a few agricultural villages, being dotted .about amidst 
extensive tracts of unreclaimed forest. 

A ceirsus w.as taken in 1890, and I give the results, .as they are 
typical of the mixed nature of the population of the Peninsula. The 
figures indicating that in this (with the possible exception of Johore), 
the most settled of the Malay States, the inhabitants average less 
than thirty to a square mile, of whom more than half are foreigners, 
are very suggestive both of the past and of the possible future of an 
extremely fertile and naturally wealthy country, depopulated and 
reduced by years of misrule and intertribal w.arfare almost to its 
original physical condition of unreclaimed forest. 


Europeans. 


Eurasians....... 

267 

Atnlaya.. . 

. 100,667 

Chinese. 

. 04,.360 

Indians. 

. 14,956 

Others. 

2,386 

Total . 

. 212,007 


The Sultan in this State is, perhaps, more than a mere figure¬ 
head. Mr. Swettenham, who succeeded Sir Hugh Low as Resident, 
writes of him, in 1890: ‘His Highness’s interest in the administra¬ 
tion is as great and intelligent as ever, and his unvarying sympathy 
and good feeling are of the greatest assistance to me in my work.’ 

But in Perak, as in other States, the Resident is really sole 
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administrator, and, subject only to the control of the Government of 
Singapore, exercises a power for a counterpart of which it would be 
necessary to go back to the early history of some Indian provinces, 
before the days of telegraphs and the codification of the laws. The 
country is parcelled out into districts, administered by collectors and 
magistrates (much after the Indian model), who are all Englishmen; 
the charges are very small, but the duties are by no means light. 
Except for the police, the district officer has no trustworthy native 
subordinates, corresponding with the class in India who do all the 
actual work of collector (and four-fifths of the magisterial work), 
under his control, and he has actually to collect the taxes, receiving 
them himself into his own treasury, and to hold the magisterial 
inquiry in every case, whether of importance or not, that arises in his 
district. 

The law administered is a somewhat rough-and-ready interpreta¬ 
tion of the Indian Criminal Codes by a staff of magistrates with little 
judicial training beyond that derived from personal experience, under 
the supervision of a chief magistrate, who is an English barrister, 
the same tribunals disposing of civil suits. As the Resident admits 
in the report under quotation, the system needs improvement, and 
the State could well bear the expense it would entail in the form of 
payment of an officer of experience, who would preside over a chief 
Court, with power to supervise more closely than at present the pro¬ 
ceedings of the subordinate Courts. Measures are now in contempla¬ 
tion to insure some more intimate knowledge of the codes adminis¬ 
tered, by insisting on all officers exercising judicial functions passing 
an examination in them, as is the practice in India. It is somewhat 
curious, bearing in mind that more than twenty-five years ago the 
Straits Settlements formed a portion of the Empire, under the direct 
control of the Governor-General of India, how little the Colonial 
Government has hitherto seemed disposed to take Indian adminis¬ 
trative experience as a guide. 

The other States have been annexed, or, to speak more correctly, 
placed under the controlling advice of British Residents, at various 
dates, since the appointment of Sir Hugh Low to Perak. The next 
in importance, Selangor, which enjoyed the advantage during its 
first period of development of the administrative ability and tact of 
Sir Hugh’s present successor, Mr. Swettenham, C.M.G., has advanced 
in prosperity with equal strides, and, with a population of under 
100,000, the revenue for the year 1891 was 1,800,000 dollars. Both 
Perak and Selangor are traversed by good metalled roads, and each 
boasts a railway leading from the chief port to the capital. These 
two States have enjoyed the advantages of a settled administration 
longer than their smaller neighbours, and their great prosperity is 
also, perhaps, due to proximity of the seaboard to the chief scenes of 
mining operations. Their area is so limited, and the population so 
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sparse, that any comparison with India (without bearing these two 
important factors in mind) would be misleading ; but the financial 
condition of these States, with an income of twelve and eighteen 
dollars per head of population, must appear to represent a very para¬ 
dise of prosperity to the Indian financier, who finds it difficult to 
extract a sum equal to an eighth of the lesser figure from each item 
of the millions who contribute to his exchequer. 

I wish to avoid the risk of overloading this article with figures 
and statistics, which can ho of small interest to the general reader, 
and I will not review in detail those of the minor States. Sungei 
Ujong and Negri Sembilan are both only agglomerations of petty 
chieftainships, but the following figures showing the development of 
revenue of the small territory of Jelebu will, I think, eloquently 
testify to the success attendant on the assumption of the administra¬ 


tion of the Peninsula by the Colonial Government 


Revenue for 1886 

1,808 

if 

1887 

6,110 

fi 

1888 

... . 14,019 

if 

1889 

. 26,843 

y> 

1890 

. 30,764 

f} 

1891 

. 62,996 

ff 

1892 

. . . 133,286 


‘The truth is,’ said the most ex 2 )erienced of the officials connected 
with the Peninsula to me in conversation, ‘ the country is so rich you 
have only to put a man of energy to administer any corner of it, and 
prosperity will follow.’ 

I cannot conclude this portion of my article without an allusion 
to the glaring exception to this recoi'd of successful administration. 
The state of Pahang, on the eastern seaboard of the Peninsula, 
was until recently under tlie independent control of its own Sultan. 
Tlie latter consented in 1888 to the imposition—I think that word 
best describes the conditions—of a British Ih’sident, who was placed 
in the difficult i)osition of having to administer what was virtually 
a newly-annexed country witliout a settled revenue or the support of 
any physical force, beyond that of a handful of police, in the name 
of a[^nominal head of the Slate, who had only yielded the independent 
sovereignty under considerable pressure. The result lias been to 
bring Pahang int,o disagreeable notoriety in the columns of the English 
press, and perhaps the brief telegraphic despatches recording the 
various phases of the disturbances—they never could claim the more 
dignified appellation of a little war—represent the amount of infor¬ 
mation possessed by the majority of educated persons of affairs in the 
Peninsula. Their history need not be related at any length; they 
were the natural consequence of the position, A petty and semi¬ 
independent chieftain, irritated by the withdrawal of his right to levy 
toUs, and perhaps the insufficiency of the pension given in commuta- 
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tion of it, attacked a body of police, to him the living embodiment 
of the power he sought to be avenged on, and, assisted by the impass¬ 
able nature of the country, compact of hill and unexplored jungle, 
kept up, with his sympathisers and imitators, a series of outrages 
for a period extending over a year, the most serious including the 
murder of two English officials of a local exploration Company. 
According to latest advices, the country is quiet; but, previously 
insolvent, it has now the additional burden of a heavy debt, and, 
although the past history of its neighbour Perak affords a reassuring 
outlook for the future, it is a difficult problem for the Colonial 
Government "to keep the administration going on a satisfactory basis 
pending its dawn. 

The Malay Peninsula is, then, a congeries of States, of which the 
only ones of any size or importance are Perak, Selangor, Pahang and 
Johore, all of them, with the exception of the last-named, directly 
administered by English officers, in the name of their several Sultans, 
and under the control of [the Colonial Government at Singapore. 
From the figures already cited, it will bo gathered that the country 
is one of imtnense natural resources; that its population, which 
ai) 2 )eared to be gradually aj) 2 )roaching extinction under native mis¬ 
rule, is still so disi^roportionately small that, for practical purposes, 
the greater portion of the Peninsula is uninhabited, and that it offers 
a boundless field lor entei'prise to th(^ labourer as well as to the 
capitalist. 

The bulk of the revenue now levied is due to the export duties 
charged on tin, varying froju 8 to 12 jier cent, on the local price 
of the metal. The next item of imj)ortance is virtually contributed 
from the same source, as it is derived from the licence duties levied 
on opium and other articles of consumjitioii used by the miners, who 
are all Chinese. 

The mineral wealt,h of the country is great and has probably 
arrested the agricultural develoi)ment, as John Chinaman is essentially 
a gambler, and the speculative charm of mining enterj)risea is too 
attractive to allow him to turn his attention to the tardy profits 
attendant on the development of the agricultural resources of the 
country. 

But there can he no doubt that the future of the Peninsula rests 
with the latter. I believe that they are unequalled by those of any 
country in the East.. The iffiysical conditions and climate resemble 
those of Ceylon, while the extent of territory is much greater than 
that of the island which leaves such a lasting impression of peri^etual, 
verdure and incomi)arablc j)rosperity on every traveller to the East. 
Ranges of hills, from one to six thousand feet high, invite the enter¬ 
prise of the jilanter, and the experience of the few pioneers who have 
commenced ojierations gives every promise of success. 

Liberian coffee, which thrives chiefly at a low elevation, has 
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yielded good results ’■wlierever it has been planted, and experiments 
in tea-plantation have also been satisfactory. 

Palms of every kind, cocoa, areca, sago, grow well in the low¬ 
lands, and might with advantage replace, as they do in India, the 
unreclaimed forest on the sea-coast. In the interior, tapioca, pepper, 
gambier, and other tropical products can be, and are, profitably 
grown, while there is practically no limit to the area suitable to and 
available for the cultivation of rice. The country could produce food 
for ten times its present population, yet the greater portion of that 
now consumed is imported from Siam, India, Burmah and Ceylon. 

The rainfall appears to vary considerably, but it may be doubted 
if, excepting those from headquarter stations, the returns are very 
trustworthy. Taeping, the capital of Perak, shows the heaviest 
annual fall—146 inches—the highest in any one month being a little 
over 20 inches. • The lowest annual return I saw in any printed 
statement was, I think, 66 inches. It is thus everywhere plentiful 
without being excessive, while perennial streams provide for irrigating 
such crops as may require additional water. 

A • range of mountains, running north and south, traverses the 
whole Peninsula with spurs abutting right on to the coast-line; but, 
although the character of the country is generally hilly, there is 
abundance of low-lying land, only awaiting clearing to produce 
abundant food crops. At present, except for small areas of rice-fields 
and orchards attached to the sparsely scattered settlements, either 
alongside the rivers, which are the main thoroughfares, or the few 
roads which have be(;n of recent construction, the country is one 
large expanse of unreclaimed jungle, with here and thei’e the shallow 
pits of abandoned tin-mines or of those where the process of tin 
extraction is still in progress. The difficulty lies with the paucity of 
population, the unenterprising character of the Malay, and the 
absence of facilities for transport. The Malay is satisfied to cultivate 
sufficient for his o'wn immediate wants; and, although fond of 
money, and extravagant and self-indulgent when he has the oppor¬ 
tunity, will take no trouble to get rich. 

Nearly all the labour is imported. Officers, whose duties involve 
a great deal of travelling in the jungle, occasionally employ native 
servants, their inefficiency being compensated by their superiority to 
Ohinese and other foreigners as companions when in camp—I have 
heard it said ttat every Malay is a gentleman—but Tamils, China¬ 
men, Cingalese, Javanese, and Boyanese (the two latter chieflly as 
grooms) fill the ranks of domestic service, drive the carts, work as 
coolies, and generally supply the labour market. Yet the pecuniary 
rewards are sufficiently tempting. Domestic servants are paid quite 
double the wages customary in Bombay, or treble those in Madras. 
A coolie working on the road earns the equivalent of ten annas as 
against the ordinary daily wage of three annas in India. > As all the 
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bullocks are imported from India or Siam, cart-bire is extremely dear 
—from three to four times what it is in India, and the earnings of cart- 
men are proportionately high. A case came to my notice of a little 
Tamil boy of eleven earning ten dollars (equal to twenty-two rupees) a 
month by driving a pair of bullocks. His father in India would pro¬ 
bably have been considered passing rich if he earned half the amount 
in the prime of manhood. Living is of course expensive as compared 
with India, the’only standard of comparison available. There is no 
better criterion than the cost of feeding a prisoner in the jails. I 
ascertained it to be about the equivalent of five annas, while in India 
it varies from one and a half to two annas a day. These figures seem 
to oflfer sufficient inducements to immigrants from the overstocked 
labour markets of India, as five dollars a month are sufficient to pro¬ 
vide the necessaries of life, and the surplus would enable them to 
return after a few years with a sufficient pile to keep them in 
comparative luxury for the remainder of their days. This latter fact 
is well appreciated by the personnel of the military police, which is 
recruited from Northern India. I have dwelt somewhat at length on 
the condition and prospects of the labour-market, because the one 
great want of the Peninsula is population, and, while other Eastern 
countries have a teeming, indeed generally a redundant, population, 
we have, virtually under our government, a country, naturally one 
of the most fertile in the world, whose land remains untilled and 
covered with impenetrable forest, for want of hands to till it and 
to substitute all the products of the gorgeous East for the luxuriant 
wild growth planted by nature, whose very presence is a testimony 
to the certain rewards which are the fruits of well-directed labour. 

The tin mines which are the present source of wealth are worked 
for the most part by Chinese enterprise, masters and miners alike 
belonging to the marvellous race whose industry, frugality, and 
capacity for ■work make them such dangerous competitors to their 
Western rivals in the struggle for the industrial markets of the 
world. 

I found two companies working under English management in 
Jelebu. One of them, owing to the liberal terms on which it had ob¬ 
tained mining concessions, was doing very well, and employed a con¬ 
siderable number of English and Australians as its supervising staff. 
The other had, I believe, confined its operations to subletting the 
concessions obtained from the Government to Chinese. Mining is 
limited to surface washings, alluvial tin alone having hitherto been 
found, and the country is consequently disfigured by abandoned pits 
—^they are not deep enough to be called anything else—whence alD 
the tin available has been abstracted. Extensions of the industry 
are hampered by want of means of transport, the made roadsj being 
almost limited to trunk roads through each State. In Pahang there 
are gold-fields of considerable promise, as I was assured by those 
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entitled to an opinion; but the want of means of communication arrests 
their development, the cost of transport of machinery, working 
plant, and especially of the rice and other supplies required for the 
miners being almost prohibitive, while the recent troubles and the 
unsafe state of the country have shaken confidence and arrested 
improvement. 

If the first need of iho country is population, the second most 
emphatically is capital, not only for private enterprise, but for State 
purposes. Without imjiroved coinmitnications progress cannot 
advance except at a very slow rate. This is sufficiently indicated by 
the fact already cited that such efforts in the direction of cultivation 
as come under observation are limited to the vicinity of the roads 
and tlie waterways. The eternal want of pence vc'xes the minds of 
public men as much in the Malay Peninsula as it does in other 
portions of the habitable globe less favoured by nature, and although 
the budgets of Selangor and Perak are so satisfactory that their rulers 
may bo safely left to work out their own salvation, the more newly 
settled States, especially Pahang, need financial assistance if the 
efforts 1,0 reclaim them are not to be rendered nugatory for want of 
the means to meet the first requirements of civilisation. A recent 
telegram states that it is contemplated, if the Colonial Government 
be not relieved from the intolerable financial burden imposed by the 
Home Government insisting on the whole cost of the troops in the 
colony being met from local sources, making Pahang an adjunct of 
Selangor. Put any such measure, if it involves applying Selangor 
funds to the relief of Pahang needs, a 2 )pears to me so immoral as 
almost lo amount to a breach of trust. The States are separate, are 
nominally independent, the treaty obligations of the Sultans to the 
supreme Power amounting to no more than an undertaking to govern 
in accordance with the advice of the British Pesidtml , and, a 2 )artfrom 
the consideration that these two States have not always been on terms 
of amity, and their inhabitants mutually regard each other as 
foreigners, any application of the funds of the one to relievo the other 
would be intensely repugnant to the feelings of the tie jure niler and 
of all his subjects. The Golonial Government can have no right, legal, 
moral, or equitable, to expend a farthing of the public money of 
Selangor for the benefit of any others than the subjects of that State. 
The administrative question of placing two or more States under the 
control of one Kesident is a minor one, which, however, can hardly 
be passed over. The whole question of the government of these 
countries is admittedly one for discussion. The supporters of the 
present system under which Perak and Selangor have thriven so well 
point to it as a triumph of the personal regime which has allowed the 
Eesidents a free hand. But, granting the success which has attended 
the administration of Sir Hugh Low, Mr. Maxwell, the present dis¬ 
tinguished Colonial Secretary at Singapore, and Mr. Swettenham, 
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their very admirers will admit that they are men of exceptional ability, 
the latter especially, as I know of my own personal knowledge, having 
the two virtues, so rare in the successful administrator, of tolerance 
and patience—and the government of a small dependency like the 
Straits Settlements cannot expect, as recent experience may have 
taught them, to find men of exceptional ability to hand whenever 
they may be wanted. Indeed the transfer of Mr. Swettenham fi-om 
Selangor, or rather what followed it, sufficiently emphasised the need 
for a greater exercise of central control by the Colonial Grovemment. 
A succession of administrators, however able, if they hold different 
views on such important questions as mining concessions, land tenure, 
or the administration of justice, with a free hand to make and unmake 
laws, are apt to make changes of a somewhat violent and revolutionary 
nature, with results affecting security of property and weakening the 
public confidence in the Government. It was hinted to me pretty 
broadly when I was in Singapore that such results actually did occur, 
and I found some of the subordinate officials in Selangor whom I 
interrogated on the subject had amusingly hazy ideas of the laws and 
‘ordinances’ (the local name for Eesident-made law) they were 
administering, while uncertainty as to the validity of leases and 
mining concessions abeady granted was impressed upon me more 
than once by members of the non-official community of Singapore as 
a reason for hesitation in embarking on enterprises whether as jfianters 
or miners. 

The* latest Singapore newspaper I liave received contains an 
elaborate denxincialion of the frequent clianges in the land laws, and. 
.shows how a feeling of insecurity and want of confidence in the 
Government has arisen in Selangor owing to the cancelment of leases 
already given. But a more centralised control does not imply or lead 
to an amalgamation of States, and I should not state such an obvious 
proposition had I not found some of my friends in the Straits under 
the impression that one necessarily followed the other. The several 
States of Central India or of Kathiawad, preserve their autonomy, 
unaffected by the fact that in each province the same agent represents 
the Government of India at all the Courts which respectively make 
up the provinces known by their names. But amalgamation would 
be as impolitic as it is unfair. I cannot do better here than quote 
again from Mr. Swettenhaiu’s report on Perak, and I am assured that 
the italicised portion might find its way without fear of contradiction 
into a report on any other of the States. 

Perak Malays are yory peculiar, even as compared with other Malaya: they are 
very conservative; they are justly proud of their country;' they have an exceeding 
dislike for and jealousy of all foreigners, including Malays not of Perak . . . 
they are fond of managing their own affairs. 

The fact cannot be sufficiently emphasised even at the risk of 

* The italics are mine. 
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repetition, that the British Government is bound to respect this feel¬ 
ing of nationality so long as it refrains from annexing the States. 
Until or unless they be made an integral portion of the British 
Empire, the Colonial Government, through its Resident, acts only as 
trustee for the funds of the several States, and has, under the treaty 
imposing a Resident, only the power to administer them for the bene¬ 
fit of the inhabitants of each. There must be no suspicion of unfair 
dealing in the name of the Queen-Empress in any part of her 
dominions, and especially in countries under her protection and not 
forming part of them. And we must not assist poor Paul of Pahang 
by robbing his wealthi(‘r neighbour, Peter of Selangor. 

But these young States—to reckon their age from the date of 
their entrance into the civilised world—require, as I have said, financial 
assistance, and there is no reason, excei)t that the Secretary of States 
has i^assed his veto upon it, why the wealthier ones, who are not 
wholly without interest in the settlement, of countries on their 
borders, should not invest their surplus funds in loans to their 
younger brethren. So Perak assisted Selangor in t,he frt'er times of 
the early eighties, and both States are, 1 belicwe, j)rej)ared to render 
similar aid to ensure the assumption of a quiet deme.anour and the 
enjoyment of a peaceful life by their hitherto turbulent neighbours 
of Pahang. Such loans should be under the guarantee of the Straits 
Government, whose resijonsibility for and control over the Native Stfites 
must be more clearly defined and acted on than either has hitherto 
been. That Government, however, could and would take oii its own 
• shoulders the burden of the debt which must be incurred by Pahang, 
were it not that its own financial prosperity has been ruthlessly 
destroyed by the Home Government insisting on doubling the contri¬ 
bution of the colony towards the cost of Inq)erial defence, by putting 
the whole expense of the defence of the harbour, one of the most 
important from its position, its size, and the amount of through trade 
to which it affords shelter and protection, in the world, upon the 
colony. The colony has protested and continues to protest in 
vain. It has shown that the payment insisted on is unfair, not only 
from the point of view of the relative responsibility of the Supreme 
Government and of the colony for the protection of a harbour whose 
stability and safety are essentially of Imperial or even cosmopolitan 
importance, but that, as compared with every other colony in the 
Empire, the treatment of the Straits Settlements has been exception¬ 
ally severe and ungenerous. The Homo Government is the judge 
and the supreme arbiter of the case, in which it is also the defendant, 
and I am afraid, unless public opinion can bring it to some sense 
of shame, it will continue to exact the last farthing there is any 
plausible excuse for levying. Meanwhile a chronic surplus has been 
turned into a yearly deficit, and the colony finds the Colonial Office 
as hard a taskmaster as any Pharaoh, leaving it to make wars with- 
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out money (a harder task than bricks without straw), and to settle 
and develop new countries without the means to give them decent 
outfits to commence life with, or to embark on a career which previous 
experience shows to be so full of promise. 

My chief object in writing this article has been to give prominence 
to the fact that, without any direct act of annexation, the British 
■Government has made itself responsible for the administration of the 
greater portion of the Malay Peninsula, and to direct attention to the 
wealth, and at the same time to the wants, of the countries composed 
in that geographical expression. So long as their present somewhat 
anomalous constitution is maintained and the intention of converting 
a protectorate into an annexation is disclaimed, treaty obligations 
and ordinary morality alike make it obligatory to treat each State as 
a separate entity. But, at the same time, it appears to me of the 
highest political necessity, in the interests of good government, that 
the control exercised over them should be more rigid than the hither¬ 
to somewhat apathetic condition of passive accpiiescence by the 
Governor of Singapore in the action of the several Residents has made 
it. I should be the last to detract from the credit due to the latter, 
to which the splendid record of progress of the. last two decades bears 
such eloquent testimony. And I am well aware that, besides the able 
administrators whose names I have irientioned, others are doing 
excellent work with little reward beyond the satisfaction which every 
genuine workman feels when he sees that his efforts to improve the 
<‘ondition of the peojile among whom he labours are attended with 
visible success. The salaries are, compared with those paid in India, 
for similar work, small, the chances of recognition of their efforts not 
very great, the climatic conditions unfavourable to Europeans, and 
the expenses of living high. I know too, by experience, how far all 
considerations of personal discomfort are overbalanced by the charm 
of being allowed a free hand, and how much the interest of the worker 
is enhanced when his discretion is not unduly hampered from above, 
and he can do what he thinks best in the interests of the community 
for whose well-being he is responsible, without perpetual references 
to higher authority or risk of seeing his most cherished plans dis¬ 
allowed. But it is out of the question, however theoretically attrac¬ 
tive, to substitxite the personal will of a succession of British Residents, 
cx)nstantly liable to change, for that of the hereditary Sultans. And 
a newly-acquired country, such as Pahang, with its resources unde¬ 
veloped, with no immediate sources of revenue at all equal to the 
demands of the most modest requirements of a settled administration, 
makes assistance from the outside necessary. The sooner the Colonial 
■Office in Ijondon recognises its duties and its responsibilities in the 
matter, the better. The country has great mineral wealth, and is 
capable of prodiTcing abundant food crops. Yet one of the reason.^ 
that the mines remain unremunerative is that the transport of food 
VoL. XXXIV— No. 199 G G 
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for the miners is almost impracticable on account of the want of 
roads. 

The Government of Singapore, nominally responsible for the 
administration of Pahang, is, partly owing to the action of the Home 
Government, unable to give • financial assistance. An enormous 
amount of British capital has already been sunk in the State—the 
shares of several Pahang companies are quoted (unfortunately at 
present at very low prices) on the London Stock Exchange. A 
settled government, security for life and property, and trunk roa^s 
are urgently needed, and to meet these wants money is of course 
necessary. It cannot be allowed, as I have said, that advantage 
should be taken of our holding the keys of the treasuries of more 
prosperous States to abstract their money for the service of Pahang, 
and it is to the Imperial Government, which has made itself responsible 
by supporting the action of that of Singapore in assuming the control 
of the State, that the necessary assistance must be looked for. 

The other administrative questions to which I have alluded, all 
of which hang on the exercise of a. more centralised control over the 
several States—in other words, the recognition of the responsibility 
of the Colonial Office for their good government—will doubtless 
receive attention when more financial responsibility has been recog¬ 
nised. They are many and important, but I have not space to do 
more than allude to them. Foremost, perhaps, comes the question 
of land tenure, about which the highest authorities on the spot differ. 
Intimately connected with this is the validity of leases and mining 
concessions already granted, whether by the Sultans in the days of 
their power or by the Kesidents in their name. As may be well 
understood, nothing has a more deterrent effect on the investment of 
capital than any doubts on this subject. A settled code of law, how¬ 
ever simple, for each State and limitation of the discretion of youthful 
and untrained magistrates seem requisite, and, last, but not least 
emergent among burning questions, is that of immigration and the 
importation of labour from India and China to supply the urgent 
need for hands to develop its enormous resources. The latter 
country is already pouring hundreds of thousands to work the mines, 
and the number who will come, if fair treatment be assured them, is 
practically perhaps only limited by the employment they can find— 
employment which, if remunerative to themselves, is, from the duties 
on the tin they produce and on the opium and other imported articles 
they consume, of enormous benefit to the States where they settle. 
India should be able to supply the necessary agricultural labour; but, 
£j,scinating as the subject may be to one who, like the present writer, 
has spent a quarter of a century in the service of the great dependency, 
thisf^icleis already too long to allow me to do more than suggest it. 

The same reason prevents my relating any of the personal ex¬ 
periences with which I had intended to enliven an article which I 
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feel must be somewhat heavy reading. I will conclude by answering 
one question which every Englishman asks the traveller to an 
Eastern land which he himself has not visited: Is there any sport ? 
I can reply that there are undoubtedly numbers of elephants, tigers, 
pig, and deer in the incalculable extent of forest which covers the 
Peninsula, but its very extent and its density make them very 
difficult to get at. Whether the difficulties are insurmountable I 
am ^lot myself a sufficiently experienced sportsman to be able to 
prqnounce, but there is no doubt that the animals are there. When 
I was in Jelebu a tiger made nightly raids on some sheep penned 
within a hundred yards of the bungalow I was staying in 3 and it is 
no uncommon experience to see a tiger retreating from the roadside, 
or even, as my host did, asleep within a few yards of it; while a traveller 
who erects a hut in the forest, if he has occasion to halt again on the 
same spot, will have to recommence building operations, as he will 
be sure to find his former shelter has been demolished by playful 
elephants. But of this I am sure, that no traveller, bo he in pursuit 
of big game, a student of human institutions, one in search of the 
picturesque, or merely possessed by the traveller’s longing to see a 
new country, will regret a visit to the Malay Peninsula, which will 
assuredly afford him much to interest and amuse his mind, to delight 
his eyes, and, if he be of a speculative turn and have the means to 
indulge it, to turn to profitable account. The native inhabitants will 
receive him with charming courtesy, and are the cleanest and most 
companionable of Oriental races; while in no quarter of the world that 
I have visited are the rites of hospitality more sacredly observed or 
will the stranger receive a more friendly welcome by our fellow- 
countrymen than in the Malay Peninsula. 

Alfred Keyser. 
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A NEW STAGE DOCTRINE 


Nev’^er, perhaiis, has the stage, at home and abroad, been as much 
discussed in England as during the past six months. New ground 
has been broken, new ideas have taken a certain hold of the public 
mind ; a revolution against restrictions of subject, of treatment, and 
even of exposition, has broken out; an endeavour to sweep away the 
old barriers has been met with vigorous resistance, if not with 
uniform success. Of the plays which have been the battlefield of the 
opposing forces it is not my purj)ose to speak. The works of 
Messrs. Ibsen and INIaeterlinck are now open to all to read; and, appeal¬ 
ing, as they do, so passionately to some, while to others they appear 
tedious, if not incomprehensible, no writing about them is likely to 
be of much a\'ail. The best criticism of all time has done no more 
than direct attention to the beauties or defects, which might escape 
observation, in the w’ork under examination. In the shock of the 
combatants over these plays a good deal of vehement, ill-considered 
praise and vituperation has been spilt, and the judgment of the 
impartial spectator remains much as it was when he first read, or 
witnessed, the strange productions which either interested or bored 
him,, as the case may be. That verdict is final: all the laudation or 
denunciation in the world will not affect it. 

Following these productions, the independence of public judgment 
was yet more forcibly shown in the case of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, 
where a license of subject unknown in any English drama of modern 
times was from the first, in spite of loud protest from certain organs 
of the press, warmly greeted by nightly crowded houses. Here was 
an absorbing play, which dealt with subjects discussed by all, but 
hitherto tabooed from the British stage. It could not have been 
produced a few years since, and its appearance marks an epoch in our 
drama. A fine piece of work, not adapted virginihus, but pueris, 
to some of whom, possibly, it may act as a health-restoring anti¬ 
dote to the poison administered by the sad and sickly Dame aux 
CamSliaa. 

But it is not of the iJays, but the players, not of the matter, but 
the methods in which the rising exponents of the Drama shall be 
trained, that I desire to say a few words; because I believe there is 
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danger, and some confusion of terms, in the teaching of the ‘ Natural¬ 
istic ’ school, as in the opinion that ‘ genius,’ spontaneity, momen¬ 
tary impulse, are all that is needed, and that these render study 
superfluous in the actor’s calling. No more mischievous theory, I 
believe, was ever propounded. 

When my friend Mr. Beerbohm Tree, in his clever and amusing 
lecture on ‘ The Imaginative Faculty,’ asks ‘ Can acting be taught ? ’ 
and goes on to say, ‘ This is answered on the stage, and I think 
triumphantly answered, in the negative,’ I can quite agree with 
him. Passion, tenderness, poetry cannot be taught in the theatre, 
any more than in the concert-room. About this there can be no 
doubt. But I find it impossible to subscribe to the axiom contained 
in his very next words : ‘ Acting, in fact, is purely an aflfair of the 
imagination.’ This assuredly it is not; for the gift of clearly con¬ 
ceiving an image is wholly different from the power of reproducing 
it—even on paper. The authoress of Mary Barton once said to me, 

‘ If I could make you see as clearly as I do what I have in my mind, 
I should be satisfied.’ To that gracious lady it was given to make 
others see as very few have done; but among them is one, whose 
work she greatly admired, and who illustrates well the point I wish 
to make. Mrs. Inchbald was a woman rarely endowed with imagi¬ 
nation, as is shown in her Simple Story, which has its place among 
English classics; but she was an indifferent actress, chiefly noted on 
the stage for her personal beauty. Her imagination, in short, had 
but a limited capacity of physical expression. I do not say that 
training would have given her this, since I believe as fully as does 
Mr. Tree that no training avails where the natural capacity to act 
does not exist. But to think that cultivation is detrimental to the 
histrionic art secuus to me a dangerous doctrine, opposed to all the 
experience of the stage. Garrick, the Kembles, Macready, Talma, 
Rachel all studied, and studied laboriously, at their calling. The 
latter was, indeed, an ignorant woman, with one great gift, which, 
like a rich soil, had to be tilled and sown by that careful gardener 
Samson in order to produce the abundant fruit it bore. Each of her 
parts was long and seduously studied with him—each modulation of 
her voice, each pose which appeared so spontaneous, rehearsed—in 
order to produce the effect which her oion fine instinct no doubt 
suggested. But had she been educated, had she indulged in what 
my friend playfully calls ‘ the pernicious habit of readings books ’— 
had she, for instance, learned who Marc Antony was, when she 
inquired why the hero of the Cleopatra she was studying had been 
given ‘ ce nom de valet,’ can he or anyone believe that the light of 
her genius would have been dimmed? Is it on record that any 
creator, be he painter, sculptor, poet, or actor, has suffered from the 
strenuous, well-directed study of his craft ? On what ground is the 
actor alone to be exempt from the necessity that weighs upon all 
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who desire to present to the world in its most perfect form the con¬ 
ception struggling for birth within them ? 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree says: ‘ In acting there is an infinity to learn, 
but infinitely little that can be taught. The actor must be capable, 
of course, of pronouncing his native language, and of having a 
reasonable control over the movements of his limbs; but thus 
equipped, his technical education is practically complete.’ I main¬ 
tain that something far beyond this is essential to the actor’s perfect 
training. I hold that to the absence of such training, to ignorance 
of the just balance, restraint, and modulation, alike of the voice and 
of the body, is due the comparative failure of many a gifted artist to 
give full value to his conception of a character. It is as though he 
wrote without a knowledge of syntax, or painted without a knowledge 
of pigments. Those who are ‘ seers ’ will, indeed, detect the force of 
constructive faculty, even when deformed by tricks of enunciation 
and gesture, which study might easily have overcome. But how 
little justice does the actor thus half ‘equipped’ do to his own 
genius! 

Of the tricks of the body, one of the commonest and most 
exasperating is want of repose—the perpetual desire on the actor’s 
part to elucidate his meaning by gestures, which are often mannerisms, 
and not seldom wanting in individuality. As an example of what 
careful study in this matter can achieve, as opposed to the sponta¬ 
neous-combustion theory, where all is left to chance and ‘inspiration,’ 
those who saw Eleonora Duse in the Cavalleria Rusticana, in the 
Locandiera, in Camille, and in DivorQons, will not have failed to 
note how widely different were her gait and the character of her 
movements in each part. The heart-stricken Sicilian peasant, 
absorbed in her jealousy and grief, passionate and abrupt, rocking 
herself clumsily to and fro, and careless of appearances, was a most 
minute and highly finished picture, resembling in no detail that of 
the saucy Venetian landlady, the poor Parisian dSclaasee, or the 
impetuous and mercurial little wife, whose caprices we felt inclined, 
for the first time, to condone. This was true genius, but it was 
genius thoroughly drilled. We may feel sure that nothing was 
left to chance, or was dependent on what Mr. Tree calls ‘the mood 
of the moment.’ For, obviously, the actor’s mood may not be 
the mood proper to the character he represents. Two of our 
own greatest actresses said to me, in almost the same words: 

‘ You talk of La Duse’s naturalness, but it is the perfection of 
art, carried to that point when all that she does seems to be 
inevitable.’ 

Of the tricks of the voice I need only name one—that of raising 
and dropping it at a full stop, or at the end of a line in blank verse, 
which the French call ‘ chanter.’ This and the indistinctness so 
common to English utterance render it difficult anywhere but in the 
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front rows of stalls to follow every word on the stage, more especially 
in Shakespeare. I was at a theatre not long since—a bad one as to 
acoustics, I admit—where I only heard the speeches of one character 
in their integrity, by reason of the faultless articulation and intona¬ 
tion of the player’s voice. This artist had been trained, and very 
carefully trained, in this respect: the others had not. One such 
instance, I maintain, weighs more than several pages directed against 
‘ academic ’ instruction. 

But Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s views have obtained an unexpected 
support lately, I am bound to admit, from a quarter where I least 
thought to have met it. In the pages of the French Figaro —the 
most Parisian of all Parisian journals—have recently appeared a 
series of articles signed ‘ IJn Poote,’ vehemently denouncing the tra¬ 
ditions and the conventional teaching of the Paris Conservatoire, 
which, as a school, has always been held in France to be above criti¬ 
cism. These essays read to me like the writing of a foolish young 
man—probably very young. They are certainly not convincing in 
their attempt to prove that the playwright knows more of their craft 
than the players, and should direct their every movement. Now the 
author-actor is not an unknown quantity with us, and he is not 
always a success. But, dismissing this, let us see what else the 
writer has to say. 

lie complains of the absence of originality, the fettered method 
which prevails among the rising players of the day, not only in 
Olympus, but in those lesser spheres (such as the Theatre Libre), 
where we should most expect to find a license of treatment and 
freedom from mannerisms. That there is something in this charge 
I am not prepared to deny. When witnessing more than one per¬ 
formance of the Comedie Fran^aise this summer, I was painfully 
struck with the artificiality and sameness of exposition prevailing 
throughout what I must call the second rank of the company. Of 
course there were brilliant exceptions, where the presentment of the 
play was as near perfection as it could be; and I can imagine no 
one who saw La joie faitjpeiir or Le gendre de Monsieur Poirier 
being antagonistic to a system which has produced such artists as 
Got, Mauban, Silvain, &c.—not to mention that master of his art 
Coquelin aine—alas! no more a member of the great House of 
Moli^re. But there is great conventionality in the rank and file, I 
admit. One knows exactly how the ingenue, and the jmne 
premier will deliver themselves of their speeches, with gestures 
proper to each: the maidenly timidity of the one, so much more 
timid than anything in real life now : the fictitious fire of the other, 
which trembles through those outstretched hands, and leaves the 
spectator so cold. These players have learned the grammar of their 
art: without genius, they have not got beyond it. The heaven- 
bom orator is no less an orator because he has learned grammar j 
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nayi because be has studied those arts of elocution which lend weight 
and effect to the delivery of his message. 

The question, then, to be asked must be—Is the Imagination 
‘ cribbed, cabined, and confined' by study ? Genius has beeji said to- 
be the taking of infinite pains; and, without subscribing to that 
extreme statement, I hold that the finest creative genius finds nothing 
necessarily destructive in the strong staff of knowledge. Rather wilb 
that staff strike open wide the gates of a sanctuary where the passions 
and poetry of the past are storied, and shine down, as in the jewelled 
splendour of a painted window, on the upturned gaze of the imagi¬ 
native student. Mr. Tree says, very justly : ‘ I have often noticed 
that those who devote their spare energies to indiscriminate reading 
acquire a habit of thinking by memory, and thus gradually lose the 
faculty which the spontaneous observation of life tends to quicken. 
Their thought becomes artificial . . . the memory is developed at 
the expense of the imagination.’ This is as true as it is cleverly 
expressed; but to what conclusion does it force us ? That the imagi¬ 
nation, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, is of so weakly a growth 
that, after sprouting up in youth, it is easily choked; and if by 
learning, why, then, better than by more hurtful weeds. A healthy 
and vigorous imagination is the rarest of mental gifts, and when 
allied to that of representation—to the power of ‘ adapting his indi¬ 
viduality to the character he is portraying ’—a man has the first 
requisite to become a great actor. But he has not all the requisites. 
That is where I part company from my friend, and from the ‘ Poete ’ 
of the Figaro. Discipline is repugnant to both: both are agreed 
that ‘ academic ’ study (there seems to be some secret terror connected 
with this word) must stifle Nature’s promptings. 1 defy them to- 
point to an instance where a great histrionic gift has been spoiled by 
judicious training. I have, on the other hand, named several of the 
first actors of this century who would, avowedly, never have been 
what they were, had they trusted to their own unassisted genius. 

The two instances I am prepared to hear cited, as illustrating the- 
uselessness of training, are Edmund Kean and Fanny Kemble. No 
one could be a warmer admirer of the former genius than George 
Henry Lewes, who says :— 

The irregular splendour of his power was felicitously characterised in a saying 
of Coleridge, that ‘ seeing Kean was like reading Shakespeare by flashes of lightning.’ 

He goes on to say, a little later:— 

It was a patchy performanc*' [his Othello] considered as a whole; some parts- 
were miserably tricky, others misconceived, others gabbled over in haste to reach, 
the ‘ points.’ . . . The address to the Senate was very bad.* He had little power 


• Anyone who remembers Salvini’s delivery of this speech will understand how* 
mneh the actor must have lost who did not at once impress his audience by this 
dignified and splendid opening oration. 
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of elocution, unless when sustained by a strong emotion, and this long simple 
narrative was the kind of speech he could not manage at all. 

In short, in the art of managing his voice it is clear that Kean’s 
training had been neglected, and to this no doubt was partly due his 
great inequality. Yet it was a mistake, Lewes assures us, to imagine 
that Kean did not study—that he 

abandon!^ himself to the impulse of the moment without forethought of pre¬ 
arranged effbet. He was an artist, and in art all effects are regulated. . . . With¬ 
out nice calculation no proportion could be preserved. Kean vigilantly and 
patiently rehearsed every detail, trying the tones until his ear was satisfied, 
practising looks and gestures until his artistic sense was satisfied; and, having once 
regulated these, he never changed them. 

Yet this is the man who is often quoted as a type of ‘ the impulsive 
actor.’ He was a great genius and an incomplete artist, but he 
never trusted to the ‘ inspiration ’ of the moment. He had not been 
carefully trained, hence his delivery and some of his effects were 
disappointing; but they were well weighed, after his imagination 
had conceived them, and where the execution fell short of the con¬ 
ception, the failure was often due to tricks and vulgarities which had 
grown up with him from youth, uncastigated. 

The other instance, that of the gifted young girl who has given 
us so lifelike a picture of her youth, and of how she was thrust 
suddenly and unexpectedly upon the stage, cannot—as the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kemble—be said to have been wholly with¬ 
out ‘ equipment ’ for the career. She . had been bred in an 
atmosphere of dramatic criticism; she had been accustomed to^ 
see her father act; she had heard her aunt, Mrs. Siddons, read; 
she had learnt much—half unconsciously, perhaps—from her 
accomplished mother. I have heard Mrs. Fanny Kemble herself 
describe how in reading aloud a scene to her mother, the latter 
would cry out to her daughter, ‘ Higher ! Sharper! Don’t you see 
that the situation demands that you should say that in another 
key ? ’ She reckoned her mother to be even a finer judge, a more 
subtle critic of acting, tLan her father. Yet, in spite of her great 
success, she often said, in after years, ‘ I only began to know how 
to play Juliet when I was too old for the part.’ She judged her own 
performance, perhaps, more severely than anyone. She knew that 
she was a finer reader than she had ever been an actress, for here 
she had but one instrument to deal with, and that perfectly at her 
command. In acting she, better than anybody, felt how many things 
are needed for the embodiment and presentation of a character, how¬ 
ever fine the conception of it may be. Endowed, as Mrs. Eitchie 
happily expresses it, with her family’s * noble gift of illumination,’ 
she was the last person who would have given her adhesion to this 
new doctrine, that, on the stage, reading, discipline, and direction are 
uncalled for. 


Hamilton Ainfi. 
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A QUESTION OF TASTE 


It is a self-evident proposition—unless, indeed, we adopt the view 
that art has reached in some bygone age the limit to which man is 
likely to advance it—that, from an artistic standpoint, we are still 
progressing, or have, at any rate, the potentialities for progress. 
Unless we deliberately believe that one painter, one writer, of another 
age than ours reached a point which will never again be reached, 
that art has declined since his day, and wiU continue to decdine, we 
must confess that any efforts made seriously, in which a writer or 
painter does his best, though not productive of any very notable 
result, are still worthy of praise ; for by this way alone—by the con¬ 
stant striving in many methods of various minds-- -is it possible that 
we shall attain what is the drejim of every artist, namcty, the in¬ 
finite. 

There will, however, be found in every age a large number of 
men who do not take this view, who consider that the best that can 
be done has been done, or, at any rate, that those artistic efforts 
which most nearly approach their ideal of perfection belong to what 
others would call an obsolete mode of expression. In poetry such 
men, supposing they were artists as well as critics, would revert to 
the Elizabethan age, and give us now, in the nineteenth century, 
Elizabethan dramas couched in Elizabethan language. In painting, 
the school of j)re-Eaphaelites is an adequate example of the same 
idea. 

That there should be artists who feel that Shakespeare realises to 
them, more than any other dramatist, the possibilities of dramatic 
art, that the early Italian painters mingled with their pigments 
something more divine than can be found in the works of other 
masters, is intelligible enough; but the deliberate reversion to such 
nlodes of thought and expression is a confession of faith, clearly 
stated, and not capable of being misunderstood. They commit 
themselves to the declaration—if they are true artists, and love best 
that which they think comes nearest their ideal of art—that their 
mistress was nearer the earth then than she is now; that she has 
turned her back upon the world; that the best they can do is to 
pick up the golden feathers which have fallen from her wings, and 
make no directer efforts to bring her back. 
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But these are probably in the minority. The mass of men, as 
well as the mass of artists, though they acknowledge and reverence 
the high achievements of the earlier day, reflect, and reasonably, 
that there is such a thing as progress, and that since they do not 
find such works of art to be wholly satisfactory, it is their business 
to see where the defect lies j that if they find early Madonnas to be 
inhumanly serene, they must mingle a larger ingredient of humanity 
in their own efforts, at the expense of serenity, or even of Madonnas; 
that if they find the splendid five-act tragedy a little too colossal, 
they must sacrifice a little splendour in order that the yard measure 
of man may be of some use again. 

There is surely something to be said for their view. If human 
nature is not now more complex than it was, we may at least say 
that its complexities have been the subject of more observation and 
analysis. The grouping of the lovely irreproachable heroine with the 
manly and constant lover, parted until the last chapter by the utterly 
abandoned villain, does not strike us as quite like real life, and a world 
entirely composed of such trios would be a little uninteresting. 
‘ Come down, 0 maid, from yonder mountain height,’ sings the 
shepherd. And in truth, for most of us, she has come down. 

A request that art should represent nature seems just; in fact, it 
seems hard to name anything else which it ought to represent; and if 
there are many who find that romantic and epic art does not represent 
nature as they know it, if they want to read about such people as 
those among whom their own lines are cast, it seems excusable in them 
to yawn over the hero- and the villain. The proportion of villains to 
ordinary men and women is happily, for our peace of mind, but 
small: the proportion of heroes, also happily, is smaller stdl. In any 
case, it cannot be said that the artist who tries to represent life as he 
sees it has chosen the easy course. His little figures, cast on no 
gigantic mould, will be more complex than the gods and goddesses 
of an elder day ; their ties and collars, their trousers, rather bulgy at 
the knee, will be harder to cut out than the yards of simple flowing 
drapery cast lightly over the shoulders of the gods. The Parisian 
‘modiste who exclaimed that the Venus of Milo had no chic was 
feeling about, though somewhat blindly, after a great truth. 

The deliberate choice of the artist to represent nature as he sees 
it, the innumerable difficulties and problems which he encounters at 
every step, and the violent antagonism he meets with, promises, 
happily for those who delight in burning questions, to be interminable; 
and it is only one small point connected in a measure with this great 
conflict going on on the subject of realism that we propose to discuss. 
To state the question concretely: supposing a book were written in 
which the author described with much accuracy and completeness of 
detail the appearance, habits, and characters of some remarkably 
unpleasant intimate friends in an unmistakable way, giving them 
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the setting of real life and making them experience a series of 
adventures which theyactually had experienced, Art and Morality would 
join hands, MoraKty, by the mouth of all who read the book, andi 
knew its fahulce 'personal, would unanimously exclaim that all the 
decencies of private life had been violated. But Art would go much 
further, ‘ He has sinned the one unpardonable sin,’ she would say ; ‘ he 
has committed the one fault which can never be condoned. Hence¬ 
forth he is anathema, for he has not painted, he has photographed.’ 

Now, when Art and Morality join hands, who shall say them nay ? 
When the question is between two, and the two agree, the question 
is a question .no longer. Art and Morality have kissed each other, 
and all the world applauds. But such unanimity, especially on the 
realistic question, is rare. Once in a way they are at one, either 
because the most sacred beliefs of each have been made a mock of, 
or, what is rarer still, because something has been written or painted 
so exquisitely, so transparently true, that they embrace with tears, 
not of indignation, but of joy. But in the long intervals between 
these rare moments they are for the most part casting stones at one 
another. Art, whom, when she is obedient, moralists call the hand¬ 
maid of religion, is somewhat self-opinionated. Unless she herself 
thinks that the housemaid’s cupboard wants overhauling, she-will not 
clean it because the mistress orders her to. She may take the line 
that certain dirt, certain untidiness, is picturesque ; in fact, she has of 
late years taken that line very often. 8he may even go so far as to- 
say that it is true cleanliness. 

But, leaving Morality altogether out of the question, what has 
Art got to say on the subject ? Now, any one—and in this delightful 
age of universal scribbling, when everyone has a right, and most 
people a mind, to give birth to a book, there are many such—who- 
has attempted with the least seriousness of purpose to produce a 
work of art of any kind, whether it strikes others as being a work of art 
or not, has probably realised that there are x ways of working, and 
that, after employing any one of these, he has produced something 
capable of being framed, bound, played or acted. 

We contend—the contention is no new one—that x—l of these 
ways are wrong, and are productive of abortions if the author sticks 
close to his system, and of an invertebrate vagueness if he does not. 
English art, particularly in the branch of fiction, the only branch 
into which we are making any inquiry, affects one of these wrong 
methods with a fidelity that is positively touching. The process of 
production, if we may judge by the results, appears to be somewhat 
as follows. The author is struck by one or more characters whom he 
meets in real life, and he makes a mental note. ‘ These,’ he says, ‘ I 
will “ put ” into my book.’ The phrase is completely characteristic of 
the results ; and, if he has any gift of writing, it is probable that 
he will produce something which is moderately lifelike. He then 
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evolves or recollects a number of incidents and scenes, selected for no 
particular reason except that in most other books he has come across 
dinner parties, marriage services, and yachts, into which he pushes 
his puppets, the book is complete, and, from the point of view of Art, 
he has sinned past all forgiveness. He has uttered a forgery, and, 
what is worse, to experts a clumsy forgery. Such work has no more 
to do with the art of fiction than photography has to do with the art 
of painting. In aim it is very like a photograph, in result even more 
like a coloured photograph to which pigments have been applied witli 
the intention of deluding the beholders into the belief that they are 
looking at a picture. A photograph pure and simple could hardly 
be mistaken for a drawing, whereas there are a number of uncultivated 
jjeople who may—probably will—be deceived by the author’s abortion j 
just that class, in fact, who in another realm of art might believe that 
a coloured photograph was a picture, or in any case would consider 
that it had more or less artistic merit. And the work of ■ such an 
author has all the bad points of photography and none of its good 
points, or rather the good points of a photograph are the bad points 
of a work of fiction. A photograph, at any rate, is a mechanically 
exact reproduction of a certain effect of light on sensitive plates; 
whereas, in proportion as the author’s work is mechanical, it is bad, 
and it cannot conceivably be exact. 

This revolting travesty of art has all the marks by which the 
ignorant will be deceived: it is in one or more volumes, it is nearly 
certain that it is to be obtained at ‘ libraries,’ it is advertised, 
probably reviewed, and perhaps praised in the pages of magazines; it 
is printed on paper, it is about men and women; but on every page 
is set the mark of the beast. It is bad, bad, .bad ; it cannot con¬ 
ceivably be good. 

‘ There is one Art,’ to be reached or not reached by one road. The 
method, the means, the plan of the rightly constructed book are the 
exact opposite of an example of this class. First comes the idea, the 
essence, the plot, be that what it may—the inevitable development 
{not the portrait), not of individuals, but of types. Next comes the 
grouping, the scenery, the successive presentations of the march of 
types. Lastly, the artist, as he is bound to do, looks about him for 
models from which to draw his type, and when he has found them he 
draws from them. Every step is vital and essential, the order in 
which the steps are taken is even more vital still. The construction 
inevitably consists of three factors: the idea, the grouping, the 
models to make the type, whereas in the typical English mode the 
idea is usually left out altogether, the two other factors are taken in 
the wrong order, and for types are substituted individuals. 

Let us translate this into the language of that analogous art, 
painting. What should we say of the artist who drew several faces, 
several figures that hacf taken his fancy, cut them out, as it were, 
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from the canvas, and made permutations and combinations of them 
till they fitted together in a slovenly, inexact manner, and painted in 
the gaps; who then sat down and looked at his picture till it occurred 
to him that it might possibly be construed into the representation of 
some known scene ; who found in his scrap-book the figures, say, of 
some courtiers—a king, perhaps scowling—a poor girl, perhaps selling 
match-boxes, and who played with them like a Chinese puzzle, until 
they accidentally fell into positions which suggested to his vacant 
mind the story of King Cophetua ? Brilliant thought! Exit the 
match-box: enter a bland smile on the face of the hitherto scowling 
king; let him extend a welcoming hand, and make ready to step 
down from his throne, and the great composition is complete. The 
models first, the grouping next; last and least, but not always, the 
idea, the nominal raison d’etre of this work of art. 

The only point really in common between the two methods 
is that the artist in both cases paints from Nature. They both, 
though at different times and in opposite manners, use models. 
No one can evolve a man or woman out of his inner conscious¬ 
ness. We have all seen men and women so constantly that a 
self-evolved image is either a faint reflex of some man or men, 
in so far as it is not purely evolved, or, if it is really evolved, 
there is no reason why it should not be as like a dog or a cat as a 
human being. Art must rej)resent Nature. But at this point writers 
and painters part company. The painter takes one model, or it is 
at any rate obviously right for him to take one model, if that model 
more nearly satisfies his conception than another or others. But 
writers—I am no longer speaking of the vice-versa, writer who begins 
his work with his model, and finishes it by leaving out the idea— 
cannot and may not do this. A character in fiction is not an in¬ 
dividual, but a type : if it is an individual, the writer at once begins 
to degenerate into the photographer, and his work becomes meagre. 
Art says there is no longer any hope for him in this world, and 
Morality denies him salvation in the next. No doubt in minor 
characters such a thing may be done, and has been done, in first- 
rate work. In the case where a footman appears to say that dinner 
is ready, the typical appearance is sufficiently close to the actual; 
the typical ^phrase is identical with the actual; and as he has no 
direct connection with the working out of the idea, an individual is 
adequate to play his part. But in a ‘ working ’ character this is 
impossible. No development of a character in fiction can be identical 
with the development of any character in real life, because the 
novelist deals not with individuals but with types, and many indi¬ 
viduals go to make the type, and the typical development is the 
development of a certain part of all these. 

Though the figures who work out the artist’s idea play their part 
in a human drama, it is impossible that they, as he conceives them, 
should be individuals. The idea is the sequence of cause and 
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eflfect, and the figures on which the idea acts are the embodiment, as 
perfectly as the artist can conceive it, of certain dispositions, neces¬ 
sary for the illustration of this law, and of no other dispositions. Thus 
supposing, to take the most possible case, the idea of the book 
was the change wrought in a perfectly mediocre person of the 
middle classes, by the influence of a strong will exercised over it in a 
given way for evil, the artist might search—more than that, would 
have searched—the middle classes through in vain, before he found a 
man or woman mediocre enough. In the creation of a type there 
must b^ a process of selection—not the process of selection as exem¬ 
plified in a caricature, where a prominent feature of the victim is ex- 
aggerated, and the rest made like him—but an ignoring of the rest of 
him, and the prominent feature gathered and copied from as many 
people as possible, who also possess it. 

Now, if the artist eschews photography, as he is bound to do, 
and realises his inability—if the question ever occurs to him—to 
evolve men and women out of his inner consciousness, he must 
either describe types or describe himself. This has been often done, 
and done successfully, because the process of selection, necessary to 
the description of a type, has been employed ; and when a man 
selects from himself, his work wiU not necessarily have that meagre¬ 
ness which it would have if he selected from another individual, 
because he knows liimself better, in all probability, than he knows 
anyone else. That in works where such a treatment is successful, 
selection has been emjfloyed, is admirably illustrated in the case of 
George Elliot, who said on one occasion that Casaubon in Middle- 
march was drawn from herself; on another, that Grandcourt in 
Daniel Deronda came from the same source. Though in both cases 
the type was drawn from an individual, it would be obviously 
impossible to accuse her of photography, since the proper selection, 
the one characteristic of type drawing as opposed to photography, 
gave two so widely different results. But a self-painted portrait, 
made without selection, is in all artistic essentials a photograph, and 
as bad, artistically, as the jihotograph of another individual. The 
danger of such a process is clear, especially when the self-painted 
portrait is anything of an autobiography. A man who, at the age 
of forty, chooses himself as the hero of a work of fiction, who goes 
through the .same experiences as he has himself gone through, is apt 
to regard those experiences from his present standpoint, with the 
result that the character is marked by a ceiftain sameness throughout, 
and is not influenced by circumstances in a way that the strongest 
character is bound to be. There is no need, for example, to ask 
from what source Dickens drew his David Gopperfield. How 
different, how diametrically opposed to the steady, somewhat com¬ 
placent, uniformity with which David Copperfield goes through 
enough incident to furnish a bookshelf of novels, is the constantly 
changing presentation of Thackeray’s Becky Sharp, who, being evil to 
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begin with, could have become good if she had wished to, who goes 
on being evil, till, when bored with Vanity Fair, and even with her 
patron, she wished to become good, but was unable, and ended by 
caring not a jot whether she was good or bad. 

With regard to minor characters—characters who are not directly 
concerned with the working of the idea, whose development is not 
the point of the book, but who are only the milieu of the type—the 
case is somewhat different. An individual made to act as the type 
is either a caricature or a too meagre representative of its class; an 
individual as a minor character need not be either. Here, again, 
Dickens, owing mainly to his enormous power of observation, 
produces results which remind one alternately of caricatures and 
photographs. The interest with which he regards his minor 
characters leads him to concentrate the reader’s attention on the one 
that for the moment fills the stage; they are, in fact, treated like 
major characters, more especially as they share the same fault that 
his major characters show—namely, the absence of that gradual 
change and development to which the strongest are necessarily 
subject. Thackeray, on the other hand, in his absorbing interest in 
the progress of his type, leaves the minor characters to shift for 
themselves, describing their affairs from a sense of duty rather 
than of interest. How many of us, for example, could say anything 
about Amelia Sedley, except that her only characteristic lay in the 
total absence of all other characteristics ? 

But though a type may not be a portrait of an individual, yet 
in the story it must be treated as one. To the artist it has become 
an individual, and it has to take an individual’s part in the drama. 
The character, the essence of a certain group of men or women, has 
been made incarnate, and, unless it shares the experiences, not of the 
whole of its class, but of one member of it, the result is unnatural. 

The artist may not heap misfortune on to its head, or load it 
with glory to a greater degree that that which is common to a man. 
As a matter of experience an immoral man does not spend his time 
in putting one foot through the whole decalogue as quickly as 
possible, and then the other, though the typically immoral man, in 
so far as he approaches the type, would be always doing so; but if 
he was represented in fiction as so doing, he w’ould be a monstrosity. 
When the type is incarnate, it is subject to the sins and temptations, 
not of all the individuals who are specimens of that type, but to 
those of one. The single temptation, the temptation that tests any 
one person in the type which is under dissection, is taken to be 
typical, and by it the type is tested. 

It is here that the. artist most commonly blunders, and the 
penalty for his blunder is rigorously exacted by Morality. In reality, 
he is not describing an individual, but a type ; but he may, innocently 
enough but foolishly, overlook the fact that if, in order to save 
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himself the trouble of inventing, or from omitting to draw his 
scenes from an experience sufficiently remote, he recalls in the wilim 
of his type the milieu of one of the models from whom he has 
drawn, he lays himself open to a direct and, on the whole, a justifiable 
attack. 

In all probability he acted innocently enough; but innocence, 
in the opinion of the children of this world, is only a contemptuous 
synonym for folly. And it is for folly that we pay more dearly than 
for anything else; it is the one failure for which no allowance is 
made, and justly. For folly is nothing more than an unsuccessful way 
of dealing with our fellows—clearly we should suffer for it on the 
spot, and, as our mission is to deal successfully in some line or other 
with our fellow men, it is right that the punishment should be 
severe. On the whole, the artist is lucky if he is called a knave when 
he should have been called a fool. 

The third factor, the most important of all, to which type and 
grouping are both subservient, which is the true cause of all that 
occurs in the book, is the idea, the development. The type is only 
the particular instance of the idea translated into life, the scenery 
only the concrete setting. The idea is as fully the reason of the 
book’s existence as a sunset is the reason of the picture of a sunset. 
The artist did not paint some scattered clouds, some forest trees, a 
river, a church spire, and arrive at the idea of painting a sunset 
from the contemplation of these—he saw a sunset, he knew it was 
beautiful, and he set to work to represent it. So, too, the author 
sees that the development of a certain sort of character, its inevitable 
rise from bad to good, or its inevitable fall from bad to worse, is 
interesting to him. He pictures to himself the various phases 
through which it passes, and translates them into the intelligible 
language of scenes and situations, the series of crises through which 
the character has to go in order to work out its own salvation or the 
reverse. Lastly, he clothes his character in flesh and blood, the flesh 
and blood common to its type. Every word in the book is in the 
service of the idea; the idea passes through them all, like the string 
which holds a necklace together. It is right that it should not be 
visible outwardly, but a moment’s thought instinctively exercised 
will show any one that it is there: he knows that the beads would 
fall and roll away if it were withdrawn; unconsciously he takes into 
account its existence and use. 

It is here that a question of taste comes in. The artist knows 
that his necklace is a necklace, because he has put the beads one by 
one on to the string which holds them together. But supposing 
Morality—as she has been known to do—peers at the necklace short¬ 
sightedly, refuses to take it in her hand, and says ‘ These are beads,’ 
and when the artist replies, ‘ True, they are beads, hut they are a 
necklace,’ she refuses to hear him. ‘They are beads, beads; they 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 199 H H 
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shall be treate’d as such.’ Who is to blame ? The artist says, ,* Not 
I.’ Morality says, ‘ But they are beads; I am sure of it, aud, what 
is more, I recognise them.’ 

This is not quite such a deadlock as might be supposed. It is 
not the function of Moreility to be critical, and the critical faculty, 
•pace Moliere, is more a matter of experience than of instinct. 
Morality has been shown so many boxes of beads, and has been told 
they are necklaces, so many coloured photographs, and has been told 
they are oil-paintings, that it would be strange if her critical faculty 
were very acute. In other words, it is a matter of good taste, as well 
as of good policy, for the artist to make it clear that his types are 
types, though the very fact that it is so hard to him to conceive of 
their being mistaken for individuals renders his task a difficult one. 

His danger and his safety, luckily for him, lie in the grouping, 
not in the choice of type: and here he has obviously a wide range. 
If lie will only take the trouble to give to his type a different milieu 
* from that of any of the models from whom he drew it, it is safe to 
say that he will be open to no attack from even the most censorious. 
The very fact that Morality is not possessed of a keen critical sense 
is in favour of the artist, if he will only take pains not to put any very 
glaring sign-posts in her way. For the sake of decency and good 
taste it is necessary that a certain rough justice should be done, and 
the court which administers this justice only lays hold of the most 
obvious pieces of evidence—obvious, that is, to the uncritical sense. 
And it is only fair that the artist should recognise this. It entails 
no sacrifice, only the exercise of a little caution, a little consideration: 
he does not have to give up any of the essentials of his art: he may 
take his type, he may draw from individuals, but he ought to do 
what common sense advises him to do. In so far as he is an artist, 
lie only uses his art for its own ends; given that, his choice often 
lies outside the domain of art, he may, with no sacrifice of his aim, 
either^'give offence, or avoid doing so, and it is absurd to run amuck 
of anything in this world, only for the sake of running amuck of it. 
If his idea of his art clashes with anything else, he has to consider, 
and he must sacrifice one; but when the refusal to sacrifice one entails 
no sacrifice on the other, his course is clear. 

That art will be judged by other standards than the spirit in 
which it is given to the world is inevitable; but those artists who are 
in most active revolt against such judgment are, for the most part, 
exactly those who most often retard the growth of the critical faculty 
among those who judge them, and help it to grow up by feeding it 
on gin. Another section equally misguided, though admirably well 
meaning, tries to counteract the effect of the gin by large and frequent 
doses of skim-milk. No wonder they are both alike puzzled at the 
result. 

The advocates of the skim-milk diet complain that all sense of 
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decency and morality is dead, whereas the gin section {)reach that we 
are still bound by obsolete and pedantic restrictions, which cramp 
and fetter the wings of att. There is exaggeration on both sides. 

The providers of skim-milk do not see that the romantieorhis- 
torical novel has had its day, that it is over. We divide mankind no 
longer into two broad classes—the completely heroic and the utterly 
villainous. The reward of virtue is not always ineffable joy and 
golden-haired children, nor is vice always associated with dungeons 
and sudden death. There was a time when all that was best in litera¬ 
ture was either epic or romantic: every literature which has grown 
to beauty or maturity has experienced it, but it is not final. Homer 
is succeeded by iEschylus, Sophocles by Euripides. It is easier, and 
therefore an earlier experience of art, to draw heroes rather than 
middle-class bankers, because the hero is the less complicated of the 
two. He is wholly magnificent, and in the literature of to-day he is 
naturally wholly obsolete. Such a picture has fewer lines in it, less 
perspective, less gradation of tones. All that is insisted on is the 
grand scale, and the grand scale is easily realised by making a man 
lean in a neglig^ attitude on a house-roof. But we do not for the 
most part lean on house-roofs: we go in and out of the front doors. 
And if the ‘ idea ’ is no longer concerned with heroes and villains, but 
with ordinary folk, our models must be taken from them. Of course, 
in every generation there are many of an epic or romantic nature, 
but such representations are no longer national. The majority of us 
are no longer satisfied with pictures which, however splendid and 
noble, do not, as a matter of fact, bear much resemblance to the 
people among whom we live. Not that the epic poets will not con¬ 
tinue to live, but they live chiefly, not because they are epic, but 
because they are after all human. The story of the parting of Hector 
and Andromache can never perish: the most modern of our race can 
feel the force of that, for it touches the human heart. Hector and 
Andromache are man and wife; the child cries out in terror at 
Hector’s nodding plume; tire father smiles, and lays his helmet by. 

But the advocates of the gin-diet are also wrong, as we have 
tried to point out both on this minor point and also on the whole 
idea of realism, as it presents itself to them. We want pictures of 
the age in which we live, volumes of humanity; but we want the 
ingredients which make that age in due proportion. It is not yet 
universal for men to marry women whom they dislike, and to be 
filled with love for those they may not marry. Though we are not 
any longer epic or romantic, we are not yet all morbid and dis¬ 
illusioned. It is true that many men are curs; but let us have the 
curs in due proportion. Many women are heartless; but let us have 
the due proportion of faithful, loving womankind. Gin is not yet a 
universal beverage. 

II II 2 
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The characters in works of fiction must be human, and that they 
should be human they must have been drawn from living men and 
living women, and from the men and women of our own time, if we 
wish to appeal to our own time, and those who feed us on gin only 
appeal to what they imagine posterity will be. But, reverting to- 
the main topic, it is quite conceivable that one of the models used 
in a certain type of man should have been a woman ; or, again, the 
artist may find in a man to a degree which justifies him in taking 
that man as a model, certain characteristics which go to make up 
the type of woman he desires to represent. Such a thing is probably 
not rare. He would have sacrificed nothing of his art, and he would 
have run no sort of risk of offending any sensibilities. The treat¬ 
ment of types in such a case, drawn from models, is admitted on all 
sides, and a successful result is applauded as a work of art. 

On the other hand, the artist has the right to claim a corre¬ 
sponding concession. It is sometimes assumed that what is intended 
for a type is an individual, and the artist is dubbed a photographer, 
and then pilloried as an artist. ‘ Such-and-such a figure,’ it is said, 

‘ is clearly a portrait, and in that portrait the greater part of the 
original has been ignored.’ But it is this very selection which ought 
to show that what is thought to be a portrait is not one; it is 
invested with the characteristic of a type as opposed to a photo¬ 
graph. 

Such a conclusion is no doubt annoying to the artist; but with 
his annoyance is mingled a sweet secret joy. His type has been 
called a portrait—a one-sided portrait, a caricature. He could 
hardly be presented with a more gratifying testimonial. He has 
chosen to represent a certain type, and he has used models. What 
could be more flattering ? He has taken models, not a model, because 
one human being cannot represent a type; we are all compounded of 
many types, and represent each imperfectly. But it appears, after 
all, that he has succeeded in selecting his material rightly; he has 
taken the parts of his models which bear on the type,, clothed them 
in the guise of an individual, for he has to treat his type as an indi¬ 
vidual, and it seems that after all it is like an individual, that it is 
mistaken for one. His type has become incarnate not only to himself, 
but to others. Truly every cloud has a silver lining! 

Life is no simple matter: the issues of art and taste and morality 
seem inextricably intertwined. We are not like the little children 
in allegories, with whom all goes weU as long as they keep to the 
road, but on whom spiritual lions and tigers spring with mechanical 
accuracy and fatal results if they venture on to the grass. Nowadays 
the grass has overgrown its strict allegorical borders; there are patches 
of it in the road, and there are patches of bare soil on the grass. 

It has become a matter of judgment rather than certain moral 
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choice, whether we may step across to those little arks which lie in 
the sea of lions and tigers, or on to those patches of grass which 
appear in the very middle of the road. But it is worth while 
exercising a little judgment now and then, especially if it does not 
entail any sacrifice of principle. 

E. F. Benson. 
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POACHING 

From varying causes poaching has become almost a lost art, for what 
little is practised now is but very degenerate compared to the profes- 
•sional proceedings of i<s former votaries, the tales of whose prowess 
in capturing, while avoiding being captured, are still cherished and 
related with kindly extenuation, both in the halls and hostelries of 
their native villages. 

For they were none of your skulking, semi-burglar, ne’er-do-wells, 
who stole game only for filthy lucre; but, generally, smart jovial- 
mannered fellows, who divided all natural history into two classes, 
‘ game ’ and ‘ vermin,’ and who knew more of the habits of both than 
most naturalists; and, being the keenest of sportsmen, they poached 
simply because the fates had not made them landed proprietors, or 
rich enough to rent game preserves. 

The fascination of poaching to such men one can easily imagine; 
for those who need not have occasionally joined them for the pure- 
excitement of it. One well-known clergyman’s son actually atssisted 
to poach the very preserves over which he was to shoot the next 
day with the squire; and, unfortunately, the keepers surprised them, 
when the poachers cleverly vanished, as only poachers can, leaving 
the vicar’s son to be hunted by the keepers, from whom he only 
escaped by crawling through an almost impenetrable stretch of 
furze, to the intense pain and disfigurement of face, hands, and knees. 

The pains and penalties of the law were defiantly risked and 
submitted to over and over again: and one well-known character, 
whose only fault was this unconquerable love of poaching, always 
pleaded so hard with the magistrates that he often succeeded in get¬ 
ting his punishments reduced. On one such occasion he coolly told 
them he ‘ could ‘pny the fine, but might as well work it out in jail, as 
it ain’t a busy time just now,’ And afterwards, to the magistrate’s 
clerk, who, himself a keen sportsman and owner of shooting, was known 
to sympathise, asked him where he had done best of late, he impu¬ 
dently said, * The best hauls I ever get, sir, are on your own place.’ 
Another one, as he paid his fine, told the keeper who had mught him 
that ‘ No matter. I’ll take it back off your place very soon.’ 
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Man-traps and spring-guns are no longer allowed to be set for 
poachers as of old, their use, except within a dwelling-house for its 
protection, being punishable by imprisonment. Man-traps for 
cruellest brutality rank with the instruments of torture of the middle 
ages; one belonging to the writer being 7 feet long, with teeth 
3^ inches deep on each side of its grip, which is 18 inches long, with 
spring at either end: so that once stepped on and sprung, it would 
either break or most terribly lacerate the legs, and its strength and 
weight of 70 lbs. would hold its victim like a rat in a trap. They 
were made of variou.s patterns, some being less cruel than others, and 
having no teeth, but merely holding the poacher as in a vice until 
the keeper released him. A lady who was once caught in one of 
these when wand(wing in a wood, never forgot her alarming experience. 
Dog-traps were also used for the poachers’ dogs, as well as for them¬ 
selves. Spring-guns worked on a pivot from which w’ere stretched 
wires in several directions, so that the gun swung round and dis¬ 
charged towards whichever wire was pushed against, probably 
greatly injuring the poacher, and most certainly arousing the 
keepers. 

First and foremost necessity for poaching is the far-famed 
‘poacher’s dog’—the true Norfolk Lurcher (so called from an old 
meaning of the verb lurk : viz. to steal), originally a cross between 
the greyhound for speed and the retriever for scent and work ; but 
now a recognised breed, and often again crossed with the grey¬ 
hound. 

As to the training and cleverness of these dogs a whole paper 
might easily be written; they are not only never allowed out in the 
day-time, but are always kept in the dark, and their skill and cun¬ 
ning, when well trained, is beyond the belief of those who have never 
witnessed it. A comical instance was of one taught to reverse all the. 
usual orders, so that when loudly called to heel, he would slip off after 
a rabbit, and the more he was whistled the faster he went. None 
will appear with any game in his mouth before a stranger, however 
friendly he may appear to be, until whatever the accustomed signal 
of safety has been given him; and if his master be driving along the 
lanes in his cart, as one style of rabbit poachers often do, the dog 
is trained to jump into the cart, drop his rabbit, and out again, 
without any stoppage of the wheels which might excite the suspicions 
of any observant keeper. 

Given the dog and a suitable night, wet and windy preferred, the 
rest of the paraphernalia depends on the kind of sport on hand. Deer 
are too big to be easily disposed of, and the punishment of 501., or 
imprisonment and whipping, too heavy to be lightly risked; though, 
but a few years ago, fewns were frequently stolen from a celebrated 
park, and conveyed by a carter, hidden in his sacks of com*, to a 
neighbouring town. 
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Night poaching—that is, after one hour from sunset to one hour 
before sunrise—^is a much more serious offence than in the day, but 
only by night are most forms of poaching possible. Then the pheasants 
roost in the trees, and for them the poacher takes his gun, with its 
barrel so shortened that he can carry it in one of his many pockets, 
and its stock in the other : or a quieter and less likely way to attract 
the keepers is to hold burning sulphur at the end of a fishing-rod 
beneath the^ sleeping birds, when they tumble half suffocated into 
his arms. The keepers circumvent these pheasant poachers by 
nailing on to the branches dummy pheasants so cleverly made of 
bunches of twigs or straw and bits of wood that much valuable time 
in shooting at, and holding of the sulphur, is wasted before the 
dummy is detected in the dim light, when the ‘ language is frequent, 
and painful, and free,’ and made the more realistic by the fumes of 
the burning sulphur. 

In preserves so overstocked that, as at Dhuleep Singh’s for instance, 
620 pheasants were shot in twenty-five minutes by twelve men with 
three guns each, and over 3,000 head of game in that one day, it can 
easily be imagined what havoc a clever gang can commit just before 
a big day. Amusing tales are told of the strategies of keepers and 
poachers at such critical times. In one preserve the former fixed cart¬ 
ridges with wires in all directions, so that when pushed they would ex¬ 
plode and summon them to surround the wood and capture the poachers. 
Of this the poachers got wind, and while a couple of them drove some 
cattle into the wood, which presently discharging the cartridges, at¬ 
tracted the whole staff of keepers, the rest of the gang completely cleared 
out a more distant preserve in perfect safety. Both pheasants and 
partridges are also caught in the day-time by ‘ hingles,’ called by 
poachers ‘ shackles,’ or ‘ leg-ties ’ made of fine wire, and pegged to the 
ground where the pheasants are fed by the keepers, or tied to the 
branches beneath hedgerows, and in the winter-time round cornstacks 
is a favourite place. They are either raised by means of a little stick 
called a ‘ pricker,’ so as to catch them by the head, or simply laid on 
the ground, so as to catch their feet, and, when well made and set, the 
result is very profitable to the poacher. A good instance of the 
clever impudence of the old professors of this most daring method is 
told of one ‘ Cutty White,’ a well-known poacher, who, being surprised 
early one morning in a forest glade by a keeper, threw his bag (an 
indispensable part of a poacher’s outfit and the origin of the term 
poacher; that is, one who 'pockets game, stealing and conveying it 
away in a bag) into a furze bush, and himself, as if utterly exhausted, 
on the bank. Apparently delighted to meet any one, he anxiously 
asked if he was right for a distant village, where his only son was 
dying, and when told he had taken the wrong glade, his grief was 
very great; for he was an old man and so worn out and bad on his 
feet that he could scarcely walk at all—so lame, in fact, that the 
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kindly keeper had to assist him towards the right road, when, meeting 
the owner of the estate, his sympathy was so excited by the old man’s 
story and appearance that he sent him to the Hall and gave him a 
good breakfast and half-a-crown, and would have had him driven to 
see his sick son, but that was more than the rascal was quite prepared 
for; so with profuse thanks he limped out of sight along the right 
road, and then turned in another direction. Almost immediately he 
was gone the keeper rushed back to the Hall, saying he had found, 
behind the bank whereon the old man was resting, fifteen snared 
pheasants, while a lot more were ‘jumping about’ in snares on the 
feeding-ground close at hand. 

Men were instantly despatched in every direction to find the old 
man, and one met a jovial butcher’s man in the conventional blue 
blouse, hastening to fetch some sheep from a neighbouring farm, who 
remembered passing an old man limping along in quite the opposite 
direction. Needless to say, ‘ the butcher ’ was but another of Cutty’s 
many disguises, and that he got safely away from the district until 
the legal time for his apprehension had expired. 

Partridge-poaching requires a totally different method ; the two 
ends of the line running along the top of a sometimes silken drag-net, 
some thirty to forty yards long by two to four wide, are either held 
by two men or tied to the tof)s of two poles, and carried over their 
shoulders while walking very quietly up and down the fields, holding 
up the net in a slanting direction, so that the bottom just slightly 
sweeps the ground behind them, a third man, if the net is a very 
long one, sometimes walking behind it holding a long cord fastened 
to its centre. On a wet and windy night the partridges lie so closely 
to the ground, on which they sleep in little family groups, that whole 
coveys are easily flushed right into the meshes of the net slanting 
above them, when it is instantly dropped on to them until they are 
caught and killed. The thorn bushes stuck over the newly-mown 
corn-fields by the keepers are a terrible trial to the poachers, tearing 
their delicate nets, or worse, getting caught in them and dragging 
along the ground until hopelessly entangled. 

Such nets are rare to procure now; the one in the possession of the 
writer once belonged to a celebrated poacher, and has caught as many 
as thirty brace in one night. Their mesh is about two inches, and 
they do up into a very small compass. 

For hares and rabbits nets of various kinds are used. For gates 
and gaps, to which hares and rabbits always make when disturbed 
while feeding in the fields, there are gate-nets, ten or twelve of 
which are placed by the poachers lightly and well on to the ground 
before the favourite gates and gaps, and then a couple of lurchers 
are told to ‘ go,’ when off they hurry under the shelter of the fences, 
one on either side of the field, to the far end, when, in the most 
wonderfully clever way, they work all the hares and rabbits towards 
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the nets, which the poachers empty and reset, until often as many as 
thre-e or four men can carry are caught thus in one night. 

For rabbits’ burrows, the ‘ purse ’ net is placed over the mouth of 
the burrow, and a ‘ cooped ’ or muzzled ferret turned in to frighten 
the rabbits out, when they ‘ bolt ’ into the net, which is so cleverly 
made that it runs up like a purse, safely securing the rabbit. They 
also catch the rabbit equally well if it is bolting into its burrow, and 
wth a ferret and lialf-a-dozen nets a single poacher _ can easily get 
from twelve to twenty rabbits in an evening. Also wire snares, or 
‘ necklaces,’ are used for both hares and rabbits; and in the making 
and setting of these much skill is requii'ed. They are put in the 
well-beaten runs or ‘ paths ’ made by both hares and rabbits, being 
pegged down with a large slick, or tied to a brick, which is more 
often done, as they will drag it about in silence; whereas, if tied, 
they often shriek, anil so alarm the evev-watchful keepers. A smaller 
stick, or ‘ pricker,’ holds the snare at the right distance from the 
ground—^about seven inches for a hare and five for rabbits—and the 
poacher generally creeps about in the late afternoon, when the 
‘ look-out,’ or keeper, is likely to be at lioirie, and puts down a score 
or more of these, which he takes uj) in the early dawn. 

One hair-breadth escape occurred to a poacher, one of whose 
snares the keeper had found with a hare in it, and hid up close by 
to catch the poacher when he came for it. Luckily for the poacher, 
he came earlier than usual, and had already taken several hares from 
his other snares, when, nearing this one, he noticed a fresh footprint 
on a molehill, and instantly crawled, with the greatest caution, 
through the underwood; when, to his horror, he almost knocked 
against the keeper, who, however, was so sound asleep that the 
poacher not only took the hare from his snare, but reset it for pure 
impudence, and got safely away. 

Very successful rabbit-poaching is also done from carts, as already 
described. One clever poacher for long defied detection; he was a 
rabbit-catcher by trade, and, though well watched and often searched, 
nothing could be found, although his master \fras certain he was 
robbing him. At last, one day the master noticed the ferrets eagerly 
scratching at the bottom of their box, and then found it was a false 
one, and beneath it two couples of his best rabbits neatly hidden 
away, which, multiplied by every weekday, represented a considerable 
haul. 

Poaching is often done by regular gangs of men, some of whom 
merely watch and fool the keepers, while the rest do the work, and 
all share the profits. One such gang of eighteen, some years ago, 
became a terror to their district, and were undoubtedly the murderers 
of a keeper, to try and find out which a well-known London 
detective was employed. Appearing in the district as a ne’er-do-well 
gentleman’s servant out of work, he so wormed his way into their 
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secrets that he became almost their leader, until, after many months, 
finding he had got all the information he could get against them, he 
took steps to have the whole gang arrested; and when he appeared 
in court against them in his proper character, and they recognised 
their former pal, their threats and curses were terrible to hear. 

Poaching is now mainly ‘ egging,’ which early in the season, when 
proprietors are stocking their preserves, is a very profitable business^' 
as may be understood when Dhuleep Singh, the Indian prince and 
celebrated sportsman, in his later years at Elveden Hall, sold over a 
hundred thousand pheasants’ eggs in one year, at from ninepence to 
a shilling each, A local tale is told that when buying, in his earlier 
years, a large order for pheasants’ eggs hatched out only bantams, 
their eggs having been stained the correct coffee colour; and doubt¬ 
less many of the true game eggs he then bought were poached from 
his own estate. 

Another important fa(;tor in poaching is the ‘go-between,’ he 
who conveys from the poacher to the purchaser. These are generally 
local hucksters and carriers, whose trade takes them to the outlying 
hamlets, and who easily conceal game and eggs amidst their goods. 
An amusing tale is told of one whose donkey cart upset just as he 
met the squire of the parish, who, kindly stopping to assist him, saif 
scores of, probably his own, pheasants’ eggs roll from innocent-looking 
baskets of market produce. 

Delicious little ‘ spring chickens ’ were eagerly bought one late 
summer from an apparently respectable old woman in a remote Welsh 
village, until found to be undoubted pheasants; and in the same 
district fine trout were impudently offered as ‘ fresh herring.’ 

But the subject of ‘ fish poaching ’ is so large that it requires a 
future paper to itself; and meantime these few details of general 
poaching may be of some interest in connection with the collection 
of poaching appliances at the Sports and Pastimes Exhibition at the 
Crystal Palace. 


L’Aigle Cole. 
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AMERICAN LIFE THROUGH ENGLISH 

SPECTACLES 


My object in writing this sketch of some of the salient features 
wherein life in America differs from that in England has been, not 
to criticise the real, but to correct the false, impressions which I 
•have often seen in English prints. Most Englishmen travelling 
through this country can obtain but a very faint idea of the inner 
life of its inhabitants. Their sketches, therefore, being drawn from 
individuals, frequently do not do justice to the whole. Grenerally, 
too, the Americans who pioneer the distinguished British tourists 
through their country are not representatives of American society 
in its truest and best form. 

Besides this, I have felt that, as so many young Englishmen are 
mow wisely choosing this country for their home, it would be not 
-unacceptable to their relatives in England to see American social 
life from an Englishman’s point of view. 

I have not attempted to go into social problems, nor have I 
alluded to that much-petted, much-written-about class, the uncrowned 
kings of America, the working men. Neither in speaking of 
American life have I thought it proper to more than mention those 
•natives of the United States who copy English manners with such 
ludicrous exaggeration that they are styled by their countrymen 
‘ Anglo-maniacs.’ 

In the land where all men are said to be bom free and equal, and 
the titular distinctions of the Old World are supposed to be held in 
contempt, there is this large class, whose knowledge of The Court 
Guide far exceeds that of Mrs. Ponto, and to whom the sayings and 
doings of the least known British peer are of more importance than 
those of their own President. 

But the love of outward and visible form is not confined to any 
-one class in America. Throughout the country there is a profound 
respect for marks of distinction, which, oppressed by democratic laws, 
finds vent in such titles as Chief Clerk of the Works Smith, or 
lAssistant Elevator Starter Brown. While it is comical enough to 
hear men designated by their profession, the adoption of the idea by 
women is still more amusing. Mrs. Colonel Jones, or Mrs. Chief 
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Engineer Roberts—is the vanity that compels the use of such titles 
more absurd or pitiable ? The craze descends into the lower orders- 
of life too. The servants who advertise themselves as such are 
regarded as slaves by the cook ladies and waiting gentlemen whose 
cards appear in every newspaper. The Southern story, so old, and 
told of so many people, that it is a wonder the folk-lorists do not 
claim it as a sun myth, of the coloured lady who wanted to see * de 
white woman ob de house ’bout de washin’,’ gives one an idea of the 
feeling among this class. Only among the upper classes in the 
Northern States is there an adherence to plain Esquire and Madam. 

The composition of American society may be briefly noticed 
before going further. Roughly speaking, the upper classes inr 
America are English by descent, with some foreign blood mixed in. 
In the Western cities there are a number of Grermans, but these do 
not come into contact, to any appreciable extent, with the English- 
speaking people, except in matters of business. 

New England, which is the largest contributor to the upper-class 
population of the Western towns, is inhabited chiefly by persons of 
pure English descent, many of them being the descendants of the 
Puritans who fled from England during the religious troubles of the 
seventeenth century. The people of New York and Pennsylvania axe 
largely of English extraction, with an admixture of Dutch blood. The 
South, excepting New Orleans, was also colonised by Englishmen, 
but the upper classes in the South belonged, as a rule, to that class 
which in England is sujjposed to be of gentle blood; although now 
all such distinctions have long since passed away. New Orleans 
possesses a society of its own, a society of Frenchmen, while the 
interior States contain a population drawn mainly from the seaboard 
States. I allude in this distribution only to what may be called the 
aristocracy of the States, and take no account of the nationalities of 
the working classes. 

There is one important difference between an Englishman and an 
American. The latter regards the city as his home and the country 
as his sojourning place, while the former clings to his old family 
estate and his country home, and parts from them with reluctance. 
The citizen of the United States, except possibly in some of the 
Southern States, and even there the sentiment is dying away, has ne 
such feelings, and on the death of the heads of the family, its 
members split up, and the country homestead passes into the hands 
of strangers and out of the minds of those who no longer’dwell there. 
Although there is some, there is far less, sentiment for the old home 
among Americans than among Englishmen. The comparative new¬ 
ness of the country and the lack of family traditions io a large 
extent account for this. 

Great landed estates such as exist all over England are very rare 
in America, few men having a desire to exile themselves from the 
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society of their equals in the towns and bury .themselves in the 
country districts. Neither would a lonely country place removed four 
or five miles from a town be an attractive residence in the States. 
Except in the large cities, where the comforts of life can be* had in 
profusion, there is a great lack of luxury throughout the whole 
Eepublic. Of the necessities of life there is usually abundance j but 
woe to the unhappy gentleman who might acquire land and mansion 
a few miles distant from any of the hundreds of the small thriving 
towns scattered throughout the country. His life would be one of 
isolation. Removed by four or five miles from the nearest town and 
railway station, and the distance rendered trebly great by the 
abominable country roads (there are no decent high roads anywhere 
in the United States except in parts of New England and in 
Kentucky), he would find himself compelled to send, not to the 
nearest town, but to the nearest great city, for all the comforts of life. 

Trains on most of the American railways are few and far between, 
and supplies are therefore hard to obtain. I do not speak of the 
suburban service of any of the big cities, but of through trains. 
Postal delivery in the country districts there is none. The sport¬ 
ing instinct does not exist in the heart of the American farmer, whilst 
the practically unprotected game throughout most of the States of the 
Union is getting scarce. He would have no neighbours either resident 
or transient, and would be thrown absolutely upon his own resources 
for amusement and occupation. The whole theory of American life 
is opposed to this state of existence; and the few who are bold 
enough to disregard public opinion and live as they choose are re¬ 
garded almost as madmen. I remember one. summer, while driving, 
seeing a beautiful and well-kept home about five miles from the seaside 
resort whence we had come. I asked the owner’s name, which was 
given me, and then followed exclamations from every member of the 
party. Some regarded the man as mad to live away from everybody, 
others believed him a recluse. Some pitied his family and others 
himself; but not one upheld him in choosing a most beautiful, thou^ 
somewhat lonely, piece of coast for his summer home. 

The result of this absence of individual country houses has led to 
the growth of a system without parallel, I believe, in the world. I 
allude to the country resorts. Of these resorts, or spots chosen for 
the gathering together of several families, there are many kinds. 
They may be divided, so far as we are at present concerned, into 
three varieties: the suburban, the health, and the pleasure resort. 
A brief description of them may be interesting. First, let us take a 
sample of the suburban resorts which may be found surrounding all 
the great American cities, and which correspond largely to the 
suburbs of English towns. A suburban resort usually originates as 
follows. Some wealthy man, or a syndicate, usually of friends, 
decides that it will be very pleasant to live in the country within easy 
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reach of their places of business. Accordingly they sally forth and 
purchase at some point near the city, possessing generally some 
natural attractions, a considerable piece of land. A fine naine, 
chosen for its sound, not for its sense, is then given to the new 
acquisition; the management of the nearest railway is persuaded to 
stop certain morning and evening trains at a new station, and the 
syndicate commences to lay out good roads, which form an oasis in 
the mud-covered country trails, to plant trees, to form little parks, 
and to improve their new property in every way. At the same time 
they select certain spots for their own homes, and then begin to 
recoup themselves for their outlay of money by selling sites for 
houses to their friends. Usually care is exercised at first, and only 
people acceptable to the founders of the colony can gain admittance 
to it. That is the palmy and attractive season of the resort. In the 
meanwhile a few tradesmen, dealers in the more bulky necessities of 
life, settle on the outskirts of the charmed circle. The United States 
Government locates a post office, a rapacious livery stable locates 
itself, and ‘ Mountain Glen ’ is in the full swing of success. More 
dwellers in the adjacent city pour in to seek for homes, the price for lots 
goes up, and their size inversely diminishes. The original syndicate 
sells out at a large profit, and seeks a new field elsewhere. More 
people flow in. Electric lights and tramcars appear. A municipality 
is formed, which at once goes into debt for so-called public improve¬ 
ments, and a full-fledged city is the final result. Or the process of 
deterioration goes the other way. Instead of the original syndicate 
selling out, and small householders being introduced, the early settlers 
of the colony hold on to their possessions, and, ’wealthy in land, 
assume social pretensions. The colony becomes fashionable. To be 
the possessor of a cottage at ‘ Mountain Glen ’ proves the owner a 
man of good social standing. And at last, though the fresh air of 
the country cannot be vitiated, yet in every other respect the settle¬ 
ment takes on the customs and hours of the more fashionable city. 
One or the other of these endings is the eventual fate of most 
suburban settlements; but, though to English ideas such a settle¬ 
ment during the earlier and later part of its existence is not attrac¬ 
tive, yet during the middle of its career there is much that is 
pleasant in life in it. liet me try and paint a very common type of 
these little colonies. Imagine, then, a considerable piece of land, 
usually lying in some situation more or less favoured by nature. 
Cut up this tract into little parks well wooded with young trees, and 
divided from each other by well-kept roads penetrating in every 
direction. On each little islet of green, bounded by roadway and 
sidewalk, place a trim, well-kept house, often of wood, gaily i)ainted, 
and built in every conceivable style of architecture. Let each house 
be surrounded by pleasant lawns, flower gardens, &c., and have in Ha ■ 
rear its stables and perhaps kitchen garden. Place every house 
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standing open to the public highway, with no vestige of fence or wall 
to denote which is private and which public ground, and at some 
convenient distance put a little railway station, neatly kept, and for 
the greater part of the day entirely deserted, while clustering around 
it let there be a few small shops and a livery stable or two. Several 
churches, of which the best kept and most imposing belongs to the 
ruling denomination in the colony, complete the picture. Viewed 
from a balloon the whole must resemble the toy villages of my infancy, 
where the brightly-painted houses, trees, shops, men, and animals 
could be moved about at will. During the greater part of the day 
the little village bears an aspect of solitude. All the male members 
of the population hav(^ left for their places of business on the early 
morning train, and the ladies have followed on one an hour or so later, 
bent on shopping or other city pleasures. There is something 
humorous in the saci’ed light in which this early train is regarded 
by the American business man. He will leave his breakfast untasted 
rather than miss it. Poorly is he regarded who comes into town with 
the ladies. Only a few weeks ago I was seriously informed that young 
So-and-so would never be a success, ‘ He doesn’t take the 8.15,’ 
said my informant, ‘ but comes in on tlie 9.30.’ Aliout five o’clock 
in the evening the stillness that has existed during the day through¬ 
out the village begins to be broken. Vehicles of all descriptions 
congregate at the railway station, the evening train from the city 
rolls in, and the various male suburbanites are whisked away to their 
homes to enjoy the jfieasm’e of sleeping in the country after living in 
the town. 

Sunday in a suburban resort is the great day. After the morning 
church and the midday meal (all American servants insist on a 
midday dinner on Sunday, and a scrambling supper in the evening, 
and never yield without a fierce contest), the majority of the inhabi¬ 
tants settle down into a state of somnolence. Most of the ladies 
array themselves in their best, and some of the men, fighting against 
sleep, straggle from cotiage to cottage paying calls. The idea of a 
long walk is usually discussed, and almost invariably set-aside on some 
specious pretence, and the whole community dozes and gossips until 
the hour for supper and for bed. 

There is much that is pretty about the little well-kept ‘ cottages,’ 
as they are styled, with their trim lawns and flower-beds, and though 
more privacy would seem desirable to an English mind than can be 
afforded by the utter absence of all substantial boundaries to each 
gronnds, yet when most of the community consists of friends, this 
publicity is not unpleasant to experience, while considerable pleasure 
can be had by watching who is calling on who, and what So-and-so 
‘ has on.’ In the summer-time the cool and pleasant loggias and 
verandas surrounding each house are the common sitting-room, and 
the interior is used for little save for eating and sleeping in. But 
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the inside, too, of the house is pleasant, even in the summer, the 
time when most of the suburban resorts are in their chief glory. It 
is all open, and the usual arrangement is to have both sitting and 
dining rooms opening by large porti^red doorways out of the central 
hall, which itself communicates with the front door. By this means, 
though privacy is confined to the sleeping rooms, a perfect circulation 
of air—a thing much needed during an American summer—is 
secured, and pretty effects can be obtained by people of taste in the 
way of interior decorations. Most of these houses are comparatively 
small, inasmuch as house-entertaining is but little practised, one or 
two men or a married couple being usually as many as are invited at 
one time to sleep the night. Another reason for their general small¬ 
ness of size is the difficulty of obtaining servants. The American 
servant, or ‘ help,’ as she prefers to be called, is the real domestic 
ruler, and, there being a general paucity of amusements, or beaux, at 
most of the suburban places, but few of these household queens can 
be induced to accept places therein, and then only on easy terms. 
The arrogance of the servants and the sufferings of the employers are 
the topics of many a whispered gossip, where the ladies, clustered to¬ 
gether in the library, pause at intervals to note whether their enemy 
is listening behind the dining-room portiere. 

As are the suburban resorts, so are those devoted to health and 
pleasure, only, perhaps, the common characteristics are more strongly 
marked in the latter. Along the coast of the Atlantic from Maine 
to Florida, among the mountains, and clustered around the Great 
Lakes, swarm innumerable little settlements, which for a brief 
fashionable season are teeming with a more or less brilliant society 
life. The appearance of one of these places when the season is over 
and it is deserted by all save a few caretakers, reminds one of a city 
of the dead. The tightly closed cottages, the vast empty hotels, the 
deserted promenades look dreary beyond belief, and one can hardly 
fancy, on visiting a summer resort in the winter, that it is any but a 
city desolated by some frightful plague. 

In the season, however, all this is changed ; the natives, who, like 
the mosquitoes, have vanished during the winter, reappear to devour 
the indignant stranger, whilst the patient American (no race on earth 
are so enduring under wrongs inflicted as the American), who pays 
treble the price for thrice indifferent accommodation, smiles, and 
remarks that it is only during two months of the year that the native 
can make that which is necessary to support him through twelve. 
Many of these pleasure resorts have of late years become the places 
where, in all America, the greatest sums are spent in social display. 
To have a cottage at Newport or Bar Harbour is in itself a stamp of 
social distinction, and eagerly do the American millionaires pursue 
the coveted ‘ lot.’ I remember last year hearing of a lady who owns 
a cottage and several acres of land in Newport. Some family not 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 199 II 
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desirable as neighbours in the eyes of the lady millionaire sought to 
possess but one of her acres; and for this, a sterile, piece of rock, 
fashion prompted them to offer a sum which I will understate at 
20,000^. The owner quietly replied that ‘ she needed the land to 
pasture her cow on.’ But, excepting in a few such resorte, where the 
round of fashion goes on just as in the cities, the major part of these 
health-restoring settlements are the reverse of fashionable. Life 
moves on in an undress fashion, and men and women, worn out by 
city life, are given a chance to rest. As I have before pointed out, 
individual country-house life, if I may so call it. does not yet exist in 
the States. In the neighbourhood of New York, on Long Island, a 
few country, places now exist, but the estates are small, rarely exceed¬ 
ing 200 acres in extent, and they only exist for the purpose of isola¬ 
ting the owner’s house from his neighbour’s dwellings, and not for any 
use of their own. But, excepting for the fact that one must pursue one’s 
occupations under the eyes of the whole colony, there is nothing’in 
most of these summer or winter retreats to prevent one’s doing as one 
chooses. All sorts of amusements can be found in them. On the 
sea and lake coasts there is rowing, sailing, boating, bathing; at the 
inland points there is shooting or fishing. Everywhere there is walk¬ 
ing or driving, if one cares to tempt Providence on an American 
country road. At the more old-fashioned places the most desperate 
efforts are made to keej') out the entrance of the so-called ‘ smart set.’ 
At a seaside resort which I visited lately I was implored not to wear 
a dress suit in the evening. ‘ We want to keep out of the fashion ’ was 
the cry of aU those who, in their own native cities, were the ac¬ 
knowledged leaders of the fashionable world. This taste for simplicity 
is growing, I hope and believe, throughout America. In every city 
the foes to display are gaining in numbers, and the vulgar osten¬ 
tation which some years back so many foreign writers attributed to 
almost every American is fast dying away. In such of the resort.s 
as escape the fate of being selected by the votaries of fashion for the 
scene of their performances, thei e is a perfectly friendly kindl/spirit 
which resists the temptation to assume the style of city life, and 
strives to keep the resort what it was at first intended to be—a place 
of rest and relaxation. Tlu're is something very queer to the English 
mind in a first ex])erience of one of these, watering-places. The centre 
or centres of the community are the gigantic hotels, usually of wood, 
which rise at frequent intervals. Grouped all around them, and often 
with little plank walks binding them together, and to the common 
centre like cords, .stand rows of tiny wooden cottages containing 
sleeping and dining accommodation for t he family, but minus kitchen 
or servflhits’ room. Meals are hronght to their residents from the hotel, 
and from that centre are sent, servants to attend to the wants of the 
cottagers. Thus the American housewife escapes for a few months from 
the tyranny of the servant-girl, and can idly spend her day reclining 
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in a rocking-chair on the hotel piazza, and discussing mth her fellows 
the woe froip which she has escaped and the wrath to which she must 
return. Besides these grand hotels and their cottage appendages, 
there are usually plenty of boarding-houses and private cottages, the 
latter inhabited by the more well-to-do, and where the household 
m&nage continues as in town. The occupations, as I have said before, 
are numerous, and the complete rest, so needed by most of the 
nervous, overwrought American housekeepers, counterbalances the 
monotony and the publicity of the hotel life. I do not know for 
what reason, whether from this publicity of life, or whether fromother 
causes, but American daily life and intercourse is more formal than 
English. I know this statement will be fiercely CQjjtradicted by 
Americans, but I make it deliberately. I am aware that I shall 
have the English laws of precedence and the existence of titles of 
nobility cast up against me, but I still assert that, while the letter of 
life in England is more formal, the spirit of it is less so than in 
America. It is true that precedence and titles of nobility are not' 
known in the States, and that the American hostess has the blessed 
joy of knowing that she can send the two most congenial people 
in to dinner together without violating the laws of etiquette, but it 
is also true that in the daily life of the family more formality is 
observed than wotald be thought consonant with family affection in 
England. 

While saying that American inter-family intercourse is more 
formal than at home, I do not wish to say that the same is true of 
society. On the contrary, an American dinner-party, for instance, 
is by far less formal than one in England. Usually these parties are 
much smaller than at home, twelve or fourteen being considered a 
large patty, and the dinner itself is shorter and more simple. Con¬ 
versation, too, is more general, and of a less solemn nature than is 
too often the case in England. A few years ago, in many of the 
more old-fashioned houses, wine was not served at table, and the 
only liquid refreshment was water, which was served, as a ffiend of 
mine once remarked, on returning from one of these banquets, in 
four ways, ‘Hot, cold, iced, and Apollinaris, and never a drop of 
“ hard stuff” to wash it down.’ 

Fortunately, with the growth of the more liberal spirit, this 
custom—a relic, I suppose, of Puritan days—is rapidly vanishing. 
iVlany men, however, abstain in the middle of the day, and it is 
the exception to see, at clubs or restaurants, any wine or beer on the 
table at the midday meal. As a compensation, quite a number of 
men stop at the various clubs and first-class bars on their way home 
for a ‘ cocktail ’—a pleasant and sociable custom, though one to be 
indulged in with moderation. 

Another existing, though fast disappearing, American social cus- • 
tom is that of paying visits in the evening. A few years ago, formal 
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calls always were paid at this time, th^ accepted * hours being from 
8 P.M. to about 9.45 r.M. During,these hours, the family, if desiring 
to receive, was always liable to be dropped ill upon by young men, 
whose business engagements prevented their paying their devoirs at 
an earlier hour. I remember that one used to pay one’s more formal 
calls in the earlier part of the evening, and at about 9.30 would seek 
the house of some intimate friend, where one could prolong one’s 
visit beyond the usual hour. There was a pleasant informality about 
these late evening visits, which has been destroyed by the introduc¬ 
tion of the afternoon call. Everyone was more or less at ease and 
contented, with the toil of the day behind them. Frequently cigars 
were brought out—American ladies regard smoking in the house with 
a far more lenient eye than their English cousins—and sometimes 
an impromptu supper would wind up the evening. All this is pass¬ 
ing away in the large cities, although, in places of lesser magnitude, 
the custom is still kept up. Although t he old system had its plea¬ 
sures, yet it is a sign of the advance of America that it is being 
abandoned. It has existed till now only because men are too busy 
to call earlier in the day, and it is this over-pressure of business that 
is the greatest drawback to life in the United States. In America, 
even now, the average business man sees more of his business col¬ 
leagues than of his wife and family. An early hurried breakfast 
over, he starts down town to his office, where he remains, with a 
brief interval for lunch, until five or six o’clock, at which time he 
returns home, and by 10.30 usually has retired, thus spending more 
than two-thirds of his waking hours away from home. Many men 
visit their offices on Sunday also. This too close attention to busi¬ 
ness produces the almost inevitable result of man after man breaking 
down in the prime of life. It is a cheering omen for the future to 
see that a steady diminution of office hours is commencing, and that 
in many cities the Saturday half-holiday is beginning to be regularly 
observed. 

This business life of American gentlemen is one of the hardest 
problems for an Englishman to understand correctly. TiU compara¬ 
tively lately in England commercial business, except banking, has 
not been thought highly of for gentlemen. Politics, the Church, 
the army and navy, the Bar itc. have been the outlets for English 
younger sons. In America it is quite different. Among the many 
reasons for this, I will mention but the one important one, that the 
pursuits above mentioned afford but few openings, comparatively 
speaking. The Church is a poorly paid profession for the sons of 
the wealthy merchants, the army and navy are so small in number 
that they do not afford a field for more than a few. The Bar is of 
course open, and is crowded in America as in England. Politics, for 
some inscrutable reason, do not seem to attract many of the higher 
grades of youth. Consequently the young American seeks the com- 
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mercial field, and ill every American city, especially in the West, one 
finds at the head of cultivation and, progress men whose rise has been 
due to‘successful commercial enterprise. It is well for the individual 
that success should be so rewarded, and it is well for the community 
also that the pan of business, whg has gained his success on legitimate 
lines, should be its leader. In a new and partly unsettled country 
like America, so fortunately situated as to need practically no foreign 
policy, and to fear no foreign enemies, the creator or the distributor 
of wealth is a far more valuable man than the politician or the 
soldier. 

The sanguineness of the American is another feature especially 
striking to an outsider. The whole temper of the people is one of 
hope. No young man enters life in any line without the fullest 
belief that he is going to succeed, and going to make a great deal of 
money, and do it all very quickly. This may be true of young men 
everywhere, but it is especially so in the States. And men are 
justified in their youthful hopes. Practically any young man of 
reasonable brains and industry is sure to succeed. Openings are 
numerous, and the sharp-witted American is quick to take advantage 
of them. It is a curious fact, but one that I have often heard 
employers of unskilled labour comment on, that none of their work¬ 
men were American bom, unless possibly some of the foremen. 
As an Englishman, I am glad to add that rarely are Englishmen 
either found as unskilled labourers in American workshops. 

Among the results of this general hopefulness, one may note the 
reckless chances taken in the battle of life. Young men will marry 
and older men will speculate with a cheerful confidence that, even if 
the sky is darkened for a time, all will come right in the end. 
Frequently, nay generally, they may be right; but alas ! too often 
they are wrong, as one may see from the human wrecks in every 
street of the great cities. 

Of one thing, however, the American as a whole (I except • the 
New Englander) is incapable. He cannot save. The creed of thrift 
of the German farmer or the French peasant is without a follower 
among city-inhabiting Americans. ‘ Light come, light go; one will 
never get rich by saving a dollar,’ is his motto, and, though through¬ 
out New England thrift is general, and though many commercial 
kings have gotten rich by wise investments of their first savings, yet 
as a whole the clerk’s increased salary or the small manufacturer’s 
growing profits do not go into the savings bank, but into increasing 
the comforts of his household life. 

One of the misfortunes arising from the early and eager npplica.- 
tion to business by Americans is that among the young men educa¬ 
tion is too frequently deficient. At the age when English youths 
are entering college, the young American is just beginning to study 
his father’s business. In the meantime his sisters a^re pursuing their 
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studies at home and abroad, and unless the young man has the love 
of knowledge in him, it usually happens that they srnpass him in 
accomplishments. No women in the world are more accomplished or 
more charming than the American women, or know better how to 
display their charms. I have often heard foreigners remark with 
surprise that at an American dinner the men sit silent, and axe talked 
to and entertained by their fair neighbours. I have also been amused 
occasionally by American ladies telling me that they did like ‘ that 

young Englishman, Mr. So-and-so,’ or ‘ your Scotch friend, Mr.-, 

because they are so bright and agreeable to talk to.’ They did not 
think for one moment that the real reason lay in that the foreigner 
conceived it to be his social duty to bear at least half the conversa¬ 
tional burden, whilst the American deposited the whole on the ladies’ 
shoulders. I do not mean by what I have just said that the art of 
conversation does not exist among American men. Far from it, but 
I do say that American men do not believe it incumbent upon them 
to amuse their dinner companion, but on the contrary allow her to 
take the initiative and lead the conversation. 

There is one curious difference between Englishwomen and their 
American cousins, which is particularly marked in the States south 
of the Ohio river. In England, marriage by no means cuts off the 
woman from her old friends’ social enjoyments. In the Southern 
States, however, once a girl is married, gay though she may have 
beeri, she at once laj)ses into social insignificance. I believe that, 
until recently, the thought of a young married woman’s waltzing 
would have sent a thrill of horror through every Southern heart. 
Marriage was to a lively young girl almost like taking the veil; it 
separated her from her former companions by a great gulf. This 
idea, which I presume originated in the notion that a married woman 
should stay at home and look after her house, is now passing away, 
and the sooner its final death occurs the better for Southern society. 

'Another feature, peculiar not only to the S6uth, but also to the 
less important Northern cities, is the absence of that European social 
necessity, the chaperon. In towns as large as Louisville for instance, 
with a population of 200,000, it is customary for a young man to invite 
any girl he may like, to attend a ball, or a reception, or to accompany 
him to the theatre, absolutely unattended. It is his duty to provide a 
carriage for his companion, and he is supposed to present her with 
flowers to wear during the evening. At the ball he is expected to 
find her partners, and occasionally, at any rate, to dance with her 
himself. I have heard ludicrous stories from Southern women of 
the agony of their escort, who, himself engaged to dance with some 
other girl, sees his own convoy disengaged, and of the struggle be¬ 
tween the frecessitj of providing for her comfort before attending to 
his own pleasures. I believe it is a not uncommon custom among 
young Southern men to arrange beforehand among themselves so that 
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the partners of any of them may not be neglected. One of the most 
objectionable features of this whole system is the expense it entails 
on the luckless young men, who often have to spend from 21. to Zl. 
an evening apiece in complying with the dictates of this foolish 
custom. In time, doubtless, the chajieron will be universally intro¬ 
duced, but the fight against her, in the South especially, will be 
stubbornly maintained, as neither the rest-loving mothers nor the 
pleasure-seeking daughters are particularly eager for her appearance. 
One of the results of this lack of chaperonage is the absence, almost 
entirely, of older people from social entertainments in the South; it 
tends to the dividing into two sets, the older and the younger, of all 
members of society. But this separation into sets is not confined to 
the South. Throughout America, there is still a strong tendency 
towards this division by ages, and parties for young people, and for 
old separately, are very common. So long as the separation is con¬ 
fined to the larger entertainments, it may not be an unwise thing, 
but the system of dinner parties where none save the host and hostess 
-are married, or if married are only just so, is to many tedious in the 
extreme, and to none usually more so than to the unlucky entertainers. 
How often have I seen the unha])py host yawning dismally, though 
privately, as he strives to converse with the youthful daughter of his 
college friend, while his wife at the other end of the table is racking 
her brains to find some subject of interest to her young escort. 

One last point would I mention before 1 close this rambling dis¬ 
sertation on American ways. It is not so much a social custom as a 
national trait. I allude to the extreme courtesy and kindliness of 
the American people as a whole. Nowhere is there a greater desire 
to make the stranger at his ease than in America, and no foreigner 
who has made oven the shortest sojourn in this country but will 
nffirm what I say. Instances of this courtesy are needless; it is 
universal. The struggle between this natural courtesy and the fear 
-of being thought servile leads, among the lower grades of Americans, 
to most amusing episodes. The tramcar conductor, the cabman, the 
railway guard, assert their American independence by treating their 
male passengers with perfect equality, amounting often to rudeness; 
but place a lady, travelling alone, under their charge, and politeness 
is never lacking. In fact, I have heard ladies declare that, except 
for sociability, they would infinitely prefer, for comfort’s sake, to 
travel alone. This general courtesy has one outcome, which it is 
well for Englishmen who propose to present letters of introduction in 
the United States to understand. An introductory letter in America 
means nothing; it is given by the most casual acquaintance to the 
most casual acquaintance, and is only intended to make the presenter 
and presentee known to each other. It carries no claim to the hos¬ 
pitality or friendship of the person to whom it is presented, nor does 
it vouch for the good qualities of him who presents it, unless in 
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both cases it distinctly is so written. I remember how disappointed 
I was on my first arrival in this country at the result of a letter left 
by me on a wealthy and influential man, to whom I had been highly 
recommended by my English friend. An invitation to an evening 
reception, three weeks later, was the only notice ever taken of it. 

And now I find that I am overstepping the limit of my space, 
and must briefly conclude this hasty sketch of American life. I 
have written it in the friendliest spirit to my adopted country. If I 
have laughed, I have also loved ; the United States is my abiding- 
place ; among my warmestTriends are American. 

On one trait of American life I have not dwelt at all j nor is it, 
indeed, easy for me to do so. No foreigner who has not himself 
experienced it can be made to understand the kindness and hospi¬ 
tality with which Americans of all classes treat the stranger within 
their gates. 

A. S. Northcote. 

Chicago: August 18(j3 
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THE VERDICT OF ROME ON 
'THE HAPPINESS IN HELH 


The recent decision of the Eoman Congregation of the Index respect¬ 
ing the articles of Professor Mivart on ‘ The Happiness in Hell ’ is an 
excellent illustration of the practical working of the disciplinary 
system of the Catholic Church in matters of faith and morals, and of 
the safeguards and preventive measures that she has at her disposal 
whenever any strange doctrine threatens to undermine the orthodoxy 
of her children. The story is one full of interest to non-Catholics as 
well as to Catholics, not only on account of the importance of the 
question, but because it presents a very suitable opportunity for ex¬ 
plaining the modus operandi of tribunals of faith, and the character 
and authority of the sentences they pass on jiropositions laid before 
them for decision. 

When any Catholic publicly advances some opinion, or set of 
opinions, that is at variance with the common belief of the faithful, 
the new doctrine is sure to attract attention, especially when it is put 
forward by a man of such distinguished ability as Professor Mivart. 
It disturbs the minds of men and gives rise to a feeling of anxiety 
which, after a time, finds utterance in the public press or elsewhere. 
The new opinions are challenged as unsound. Their author natu¬ 
rally defends himself, and it may be that the Catholic world is 
divided on the point at issue. Some uphold the novelty as in accord¬ 
ance with Catholic teaching, and perhaps even as a distinct advance 
on the popular belief that has hitherto prevailed ; others condemn it 
as subversive of truth and in opjiosition to the authoritative doctrines 
of the Church. After a time the controversy attracts the notice of 
the bishops of the country, and one and another animadverts on 
it in a pastoral or some other public pronouncement. Its author, 
availing himself of the liberty enjoyed by every Catholic, replies to 
the episcopal utterance, which, though claiming all respect and 

deference, may nevertheless pronounce a more unfavourable judgment 

than is required by Catholic orthodoxy. After this the question will 
sometimes come under discussion at a meeting of the Catholic 
Hierarchy of the country in which it arose, find they may either 
decide to interfere collectively, or may leave the matter to be de- 
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cided, if necessary, by some higher tribunal. At length some pastor 
of the Church, bishop or parish priest, seeing with anxiety what he 
regards as the poison of the new doctrine spreading among his flock, 
selects from the writings that contain it a number of propositions 
that seem to him to be opposed to the teaching of the Church, and 
forwards them either to one of these Congregations direct, or to the 
Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda, with a letter asking for an authori¬ 
tative judgment respecting them. But the course of procedure at 
Kome is ordinarily a slow one, and if it is of importance that an 
answer should be sent without delay it is necessary that this should 
be represented to the Eoman authorities by others besides the first 
applicant, and that some bishop or bishops should plead what is called 
vmtantia, or urgency, giving as a reason the mischief that is likely to 
supervene if the answer is long delayed. Sometimes, moreover, a 
further application is made to the Holy Father himself, who, as the 
father of all the faithful and chief guardian of truth in the Church, 
has his ears ever open to any note of discord, or to any doctrine that 
is represented to him as likely to work havoc in the flock committed 
to his care. But in any case the process is a slow one, and even 
where there is the strongest representation of urgency, weeks and 
often months will have passed before the judicial answer comes. 

To those who are familiar with the j)roceedings of Our English 
law courts this delay will not seem a surprising or unreasonable one. 
A judicial process of its very nature requires time, and this in pro- 
])ortion to tbe importance of the case that is being tried. Every 
lawyer knows the value of a precedent, even though it be but the 
opinion of an individual judge. Where several judges concur, it 
contributes not a little to the decision of all similar cases for all 
future time. It is recognised as the well-weighed and authoritative 
judgment of a number of experts in the law, men of unstained honour 
and unimpeachable honesty, possessed of a high degree of intelligence 
and keen instinct of justice, who have given to the question before 
them a long and j)atient hearing, and whose previous training and 
experience gives to their decision an overwhelming force. 

In the judicial proceedings of the Court of Eome all these ele¬ 
ments are present, and many of them in a degree that gives to their 
proceedings, and that on natural grounds, even a greater weight than 
that which attaches to those who are members of the judicial Bench 
of England. The cardinals and other ecclesiastics by whom the 
causes are tried are in no way inferior in ability, prudence, learning, 
probity, and experience to those who pass sentence in our English 
tribunals; the verdict given represents the concurrent opinion of a 
far larger number of experts ; the time given to each case is consi¬ 
derably longer; there are attached to the various Courts (or Congre¬ 
gations, as they are called) a body of consultors or advisers, who 
comprise some of the most able theologians and canonists in the 
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world. The consultors hold meetings preliminary to those of, the 
Congregations themselves, and lay the result of their deliberations 
before the various cardinals of the Congregation to which they are 
attached. Sometimes there are held many successive meetings both 
of consultors and cardinals. And when every side of the question 
has been most carefully inquired into, and the matter has been 
thoroughly threshed out in private and in public, the sentence passed 
is not promulgated until it has been submitted to the Pope and 
has received his official sanction. No wonder, then, that such an 
investigation takes time, and that even where urgency is recognised 
the final verdict has to be waited for a good deal longer than we in 
our impatience are inclined to like. 

There are two different tribunals at Eome, to which is entrusted 
the judgment of books, pamphlets, articles, and other writings re¬ 
ferred to them as liable to a charge of endangering faith and morals. 
One of these is the Congregation of the Holy Office, or Inquisition, 
the other is the Congregation of the Index. The very name of the 
former of these will cause a thrill of horror in the minds of those 
whose knowledge of the Inquisition is derived from the calumnies 
and exaggerations that have been heaped upon it by its enemies. It 
is not my business to defend it in my present paper. I would only 
remind the reader that it is most unfair to impute to the Eoman In¬ 
quisition the cruelty and injustice of the Spjinish tribunal against 
which the Popes again and again protested. The Spanish Inquisition 
is now happily defunct, and the Eoman Congregation of the Inqmsition 
alone survives. It is a permanent committee chosen from the Cardi- 
nalitian body, and holds its meetings always within the precincts of 
the Holy City, It was instituted in the year 1542 by Paul the Third 
by the Constitution beginning with the words ‘ Licet ab initio,’ and 
had for its chief object to arrest the progress of the doctrines of 
Luther. 

The Congregation of the Holy Office or Inquisition holds the first 
place among Eoman Congregations. Its members are some dozen 
cardinals, more or less, selected by the Poi)e on account of their 
knowledge of theology and canon law, and their skill and energy in 
the transaction of ecclesiastical business. It has jimisdiction over a 
field of greater importance than any other tribunal whatsoever, for 
it has entrusted to it the guardianship of the purity of faith and 
morals throughout the Christian world. Alone of all the Eoman 
courts it has for its official president the Pope himself, although in 
point of fact his multitudinous duties rarely permit of his presence 
at its meetings, and his place is taken by one of the cardinals chosen 
by him, who has to report to the Holy Father the same evening all 
that takes place during its session. Besides the cardinal who acts 
president there is a secretary, who is usually the senior cardinfd 
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present; a commissary, whose business is to decide what questions 
shall be refeiTed to the consultors for their opinion, and who is 
always a Dominican; a Promotor fiscalis, or public prosecutor, who 
conducts the case; and an Advocatm reorum, or counsel for the 
defendant, who seeks to clear the suspected writings of the charge of 
false doctrine. 

In addition to the cardinals who compose the tribunal there is 
attached to it, as I have said, a number of consultors, and of these a 
certain number are selected, under the name of qualificators, for what 
is the most difficult and delicate part of the work entrusted to them. 
The consultors include the most celebrated of the Eoman theologians, 
secular and regular. Some of them are official consultors, others are 
specially appointed by the Pope. Two of them are always Domi¬ 
nicans, viz. the General of the order, and another who fills the office 
of Master of the sacred palace ; one is always a Franciscan. Their 
number varies from time to time at the will of the Pope. Every 
question of importance that arises in the course of the deliberations 
of the Congregation is submitted to them, and they have to draw up 
a report on each question and submit it to the assessor, whose busi¬ 
ness is to report it to the next meeting of the Congregation. The 
work of the qualificators is to determine the amount of censure 
due to the various questionable proj)Ositions submitted to them. 
For when a book or other written work is condemned, it is always 
because of a certain number of false or dangerous propositions 
contained in it. In the representation made to Eome a number of 
such propositions is generally selected as the ground of the appeal. 
In the sentence passed some of these propositions are often quoted 
verbatim, and stamped each with the special note or mark of censure 
that it deserves. It may be that one of them is declared heretical, 
another proximate to heresy, a third erroneous, a fourth scandalous, 
a fifth offensive to pious cars, a sixth temerarious, and so on. It is 
the business of the qualificators to determine the particular note due- 
to each several proposition that is condemned, and to report accord¬ 
ingly to the Congregation. The extreme difficulty of the task can 
only be thoroiighly appreciated by those who are conversant with the 
variety of opinion among theologians as to the degree of censure due 
to doctrines which all are agreed in regarding as departures from 
recognised Catholic doctrine. 

The course of procedure on the part of the Congregation of the 
Inquisition is as follows. Every Monday there is held in a building 
near the Vatican—erected by Pius the Fifthfor the purpose—ameeting 
of the consultors of the Congregation, at which the commissary, the 
assessor, and one or two other officials are present. The proceedings 
open with a statement by the commissary of the case that has been 
sent in for judgment. Sometimes this is the first intimation of it 
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made to the consultors, but more often a memorandum of the matters 
to he discussed, and especially a list of the propositions on which 
a report will have to be made, has been drawn up and distributed 
among them, in order that they may consider the matter, and consult 
the standard writers on the subject, before the official communication is 
made to them at the meeting. The various items are then discussed, 
and if the questions involved are not very complicated, and the 
consultors have had the printed memorandum in their hands pre¬ 
viously, they will in many cases be able to come to a vote on the 
matter on the same day. But more often the meeting is postponed 
till the following Monday for further discussion, and is sometimes 
adjourned even for several weeks in succession. When the matter 
is sufficiently threshed out the vote is taken, and one of the con¬ 
sultors is chosen to draw out a report of their opinions and submit 
it to the cardinal who acts as assessor. This report is printed and 
distributed among the cardinals composing the Congregation, and 
after a sufficient time has been granted to allow of its perusal and of 
a careful study of all its details, a meeting of the Congregation is held 
to receiver and to decide on tlie course to be ^mrsued respecting it. 

The meeting of the cardinals is always held on a Wednesday. 
First of all the assessor reads the various documents, letters, appeals, 
and other communications received on the subject, and after this the 
formal recommendation contained in the report of the consultors. In 
former times the consultors used meantime to wait in an adjoining 
•apartment and were sent for to speak for themselves, and notify by 
word of mouth their recommendations to tlie Congregation. But in 
the present day their written report is generally found sufficient, 
'rhen the cardinals discuss the question generally, and the report of 
the consultors in particular. Sometimes the matter is sufficiently 
simple to allow of a vote on the first occasion ; sometimes the meet^ 
ing is j)ostponed; sometimes the whole question is referred back to 
the consultors for further explanations and a fresh report. When at 
last the final meeting of the cardinals has been held, the vote taken, 
and the sentence passed, the assessor 2 )rej)ares a full account of the 
inoceedings and of the conclusion arrived at, and the same evening 
has to rej)air to the Vatican and present it to the Holy Father with 
his own hand. In former days a final session was held on the next 
day, at which the Poj)e iwosided, and jironounced the sentence with 
lus own lips. But this has long since been changed into a private 
but official interview of the assessor with his Holiness, at which he 
receives the Pope’s instructions as to the definitive sentence that is to 
be jiromulgated to the world. What this sentence is depends on the 
Pope and the Pope alone. He is the universal judge in all matters 
concerning faith and morals, and has a plenitude of power to decide, 
define, and decree as may seem good to him, guided as he is in his 
every official act by the Holy Si)irit, who watches over the Church, 
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and assists its supreme pastor even in those acts in which there is no 
absolute promise of inerrancy. It would therefore be quite within 
the Pope’s power to disregard or reverse, if it seemed good to him, 
the sentence of the Congregation. 

In general one of three difierent courses is pursued by the Pope 
when the verdict of the cardinals is reported to him:— 

1. He may leave the Congregation to issue their decree in their 
own name, simply giving it his verbal sanction. In this case it has 
the collective weight of the judgments of all who have concurred in it, 
whether cardinals or consnltors. It will be received with the greatest 
reverence by all faithful Catholics, as being the authoritative decision 
of the highest tribunal in the Church, acting under the authority of 
, the Vicar of Christ, and passing a sentence that is sanctioned by liim. 
But however great its claim upon us, we have no sort of guarantee 
of its infallible truth. 

In the case of the acquittal of any work from the charges laid 
against it, there is obvioxisly no need of any papal confirmation. The 
simple word ‘ Dimittatur ’ expresses the intention of the Congrega¬ 
tion to refrain from any judgment whatsoever. But it does not imply 
any positive approbation, or any final acquittal. It merely conveys 
an expression of unwillingness on the part of the Congregation to 
come to any unfavoiuable decision at the time. It remains an open 
question whether the accused may not be again arraigned before the 
same tribunal. Thus the verdict of the Congregation that first 
examined the writings of Eosmini was one of ‘ dismissal; ’ but this 
did not prevent a number of propositions taken from his works from 
being condemned some years later by the same tribunal. 

2. The Pope may add to the judgment of the Congregation a 
sentence approving it, to which an order for its promulgation is 
appended. The ordinary formula employed for this ])uq)ose con¬ 
sists of a separate paragraph fqllowing the condemnation, and runs 
thus: ‘ Tlie above proceedings having been duly reported to our 
most holy Lord the Pope by me, the undersigned Secretary of the 
S. Congregation, His Holiness approves the decree, and orders it to 
be promulgated.’ 

In this case the weight attaching to the decree is much increased 
by the fact of the Pope adding his own authority to that of the 
Congregation in a more formal manner. But it is still issued 
in the name of the Congregation, not in that of the Pope, and 
it'remains therefore altogether outside the sphere of infallibility. 
It cannot compel interior assent, and though the case is only 
just possible in the domain of practice, yet we can imagine an 
occasion in which a theologian or man of science might perhaps 
be justified in withholding interior assent even from a decree thus 
confirmed by the Pope, He would, however, be like one standing 
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on the very brink of a precipice, and the arguments that would 
justify him must indeed be overpoweringly strong. Some, indeed, 
there are who assert in such a case the duty of internal assent 
to the decree, not as necessarily true in all times and in all places, 
but as one the value of which at the time it is issued is greater than 
that of the judgment of any individual, however great his ability or 
wide his knowledge. It is, however, just possible, though it is 
scarcely possible, that an individual might in some very extraordi¬ 
nary and exceptional case prefer, without committing any sin, his own 
judgment even to the collective wisdom of the Congregation approved 
by the Vicar of Christ himself. We should have no right abso¬ 
lutely to condemn any one if looking into his heart we detected 
there a disagreement from, or at least a doubt respecting the accuracy 
of, such a decree. Yet the disagreement must be altogether an 
interior one, and he who is condemned must not only receive the 
verdict with all respect and reverence, but he must submit to its 
provisions, and conform his conduct to it. If he were to continue to 
teach the doctrine condemned, or to defend it in public or in private, 
he would commit a grievous sin of rebellion against authority, and 
that the highest ecclesiastical authority in the world. 

3. The Poj)e may take the decree passed by the Congregation and 
make it his own, issue it in his own name and by his own authority. 
He may condemn an opinion or set of opinions in words that suf¬ 
ficiently make it manifest to the world that he is speaking as the 
Supreme Teacher of the Universal Church. In this case he incorpo¬ 
rates the doctrine enforced, or the contrary propositions condemned, 
in a Bull, Brief, or Constitution, and promulgates it as proceeding 
directly from himself. Sometimes he affixes a certain note or notes to 
the propositions condemned, sometimes he merely states the fact of 
their condemnation without qualifying it by any particular censure at¬ 
tached. Thus Ijeo the Tenth, in the Bull Exsurge Domine of the 16th 
of May, 1520, condemns forty propositions from the writings of Martin 
Luther without any particular note.^ (.)n the other hand, Clement the 
Eleventh, in the Constitution Unigenitus of the 8th of September, 
1713, passes sentence on 101 propositions of Paschasius Quesnelwith 
a string of varying censures which almost exhausts the vocabulary of 
condemnation. These' 101 propositions are stigmatised as ‘false, 
captious, ill-sounding, offensive to pious ears, scandalous, pernicious, 
temerarious, insulting to the Church and her usages, fuU of abuse 
not only of the Church, but also of secular powers, seditious, 
impious, blasphemous, suspected of heresy, savouring also of heresy 
(Jiceresivn sapientes), favourable moreover to heresy, heretics, and 
schism, erroneous, bordering on heresy, often before condemned, and 
finally heretical, renewing various heresies, especially those contained 
in the notorious propositions of Jansenius, taken in the very sense 
* Denzingor, Encldridion, p. 176, nn. 625 seqq. 
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in which they were condemned.® In this case we are not to suppose 
that the accumulated force of aU these censures falls on each and 
every one of the propositions condemned, but that each of them 
deserves one or other of the notes enumerated. 

Are documents like these, proceeding directly from the Father of 
the faithful, to be received as infallibly true ? It seems impossible to 
conceive it otherwise. The infallibility of papal condemnations rests 
on the double ground of reason and tradition. For if to the Apostles 
and their successors our Lord imparted the plenitude of His doctrinal 
authority, empowering them to teach in His name all the body of 
revealed truth that He had communicated to them (St. Matt, xxviii. 
16)—if to Peter as their head was specially committed the task of 
feeding the flock of Christ (St. John xxi. 15-17), it is clear that for 
the ijerformance of the trust there must not only exist in the Church 
the power of laying down doctrines infallibly true, but also of putting 
forth warnings against false doctrine that are equally exempt from 
error. It is not enough for the shepherd to be able to indicate the 
wholesome herbage unless he can also warn his flock from grazing 
on that which is poisonous. There would be something lacking in 
the Church’s gift of infallibility if it had not the power of rejecting the 
false as well as of accepting the true. Without such a power it 
would be maimed and in great measure ineffective, as there are com- 
])aratively few dogmatic statements that may not be evaded by an 
ingenious metaphysician, if his evasions cannot be met by a direct 
condemnation, to which he is compelled to yield under pain of 
forfeiting any claim to be regarded as a faithful Catholic. 

The argument, from the very nature of the authority committed to 
the Church, is confirmed by the argument from tradition. The decrees 
of several Councils assert the plenitude of the Apostolic power vestetl 
in the see of Rome, not only to defend the •truth of the faith, but. 
also ‘ to decide questions of faith that may arise,’ ® and the duty of 
having recourse to Rome in matters of doubt and difficulty, wlieu 
some doubt respecting faith presents itself, is urged uj)on the faithful 
by the Council of Constance.'* Among theologians we may mention 
8t. Thomas, Suarez and I)e Lugo, Ferraris, Schelstrate and Tournely, 
Rossuet, Rallerini, Kleutgen, Hettinger, Murray, and Franzelin, who 
are all of one mind on this point. Perhaps it may be enough to 
quote the words of Cardinal Franzelin, one of the ablest and most 
accurate of all modem theologiaus. ‘ Not only,’ he says,-* ‘ has the 
Church power to condemn heresies, but also to pass lesser censures 
with infallible authority under the guidance of the Holy Spirit of 
truth. It is a great error to assert that there is no ex cathedra 

* Denzinger, Enchiridion, p. 289, n. I.IIG. 

’ Lugd. Condi. II. ;ipud Labbe, xi. col. 900. 

* Condi. Constant, in condemnatione Wiclejii. » Be Trad, et Scrijd. p. 112. 
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decision, and no infallible pronouncement, when a doctrine is not 
defined as revealed in itself, or when errors are not condemned 
one by one as heretical, or when they are proscribed without 
having any definite censure attached to them, or when the cen¬ 
sures are lower than that of heresy, or when there are collectively a 
number of censures combined.’ In fact, the only question among 
theologians with respect to these censures is the note that would be 
deserved by any one who should deny their infallibility. Bannezr, 
the great Dominican, says that such denial would be * erroneous ; ’ 
Malder calls it * heretical; ’ Coninck, ‘ probably heretical; ’ while 
De Lugo himself, after quoting these opinions of others, pronounces 
it erroneous, or at least proximate to error. 

We may therefore take it for granted that every good Catholic 
accepts with interior assent these various censures. And here I 
remark with pleasure, in passing, that no one gives in his adherence 
more loyally to their unerring nature than Professor Mivart. ‘ The 
Pope’s infallibility,’ he says in an article in the Tablet of the 3rd of May, 
1893,' would take in any minor censure, as well as a censure of heresy.* 
In this respect I think he has been misunderstood by some of his 
opponents. No one has ever more boldly and unflinchingly declared 
his unshaken fidelity to the infallible decisions of the see of Borne. 

From the proceedings of the Congregation of the Inquisition I 
pass on to those of the other court that has taken part in the sentence 
passed on Professor Mivart’s articles. The Congregation of the Index 
has functions closely akin to those of the Inquisition. It is altogether 
a later tribunal, and was instituted to relieve the Inquisition of one 
branch of its multifarious business. When Paul the Third committed 
to the Congregation of the Inquisition the task of condemning books 
injurious to faith or morals, he made no provision for any sort of 
register or catalogue of them, whereby the faithful might be warned 
against their perusal. But in 1557 Paul the Fourth, recognising the 
difficulty that ordinary Catholics were under of ascertaining what 
books had been thus formally condemned, and, at the same time, 
seeing the extraordinary literary activity of the party of Luther and 
Calvin, ordered a list to be drawn up and circulated of these forbidden 
books. The whole question was discussed at the Council of Trent, 
and eighteen lathers were appointed to prepare a more complete 
catalogue than had previously existed. New books injurious to faith 
were continually appearing, and it was necessary, as far as possible, 
to notify the Catholic world of their true character. The new list 
was promulgated by Pius the Fourth in the Constitution beginning 
‘Dominici gregis,’ on the 24th of March, 1564, together with rarious 
rules regulating the reading of prohibited books. Thirty years later 
an enlarged edition appeared by command of Clement the Eighth, 
prepared by the Congregation of the Inquisition. 

VoL. XXXIV—No. 199 K K 
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But though the Inquisition had the fullest powers in the matter, 
the revised and enlarged editions that were required from time tu 
time needed more time and attention than it was possible for this 
already overworked Congregation to bestow upon it. Accordingly 
St, Pius the Fifth ® appointed an altogether new and separate Con¬ 
gregation of Cardinals, whose special function was the examination of 
books which were charged with being dangerous to faith or morals, and 
the insertion of them on the forbidden list if the charge turned out 
to be true. Any book thus catalogued was prohibited to Catholics 
until it had been duly corrected (if correction was possible), and the 
corrections approved by the Congregation. No one was allowed to 
read such books without permission from the competent authority, 
and the penalty incurred by any transgression of this rule is thus 
stated in the last of the rules that are published at the beginning of 
every edition of the list of forbidden books :— 

If any one shall read or have in his possession the boohs of heretics, or the 
writings of any author whatsoever that have been condemned and prohibited on 
account of heresy, or suspicion of false doctrine, let him at once incur the sentence 
oi excommunication. 

But ii any one read, or have in hia possession, books for any reason forbidden, 
then, in addition to the guilt of mortal sin that he incurs, let him be severely punished 
at the discretion of the bishop.'' 

Various corrected and enlarged editions of this list have been drawn 
up from time to time, the latest having appeared in the year 1&88. 
It is needless to say that none of them make any attempt at 
including more than a mere selection of dangerous books. No book 
;s condemned unless some complaint is made of its pernicious ten- 
tiencies and bad influence. No book again is condemned merely 
because it contains a few incidental errors. Sometimes there is added 
to the condemnation the qualifying words, ‘ donee corrigatur,’ or 
‘ donee expurgetur,’ where the book is not essentially a bad one, hut 
yet contains serious errors which render it dangerous to the reader. 
Occasionally the condiemnation is extended to all books written by the 
same author, in which case there is added to the names of those 
expressly condemned the words ‘ et cetera ejusdem opera omnia.’ 

Before any book is condemned, notice is generally given to the 
author, in order that he may have the opportunity of withdrawing or 
correcting it. If he does so, his submission is intimated in the 
approving formula, ‘Auctor laudabiliter se subjecit, et opus repro- 
bavit.’ Sometimes this form of submission is inserted in decrees 
subsequently issued, even after a considerable lapse of time. 

The members of the Congregation of the Index are some six or seven 
cardinals appointed by the Pope. It has a prefect, or president, an 
.assistant, and a secretary, the last named being always a Dominican. 
It has attached to it a number of consuitors, selected from the 

• Cf. BohIx, IM Crvr. Ihimana, p. 450 . * 

’ Reffuhe Indicii <S5. Synodi 'irid. jussu editae, Reg. x. ad fin. 
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ranks of the secular and regular clergy of Borne. Its method of 
procedure is naturally a replica, more or less, of that of the Congre¬ 
gation of the Inquisition, and its sentences are, in a majority of 
instances, supplementary to sentences already passed in the older 
Congregation. A large proportion of the books condemned by it have 
previously been condemned by the Inquisition. Sometime, however, 
it takes the initiative, and it then proceeds as follows: A book is 
denounced by some zealous Catholic to the Cardinal Prefect as 
hurtful to souls, and the denunciation is laid before the secretary of 
the Congregation. The denouncer, or delator as he is technically 
termed, has to give full reasons for his complaint. The secretary 
has then to examine the book for himself with care, and to associate 
with himself two advisers, chosen by him with the consent of 
the Holy Father or the Cardinal Prefect. If their collective 
judgment is against the book, a further adviser has to be selected 
who is an expert in the special subject of which the book treats. He 
has to give in a detailed report to the secretary, marking the par¬ 
ticular passages to which exception can be justly taken. After this 
a preliminary meeting of the body of consultors is held, the seCTetary 
being present with at least six consultors who are familiar with 
the topics discussed in the book. Finally a general meeting of the 
cardinals composing the Congregation is held, whose procedure is 
exactly the same as that of the Congregation of the Inquisition. 
There is the same full discussion, the same reference to the consultors, 
and finally the same report of the proceedings and of their result to 
the Pope, with a view to his approval of the sentence passed. 

In the decrees of the Index different formulas are in use, accord¬ 
ing to the method of procedure employed. When the Congregation 
acts oh its own responsibility it prohibits or condemns the book on 
which it passes sentence without reference to any other tribunal. 
But when its action is supplementary to that of the Inquisition, it 
merely states the fact of prohibition, as following from the previous 
condemnation by the Inquisition. Where the Index itself condemns 
the book, it words its decree as follows; ‘ The Sacred Congregation of 
the Index . . . has condemned and condemns, has proscribed and pro¬ 
scribes, or if elsewhere condemned or proscribed, orders that the fol¬ 
lowing works should be entered on the list of proscribed books,* &c. 
Where there has been a previous condemnation by the Inquisition 
the words used are these; ‘ The Sacred Congregation of the Index 
. . . has ordered and orders that the following works already con¬ 
demned by the Sacred Congregation of the Inquisition should be 
entered on the list of prohibited books,’ &c. 

In the decree recently passed respecting the articles of Professor 
Mivart there is a condemnation by both tribunals. The decree of the 
Inquisition condemning them is mentioned in the decree of the 
Index, and yet the Index, instead of merely placing them in conse¬ 
quence on the list of prohibited books, has added a separate ooh- 
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demnation of its own. The decree may be of interest to the readers 
of this Review, and I therefore give it at length, merely remarking 
that the departure from ordinary usage consists in the insertion oi 
the words in italics at the end of the second paragraph:— 

Decbeb. 

The Sacred Congregation of the most eminent and reverend cardinals of the holy 
Roman Church, appointed and delegated by our most holy Lord Leo the Thirteenth 
and the Holy Apostolic See, for the drawing up of a list of bdoks of evil doctrine, 
and for proscribing, correcting, and giving leave for the same, in the whole 
Christian commonwealth, has condemned and condemns, has proscribed and 
proscribes, or if elsewhere condemned or proscribed, has ordered and orders that 
the following works should be entered on the list of prohibited books:— 

Mivart, St. George, * Happiness in Hell ’ {Nineteenth Century), London, 
December, 1892, and ‘The Happiness in Hell,’ ib. February, 1893, and ‘Last 
Words on the Happiness in Hell,’ ib. April, 1893. By a decree of the Holy Office, 
Wednesday, July 19#A, 1893. 

Wherefore let no one henceforward, of whatever rank or condition, venture to 
publish in any place or language, or to read if published, or to keep in his posses¬ 
sion, the aforesaid works thus condemned and proscribed, but let him be bound to 
hand them over to the Ordinaries of the place, or to the Inquisitors of heresy, 
under the penalties laid down in the Index of forbidden books. 

These proceedings having been referred to our most holy Lord the Pope by 
me, the undersigned Secretary of the Sacred Congregation of the Index, Ilis 
Holiness approved the decree, and ordered it to be published. 

Given at Rome, 21 July, 1893, 

Camillus Cardinal 3Iazzella, Prefect. 

Fr. Hyacinthus Frati, O.P. 

This decree is decisive respecting the general tendency of the 
articles in question. It proscribes the doctrine that they teach 
as in opposition to Catholic dogma. It does not select any special 
assertions therein contained for note or censure, and we therefore 
have no right to pass sentence on any individual proposition laid 
down by Professor Mivart. All that we know for certain is that in 
general the articles are condemned alike by the Congregation of the 
Inquisition and the Congregation of the Index. The decree of the 
former is a dogmatic decree, and declares them at variance with the 
teaching of the Church ; that of the latter is rather prohibitory than 
dogmatic, and its primary motive is their dangerous consequences 
to their readers. No one can fail to recognise the motives that 
influenced their author. He was actuated by a generous desire to 
help those who were wavering in their faith, and he thought to 
do so by departing from the traditional doctrine respecting the 
eternal punishment of the wicked. The recent decision has shown 
him to be mistaken in his judgment. The controversy is now happily 
at an end. Roma locuta est: causa finita est. 

R. F. Clarke, S.J. 


The Editor of Thk Ninkteknth Centukv cannot undcrtaLs 
to return utuiccepted MiiS, 
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THE PALACE OF PAN 

(rXSCRIBED TO MY MOTnEll) 

September, all glorious with gold, as a king 
In the radiance of triumph attired, 

Outlighteniug the summer, outsweeteiiing the spring. 
Broods wide on the woodlands with limitless wing, 

A presence of all men desired. 


Far eastward and westward the sun-coloured lands 
Smile warm as the light on them smiles ; 

And statelier than temples upbuilded with hands. 
Tall column by column, the sanetp^ry stands 
Of the pine-forest’s infinite aisles. 


Mute worship, too fervent for praise of for prayer. 
Possesses the spirit with' peace, 

Fulfilled with the breath of the luminous air. 

The fragrance, the silence, the shadows as fair 
As the rays that recede or increase. 
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Ridged pillars that redden aloft and aloof, 
With never a branch for a nest, 

Sustain the sublime indivisible roof, 

To tlie storm and the sun in his majesty proof, 
And awful as waters at rest. 


Man’s hand hath not measured the height of them ; thought 
May measure not, awe may not know ; 

In its shadow the woofs of tlie woodland are wrought; 

As a bird is the sun in the toils of them caught. 

And the flakes of it scattered as snow. 


As the shreds of a jflumage of gold on the ground 
The sun-flakes by multitudes lie. 

Shed loose as the petals of roses discrowned 
On the floors of tlie forest engilt and embrowned 
And reddened afar and anigh. 

C? 

Dim centuries with darkling inscrutable hands 
Have reared and secluded tlje shrine 
For gods that we know not, and kindled as brands 
On the altar the years that are dust, and their sands 
Time’s glass has forgotten for sign. 

A temple whose transepts are measured by miles, 
Wliose chancel has morning for priest. 

Whose floor-work the foot of no spoiler defiles. 
Whose musical silence no music beguiles. 

No festivals limit its feast. 


The noon’s ministration, tlie night’s and the dawn’s, 
Conceals not, reveals not for man. 

On the slopes of the herbless and blossomless lawns. 
Some track of a nymph’s or some trail of a faun’s 
To the place of the slumber of Pan. 
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Thought, kindled and quickened by worship and wonder 
To rapture too sacred for fear 
On the ways that unite or divide them in sunder,, 
Alone may discern if about them or under 
Be token or trace of him here. 

With passionate awe that is‘deeper than panic 
The spirit subdued and unshaken 
Takes heed of the godhead terrene and Titanic 
Whose footfall is felt on the breach of volcanic 
Sharp steeps that their fire has forsaken. 

By a spell more serene than the dim necromantic 
Dead charms of the past and tlie night, 

Or the terror that lurked in the no(m to make frantic 
Where Etna takes shape from the limbs of gigantic 
Dead gods disanointed of might. 


The spirit made one with the spirit wliose breath 
Makes noon in the woodland sublime 
Abides as entranced in a presence that saith 
Things loftier than life and sereiier than death, 
Triumphant and silent as time. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


Pine Eidcje ; September 1893. 
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A CABINET MINISTERS VADE-MECUM 


Some of us, who are apt to mock at the attempt to direct the 
affairs of this complicated world by means of two quarrelling political 
parties and the machine called Parliament, have not been able to 
resist, as we watched the present session, some slight feeling of grim 
satisfaction. To that poor old machine Mr. Gladstone—‘the 
destroyer ’ as he has been lately called—has dealt some hard knocks, 
and in doing it has probably helped to wealcen some existing super¬ 
stitions. Let us walk across the now silent battlefield and see what 
there is to be gleaned. 

In one of his brilliant speeches—for they have been brilliant— 
Mr. Chamberlain spoke, I think, of Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ necessities.’ 
Whose property the necessities are matters but little. There is 
good reason to think that they belong just as much to Lord Salisbury 
or to Mr. Chamberlain as to Mr. Gladstone ; but giving Mr. Gladstone 
—as is due under the circumstances—the first title to their owner¬ 
ship, the important fact is to note that henceforth they are the 
recognised methods of political war, that henceforth they are the 
accepted ‘ necessities ’ of the great governing machine to which our 
liberties, our lives, and our property are subject. Let us now try— 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s and Mr. Palfour’s help—to count them up 
and put them on record in some short form, so that they may serve 
at any future time as a Cabinet Minister’s vade-mecum. If you 
wish to pass a great measure that profoundly alters, for good or for 
evil, the relations of the parts of a great country, first make yourself 
master of the following necessities : 

1. Keep the measure carefully veiled—something after the fashion 
of a presentation picture or a bust of the Mayor subscribed for by the 
Corporation—so as to make it impossible, until the actual fight 
begins, for the nation to understand it, criticise it, test it, detect 
weak places, or pass an intelligent judgment upon it. This, perhaps, 
may be expressf^d in other words: whenever convenient from a 
strategical point of \ iew, put a hood over the eyes of the nation, 
treat them as a negligible quantity, and don’t for a moment indulge 
their fancy that they take any real part in passing great measures. 
That work is exclusively the private business of the profession^’ 
fighters. 
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2. When there is a speciallj difficult and complicated point, 
(a) call upon either the newspapers, or the House, or your own party 
in the House, to be good enough to settle the matter for you; (6) 
leave it for your successor—whoever he may be—to deal with; (c) 
use such language in your measure that nobody can exactly say what 
is meant or not meant. This last method will be found useful, when 
you have a wasp’s nest on both sides of you and don’t wish to provoke 
either of the two. 

3. Be ready to alter vital arrangements at twenty-four hours’ 
notice, and to expect all those concerned to alter their profound con¬ 
victions in the same number of hours. It will be found of the highest 
importance in modem politics to practise the manreuvre of revolution 
on your own mental axis, so that, whenever necess&ry, the dogma of 
yesterday may by instantaneous process be expelled in favour of the 
dogma of to-day. . (lelerity of movement in this raanceuvre is of the 
highest importance, as it is not desirable that the public should 
realise what is taking place, 

4. In order to facilitate No. 3, aim at bringing the discipline of the 
party to such a high point that they take their official exercise in the 
official lobby without experiencing any inconvenient desires to 
exercise othei* function.s except the crural muscles. No member of 
Parliament can be of real ser\ ice to his party if these special muscles 
are not in good order. Any member of Parliament, however poor his 
qualifications, can speak, move amendments, &c,; but the true work 
is done in the lobbies, (rrouse shooting is recommended in the 
recess by way of useful training. 

5. Always assume official infallibility, and therefore—except 
when it may be necessary to avoid a catastrophe as regards the 
division list—disregard all views of your opponents^, and all those 
varied lights which are thrown from different minds, when a subject 
is frankly and widely discussed apart from political partisanship by 
an intelligent public, 

6. Be prepared to assert that ‘ days and hours are of infinite 
importance in the life of a nation; that, if discussion is not 
brought to an end, JNIini.sters ^rill refuse to be responsible for the 
continued existence, of the nation ; and therefore it is fer safer for 
the nation to exist in ill-arranged fragments than to make rash 
attempts—at the expense of days and hours—to give order and 
coherence to the parts, 

7. If you are aware that some special portions of your work 
are of defective workmanship, strict silence on the part of your 
own followers, and free use of the closure on the plea of saving time, 
are the orthodox and approved as well as the most simple methods of 
treatment. 

• 8- Tt^is no use being squeamish in such matters, and if you 
" chinery for stopping discussion, you may as well employ 
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it to prevent voting as well as speaking on amendments. No 
machine should be allowed to ‘ eat off its own head ’ for want of being 
used. 

9. To put it quite plainly, use any kind of gag or guillotine that 
is most efficient. A political opponent is but a kind of vermin to be 
got rid of on easiest terms, and the parliamentary machine must be 
constructed so as to deal effectually with vermin at short notice. A 
majority has to govern, and theie’s the end of it. If not, what would 
be the use of the trouble and expense incurred in getting a majority? 

10. When you are engaged in passing what is perhaps the 
biggest measure of tiie century, you must be careful not to let the 
nation judge it frankly on its own merits. It must be sugared by 
putting by its side certain dainty morsels that you consider tooth¬ 
some for various imjiortant sections. The way to pass those great 
measures on which your party depends is to put the sections in good 
humour, and to let them understand that their own bit of cake depends 
upon the big loaf bfdng eaten. Sugaring the sections is the secret of 
success in modern politics. 

11. When you hokl in trust the interests of two nations, you 
must boldly sell the interests of the one nation at any point where by 
selling them you thus command the support of the other nation for 
yourself. In such cases look upon nations but as sections in a nation, 
and treat in same manner. A clear head and boldness in buying and 
selling will indicfite the best method to be followed. 

12. If there is a weak class possessed of property whose influence 
and support count for little or nothing, they can be usefully treated 
as vote-material for strengthening your position as regards other more 
valuable classes of supporters. 

13. If by .any chame you have given pledges or expressed 
opinions, or have been betrayed into denunciations which conflict 
with the course which you are now taking, you must explain that 
truth in political matters must not be confused with truth in other 
everyday matters; that in politics it is strictly relative; that a thing 
which is true from the Opposition benches is not necessarily true from 
the Government benches; that a truth employed to pass a measure 
at a particular time ceases to be a truth after the measure is passed ; 
and that it is mere moral pedantry to suppose that ])olitical truths have 


an objective reality, as they clearly depend upon the condition of 
mind at any given moment of certain classes of voters, especially 


those classes which happen lo hold the balance of power in their hands. 
Political principles are of the highest importance and utility, so 
as they are confined to their one proper purpose, as rhetorical ‘’."^^ora- 
tions. They are of great value during a debate, to which give 

considerable force and dignity, but should not receive at+ '^gntion after 
the close of debate. aaten 

Few persons who have taken the trouble to read thirteen 
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commandments of the new dispensation will, I think, quarrel much 
with them. They are in the nature of truisms and platitudes nowadays 
on the lips of us all. Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain will tell you 
that these are the principles on which the Liberals manage their 
business. Mr. Gladstone and Sir W. Harcourt will tell you that they 
exactly express the conduct of the Conservatives when in office. We 
may, therefore, look upon them without much hesitation as embody¬ 
ing the practical rules which after many years of parliamentary life 
have been evolved for the practical guidance of the politician; and 
the real point of interest is to consider how it has come to pass that 
the code has been evolved. Why is the parliamentary machine sub¬ 
ject to these necessities ? Why in politics—whichever is your party— 
is it necessary to treat your opponents as so much vermin ? Of course 
it is possible that some innocent-minded Conservative might remark 
that after all Mr. Gladstone is Mr. Gladstone, and that the thirteen 
necessities are his own peculiar Satanic invention ; whilst some equally 
innocent-minded Liberal might remark that the thirteen necessities 
would never have come into existence but for tbe satanic character of 
the opposition of the Comservatives, who have never yet understood 
what great measures were in the true interest of the country. In¬ 
nocence has charms of its own, and should always be respected where 
it is possible; but, alas ! I am afraid we h.ave no reason to think that 
had Lord Salisbury been engaged in disestablishing.the empire the 
slightest change would have taken place in the manner in which the 
play would have been played. The parts would have been differently 
cast, the hero and the villain would have fallen to the lot of different 
actors and that would have been all. Lord Salisbury would have 
draped the measure in the same perfect official secrecy ; Mr. Balfouj: 
or Mr. Chamberlain would have told us with the same thrilling 
solemnity, as if they stood on our behalf on Blount Sinai, that 
majorities must goveni, and these two gentlemen doubtless would 
have handled the guillotine with the same nerve and adroitness as 
their opponents have done ; whilst Mr. Gladstone—with that energy 
of which he alone holds the secret- would have thundered against 
official wrappings up, closure, and the guillotine in a manner which 
would have fired half England, and made some of us almost forgive 
the half of his own sins. It is a pity that the parts have been cast 
as they are. They would have suited the actors better if they had 
been reversed. That, however, is a small matter; the point of in¬ 
terest is, why do the politician’s thirteen commandments evolve out of 
politics? Why does every prominent leader—whether Mr. Gladstone 
or liOrd Salisbury or another—necessarily gravitate under some law 
that he cannot resist towards that political manoeu\Ting, that secret 
and sharp practice, and that contempt for and coercion of his oppo¬ 
nents, which are expressed in the thirteen necessities ? 3Ien adorned 
by many virtues and many capacities, known everywhere to be most 
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attractive in their private and social relations, don’t descend into a 
moral abyss except under pressure of some overwhelming force. To 
put it a little bluntly, we, none of us, good or bad, go to hell for 
nothing. There must be a reason for the moral abyss. And there is 
a reason. The truth is, that Mr. Gladstone and Jjord Salisbury—they 
are merely typical of all other modern political leaders—have con¬ 
structed a position for themselves which takes from them all power 
over their own actions. They are like the. drivers of coaches who 
have begun to gallop down iiill, and whose only safety lies in continuing 
to gallop. The coach is tlumdering behind the horses, and all they 
can do is to sit and lash llie horses io keep them out of the way. 
They are masters of great hordes—hordes orgaiiised for battle, keen 
for plunder, dominated by the one idea of their own self-interest, to 
which everything must give place, and fed from day to day upon 
honey and lies. The honey and the lies are not mixed in quite the 
.same manner, for there are diflFevences in the two hoides, and the 
daily portion must be adjusted to taste. Neither horde is held 
together by any moral bond, lioth hordes are dominated by the idea 
of self-interest; both are kept in hand and inspired for battle by the 
hope of getting whateAer they want, and by the beliefjthijj. their own 

thiin 

any other leader. To clamour and to get is the function of the horde ; 
to give, to satisfy, and to inspire is the function of the leader. 

It never serves a purpose in the end to exaggerate. But have 1 
exaggerated? I am satisfied to submit the matter to one te.st. How 
many clear-sighted persons are there, not ])artisans, who believe that 
any matter on which either of the hordes had set its heart would be 
denied to it? Who believes in any stopping-point? Who believes 
that in either of our political leaders thei’e is any high-water mark, 
or even any prosaic sign-board which bears the legend, ‘ Thus far and 
no farther’? Of course each horde has its own characteristics which 
faintly differentiate it off from the other. There are certain things 
which Mr. Gladstone’s horde, as things go—for example, a duty on 
corn—is not likely to ask for, and things—like nationali.sation of the 
land—which at this moment liord ^?alisljury’s horde is not likely to 
ask for, and on these points respectively the virtue of the two leaders 
is beyond all suspicion or reproach; but supposing that on these 
very points the hordes underwent some mental transformation, does 
any person believe that tlie leaders would not be e([ual to the occa¬ 
sion ? Is there any single demand in the whole region of political 
demands about which you could say that here at least, under all 
circumstances, the leaders would resist; that the melting process 


would not set in; that granite would remain granite, and not pass 
into sludge ? Everybody knows that with the leaders and with the 
parties as a whole—there being a few honourable exceptions sprinkled 
here and there—there is no such point of resistance. Like the 
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horizon as you approach it, all such points of resistance as you push 
towards them perpetually disappear. Indeed, if there were such 
fixed and abiding points, our leaders would not be leaders—that is, 
political leaders. A political leader is a caterer, an active-minded 
inventive caterer, who must not simply wait upon demand, but must 
often go before it like I^ord Salisbury and his gratuitous education 
and help to stimulate and even to manufacture it, in order that he 
may have the advantage and credit of supplying it. From moment to 
moment his position depends upon his being able 1o read off a list 
of services which surpass the services of his rival, and the moment 
that his mental resource and his audacity fail him, so that he no 
longer successfully stimulates an existing demand, or if necessary 
calls a demand into existence, he is only fit for a ‘ back seat.’ 

Is another test wanted ? t)f what does the incessant rhetorical 
battle between the hordes and their forefront fighters princijially con¬ 
sist ^ Is it not principally made uj) of proving—wliich is done with 
raucli incisive language as well’as much liistorical accuracy—that what 
the one side are condemning to-day is the same thing that they them¬ 
selves did yesterday ; and what the other side are doing to-day is that 
about which they protested yesterday that ‘thy servants were not 
dogs that they should ever ])ut their hands to such a thing? I am 
([uite content on this point, to refer to Lord Salisbury and IN'Ir. Chamber- 
lain as regards iMr. Gladstone and Sir W. Harcourt ; or to Mr. 
Gladstone and Sir W. Harcourt as regards Ijord ^alislniry and Mr. 
Chamberlain. They have all of them excellent memories, and they 
keep the record against each other with much exactness. 

I am sometimes tempted into a subtle metaphysical question in 
tin’s matter. As highly capable and most amiable private citizens I 
have no doubt at all of the existence of either Air. Gladstone or Lewd 
Salisbury. But as i)olitical personalities, 1 am troubled with many 
doubts. We believe in the existence of matter because it resists. 
Docs a personality exist when you can detect resistance at no point 
whatsoever? If you cannot put your finger on any given spot and say 
here are a definite resisting will and a definite resisting judgment} 
if under your touch each thing melts in tuni, is thm-e anything 
which we are fairly entitled to call a personality ? At certain s^nces 
John King used to be good enough to appear. He was a very strik¬ 
ing and interesting phosphorescent shadow—:-far moi’e interesting 
than any of Maskelyne and Cookes ghosts that 1 have been fortunate 
enough to see but as you stretched out your hands towards him 
they encountered no resistance, and passed through the shadow as 
they would i)ass through ah. Well, it is just such stBcoXovor .simula¬ 
crum that the political Mr. Gladstone or the political Lord Salisbury 
appears to be. You may see the outward form, you may admire the 
force and eloquence, or the mordant intelligence, but as you search* 
for the deeper and more real strata, the will and judgment in their 
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permanent resisting forms, then your hjinds come back to you empty, 
as they did when you grasped at the phosphorescent John King. 

Of course it may be asked if all political leaders are of the same 
family of stScoXa. I can only answer that they necessarily tend to 
be. As a rule, the longer you play the game of politics, the more 
the personality wanes, and the more the eiBcoXov waxes. It is 
found that the longer a soldier lives the unhealthy barrack life, the 
more he becomes liable to tubercular disease. It is the same in 
politics, only that in politics it is the wasting of the moral 
personality. ■ 

Of course the innate ()ualities count for much, and notwithstand- 
• ing the exigencies of ])olitical life the underlying tissue of soul 
persists in some cases in a remarkable manner. There is a tough¬ 
ness of fibre, a fighting temper, a ca[mcity for scorn, a power of 
hating, which help some men to retain their personality, when 
perhaj^s milder qualities might be less effective. If I may venture 
to treat Mr. Chamberlain’s soul as public property, I should say that 
it possessed some such power of persistence. Never was soul which had 
more earthly wrappings to it. Never was soul so beset with carnality. 
Two Western men once discussed the efficacy of the water employed 
in baptism, and thereupon one of them delivered it as his opinion 
that if it were to be of any avail in the case of a particular friend who 
was under discussion, that it would be necessary for that friend to be 
anchored out for at least twenty-four hours in mid-stream. Mr, 
Chamberlain’s spiritual necessities are of the same order as the 
spiritual necessities of that friend of the Western man. His soul 
requires to be hung out for at least a week on the highest mountain 
peak, or plunged into the sea beyond the three miles limit, in order 
to get rid of its earthy admixtures, Mr. Chamberlain’s politics, 
beyond the ordinary measure in politics, even when pressed down 
and running over, are saturated with commercialism. His constant 
recurring' idea is the exhibition of political wares. Such and such 
things are the peculiar achievement of his own horde, and are not to 
be claimed by the other horde. Such and such things are good to 
be done, just because they will help the reputation of the horde. 
But still for all that the soul exists and persists, and as long as that 
is so, all things are possible. Unless I read him wrongly—and it is 
very difficult to read in that blurred, stained human palimpsest— 
there is a vein of conviction mixed in with the commercial opinions, 
there is a bottom to be reached, there is definite resistance, and 
therefore there is personality, ^'ou may have to wade through 
layers of carnality, layers of commercialism, but at the end you do 
arrive. With our other leaders it is different. You may spend a 
whole day in digging in most of them, and at the end only find that 
‘ running-sand ’ which we sometimes come to in the forest, and which 
is the despair of those who are seeking for bottom. 
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I can’t pursue the subject of Mr. Chamberlain's soul, interesting 
as it is. My purpose is to ask why in politics all souls tend to be 
lost to their owners ; not. to examine why the lamp still flickers in 
particular politicians, but to ask why leaders, who in private life seem 
such gifted, such admirable persons, should in political life, notwith¬ 
standing all outward signs of vigour and force, become mere refuters 
of their own opinions, mere destroyers of tlieir own w'ork and of their 
own personalities—so far as there are such things—mere masks and 
shadows, mere ‘ shells ’ tenanted by a life that is in no real sense 
their own. Clearly th^ fault is not simply to be looked for in the 
men themselves. If Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury slowly 
descend to this soulless existence, who amongst us .shall not descend 
also ? 

I had already begun my answer to that question. 1 said that 
Mr. Gladstone and liOrd Salisbury, as leaders of clamorous hordes, had 
the duty of sometimes satisfying, sometimes inspiring, their hordes. 
They are like those Koman emj)erors who for their own ends sur¬ 
rounded themselves with their Prsetorian guards, and whose safety and 
enjoyment of their thrones depended from hour to hour in keeping 
their defenders in good temper. But though such a position explains 
a part of what we see in politics, it does not explain the whole. Much 
as the leaders and their dependants may have done to organise the 
hordes and to whet their appetites, they have in truth created nothing ; 
they have only lent them.selves to eircum.stances and swum in the 
stream of tendencies. What is it which has created the rival hordes, 
which has forced on the leaders the perfecting of their organisation, 
which year by year kindles into flame the war which goes on between 
them, and which marks o;rt the work and position of the great cap¬ 
tains or caterers-in-chief? The answer is not far to seek. Some great 
superstition, blinding and confusing men's souls, is at the bottom of 
almost all our troubles, and we must look for the same cause here. 
It is the ‘ State superstition,’ a superstition descending with succes¬ 
sive changes in its form from the twilight of history, which creates 
the quarrelling hordes, the leaders without personalities, and all that 
mixture of unreality, untruthfulness, and self-seeking, that goes by 
the name of politics. Just as chieftain. Church, king, emperor were 
supposed to own the bodies and minds of their various subjects and 
clients, so when these different owners became outworn in their due 
time, the State slipped into their place and claimed the vacant owner¬ 
ship. No superstition dies suddenly. Like e\'il spirit.s, when 
exorcised, taking new forms and seeking new quarters, our old super¬ 
stitions occupy new corners in the human mind, and still cling to 
existence. It is so with the State superstition. We no longer believe’ 
in ownership by Church or emperor, but we are deej) in the belief of 
ownership by one half of the people of the other half. It must 
be so. We could not have passed straight to liberty from the tutelage 
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with it. If a poor animal is to be slaughtered, it is vain to complain 
of the machinery which brings its head into the true position to 
receive the blow, or the fastenings which may be necessary to prevent 
a struggle. It is the same in politics. All the moral indignation 
poured out by each party in turn when they are tied up by the 
stronger hand of their rivals to the parliamentary slaughtering block 
is little more than wasted breath, if the final act is right and true in 
itself. It may possibly comfort the parliamentary animal before it 
is slaughtered to litter an elotpient denunciation upon the head and’ 
liand of the slaughterer, but is much gained by the process ? Is 
the parliamentary slauglitering good in itself? is the true question. 
Is the body and soul dominat ion of majority over minority right in 
itself? If men can rightly own each other, rightly take possession 
of the faculties and property of each other, and use them for their 
own ends, then the little incidents of closure and guillotine may be 
very lightly passed over. In such cases these methods are probably 
only useful precautions for making the final act easier. Let us by all 
means indulge freely in them. 

Whilst, however, Mr. Gladstone’s thirteen necessities should claim 
very little attention from any of those who are acquiescing players in 
the great game, still they are full of meaning to those who don’t 
acquiesce. They throw a very vivid gleam upon the true nature of 
politics. If men like Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury descend to 
these things, if they declare that they are necessities in playing their 
game, what must be the nature of the game itself? If war—as 
we know it, at all events, on the Continent—means, even during 
peace, as its necessary antecedent, the perverting of human wealth 
and energy from those services that make the earth fruitful and 
happy, the invasion of the home, the seizing on young men as if 
they were animals, the forcing of barrack life upon them, the handling 
of them as mere waste material of the politicians—what sort of a 
thing is war likely to be in itself? If politics reejuire Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s thirteen necessities, what sort of a thing are i)olitics likely to 
be in themselves? Add to his necessities a few other not quite 
beautiful things that, we see on all sides of us, more plainly as yet in 
foreign countries—the growing burdens, a quarter or a third of a man’s 
faculties mortgaged to the voting crowd, the enormous debts thrown 
on succeeding generations, who have never been consulted as to the 
object of these debts, the extravagant works undertaken, generally 
for party purposes, the perpetual growth of new classes of officials, 
the passions excited between class and class, the pettiness and bitter¬ 
ness of the factions, the punishments multiplied and year by year 
invading new spheres of action, the indifferent character of many of 
the men who climb to power, the peculations and corruptions in end¬ 
less form and variety, the ^unscrupulous enterprises abroad, and the 
stimulation of an utterly false and degraded type of patriotism—if 
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all these further things are the incidents of politics, what are politics 
in themselves ? What sort of thing is this domination over each 
other which is accompanied by these incidents, is served by these 
methods, and produces this kind of fruit? It is time that the 
question were asked. Politics may provide occupation, and excite¬ 
ment, and remuneration for the professional players retained on both 
sides, but the question is gradually forcing itself upon men’s minds, 
whether or no great vigorous communities exist for the sake of the 
politician, and whether or no life can be sj)ent in some better fashion 
than splitting themselves up into two or thr^e bigoted and self- 
interested factions, and spending their best energies fighting each 
other, after the example of the adherents of the red and blue chariots 
of Constantinople. Is that really to be the end of it all ? Have 
we exhausted human possibilities when we succeed in perching this 
or that politician for the moment on his little eminence at West¬ 
minster? or shall we exhaust them when our friends the Socialists 
succeed in arresting this world, charged with its burden of wonderful 
ever-changing human destinies, and consigning it to a condition 
under which the leading State (juestion—always recurring and never 
to be laid to rest—will be whether a wife may or may not possess a 
needle, and may or may not mend her husband’s breeches ? ‘ In 
those good days the ‘ heirs of all the ages' will probably grow to be 
much like Virgil’s bees, who were to be quieted, whenever their souls 
were too much mo\ed, puloet'is exigui jactii. 

On what foundation does this ownership of each other stand; or 
rather, what great reasons condemn it ? First of aU, the thing in itself 
is absurd. You can’t justify it by any process of sane reason. Ration¬ 
ally—apart from all the ugly results—the thing is a tangle of con¬ 
tradictions. Either A and B, in virtue of the separate bodies and 
separate minds which they possess—a very simple natural fact, but 
yet the biggest of all facts which concern us—are self-owning indi¬ 
viduals, or they are not. If they are, the question is ended, because 
if A is self-owning, then he can’t be owned by B. Of course, to, get 
•out of the difficulty, you may deny this assumption of self-ownership, 
if you have a liking for intellectual Serbonian bogs, but the denial 
will not help you towards the ownership of some men by other men. 
For if A is not self-owning, how, so long as he does not own himself, 
can he own another person ? That monstrous conception—a unit, 
who can’t own himself, but can own others—a unit, possessed of no 
rights of self-guidance over himself, but possessed of unlimited rights 
of guidance over others—is hardly worthy of discussion. Put it in 

> On this interesting point see Ijcroy Beaulieu’s Communixmi'. It is plain that 
whe^ the State owns all the means of production, and is the only employer of lab6ur, 
tliat it will look with extreme jealousy uiwn all work done outside the State- 
factory. Aiid rightly. If the smallest opportunity be given to free labour, the luckless 
State will have all its battles to light again. 
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another way. Mr. Spencer, in one of his delightful chapters, once 
reminded us that a mass composed of similar particles can only have 
the qualities which the ]*ar<icles possess. A mass of stones has the 
properties of stones; a mass of potatoes the properties of potatoes. 
We see, therefore, that combining men in a mass and calling them by 
the name of a State, or anything else you like, cannot give to the 
mass, so christened, any larger rights than the individuals as indi¬ 
viduals possess. If I, as an individual, have any right to go and take 
my neighbour by the collar, and, disregarding his consent, appropriate 
as much of his property as 1 like, calling my act, if it so please me, by 
the name of a tax, strij) him of the right of exercising such faculties 
as I choose, assign hi?n certain hours to work and certain hours in 
which he is not to work, settle for him what he shall drink and not 
drink, what he shall teach his children and not teach—in a word, 
appropriate his proi)erly and arrange his faculties for him according 
to my supreme will and pleasure—if I, as an individual, have the 
right to do these things to my neighbour, then also the State has 
the right. But if I have not any such right, and to imagine tliat 
I have such right simply reduces society to absolute moral confusion, 
neither has the State any such right. The State is a creature of the 
individuals; it is- simply made by the individuals who consent to 
make it. They can endow it with such rights as they themselves 
possess, but they cannot in any conceivable manner endow it with 
rights which they themselves do not possess. That the delegated 
body should exceed in jwwers of any kind those who delegated it is 
a conception which is hardly worth the trouble to discuss. Kation- 
ally speaking, it is an absurdity. 

There are, it should be said, two refuges open to those who wor¬ 
ship the power of the State, but I arn afraid hardly good against 
wind and weather. Vou may look upon the State as a sort of meta¬ 
physical entity, something with supernatural roots belonging to it, 
like king and like Church, invested with a transcendent character. 
Well, that \-i a thing which is to be believed, but n.ot argued about. 
You may bc‘lic\e in these transcendencies if you like, but you cannot’ 
argue about them. I’hey are not in the domain of reason ; and for 
those who accept them most of the practical difficulties remain. 
Granted that king, Church, and >State are all three of them meta- 
jhysical entities, with certain claims upon my obedience, I have still 
to make up my mind vhether I shall consent to go to prison for not 
paying the king .diip-money, or consent to let the Church burn me 
for differing from it in o]iinion, or consent to let the State take what 
proportion of my income it like>, under the name of taxes, and apply 
it to purposes of whicb I di>-approve. 

Heaven forfend that 1 should sjicak disrespectfully of metaphysi¬ 
cal entities. The earth and the' air jnay be full of them for all I 
know. M hat is, or wdiat is not, in this wonderful place that we call 
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the world, I have but the dimmest of conceptions; but all the same 
it is necessary to object strongly to a metaphysical conception being 
used as the authority for everyday practices of a very oppressive cha¬ 
racter. The State may be a metaphysical entity; but does that give 
license to a motley mass of politicians, officials, magistrates, and 
policemen to interfere in every sort of fantastic fashion with the 
faculties and property of unoffending citizens ? 

There is another refuge. You may found authority nakedly on 
force. You may say that what Government or the State does is 
valid just because Government or the State is stronger than the 
individual. In one sense you are then on solid ground; in another 
sense on the most treacherous ground on which man ever laid his 
foundations. There is nothing in the history of the world which has 
crumbled so persistently as material force. With that irony which 
runs through human affairs, the possession of great force seems almost 
always to single out the possessors of it for destruction. Will it be 
different in this case ? Tell us frankly that the House of Commons, 
or any other machine, has no other authority than the fact that for 
the moment it has the strongest force behind it—sweep out of 
existence all belief in individual rights and moral forces, and tell us 
v|uite jilainly that the basis of all that you do rests on the simple fact 
that three men are stronger than two, and are you quite sure in the 
universal-unchaining of force-passions that the House of Commons, 
or House of anything else, will bear the strain you place upon it ? 
Force is of many kinds, and those who lay their claim to do as they 
like to-day vrith their fellow-men because they are stronger, may 
presently have some difficulty in showing that one kind of force is 
better than other kinds of force. If force is our law, why not ‘ the 
General on the black horse,’ who is never very far in the background 
of any society where force is already recognised under other dis¬ 
guises. If he command the stronger force, why not have him ? Or 
the man with dynamite ? On what ground can you object to him ? 
You may say that he uses his force secretly, treacherously. True 
enough, but that is only an incident which attaches to his special 
force methods. That is like Mr. Gladstone’s thirteen necessities. 
If pressed on the point, Mr. Gladstone would probably^ regret his 
necessities, would much desire to pass any measure that suggests 
itself to him without falling back on them. I have no doubt the 
man with dynamite would do the same. He would say your kind of 
force is possessed of so many convenient arrangements, you have un¬ 
limited armies of policemen and officials, and happy little methods 
of taking what you want wherewith to pay them, and therefore—he 
would go on—I understand your force being employed in a less abrupt 
and more ceremonious fashion than mine ; but after alt force is force, 
and if we are to recognise force and obey force as the supreme law 
of our being, then the only crucial question is; which kind is the 
VoL. XXXIV.—-No. 200 IM M 
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most effective? and if a pound of dynamite gets itself better obeyed 
than an Act of Parliament, then clearly judgment must go for 
dynamite. 

It is possible that some insufficiently illuminated person may 
suspect me of predilections for dynamite. I loathe it from the 
bottom of my heart; but just because I loathe it, therefore I loathe 
also a dispensation under which the great State questions will concern 
the mending of the breeches of the husbands by the wives ; and in 
the same way I loathe a goN-erning system which requires, as oil to 
its wheels, Mr. Grladstone’s thirteen necessities. If I did not loathe 
these other force systems, it is possilile I might not loathe the franker 
system of djmamite. If I acknowledged force as our true law, I 
might perhaps draw some distinctions unfavourable to the more in¬ 
formal and more frank methods, but they would be objections which, 
as I should know very well, would touch only the surface and not the 
heart of the matter. Worshippers of majority government may not 
like to hear it bluntly stated, but the truth is that between their 
methods and the dynamiter’s methods there is no essential difference. 
It is true that if we are to discuss the incidents of both methods we 
should agree that dynamite allows somewhat less play for reason and 
discussion than the closure and the guillotine, but these details don’t 
alter the great underlying fact, that if force exerted by some men 
over other men is wrong, tlien the majority worshipper and the 
dynamiter stand on the same le\'el of wrong-doing. If it is wrong 
to take my self-ownership from me, the wrong to me is equally in¬ 
flicted w'hether it is done by a_ number of men voting at tlie polls 
or by one man using dynamite. 

Perhaps there is one more refuge. People delight in the present 
day to do what is essentially wrong, and whilst they do it to cover 
it up in the most beautiful moral wrappings. Some of those skilled 
in the moral wrapping business may perhaps, plead that under our 
parliamentary system physical force is only the humble servant of 
moral force, that we talk on paper and on platform, we reason and 
persuade, and when these excellent forces have done their work, then 
comes in the strong man and carries into execution their conclusion. 
All that is very nice, and very like the treacly mess in which those 
things can be swallowed which we should not like to swallow if offered 
to us plain and simple. It is all very pretty in the way of moral 
drapery. But prettiness is not of such value as seeing clearly. 
Moral force is one thing physical force is another. I may persuade 
a man, or I may compel him. The two things don’t really touch j 
for the persuaded man need not be compelled, and the compelled 
man need not be persuaded. The jjrocesses are opposite and antago¬ 
nistic ; they appeal to different parts of a man, and they act through 
different machineries which I need not describe here. The question 
is, which of the two processes is the right one ? which is the one 
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that is permissible for us fallible mortals to employ against each 
other ? There is the simple issue. It does not alter the act of com¬ 
pulsion because before we arrived at that final stage we indulged in 
some preface of persuasion. The fact that the master flogged the 
boy is not altered by the fact that he lectured him for a week before 
he flogged him. To those who are intent on the question; ‘ Is flogging 
right or wrong ? ’ the fact that the boy was flogged is the important 
bit of the matter, not the fact that certain moral exhortations pre¬ 
ceded the flogging. 

Another point should be noticed. Our moral persuasions, which 
accompany an election, are hardly ever, if ever, directed towards 
persuading our fellow-men to change or better their own conduct. 
What we do is to persuade people to join us in coercing sonaebody else. 
Our persuasion of A is not persuasion to reform himself, but to assist 
us in coercing B. Long ago Mill helped us to see that self-govern¬ 
ment is the most delusive word in the English language. It means 
that the bigger half crams what it can down the throat of the smaller 
half, and the true meaning of the word has been much more distinctly 
brought out since Mill wrote. Of course, fond as we are of coercing 
each other, the coercing section must undergo a certain amount of 
.stimulation, must have its interests, passions, vanities, fears, appealed 
to, before it is ready to coerce the smaller section. So far, if you like 
it, the moral forces come in. You must get the steam up before 
A and B undertake to coerce C. 

There are many h^sser ways in which you can see the absurdity 
of State-ownership of us all. Does any sane-minded person mean to 
say that he has no personal rights in presence of the State, in presence 
of the larger half of the voting crowd ; that he belongs in property, 
in person, and in mind, to the State—that whatever the State chooses 
to decree about him, that it is his duty as it is his necessity to accept ? 
A thorough-going Socialist may accept such a statement joyfully, 
being quite undaunted by any number of needle-and-breeches 
questions, but few other people will accept it. The doctrine, as they 
deliberately look at it, will strike them with horror and disgust. To 
hold all that they possess and all that they are, their occupations, their 
labours and their pleasures, their beliefs social and religious—so far 
as the State can reach tliem, which is a pretty considerable way— 
their home relations, at the mercy of the larger half of the voting 
crowd; to have no will over their own personality, except such as a 
half of the voting crowd is good enough from time to time to con¬ 
cede to them, will seem to them, when they fairly face it, an abyss 
of degradation, into which they cannot descend without losing all 
that makes life worth having. And yet into this abyss they are 
steadily descending. Every day the action of a thoughtless multi¬ 
tude, poor and rich, in sanctioning politics as they are, establishes 
this absolute power of the voting crowd over all individuals. To this 

mm2 
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power there are, and can be, no limits, so long as the State is looked* 
on as morally a bigger thing than the individual. Once make this 
fatal admission, once believe that the State possesses, as the State, 
rights which the individual does not possess, once forget that the 
State is a mere creature of the individual, made by him in his own 
likeness and image, and drawing from him just such rights and 
powers as he, the individual, possesses, and then all fixed limits to its 
power disappear, for the simple reason that on this theory you leave 
it to the Voting Crowd, as morally a bigger thing than the individual, 
to plant the landmarks of its power at any point that it chooses. If 
it is the bigger thing, the delimitation of power, on which all 
turns, must fall to its share. 

I have called with perfect accuracy the State, that owns us and 
oppresses us, the ^"oting Crowd; but apart from and beyond this 
false State, which is a mere usurper, like all the power-owners that 
have gone before it, is a truer and higher State. This truer and 
higher State represents the common interests and common ties that 
exist between those who come of the same race, inherit the same 
history, and speak the same language; and it is only wrongly allied 
in men’s minds with the State which represents the clique that 
dominates us and owns us. This higher State rests upon sympathy 
and friendship; it has nothing to do with the fastening of iron collars 
by some men round the necks of other men. Those who worship the 
Voting Crowd would gladly mix the two States together for their 
own purposes, but between free voluntary service for common public 
objects and enforced service in the interests of the horde there is 
little relationship. Long after we have made an end of the untrue 
State—the rapacious and aggressive hordes that follow their leaders 
for spoil—we shall continue to serve the true State. Indeed, all the 
best service given to this true State can only begin as the hordes drop 
out of existence. 

Take one more practical absurdity which inheres in our owner¬ 
ship by the Voting Crowd. If we who make up the Voting Crowd 
are to undertake each other’s concerns, one of two things must happen. 
Either we must neglect our own concerns or we must neglect those 
concerns of others which with such large philanthropy we take upon our 
shoulders. It is plain that we poor limited mortals have not energy 
and time for both sets of service. How can you expect any busy 
professional or commercial man to follow carefully and understand 
what the State is doing in the various provinces of its multifarious 
work ? The thing is impossible. It is impossible even for the 
politician himself, to whom State work is meat, drink, and sleep. 
And yet each of us, however busy, is responsible for all that the 
State does. The means of doing it are taken out of our pockets, and 
by our acquiescence in politics we sanction the thing done. We 
stand, therefore, in this position, that we are doing a vast number of 
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things, exerting a very large amount of interference, without in many 
cases actually knowing what we are doing, and in a still larger 
number of cases without being able—for mere lack of time and 
energy—^to form an opinion worth having as to whether what is being 
done is rightly or wrongly done. Was there ever invented such a 
topsy-turvy system ? Of course our heroic friend the Socialist has here, 
as everywhere else, his way out of the difficulty. He saves the individual 
from the embarrassing choice of neglecting his own concerns or those 
concerns of others which he has taken on his shoulders by getting rid of 
all individual concerns. Naked we shall come into the Socialist world, 
and naked we shall live in it. There will be no individual concerns, 
there will only be State concerns. Create a centre of overwhelming 
power, and for very peace sake and system sake and unity sake all 
things will be gradually engulfed in it. Even the specially interesting 
State question to which I have before alluded may then find its settle¬ 
ment. The breeches and the needle will both be declared State 
property, and whatever happens to the breeches when they are out of 
repair, the rent in the Socialist world will be patched up for a time. 

I must pass by other absurdities to come to the question: how 
are we to be delivered from this degrading dependence on the Voting 
Crowd? I answer : by a return to sanity—if we have ever yet been 
sane on the subject—to good sense, to what is practically safe, to 
what is morally true. It is none of these things to believe ourselves 
to be in bondage, body and mind, to either Mr. Gladstone’s or Lord 
Salisbury’s horde. We are each of us rational beings, possessed of a 
machinery for our own guidance, possessed of faculties and feelings 
of our own, and we are not the property of any horde or any voting 
crowd. The thing is a lie, a lie that has gradually grown up, and 
which cries aloud that the axe should be laid to its roots. We must 
invert the common view of the State and the individual. We have 
slipped into the idea that the individual exists for the State; that 
the State is a sort of over-lord, a god which is supreme over us. All 
that superstitious mental construction must be tumbled over. The 
State is not over-lord, it is not a god, it is only a creation of our own 
hands, a servant, a useful tool. 

I cannot now discuss all the consequences that are involved in 
self-ownership and subordination of the State to the individual. It 
must be enough to point out that the State has the moral right io 
use force for only one special purpose, and that it derives this moral 
right from the individual, who possesses it in himself, whether a 
State exists or not. The only true use of force (that is, phy¬ 
sical force used as regards a person or his property against his 
consent) which can be morally justified is force used to defend and 
maintain self-ownership ®—all other uses of force being aggressive, 

* The Socialist fallacy must be avoided. A Socialist loves <o use the word liberty 
whilst ho is engaged in destroying the thing itself; and, indeed, is sometimes ready 
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being infringements upon the ownership of the individual. For 
those infringements there is no moral sanction to be found. All of 
them, from interfering with a man’s glass of beer up to taking from 
liim 25 per cent, of the value of his house under the name of rates, or 
sending him to be killed as a soldier against his will, simply involve 
us in utter confusion, because they take a man’s ownership out of his 
own hands and invest it in the hands of others. There is, therefore, 
only one rightful use of force. The individual, as self-owner, has a 
right to defend his self-ownership with force against force, but there 
his right to use force begins and ends. That right he can delegate to 
others if he choose, and as a matter of convenience it is much more 
convenient that he should delegate it instead of exercising it in his 
owm person, and those to whom he delegates it we may without objec¬ 
tion continue to call by the name of State. But this delegated body 
(the State) cannot by any possibility have larger rights of using force 
than the individual, for whatever rights the individual has, those 
rights he can delegate, but rights which he does not possess, those 
evidently he cannot delegate. Thus we are led to see that nineteen- 
twentieths of what governments or ruling majorities do lie outside 
their moral capacity. Nineteen-twentieths of their industry are as 
much perverted as the industry of the jiirate and highwayman. 
There is no way in which it can be justified except under the simple 
law of force;—that A and B, because they are stronger, are to decide 
for C what is right and to enforce it. To a certain class of moralists 
that may seem a very excellent thing to do, as long as it lasts, but 
as in the end it leads certainly to dynamite, or whatever substances 
the chemists may discover more potent than dynamite, and there are 
plenty of them, it is hardly a course which the world will pursue with 
uninterrupted satisfaction to itself. It will, therefore, on the whole, 
be wise for our friend the politician to reconsider himself and his 
present ways of going on as speedily as may be. One thing, I think, 
at all events, he may take for certain—as certain as if it were written 
in fire across the sky—that this adventurous English race will not 
long rest content, as light begins to come to it, to be the plaything 
of his weakness and his vanity; and that this fair earth has got 
some better destiny before it than to be a cockpit for his quarrelsome 
intriguing hordes. 

AunERON Herbert. 

to contend that his system is specially constructed to favour self-ownership. This is, 
of oouise, using words in their non-natural sense, is mere juggling with them, as self- 
ownership depends upon the consent of the individual being respected as regards the 
exercise of bis faculties and liis fashion of life. That consent under Socialism is 
swept, like old cobwebs, out of existence. A system which forbids a man buying 
and selling, employing others or being employed by them, acquiring and owning 
property, may be as excellent from other points of view as you choose, but it has 
nothing to do with self-ownership. 
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^SETTING THE POOR ON WORK’ 


There has arisen, especially during recent years, a feeling that some¬ 
thing should be done to mitigate the rigour of the effects of ir¬ 
regularity of employment upon those who are physically or mentally 
unable to bear the strain of it. 

The promotion of attempts to ‘ set the poor on work ’ is no new 
idea; but the motive which prompted it in earlier times was, at least 
ostensibly, the advantage which would accrue to the nation from the 
constant employment of industrious peasants and craftsmen, and the 
training of the children of these to habits of industry; while the 
feeling which has more recently arisen may be regarded as one of 
unalloyed compassion, or as inspired by fear of social revolution. 

In order to understand the reason for the assumed need for 
organisation of the labour of those who have not organised their own 
industry, it is necessary to grasp the outlines of the great movements 
which have transformed mediaeval Britain, with its self-contained 
village communities and the comparative isolation of its scattered 
agricultural and industrial groups, into modern Britain, with its 
closely related towns, its network of canals and railways, and the 
practically infinite ramifications of its foreign commerce. We have 
been breaking away from agriculture and have been devoting our¬ 
selves to manufacture and to transport. ‘ \S"e have abandoned the 
solid basis of the land for the fluctuating basis of trade.’ Against 
what we have gained from this great change wo must set what we 
have lost. We have gained in rapidity of expansion, in numbers, in 
total wealth; but we have become more sensitive to fluctuations of 
commerce, and these fluctuations are, or tend to be, jirobably quite as 
disastrous in their effects as many of at least the minor famines which 
were the chief causes of economic disturbance in the Middle Ages. 

It is thus natural that there has arisen a demand, amounting 
even to a clamour, that a means should be devised of dealing here 
and now with those who sufier from these fluctuations, with thoi-e 
who are swept into a side eddy by the stream of industry, with those 
who, if left to themselves, would inevitably imperil the physique and 
the morale of the following generations. We have to devise a hos¬ 
pital for those who are wounded by our industrial system. 

One of the forms which this demand takes is due to a revival of 
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the spirit that prompted the mediseval legislation which had for its 
object the * setting of the poor on work.’ That is, in modern phrase, 
to provide a labour colony as a means of aflFording access to the means 
of production to those who are unable to obtain access to them under 
customary conditions, to give work at subsistence wages to the ‘ able- 
bodied ’ unemployed. 

The theory of the labour colony involves the assumption that 
there is a certain number of men who are willing to work, but who 
cannot unaided find work to do. and who are, moreover, willing to 
work under a certain degrc'e of restraint in return for subsistence 
wages alone. 

The labour colony is intended to oflFer at once work and a healthy 
mode of existence to those who break down under the strain of in¬ 
dependent labour, wliether they ar(^ unfit or unfortunate. 

On the Continent, and especially in Germany, thei'e has been 
developed during the past eleven years a system of relief stations and 
labour colonies which is by far the most int(‘r(‘sting and instructive 
of modern experiments in the suppression of vagrancy and begging. 
The precise relations of this syst('m to the])robl('in of the unemployed 
is ‘ another story,’ upon which I do not proi)Ose. to enter at the 
moment. 

My present purpose is to give, in outline, an account of similar 
experiments in England of a much earlier date. 

It has sonndiow been supposed that the labour colony is a Dutch 
or a German idea. That supposition is entindy inaccurate. What¬ 
ever credit attaches to the invention belongs to England, for in that 
country there were labour colonies founded by statute before any 
were even projected abroad. 

Several early Acts make reference to the provision of work for the 
able-bodied })Oor; but the principal Act in this connection is the 
43rd Elizabeth, cap. ii.* 

This Act provided that the churchwardens, associated with from 
two to four substantial householders in each parish or group of 
parishes, should meet and 

take order from time to time for setting to work the children of all such whose- 
parents shall not by the said &c. be thought able to keep and maintain their 
children, and for .setting to work all sueh person.^, married or unmarried, having 
no means to maintain them, and use no ordinary and daily trade of life to get their 
living by; and also to raise, ... by taxation of every inhabitant, ... a con¬ 
venient stock of flax, liemp, wool, thread, iron, and other ware or stuff to set the. 
poor on work.* 


* The 18th Eliz. c. 3 contained a similar provision ; and the 14th Eliz. o. C gave 
overseers the option of employing able-bodied poor. For the historical development 
of the English Poor Law, see the classical authorities and specially the recent works: 
Cunningham’s Qroteth of hnglish Indiutry and Commcrce,\o\, ii. p. 68; and Ashley’s 
Eeorumie History, vol- i. part ii. p. 305. 

* 43 Eliz. c. 2. 
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It has been held, and wjlth some force, that in imposing a duty 
upon the oflScers of the poor, this Act confirmed or created a statu¬ 
tory ‘ right to work.’ 

This provision of the 43rd of Elizabeth, though not wholly 
neglected, was by no means universally applied. The reason of this 
is suggested by Henry Fielding, who says that the overseers were 
told what to do, but not how to do it. Various statutes ® made the 
instruction more definite, and several special Acts were applied for 
by groups of parishes, for the purpose of enabling them to establish 
Houses of Industry. Yet in 1783 and 1784 the average amount per 
annum expended in England and Wales in setting the poor to work 
was only 15,892^. in a total expenditure of 2,004,000^.'* 

The slowness with which this clause in Elizabeth’s Act was applied 
was perhaps due to a certain ambiguity in its terms. It might be 
construed to mean simply a labour test prior to relief, or an effort on 
the part of the overseers to procure or give work rather than to give 
relief, or it might be held to be an instruction to the overseers to 
engage in actual organisation of labour on an extensive scale. One 
conse<juence of this ambiguity was the promotion of numerous 
schemes for the employment of the poor. Among the most notable 
of these were:— 

Sir Matthew Hale’s scheme; the project of John Bellers, whose 
College of Industry, 1696, contains an elaborate design of a farm 
colony; the Scheme for Setting the Poor to ^York, published by Sir 
William Petty; the Earl of Hillsborough’s scheme, 1753; Sir Eichard 
Lloyd’s scheme, 1753; Henry Fielding’s Proposal for Making an 
Effectual Provision for the Poor, 1753 James Massie’s scheme, 
1758; Bailey’s Treatise on the Utility of Workhouses, 1758; Dr. 
Tucker’s scheme, 1760; Cooper’s Definitions and Axioms Relative 
to Charity, Charity Organisations, and the Poor Laws, 1763; and 
Sir William Young’s Bill about 1790.'^ Among the earlier writers 
abroad should be mentioned Count Kumford, who developed his 
scheme in his Exp&i'imental Essays.’’ 

Eobert Owen propounded in detail a scheme for the establishment 
of farm colonies in his Report presented to the Committee of the 
Association for the Relief of the Manufacturing and Labouring 
Poor,—and by them referred to a Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons on the Poor Laws, i817-, and in his Report to the County of 
Lanark, of a Plan for relieving Public Distress and removing 
Discontent by giving Permanent Productive Employynent to the 

> Kg. 22 Geo. III. c. 83; m Geo. III. c. 12; 1 and 2 Will. IV. c. 42. 

* Stale of the Poor, Eden, 1797, i. pp. 371, 372. 

» A proposal for establishing a free-will farm colony, witli C,000 placC'^, and a 
compulsory colony with 600 places. Sec Eden's State of the Poor, i. ]>• 320. 

* It was not until 1818 that the Dutch labour (mlonies were founded. 

' Eden ahso quotes Voglet'.s Accovnt of Institutions at JTamhurg, 17SS, in the same 
connection. 
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Poor and Working Classes^ under arran{/e7nent8 which will essen¬ 
tially improve their character and ameliorate their condition, 
diminish the eocpenaes of Production and Consumption, and create 
markets coextensive with Production. These reports are printed in 
The New Existence of Man upon the Earth, Appendix B. Part I. 
p. 5, and Appendix to Part III. London, 1854. 

In the third quarter of last century a definite movement in the 
direction of founding Houses of Industry extended, especially over 
the south of England. The most important of these Houses of 
Industry, or, at all events, those about which most information is 
available, were those at Blything, Bulcamp, Gressinghall, Isle of 
Wight, Melton, Eeigate, Shrewsbury, Oxford. Details of most of 
these are given by Sir F. M. Eden in his State of the Poor,^ These 
details are exceedingly interesting and instructive when read in con¬ 
nection with projects now being formed for doing precisely the same 
work. 

The Houses of Industry were as a rule founded by a number of 
parishes incorporated for the purpose. Whole families were admitted, 
able-bodied and impotent poor alike. So far as efficiency of labour 
is concerned, it is obvious that the production per head must have 
been low. Thus at Bulcamp House of Industry, where in 1795 
there were forty men, sixty women, and 255 children, the combined 
earnings were only 81. per week.® This house w'as opened in 1766. 
It cost 12,000Z. The chief industry was worsted manufacture. 

At Gressinghall a House of Industry was founded in 1777. Al¬ 
though called only a House of Industry it was also a Parish Farm; 
for it was surrounded by sixty acres of fields and gardens which were 
worked by the paupers.'® The industries carried on in the house 
were wool combing, flax and hemp dressing, weaving for use of the 
house. The total cost of the sixty-three acres of land, of the build- 
ings, &c., was 15,442/1. The annual cost to the fifty incorporated 
parishes owning the house was 3,965i.; but in twenty years the 
debt on the house had been reduced to 10,000/. The earnings of 
the paupers varied from 615/. to 911/. per annum. The cost of 
administration was relatively high. The chaj)lain, the surgeons, and 
the committee clerk absorbed 323/.; while the management other¬ 
wise received 132/. per annum. 

The House of Industry at Shrewsbury was one of the most success¬ 
ful from the point of view of the ratepayers. Prior to its establish- 


* State of the Poor, Eden, 17!)7, vol. iii. 

* This was, however, one of the worst of the Houses of Industry. The death rate 
was enormous, 200 per 1,000 per annum. 

'« In 1794 there were in the house 85 men, 1.S3 women, IOC boys, and 64 girls-in 
all, 408 persons. The average number of births, 1777-1794, was 16 per annum, of 
de.aths 66, and the average number of inmates was 447. The number of places was 
about 510. Men above 60 years of age were not obliged to work. 
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ment the rates amounted tQ 4,605^.; immediately after its opening 
they were reduced to 2,992?.*^ 

In addition to the Houses of Industry there were established 
from about 1777 onward, a number of Parish Farms. These were 
ordinary farms which had become vacant and were taken by the parish, 
and by trustees acting on behalf of the parish, for the purpose of setting 
the poor to work. It occasionally happened, as at Cranbrook, Kent, 
that the proprietor of the farm insisted upon the appointment of 
substantial persons in the neighbourhood to act as trustees. It is a 
little difficult to trace with precision the history of these parish farms. 
It seems fair to say that, so far as can be learned from their available 
history, no good case can be made out against them in general. 
WTiere failures have occurred, and most of the farms resulted in 
failures, they may as a rule be traced to want of proper management 
rather than to any inherent defect in the system; although the 
principle was repeatedly assailed in the reports of various commissions 
and otherwise. The history of the Beaconhill Farm and of the Cran¬ 
brook Farm, as pieced together from \arious sources, may be taken 
as typical of the best of the parish farms. The latter lasted from 
1794 until 1858, and seems to have been an advantage to the 
parish. 

In an Appendix (D) to the Report from the Select Committee on 
the Poor Laws, 1817, Sir John Sinclair contributes a paper ‘ On the 
practicability of employing the Poor in the Labours of Agriculture, 
and the utility of renting “Parochial Farms” for that purpose.’ 
This paper consists mainly of details of the statistics up till 1817 of 
two parish farms, one the farm of Beaconhill in the parish of Benenden, 
which was occu})ied as a parish farm for ten years from 1807 until 
1817. The area of the farm was about eighty-six acres. Fifteen 
acres were in wheat, as much in spring corn, and six acres in hops. 
The farm was cultivated ‘ not as subservient to that great object, the 
furnishing of healthy employment for the poor, but in the style of 
common farming, with the view of diminishing, by means of the 
profit it yields, the burden of the poor rates.’ The average amount 
(*arried to the credit of the poor rate for three years, 1814 till 1816, 
was 116^. a year. These years were, however, the ‘ dear years,’ when 
labour was scarce, and when pauper labour sufficient to work the 
farm did not oflfer itself. 

Sir John Sinclair also gives an account of a much more extensive 
experiment at Cranbrook in Kent. When this account was written 
this farm had already been carried on by the parish for thirty-seven 

•' Eden ii. p. 636. A comparison in detail of the accounts of the Shrewsbury 
House of Indu.stry, with estimates for any similar experiment at the present time, 
would bo very instructive, since the prices of commodities and the rent of land as 
stated in Eden's accounts do not differ widely from corresponding stalistics of to-day. 
See Eden, loc. eit. 
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years. The area of it was 429 acres, and the rent 448Z. per annum. 
The distribution of the land was as follows :— 


WLeat .... 


, . 45 acres 

Lent corn .... 


. . 70 „ 

Hops .... 


. 2.3 „ 

Potatoes .... 


4 „ 

Turnips .... 


2 „ 

Fallow .... 


. 35 „ 

Permanent meadow . 


. 20 „ 

Pasture and wood 


. 230 „ 


There were in 1817 about eighty-eiglit paupers, working the farm 
and lodging in Sissinghurst Castle, an old mansion house on the land. 
The farm was self-contained, excepting for the purchase of some 
butcher meat and malt. ‘ JVIr. Epps, the overseer of the house, as¬ 
sured me that, so far as he could judge, the plan of renting parochial 
farms was by far the best system to be adopted for the advantage of 
the poor in country parishes, the girls being tauglit to milk cows, 
and the boys to plough and drive the team. . . . Both young and 
old enjoy an excellent state of health from the pure and wholesome 
air they breathe, and the other advantages of country life.’ 

In 1817 the poor rates in the jwish of Cranbrook were only 8s. 
in the pound, while the rates in the neighbouring parishes were 14s. 
and 15s. The i)arish officers considered that the farm saved the 
parish 1,650Z. 

This parish farm, of ^\hich Sir John Sinclair wrote an account in 
1817, was held by, or in the interest of, the parish of Cran brook 
until 1858. I am indebted to the Eev. A. H. Harrison, vicar of 
Cranbrook, and to Mr. W. Tarbutt, an archaeologist in the district, 
for an account of the history of the farm prior and subsequent to the 
narrative of Sir John Sinclair. It seems that from 1774 until 1780 
the maintenance of the poor of the parish was the subject of a 
contract between the* parish vestry and a Mr. Herbert Foreman. 
Mr. Foreman undertook to maintain the poor of the parish for 
1,000Z. a year, and he did so for six years. In 1780, however, the 
overseers determined to resume the direct control of i) 0 or relief, and 
they made up their minds to attempt to lessen the burden by taking 
a farm. The landlord having declined to let his farm to a fluctuating 
body such as the vc'stry, seven leading farmers and others became 
trustees on belialf of the parish, and became personally liable to the 
landlord. This arrangement subsisted until 1834, when the Poor 
Jjaw Commissioners insisted upon the trustees relieving the parish 
of all responsibility, or ceasing to carry on the farm. ‘ After con¬ 
siderable hesitation the trustees agreed to carry on the farm’ entirely 


Report, 1817, he. rit. 
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at their own risk, and they carried it on from 1834 until 1858. The 
farm during that period of voluntary management accumulated a 
considerable amount of money. Donations were given by the trustees 
to the parish of Cranbrook, and even to extra-parochial objects. TIk^ 
estate upon which the Cranbrook Farm was situated having changed 
hands shortly before the expiry of the lease, the trustees of the farm, 
for some unexplained reason, received notice to quit. ‘ When they 
went out many circumstances occurred to their advantage,’ and thus 
they found themselves in possession of a fund of 4,000^. With this 
money they built a new vestry hall, paid off vestry debts, and handed 
over the balance for investment for behoof of the parish. 

The reasons why the parish farm and the House of Industry were 
not more highly developed and extensively adopted are stated by the 
Poor Law Commissioners of 1834.'^ 

1. To afford relief gratuitously is less troublesome to the parochial authorities 
than to require work in return for it. Wherever work is to be paid for there must 
be superintendence, but where paupers are the workpeople much more than the 
ordinary degree of superintendence is necessary. 

2. The collection of paupers in gangs had an injurious effect upon some of them. 

3. Parish employmi'ut affords no direct profit to any individual. L’ndor most 
other systems of relief the immediate employers of labour can throw on the parish 
a part of the wages of their labourers. They prefer therefore those modes of 
reli«!f which they cun turn to their own account, out of which they can extract 
profit under the mask of charity. 

The indolence of tlie parochial authorities had results more serious 
than mere, inefficiency in the organisation of the work of the poor 
under their charge. 

The opinion formed of the Houses of Industry as they existed in 
1834, by the Commissioners of that year, was probably not very wide 
of the mark. No doubt there were differences in the methods and 
in the spirit of management; but the exceedingly high death rate 
in many of the houses suggests that the conditions of life there were 
even much worse than the Commissioners have indicated. 

In .“some very few instances, among wbicb Southwell, in Noltinghamshire, l.s 
pre-eminent, the workhouse (here is included also the House of Industry) appears 
to be a place in which the aged and impotent are maintained in comfort, and tlu> 
able-bodied supported ; but under such restrictions as to induce them to prefer to 
it a life of independent labour. Put in by far the larger number of cases it a 
large almshouse, in which the young are trained in idleness, ignorance, and vice ; 
the able-bodied maintained in sluggish sensual indolence; the aged and more 
respectable exposed to all the misery that is incident to dwelling in such a socit'ly 
without government or classification, and the whole body of inmates subsisting on 
food far exceeding, both in kind and in amount, not merely the diet of the inde¬ 
pendent labourer, but that of the majority of the persons who contribute to their 
support.** 

” Itcport from. If.M. CoHiniUfioiiers for hiqt(iri»;f into the Aitministration and 
practical Operation of the Poor Latex, London, 1834, p. ."T. 

" /Wrf. 1831, p. 51. 
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Several incidents appear in the reports of the Poor Law Com¬ 
missioners at various periods, which illustrate the diflBculties of 
conducting the parish farms. In the Isle of Wight, where the incor¬ 
porated parishes had a farm which in 1830 employed 240 men, at 
the same wages as those usually given in the district to farm 
labourers, the men ‘ scarcely did any work, and twice left the farm 
to threaten the directors. Their wages were consequently raised.’ 

The Poor Law Commissioners of 1817 quote with approval 
instances of successful parish farms; but the Commissioners of 1834 
and of 1835, ’36, and ’37 disapproved of them in general, and, as in 
the case of Cranbrook, in 1834 actually made the further management 
of the farm by the parish an impossibility. Although the grounds 
of the opinion of the Commission are not fully disclosed, it is pro¬ 
bable that the adverse judgment was based upon some cases in 
which parish farms had been much mismanaged. 

The palish farms which have come within our knowledge have all failed of 
their objects, and have pre^ved to he sources of malversation. Next we had to 
encounter difficulties iii procuring agents at any expense proportionate to the gain, 
to superintend the enforcement of labour within the smaller parishes. To these 
difficulties were added others in the enforcement of the performance of labour upon 
sound principles; difficulties usually arising from the erroneous notions of the 
parish oflicers as to the ohtainment of a profit upon labour, and the erroneous 
notions of the labourers as to the amount of work wliich they are bound to give, 
and of the wages they are entitled to receive from the parish. And, further, the 
mode of relief was beset by the difficulties . ... in providing for the necessary in¬ 
terruptions of outdoor labour in winter and during bad weather. 

While the House of Industry as a means of organising labour in 
various industries was thus not highly developed, almost all the 
overseers in England organised some simple work with the view 
mainly of preventing paupers from being quite idle. As a rule 
the workhouse-masters found it difficult to get work for the jiaupers 
to do.’^ 

Needlework for the slop shops was done in the workhouse, and 
work was done in it for various tradesmen.'® 

The effect of fhe labour rate system, and the conditions of 
English industry between 1815 and 1830, had brought about so 

As above. Yet in the body of the Report (p. 34) the C'ommi.ssioiiers, basing 
their argument upon the then accepted wage fund theory, wliich they state in the 
baldest manner, express their disapproval of all ‘ compulsory application of funds ’ to 
the employment of ‘ the poor.’ Cf. also Nicholls’ Jlistory of the English Poefr Law 

ii. p. 186. 

** This applies to the system of setting able-bodied paupers to work during the 
day, and allowing them to return to their own homes at night. First Anniuil Report, 
&c. 1835, p. 11. # 

” Report, 1834, p. 39; ihid. p. 36, See also Evidence, Repffrt Commission, 1817, 
p. 93. 

*» As Ls the case now in the German labour colonies and also in the Belgian penal 
colonies to a certain extent. 
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great an increase in the numbers of able-bodied paupers*® that 
determined efforts were made to force those who were obtaining 
relief into the ranks of independent labour by making the conditions 
of relief irksome. In 1883, for example, the then Marquis of 
Salisbury made the following rule at Hatfield, Herts: 

All persons, except women, employed by the parish, under the age of fifty shall 
be employed in task work. The Talue of the work done by them shall be cal¬ 
culated at five-sixths of the common rate of wages for such work. Persons above 
the age of fifty may be employed in such work as is not capable of being measured, 
but the wages of their labour shall be one-sixth below the common rate of wages,*** 

After the adoption of this rule it is said that wages in the neigh¬ 
bourhood advanced by Is. per week.*' 

A similar rule was adopted with similar results at Cookham, 
Berks,** and elsewhere. 

The new poor law of 1834 practically abolished the system 
of ‘ setting the poor on work,’ excepting as a test prior to relief. 

While the English poor law from 1601 until 1834 may perhaps 
be held to give statutory sanction to the ‘ right to labour,’ the Scots 
poor law has generally been regarded as being based upon an entirely 
different principle. ‘ The Scotch have uniformly proceeded on the 
principle that every individual is bound to provide for himself by 
his own labour as long as he is able to do so; and that his parish 
is only bound to make up that portion of the necessaries of life 
which he cannot earn or obtain by other lawful means.’ *® 

Yet the Act of the Scots Parliament of 1579, which is the basis 
of the Scots poor law, imposed a penalty upon those who refused to 
work. It has been held *■* that this implies that work was to be 
offered. It is improbable, however, that the statute was intended 
to be interpreted in the sense that the State or the municipality 
should organise labour. The expression might be held to mean 
refusal to work although it was known that work was available in 
the locality. The Act of 1597 (James the Sixth) gave more explicit 
instructions as to the employment of ‘ beggars and their bairns in 
common work.’ I have been unable, liowever, to find any evidence 
to show that this provision in these Acts was at any period carried 
out continuously to any extent. It would appear that the limitation 
of relief of the poor to the aged and impotent became the established 
tradition. 

The clause in the 43rd of Elizabeth which instructs the overseers 
‘ to set the poor on work,’ taken in the light of the policy which 

'» See on this especially Beportt of Poor Law Commissioners, 1817, 1834, 

1836, and 1837. 

“ Bejwrt of 18.34, p. 230. *' IMd. p. 239. 

« IMd. pp. 229 and 233. 

*• Report of Committee of General Assembly, 1817. See Report of Poor Law Com. 
missioners, 1817, p. 217. 

** Nichollb’ History of the Scottish Poor Law, p. 25, 
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grew out of it, has thus no precise counterpart in the later law of 
Scotland, and there are few incidents in the history of the Scottish 
poor law which serve to illustrate the application of the principle of 
the employment of the able-bodied poor.*’ 

The reasons for the difference between the English and Scottish 
poor laws in this regard are probably the later disintegration of the 
tribal, village community, and feudal systems in Scotland than in 
England, the later industrial development, the rapidity of it when 
it did take place, and the adoption of temporary measures during 
periods of pressure as a buttress to the system of non-relief of able- 
bodied poor. 

The conclusions from this survey of attempts ‘ to set the poor on 
work ’ cannot be said to afford much substantial ground for optimism 
regarding the probability of success of modem attempts in the same 
direction. It is quite evident that the parish farm hitherto has not 
afforded a means of relief to the respectable artisan out of employ¬ 
ment ; but that it has been occupied solely by the vagrant and the 
beggar. 

It would seem to be a w’ell-established fact that these two very 
distinct classes will not mix together in parish farms or anywhere else. 
The history of the parish farm shows that while it is costly and 
highly susceptible to the evils of bad management, it may be 
adapted to the needs of the beggar; but there is no evidence to show 
that the respectable artisan would be likely ever to enter it so long 
as the beggar is there. 

James Mavok. 


See generally, on ‘ The Fountlations of tlie Scot tisli I’oor Law,’ The Scottish Poor 
Lams, by II. P. Lamond. Olasgow, 1892. Specially p. 17. 
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THROUGH THE KHYBER PASS 


Late in the evening on the 2nd of December I left Lahore by the 
mail to Peshawar, an eighteen hours’ journey. When I awoke next 
morning near Rawal Pindi the train was winding slowly among low 
bills, which grew higher as the morning advanced. About noon it 
glided out of a cutting into Attock station, and we saw in front across 
its path a deep valley between sloping irregular rocks, which hemmed 
in on each side the grey swirling waters of a swift river. The train 
crossed the valley by a bridge high above the stream, giving us 
glimpses on either hand of the gorge of the Indus. The stream 
flows between grey rocks which rise on each side in broken stony 
slopes to the tops of the hills, a mile from the river and a thousand 
feet above it. The hills are unmitigated rock, bare and bleak. Here 
and there a sage-green bush dots the hill-side, but it only emphasises 
the general barrenness of the scene. Across the bridge the train 
turns to the right and goes up the valley for a mile or two, giving 
us glimpses of the river and of the great bridge. As we near the 
station at Khairabad we look across the river at the old Mogul fort 
of Attock, its high loopholed walls and battlements on a cliff a 
hundred feet above the water. Below, to the left of it, is a wide plain 
stretching as far as the eye can reach, like a vast swamp, with one or 
two silvery bands of water, the winter streams of the Indus approach¬ 
ing the gorge. Beyond Khairabad the railway leaves the Indus and 
follows the valley of its tributary the Kabul river. At four o’clock 
we pass the citadel of Peshawar, crowning a rock that juts up from the 
plain, and a few minutes later the train stops at Peshawar Canton¬ 
ment, the Ultima Thule of British India. 

The cantonment, at an Indian town, means the place where 
the English live. The native town is usually enclosed by high 
walls and accessible only by a few gates; it is brimful of people, 
who crowd its bazaars or shop streets. Quite outside the town’ and 
a mile or two away is the cantonment, an unwalled district, where 
each house stands in its own inclosure or compound, and where the 
regiments, British or native, are quartered in ‘ lines ’ or rows of huts. 
The cantonment usually has wide well-kept roads, with a grassy 
margin and avenues of fine trees, 'giving it the appearance of a 
great park. The English visitor, if he stays with friends, might be 
VoL. XXXIV-No. 200 N N 
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a week without seeing the native town at all, unless his curiosity 
prompted an excursion in search of it. There is always in the 
cantonment a club, with a ladies’ wing (unless the ladies have a 
gymkhana or club of their own), and, besides the various parade 
grounds, a polo ground or a tennis comrt, so that a visitor bent only 
on amusement has plenty of resources. 

The town gate of Peshawar is a mile from the cantonment, and 
the morning after my arrival I drove in with no companion but a 
native interpreter. Peshawar, with its mud and wood houses, its 
lattice windows, and its multitude of men, is infinitely picturesque. 
But the impression of the first visit upon an Englishman is not due 
to the quaint appearance of the houses n»r to the Eastern dress of 
the inhabitants. There are about eighty thousand natives in the 
city. As soon as you are through the gate and inside the walls you 
are among them. Not another Englishman is to be seen, and possibly 
enough you are, at the moment, the only one in the town. Every¬ 
one looks at you. There is no staring and no rudeness, but you feel 
the eyes. The looks of the first half-dozen men you pass, as they sit 
in their shops or stand in the street, give you a new and strange 
sensation. You straighten yourself and hold your head up, with a 
resolve, of which you are hardly conscious till afterwards, that if a 
knife is plunged into your back you will not flinch. The eyes about 
you suggest that if there were no cantonment, no others to ask for 
an account of you, your throat would be cut and your corpse thrown 
away, and that the people in the street would look on without moving. 
You immediately feel that there is a responsibility in being an 
Englishman; you are a representative of your race, and all that you 
do and say must be worthy of the position. The first duty is to not 
mind the eighty thousand people in Peshawar nor anything they 
may do. Those first five minutes in the Peshawar bazaar reveal to 
you the secret of British power in the East. It is impossible without 
utter fearlessness. ‘ 

I had been advised to see the view from a watch tower in the 
fort. As I stepped on to the roof my first glance was along the rail¬ 
way line towards Attock and the valley of the Kabul river, by which 
I had come. This valley was the only opening in a circle of 
mountains surrounding the spacious plain. To the left the plain 
would have seemed endless but that beyond it were visible giant 
mountains one behind another, and above and beyond them all the 
cold pale snows of the Hindu Kush. Turning round, I found myself 

• The undoubted hostility of part, at least, of the population of Peshawar is, of 
course, not representative of any general feeling in India. But I have seen the same 
expression and had the same feelings resulting from it in Multan and Lucknow. 
Each of these cities was the scene and bears the marks of a bitter conflict: Multan 
of the murder of Agnew and Andersoq and the subsequent .siege, and Lucknow of Iho 
.siege and relief of the residency. 1 was startled, however, to observe the same ex¬ 
pression, unmistakable, on the facc.s of IJengalis at Calcutta. 
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facing a semicircle of black, rugged Mils about fifteen miles away, 
^ that seemed to rise straight up out of the plain and shut it in like a 
wall. No outlets were visible, but the directions of the passes that 
cross the hills were pointed out by a Sikh policeman: to the south the 
Kohat Pass, to the west the Bazaar Valley and .the Khyber, to the 
right of which the Kabul river issues from the mountains. The flat 
ground at our feet is British territory; but the mountains all round 
are Afghan. Here in the plain the Queen’s peace is kept; there in 
the mountains live Pathan tribes who acknowledge neither Queen 
nor Ameer.* We are at the edge of the Empire. 

The Khyber Pass is generally thought of as the northernmost 
gate in a great mountain wall separating India from Afghanistan. In 
reality it is the small gate through an outer wall, leading into an 
inclosure, the plain of Jellallabad. Beyond this is the real wall with 
its great gates, the passes from Jellallabad to Kabul. 

Put three basins in a row, and where two of them touch each 
other break down the edges a little. Call the middle basin that of 
Jellallabad, the left-hand one that of Kabul, and the right-hand one 
that of Peshawar. The broken-down rim between Peshawar and 
Jellallabad is the Khyber range, a block of hills twenty miles through 
from basin to basin and over 5,000 feet high. The broken-down 
double rim between Jellallabad and Kabul is a mass of mountains (the 
Karkacha and Kurd Kabul ranges) some 10,000 feet high and fifty 
miles through from basin to basin. Except at these two broken-down 
ends the rim of the Jellallabad basin is made up allroundof much higher 
and practically impassable mountains. Accordingly all traffic between 
Peshawar and Kabul must go through the Jellallabad valley, getting 
in or coming out through the Khyber range. The range has only 
one road through it. There is a gorge through which the Kabul 
river forces its way, and there are paths, difficult, high and tortuous, 
but the only road by which traffic is possible follows the Khyber 
Pass. 

The Jellallabad basin belongs to the Ameer and the Peshawar 
basin to Great Britain, but the Khyber block of mountains belongs 
to the tribes who inhabit it—independent Afghans or, in border 
language, Pathans. These Khyber Pathans can raise but scant crops 
from their native rocks. They cannot ‘ live on their holdings,’ and 
must needs have some other resource by which to eke out their sus¬ 
tenance. This additional source of revenue is the pass. From time 
immemorial they have taken toll from all who go through. Being 
poor, uncivilised, and accustomed to fight, their methods of levying 
what they conceive to be their due are rough and irregular. But 
from their point of view the dues are their traditional inalienable 
right. They are, however, very businesslike people. Their point is 
to receive the money. They are by no means disposed to insist on 

rough modes of collection. Accordingly they are open to contract 

N N 2 
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for the tolls. During the first Afghan war they took a rent in lieir 
of pass dues from the British, and caused trouble only when they. 
believed they were being defrauded. Since the last Afghan war the 
same arrangement has been renewed. Each tribe receives an annual 
payment from the British Government, in return for which the pass 
is free to all authorised travellers on certain days in the week. There 
is also a modem device by which the good relation between the British 
Government and the tribes is increased. A corps of troops called the 
Khyber Eifles is recruited from the tribesmen, and occupied to guard 
the pass on the open days and to supply escorts to caravans and* 
travellers. The pay of the men, of course, finds its way to their 
villages, and the whole population grows accustomed to a sort of 
respect for British authority. All these arrangements are in the 
hands of Colonel Warburton, whose official title is ‘ Political Officer, 
Khyber Pass.’ His position as paymaster to the tribes makes him a 
sort of half-recognised king. He frequently settles their disputes, 
and by the exercise of a delicate tact and of an unusual personal in¬ 
fluence has for many years kept the whole Khyber district—a thou¬ 
sand square miles of hiUs—in comparative order. The cost of the 
whole business—the rent-charge in lieu of dues, the Khyber Eifles, 
and Colonel Warburton—does not exceed 10,000^. a year. 

It was my great good fortune when at Peshawar to be Colonel 
Warburton’s guest, and he very kindly made arrangements to take 
me through the Khyber Pass himself. On Monday the 5th of 
December, at eight in the morning, we left Peshawar in a ghaH, a 
rough two-horse cab. The road leads across a flat plain, with few 
trees and not much grass or cultivation. As we emerged from the 
shady roads of the cantonment into the open, it was a glorious, clear, 
bright morning, and the air crisp and cool. In front and on either 
hand were the mountains, encircling the plain. On the left they 
were low and distant; then, crossing our front, higher and nearer; 
and again, to the right, lower because further away. In front was a 
peak, Tartara, which I took to be the height of Saddleback or of 
Cader Idris, but it is as high above where we were as Ben Nevis 
above Ix>ch Linnhe. Gradually we saw behind the low range to the 
north, which might be twenty miles away, a few higher and more 
distant summits. Then above their rims was here and there a line 
of snowy peaks, far, far away. We stayed a few minutes at Hari 
Singh, where is Colonel Warburton’s official residence, the head¬ 
quarters of the Khyber Eifles, in a fort, and the frontier. About 
ten we reached Jamrood, where there is another fort or castle of 
Ught brown mud, a caravansemi or inclosed courtyard, and a parade 
ground. Here the Khyber Eifles, a fine body of men in khaki uni¬ 
form with knickerbockers, were being inspected by their commanding 
officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Aslam Khan. Aslam Khan is an Afghan 
prince of the Saddozai family, i.e. the royal family that reigned 
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before the present Baxakzai dyiuwty. He has passed most of his life 
in the British service, and has for ^me tiihe commanded these 
border levies. His fine soldierlike appearance and courteous beating 
make him a favourite with the British of Peshawar, and it was a 
pleasure to learn that he would accompany us 16 Landi Kotal. At 
Jamrood we were joined by a third Englishman, Mr. Walton, f,nd 
found waiting for us an escort—a native mounted officer and two^ or 
three troopers—horses for the colonels, and dogcarts (called ftm- 
■tuma) for the EngHsh travellers and their native servants. The bag¬ 
gage had been sent forward on mules, and we started almost imme¬ 
diately. From Jamrood the road rises very gently for about three 
miles, over a belt of undulating ground at the foot of the hiUs. It 
leads into a deep bay in the mountains, at the end of which the 
ascent begins. In a few minutes we were winding our way through 
the most rough and tumble hills I had ever seen. The strata stood 
bolt upright, the hills being carved out of them. The road, which 
is well laid out and has a regular ascent without extravagant wind¬ 
ings, mounts steadily for three or four miles, when it emerges on to 
an irregular ridge, the margin of an airy upland plateau, wild and 
broken, shut in by black jagged hills beyond, but wide open to the 
sky. We looked down on a little valley at our feet, with a streamlet, 
a tiny patch of green, and a primitive mill. It is Lala China, the 
‘red mill’where, in 1878, Cavagnari met Shere Ali’s officer, and 
received the reply which was the immediate occasion of the Afghan 
war. We move on through the valley, and ascend for another mile 
or two to a second ridge, from which we see straight before us the 
fort of Ali Masjid. Imagine Helvellyn and Skiddaw, carded into the 
-utmost possible ruggedness and steepness, planted facing each other, 
with just a quarter of a mile between, and drop into the interval a 
•hill like the great pyramid, but steeper and twice as high, with the 
battlements of a fort on its flattened top: that is the first view 
of Ali Masjid. We descend a few yards to a hut by the stream, 
and find ourselves the guests of Colonel Aslam Khan at a picnic 
lunch. 

An hour later we are again on the road, which pierces the defile 
on the right of the fort. The road has been skilfully engineered, 
and is here cut into the mountain on the right. But in 1878 this 
road had not been made, and the troops had to march along the river¬ 
bed, which here for half a mile is a veritable gorge with sides of sheer 
rock, in some places only about twenty yards apart. Beyond Ali 
Masjid the road ascends so gently as to seem almost level. It winds 
in a great bend round the base of a hill which fits into a bay in the 
-opposite hill, leaving just room for the road and the stream. This 
form of winding glen repeats itself several times, and then the hifls 
stand further apart, leaving between them a level plain about a mile 
across and three or four miles long. This wider vale is dotted with 
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villages, or perhaps they should be called forts, of strange and striking 
build. Four mud walls, 15 feet high and 40 yards, long, loopholed 
near the top, inclose a square space accessible only by a single door. 
At each of two opposite corners is a round tower about 25 feet high, 
also loopholed, and 'so built that it projects from the square. The^ 
hquses, also of mud, are inside the square, which is the family fortress, 
the towers being placed so that men in one of them can fire alCng 
the outside of two sides of the main wall. We see in a general view 
about twenty of these strongholds. A rocky spur comes down from 
the right towards the centre of the plain, and its low extremity is 
crowned by a solid stone dome crumbling into ruins. Colonel War- 
burton tells us that it is a Buddhist ‘ tope ’ of unknown antiquity. 
At the end of the spur, just in front of the tope, was a post of the 
Khyber Kifles, who presented arms as we passed. Similar posts, of 
two, four, or more men, were perched up at nearly all the command¬ 
ing points on each side of the road from end to end of the pass. 
They looked pretty in their bright khaki dress, and it was a quaint 
sight to see, as we did sometimes, two sentries on a pinnacle of rock 
500 feet above us. I doubt whether such tiny posts have more than 
a ceremonial value, but their presence on such inaccessible points. 
proves that they are thorough mountain troops, perfect in wind and 
limb. 

We halt for a few' minutes at one village—a cluster of forts by 
the road—while the head man salaams to the Political OflScer and 
offers us tea and bread by the roadside. 

At the next village the head man’s sons come out and salaam, 
their father being away. Colonel Warburton explains that these two 
villages are at feud; a few weeks ago there was a ‘ shooting ’ between 
them, in which eight men were killed. When there is a feud the 
women and children and cattle are shut up in the fort, and the men 
crown the battlements and try to pick off any of the other side who* 
show themselves within range. But when Colonel Warburton is in 
the pass there is a truce. Both sides are agreed that a little fighting 
is good, but that regular pay is better, and by a judicious arrange¬ 
ment of times there is nothing to prevent them enjoying the bene¬ 
fits of one and the pleasure of the other. 

At one village we saw a group of women drawing water from a 
stone cistern with good European pipes and taps. This is a much 
appreciated boon. The tribes well understand the benefits of English 
interference when it takes the shape of a good road where there was 
no road, or of bringing to their doors the water which before the 
^jnenhad to carry for miles on their heads. 

About three o’clock we came to the end of the plain, which was 
formed by two spurs meeting. A short defile between them led to a 
second pl^, lying across instead of along the road, and sloping up 
to the hills all round instead of being flat. In the middle of this 
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hollow is the fort of Landi Kott^ an oblong rectangle 350 yards long 
by 250 wide, with high solid mud walls and round flanking towers at 
the corners. Up and down the plateau were villages such as we had 
seen already, their pale brown towers breaking the monotony of the 
treeless landsca^. ^ 

The fort contains barracks for several companies, sheds 'and 
stabling, a covered reservoir of good water, and officers’ quartert, in 
which our party was soon established. An hour later we strolled 
over to the serai, an inclosure a quarter of a mile away, smaller than 
the fort, with a similar mud wall. A caravan from Kabul had just 
come in, and the great square was crammed full with a noisy crowd 
of men, horses, camels, mules, and donkeys, infinitely dirty. There 
was a guard of Khyber Eifles at the gate, and the crowd inside, 
though noisy, was not disorderly. The officers of our party talked 
in Persian and Pushtu to some of the wayfarers, who came from 
various parts of Central Asia, from Samarkand, Tashkend, Balkh, and 
Kabul. Mr. Walton was anxious to buy the wooden bowl used to 
mix his rice by one of the Turkestan men, who had at first refused to 
sell it, then demanded many rupees, and when at last he had handed 
over his bowl and received one rupee, threw it into the air with a loud 
triumphant shout, ‘ Allah Akbar! ’ We went back at sunset to our 
quarters in the fort. 

Next morning we were up in good time, and set out to walk to 
the Afghan end of the pass. From the fort the plateau of Landi 
Kotal seems to be shut in all round by hills, but following the road 
for a mile or two we found it dropping behind a spur into a huge 
winding gully, a sort of funnel or ravine down which in rainy times 
a torrent pours. The engineers have skilfully traced the road round 
the sides of this great drop so as to have a uniform and practicable 
gradient. 

After walking down for a mile or two we came out on to a spur 
from which could be seen the end of the pass. The ravine was not 
wide enough even here to admit of a free view right and left, but the 
glance at Afghanistan through the V-shaped opening was a sight not 
to be forgotten. We sat on an irregular pinnacle of rock standing 
up from the ravine, which it half filled up. On our left was the 
dreadful gorge of the torrent, and across it the rugged slopes 
of mountains that rose 5,000 feet above its bed. These hill 
slopes limited the view on one side; and similar slopes shut it in on 
the other. Deep down at our feet was Landi Khana, the foot of the 
pass j then, seen across a small patch of the plain, a stormy sea of 
mountains. 

We walked back to the fort and spent the morning exploring the 
plateau. In the afternoon we ascended Mount Pisgah, one of the 
hilla forming its western margin, and overlooking the vale or plain . 
of JellallAbad. Here we saw beneath us the whole valley from Dakka, 
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where the Kabul river enters the Kbyber range, to the hill behind 
which lies hidden the town of Jellallabad, fifty miles away. The 
river could be watched for many a mile, its slender thread of water 
seeming insignificant in its broad stony bed. The plain stretched 
far into the distance, level like a qplm sea, with rocks and hills 
jutting up through its surface. Beyond them were irregular ranges 
of hills, backed in tuni by mountain ranges one behind another, and 
on the left, above the last dark mountains, the delicate pearly saw- 
teeth of a snowy range, faint and spectral in the dim distance. To 
the right, partly hidden by the rocks beside us, a giant roof of pure 
white snow stood up into the sky. At its feet was a mountain 
range seen above nearer lines of hills, so that three great valleys lay 
between us and the peaks that bore that vast expanse of snow. 

Late at night, when all my companions had gone to bed, I went 
out on to the parapet of the fort. In one of the towers stood, silent 
and motionless, the Pathan sentry. The moon had set, but in the 
starlight I could see the vale of Landi Kotal, with its lovely rim of 
mountains rising, jagged and broken, against the blue sky, and one 
great peak outside looking down at me over the rim. In the still 
sky the innumerable stars sparkled with unwonted brilliance, and as 
I looked up at Jupiter and Orion I thought that five or six hours 
later the turning earth would show these stars to eyes at home. 
How gladly would many an Englishman, exiled half across the globe, 
give his message to some star which might shine it down when pass¬ 
ing England later in the night! The Enghshman who stays at 
home too easily forgets that India is a great way off. Perhaps 
because it is so far away many have forgotten it altogether. 

Next day we returned. Across the plain of Landi Kotal, along 
the plain of the Buddhist tope, and through the winding defiles I 
drove in the tum-tum; through the gorge of Ali Masjid I walked by 
the river-bed; and down the descent from Ali Masjid to Jamrood I 
rode with Colonel Warburton, following for part of the way a bridle 
path, which is shorter than the carriage road. At Jamrood we said 
good-bye to Aslam Khan, and drove into Peshawar. 

The Khyber Pass is no longer a hindrance to movement. Thanks 
to the British engineers, whose road is excellent, having no gmde 
steeper than 1 in 50, a lady’s brougham can drive from Peshawar to 
Landi Khana. In a military sense the pass is difficult. The gorge 
at AH Masjid and the defile beyond could be held for a long time by 
a small force against an army. Sir Sam Brown, in 1878, failed in 
his front attack, and the turning movement which caused the 
A^hans to retire would not have succeeded against a vigilant 
defender. There is a track over the hills to the north,, sometimes 
called the Tartars Pass, but it would not serve for a large force, and 
could easily be defended. To the south of the pass the pawdlel 
Bazaar valley offere an alternative route, but it is accessible from 
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the JeUallabad basin only by crossing a high ridge, and ought not to 
be available against a wideawake opponent! A vigorous defence^ 
with the tribes in its favour, would close the Khyber range against 
any advance in either direction. 

From Peshawar to JeUallabad is eighty miles, and from JeUallabad 
to Kabul another ninety miles. Every mile that the railway could 
be carried beyond Peshawar would bring India, in every sense, nearer 
to Kabul. The goods which, at present, are carried 170 miles by 
camels and mules, would be indefinitely multiplied when drawn by 
the locomotive. The clans to whom the British are strangers would 
get to know them and become friendly. The Ameer and his people 
would have a better chance of understanding the Indian Government. 
These advantages are appreciated in India, and the Khyber country 
has been reconnoitred for a railway line. The pass is not a good 
route, as the descent to Landi Khana is too steep for any railway. 
But modem engineers would make a line •along the gorge of the 
Kabul river, which pierces the range, and by following its course an 
excellent route can be obtained, free from floods, with no gradients 
above 1 in 200 and no extravagant tunnels. The rails once laid to 
Dakka, could be carried on along the plain without difficulty to 
JeUallabad. 

The peculiar situation of JeUaUabad must be borne in mind. The 
stupendous hills which I saw from Mount Pisgah are the northern 
wall of the JeUallabad basin, an irregular wall formed by the ends of 
great ranges running down from the north, but yet an effective 
barrier, which no army, Afghan or British, and hardly any traveUer 
has yet crossed. The southern side of the basin is not visible from 
Pisgah; it is a straight wall of mountains (the Sufed-Koh) from 
12,000 to 15,000 feet high, without a break. At its western end the 
vaUey is crossed by north and south ranges twice as high as the 
Khyber range, and the few passes through them are incomparably more 
formidable than the Khyber. It was in these terrible defiles that the 
British army retreating from Kabul was destroyed in 1842, a disaster 
that, strangely enough, is traditionally known as the ‘ Khyber Pass 
massacre.’ 

Some of my friends in India think that the best plan for the de¬ 
fence of the north-west frontier would be to hold a fortified position 
on these hills, connected by raUway with Peshawar. Such a position 
would be the gate of Afghanistan. A British force there would be 
two or three marches from Kabul, the centre of Afghan life and trade 
and the nucleus of all the communications in the country. Nothing 
could be better, provided the Afghans were agreeable. But they 
would hardly accept quietly such a state of things, though it might 
have been forced upon them after a crushing defeat. The JeUallabad 
valley is peopled by the most turbulent of the Pathan clans. The 
railway would be almost at their mercy. For this policy, therefore. 
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the first requisite is to secure the allegiance of these clans. A man 
like Colonel Warburton might accomplish this, if he were given a 
free hand and supported. 

At present such men are kept in leading strings, or rather are 
held on the curb j not by the Indian Government, which appreciates 
them, but by thq Punjab Government. Incredible as it may seem, 
the Political Agent for the Khyber is in no direct relation with the 
Indian Government, but reports to and receives his instructions from 
the Government of the Punjab. This is a most unfortunate arrange¬ 
ment. A local government has its attention properly concentrated 
upon the internal affairs of its province, and has neither the money 
nor the staff available to deal with a frontier policy. When times 
are quiet the local government can carry on the correspondence, but 
when an important issue presses the matter must be referred to head¬ 
quarters, and the intermediate authority is a cause of delay. Moreover, 
no local government can properly be the judge of questions of ejttemal 
policy. There has been much discussion between Indian officials 
concerning the distribution of authority on the frontier. The 
question cannot be fully examined in relation to the Khyber district 
alone, but no account of the Khyber would be complete which did 
not take note of this thorny controversy. 

It is hardly conceivable that the railway should not at some time 
be carried on to Kabul itself. This appears to be the consum¬ 
mation which the Indian Government should keep in view. A 
railway to Kabul will, sooner than any other agency, break down 
the isolation of the Afghans and efface the memory of the unhappy 
conflicts which have estranged them from the British. It would 
also enable the Indian Government to render them effectual help for 
the defence of their country, in case they should need and desire it. 
The dislike for the railway is at present cherished partly by the 
Ameer, and still more by the Mullahs, who dread European influence 
as dangerous to their own ascendency. The common people are by 
no means absolutely biassed against the railway, or even against the 
British. If the line were carried to a point just outside the Ameer’s 
territory at Dakka, and the Khyber tribes employed in its construc¬ 
tion and working, and their subsistence provided for, the mere saving 
of time and trouble to the Kafilas, or caravans of traders, would 
advertise the advantages of the iron road to all the population of the 
Jellallabad and Kabul regions. 

• In these countries, too, it should not be forgotten, the railway of 
itsdf brings most of the benefits and avoids most of the evils of 
; wme&Uion. It Europeanises or Anglicises the country, 

Spenser Wjikinson. 
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DR, PEARSON ON THE MODERN DRAMA 


Dk. Pearson, in the wide sweep of his recent prognostications about 
National Life and Gharact&r, has given several pages to the con¬ 
sideration of the future, or rather the impossibility of any future, 
that lies before the drama. Those of us who are therein concerned 
and interested may perhaps be allowed some feeling of pride at 
being noticed at all in a work of such philosophical pretensions as 
Dr. Pearson’s. Twenty years ago it would have almost been im¬ 
possible for a philosophical or sociological forecast to have glanced 
at anything so trivial as the future of the English drama. As well 
might it have concerned itself with the future of the rag doU or 
Noah’s Ark trade as a possible makeweight in social progress nr 
degeneration. It is most gratifying to notice how, during the last 
ten years, the drama has been weaving connections with aU the roots 
and supports of our national life—with science and religion, with 
art, philosophy, and literature. In the present instance, our pride, 
indeed, is somewhat tempered by the fact that out of 344 pages 
Dr. Pearson only gives about seven to the drama, and that those 
seven are filled with lamentations over its decline and assertions of its 
demise beyond all hope of resurrection. 

Now it seems to me that Dr. Pearson’s is the typical attitude of 
many cultivated minds towards the drama, and while such an atti¬ 
tude is general dramatic progress is much hampered and delayed. 
Therefore it is worth while to carefully examine Dr. Pearson’s state¬ 
ments, opinions, judgments, and conclusions. He begins well, by 
acknowledging the power that the stage has to vivify and to bring 
out, as it were, in letters of fire, the meaning and design of the 
author. He says, ‘ Hardly any one derives as much pleasure from 
reading a play as from seeing it well put upon the stage. Even a 
very, ordinary cast of actors, giving only the trivial stage tradition 
with no original renderings, will present one of Shakespeare’s plays in 
such a way as to stimulate or instruct a critic.’ Excellent! But then 
in the very next sentence he goes on to say, ‘ Unfortunately, the age 
is no longer tolerant of work with a high aim.’ So far as this refers 
to Shakespeare it is scarcely true, for Shakespeare’s plays have dra^ 
far larger houses and commanded longer runs in this generation 
than they have ever drawn and commanded before. They ^ve 
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been the subject of more exhaustive comment, and I cannot think— 
although this must remain a matter of opinion—^that they , have 
called forth less loving or less intelligent appreciation. 

But Dr. Pearson continues: ‘It has become a proverb that 
Shakespeare spells ruin, and the exceptions to this are where popular 
actors give the stage version more or less infamously garbled with 
such gorgeousness of costume and surroundings that the mind is 
diverted from the words to the presentation.’ There is in this 
sentence a heap of contentious matter, and I think it lays Dr. 
Pearson open to a charge of grave, though unintentional, mis¬ 
representation. Who has infamously garbled Shakespeare in these 
days ? The tendency of this age is to restore the text of Shakespeare, 
to preserve it superstitiously. Shakespeare was, indeed, ‘ infamously 
garbled ’ in the days of Garrick, Kean, and the Kembles; but surely 
it would puzzle Dr. Pearson to substantiate the implied charge of 
* infamously garbling ’ in these days. When Dr. Pearson blames the 
present gorgeous mounting and lavish scenery, it seems to me that, 
to a great extent, he contradicts what is surely implied in his first 
admirable sentence about the stimulation and instruction to be 
gained from seeing a play ‘ well put on the stage.’ Evidently Dr. 
Pearson desires that pieces should be ‘ well put on the stage.' But 
what is being ‘well put on the .stage’? I think a good general 
definition would be that a piece is ‘ well put on the stage ’ when it is 
-so mounted that the scenery and accessories illustrate and sustain 
the author’s meaning, and do not disturb the spectator, either by 
their inadequacy, poverty, and unsuitability on the one hand, or by 
their over-elaboration, ostentation, and irrelevance on the other. 
Dr. Pearson’s phrase about ‘ the mind being diverted from the words 
to the presentation ’ is, I think, an unhappy one. The only way in 
which Dr. Pearson could secure that his mind, in a theatre, should 
not be thus diverted from the words to the presentation would be to 
shut his eyes. In any stage representation whatever, no matter 
whether the scenery is good, bad, or indifferent, the mind is con¬ 
stantly playing round both words and scenery. There is a profound 
significance in the ordinary expression we use in speaking of a visit 
to a theatre. We always speak of going to ‘see’ a play, never of 
going to ‘ hear ’ it. ‘ Have you “ seen ” Salvini’s Othello ? ’ ‘ Have 
you “ seen ” Irving’s lago ? ’ ‘ Have you “ seen ” Tree’s Hamlet ? * 

We never go to ‘ hear ’ a play or an actor. So I think Dr. Pearson 
<jmte mistakes the relations that should exist between words and 
aceneiy. One would, indeed, desire first of all to hear beautiful 
language fitly and appropriately spoken with all due emphasis and 
pause and music. Bad elocution—the slovenly and ignorant manage¬ 
ment of the voice—is the crying sin of our English stage to-day. 
How many actors have we who can speak a blank-verse speech so 
that a critical auditor, hearing it for the first time, can tell what its 
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metreTis and where its lines begin and aid, or, indeed, whether it is 
verse or prose, and not some amorphous jumble of both ? 

So that, granted it is of the first importance that the author’s 
words. shoiild be exactly measured and correctly delivered, yet this 
alone is not enough: the eye must be satisfied too. Words and 
scenery' should be perfectly married. Now Dr. Pearson, of coume, 
1 will reply^that he wants the play to be ‘ well put on.’ But to this 
generation that means ‘ gorgeous costumes and scenery.’ Now that 
we playgoers have become used to these beautiful settings, we should 
be certainly more distracted and disturbed ;by their absence than we 
are by their presence. Anyone who remembers Salvini’s last per¬ 
formances ' of Othello at Covent Garden will also remember the 
hideously inappropriate and vamped-up scenery that all through the 
evening poked fun at the tragedian’s grandest efforts and shrieked at 
the spectator and defied him to indulge in a moment’s illusion. 
Now, better Salvini and his hideous green and white modem furni¬ 
ture than a bad Othello and the most perfect miae-en-sc^ne. But 
why not Salvini and a beautiful setting ? Surely this would have 
been less ‘ diverting ’ in Dr. Pearson’s sense. A cavil at gorgeous 
mounting seems to come more fittingly from a crushed tragedian 
of the old school than from the lips of a liberal and broad-minded 
scholar. I am persuaded that if Shakespeare lived to-day he would 
rejoice in the beautiful illustration of his plays that is now always 
accorded to them by the better West End theatres. The choras in 
Henry the Fifth is surely a safe guide to his desires and aspirations 
in the matter of mounting a play. Of course elaborate mounting 
does not absolve the manager from other and perhaps higher duties 
to the drama; but the careful and artistic setting which plays receive 
to-day at the hands of some four or five West End managers is, I 
assure Dr. Pearson, most welcome to an author, and I cannot help 
thinking that it is also a most valuable illumination to the play. 
Of course the setting of plays to-day is so utterly different from the 
Elizabethan setting that a revival of a Shakesperean play often 
necessitates some rearrangement and cutting of scenes. But if I 
may venture upon what will doubtless be called an amazing piece of 
impudence, here again I fancy Shakespeare would be,very tolerant- 
He was a consummate master of stagecraft, and had the keenest 
Sense for what was effective on the boards. But he was far more 
than this. In spite of all their crudities and of their adaptation to 
wholly different modes of stage-setting and stage-management, his 
plays yet remain masterpieces, not, indeed, of paltry nineteenth- 
century theatrical device and trickiness, but of sovereign, construc¬ 
tive, dramatic skill. They still contain the best lessons in stagecraft 
for beginners. The design of Sardou is to the design of Shake¬ 
speare as the design of a gimcrack eight-story boulevard ‘ residence, 
with every fitting complete,’ to the design of a Gothic cathedral. 
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But in certain respects Shakespeare’s plays, being written for such 
wholly different conditions, do need some slight rearrangement and 
curtailing before they can be made acceptable to a nineteenth- 
century audience—^nay, before they can be presented at all. Will his 
blindest worshipper assert that, supposing Antony and Cleopatra were 
to be represented to-morrow, it would be more reverent to Shakespeare 
to play thirteen scenes in one act with constant changes and inter¬ 
ruptions and constant noise of carpenters shifting the scenes and 
properties, than to prune and dovetail the act so that without altering 
its drift and main design the spectators might be allowed some repose 
and continuijliy of interest in what was set before them ? It is im¬ 
possible to suppose Shakespeare is raising any objections in the shades 
if he knows what is being done to and for his plays on the London 
stage to-day. Nor would he, I am persuaded, bring any charge of 
‘infamous garbling’ agai^t the later producers of his plays who 
have thus adapted them tdxhe present necessities of stage representa¬ 
tion. 

But Dr. Pearson also accuses the present age of being intolerant of 
work of a high aim because the works of Shakespeare’s contempo¬ 
raries are not placed on the stage. Now how many Elizabethan plays 
can be put on the stage to-day in a manner that would please even 
their most fervent admirers ? The first condition of aoy enjoyable 
neprefifintation oLany that it should be acted to a full boerse. 

Whatever other merits a play may have if it has not this sovereign 
one of adaptability to the actual stage, of possibility of representation 
in such a way that its course of action and the motives of its characters 
shall be clearly intelligible to an audience, its place is not on the 
boards of a theatre. Now the very great majority of the Elizabethan 
plays are simply impossible on the boards to-day, with our present 
development of the art of scenic illustration and costume. They 
would all of them cost enormous sums and infinite care and patience 
to produce, and they would draw perhaps one full house of votaries. 
The second night the theatre would be empty, not because this age 
is no longer tolerant of work with a high aim, for Hamlet is played 
more frequently, and is on the whole more popular, than any modem 
play. They would fail to draw, because, with all their wild power and 
beauty, their magic and grandeur, their lightning and music, their 
incomparable dramatic situations, their stores of passion and poise 
and clash of character, they so generally lack that sustained harmony 
tmd unity of design and that sure, instinctive, impregnable foothold 
of i^orld-wide morality which make the great Shakespearean plays so 
universally popular and assure them their deathless renown as the 
acknowledged dramatic masterpieces of the civilised world< That is, 
Elizabethan plays outside Shakespeare fail, or would'fail, on our 
regular stage to-day, and with our present play-going public, not 
because of their high and noble qualities, but because those qualities 
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are marred and obscured by impCTfections in design and puerilities in 
the conduct of the story. They fail, not because they are too good, 
but because in certain very important sti^e qualities they are not 
good enough. For instance, it would be impossible to put certain 
scenes in Marlowe’s Jew of Malta before any cultured English 
audience without provoking shouts of derisive laughter. But if we 
are not likely to see any elaborate productions of the Elizabethan 
plays outside Shakespeare, I think we shall occasionally witness very 
interesting and creditable performances of some of them. The Inde¬ 
pendent Theatre gave a performance last season of that most beautiful 
of all tragedies, excepting only Shakespeare’s, Tke Duchess of Malfi. 
And excellent work is being done by the university students at 
Oxford every year. They might with advantage turn their attention 
one year to some Elizabethan play outside Shakespeare. I do not know 
what impassable limits have been set to their annual dramatic excur¬ 
sions by ‘ strict age and sour severity,’ but if I am not daring the 
censure of dread unknown powers I would suggest the performance 
of one of Massinger’s plays. The City Madam, The Bondman, or The 
Fatal Dowry would make a very interesting experiment. Indeed, 
outside Shakespeare, Massinger has left us a series of plays that could 
be placed on our modern stage with less alteration than those of any 
other dramatist of that age. There is hardly one of them that has 
not a succinct plot, w^hich so far as structure goes could be easily 
adapted to our theatre of to-day. Though, of course, as a poet 
Massinger is not in the first flight of the Elizabethans. I think, in the 
matter of our old dramatists, I have made a good answer to Dr. 
Pearson’s assertion that ‘ unfortunately the age is no longer tolerant 
of work with a high aim.’ 

When Dr. Pearson comes to modern dramatic work he shows a 
delightful confusion of thought and vagueness of accusation which 
make his judgments quite typical of outside cultivated modem opinion 
on the drama. On p. 165 he says, ‘ We find that the serious Work 
of modem times is never even regarded. Shelley, Browning, and 
Tennyson are experimented on from time to time, and put away 
almost instantly; Byron’s name has not recommended his dramas; 
Swinburne has never been tried. Then afterwards he says, ‘ Dramas 
like Manfred, Luria, and Erechtheus are little more than splendid col¬ 
lections of passages reflecting the subjective moods of the poet. 
Just so : they are not dramas at all, at least they are not plays. Then 
why should the age be censured for not producing them ? Shelley, 
Browning, Tennyson, and Byron do not fail on the stage beamse 
they are poets ; they fail because they are not dramatists. One has 
only to take any chance page of Shakespeare and- note the infinite 
variety and volume and involution of objective action and character— 
set forth in poetic language, it is true, but in language that can 
be instantly seized and understood by the man in the pit—to know 
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.why Shakespeare succeeds as a dramatist and why Byron and 
Browning fail. And it is scarcely true to say that Tennyson has 
failed. I know of nothing so flattering to the modern English drama 
as the intense interest latterly shown by Tennyson in the Theatre 
and the pretty, touching stories that are told of his eagerness to win 
a success on the boards. His attitude in this respect differs very 
much from that of some of our minor poets, who are never tired of 
exclaiming how contemptible is that avocation of modern playwright 
which they have assayed, and how dirty are those laurels that they 
have failed to win. Both attitudes are, however, equally flattering to 
the modem drama. 

But Tennyson has achieved a very great success during the 
last season, and stands a good chance of being continuously re¬ 
produced. There was ‘ nothing for tears,’ ‘ nothing but well and 
fair. And what might quiet us,’ in that beautiful death with his 
dearly loved Cymbeline—‘ the play of plays, which is Gyrnheline ’ 
—by his side. But its circumstances make doubly poignant the 
regret that our great poet did not live to see the production 
of Bechet and the magnificent impersonation of the prelate by 
Mr. Irving. Further, Hr. Pearson says that the success of Bulwer 
Lytton and Sheridan Knowles ‘seems to show that the public is 
really tolerant of the drama only when it is bad.’ But here again 
Bulwer Lytton and Sheridan Knowles succeeded not because they 
wrote bad poetry, but because they wrote actable plays. And 
because they wrote fustian literature they have been found out 
and are virtually dead on our stage to-day. Mr. Daly’s recent 
revival of The Hunchback will surely be the last time such an 
attempt will be made by a West End manager of high standing. 
Indeed, the disrepute of Bulwer Lytton and Sheridan Knowles to-day 
is one of the most hopeful signs of the renascence of the English 
drama. 

I think if Dr. Pearson will re-examine his position he will 
admit that the charges he has brought against the age of intoler¬ 
ance of dramatic work with a high aim are really not to be 
proved by the facts he quotes, and, indeed, cannot be substantiated 
at all. 

Again, Doctor Pearson seems to think that all great situations 
have been used up, all great characters exhausted, all great themes 
treated. This reminds me of the strange fear that haunted John 
Stuart Mill’s early life, that the notes of music being limited to 
seven, no great future development was possible to the art, but 
only eternal imitation and repetition. Wagner appeared soon 
after. 

Once more, Dr. Pearson says, ‘ The world everywhere is more 
orderly and reticent than it was, and less suited to theatrical effects.’ 
Perhaps so, and our drama will accordingly follow suit. Already we 
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see a great reduction of gesture and mere ranting .on our modem 
stage, and actors convey their meaning by quieter and subtler 
methods. But this does not mean the extinction of the drama. 
Our future drama will doubtless copy the 'manners and methods of 
the age: we shall have ‘less gesture but not less feeling, less friction 
but not less power, less theatrical effect of voice and bearing but 
not necessarily less drama. 

To sum up, I believe that the English drama has never since the 
days of Elizabeth had such a chance of establishing itself as a national 
art and as a great power in our national life as it has to-day. Of 
course, very little has been accomplished as yet. Nothing has been 
garnered yet, and very little has flowered. But the ground has been 
prepared, and the seed sown. I believe that the work of the last 
ten years is bound to be immensely productive in the future. The 
great theatre-going public is no doubt stupid, and careless, and 
indifferent; b\it we have to-day a sufi&ciently large inner public who 
are keen, alert, discriminating, and highly appreciative and culti¬ 
vated. And the bigger 'public is good-natured enough and stupid 
enough to be led anywhere. 

It is most amusing to hear cultivated men like Dr. Pearson, who 
know neither our difficulties, nor our aims, nor our .circumstances, 
nor how great and many-sided is the stress of the battle we are 
waging; it is most amusing and most exasperating to hear them dalk 
vaguely and superciliously about the impossibility of any good coming 
out of that Nazareth—thg modern English theatre. 

Constantly some of our best literary men do try to write a 
play for the ac^al stage to-day, and when they do not succeed they 
shrug their shoulders and say to their friends, ‘ There! You see 
what a contemptible thing play-writing is ! How absolutely it is 
beneath the contempt of any self-respecting man of letters.’ 

The mere technique of a modern English i)lay is as fine as the 
deftest goldsmith’s work. This is quite apart from the dialogue, but 
without it the best dialogue is of no avail. In all that, has been 
written about the drama of late years I only remember one passage 
that shows any grasp of the difficulties of dramatic work, or any 
insight into the relations of dramatic to other literature. This 
passage is contained in a recent article on Lessing by Mr. T. W. 
KoUeston:— 

The discipline of the drama seems to give, as nothing else can give, a strong, 
athletic, sinewy fibre to the literature which has passed through it. 1ft is easy to 
see how this comes about. A drama is a doing, an action. Place the poet under 
the necessity ci making the passion with which he deals visible in action, and that 
an action which must strike an audience as natural and appropriate, and it is obvious 
that the passion is at once submitted to a severe test of its genuineness. Nothing 
that is artificial and hollow will pass muster here, and no mere magic of expression 
wiU avail to hide that hollowness if it exists. Hence' the severe psychological 
study which the drama exacts—the wholesome necessity of keeping closely in touch 
VoL. XXXIY—No. 200 0 0 
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with fact. Again, jnark the conditions under which alone a drama can make a 
successful appeal to an audience—the variety it demands, and the conspicuous 
unity of action which it no less strictly demands—what a training in composition 
is here involved! Finally, it ip an essential condition of the drama that the author 
shall keep himself out of sight. He must not comment, he must not explain or 
justify; he must gain the right moral and the right sesthetic effect by the bare 
presentation of what his audience will accept as a rendering of Nature. In dealing 
under these conditions with a great and moving theme, what a power of concen¬ 
tration, what a mastery of expression, what delicacy of judgment are involved I 
As a piece of artistic f raming it has precisely the same effect as it has on a human 
character to be fbrced to wrestle with the grim realities of life. To be told ‘ words, 
intentions, will not avail you here—show what you can do,' is bracing to the strong 
in the measure of their strength, disastrous to the .feeble in the measure of their 
weakness. And it is the drama above all forms of literary art which lays upon 
the poet that severe and wholesome ordeal. 

» 

I have quoted this passage at length because it really explains 
the failure of so many eminent literary men to write a play. In 
addition to’ the inherent difficulties of all dramatic work, there are 
just now many passing currents and sidewinds of modern public 
feeUng to be understood and allowed for, many shoals and sandbanks 
of prejudice and cliquism to be left on one side. But land is in 
sight at last. 


Henry Arthur Jones. 
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THE POSITION OF GEOLOGY 


The position of geology in this country at the present time, more 
especially as relates to the later geological periods, is ’anomalous and 
possibly without precedent. On one side its advance is barred by 
the doctrine of Uniformity, and on the other side by the teaching of 
Physicists. The former requires that everything should be regulated 
by a martinfet measure of time and change. It asserts that the vast 
changes on the earth’s surface, effected during long geological periods, 
are to be measured by the rate at which similar but mirvor cha/ngee 
are effected in the present day, and that the agencies now modifying 
the surface have been alike, in every respect, in all past time. It ia 
true that no restriction is placed on the extent of the changes, but. 
such prolonged time is insisted on for their accomplishment as to 
destroy the value of the concession. Not that time is in’itself a dif¬ 
ficulty, but a time-rate, assumed on very insufficient grounds, is used 
as a master-key, whether or. not it fits, to unravel all difficulties. 
What if it were suggested that thq brick-built Pyramid of Haw4ra 
had been laid brick % brick by a single workman ? Given time, this 
would not be beyond the bounds of possibility. But Nature, like the 
Pharaohs, had greater forces at her command to do the work better 
and more expeditiously than is admitted by Uniformitarians. 

On the other side. Physicists would lead us to suppose that .those 
great movements of the earth’s crust, with which we are all familiar 
in the form of high mountain and continental upheavals in the 
earlier stages of the earth’s history, were impossible in those times 
which more immediately approached our own. They maintain that, 
if the earth is not solid throughout, its outer crust at least must 
have now attained a. thickness estimated to vary from 800 to 2,500 
miles, and is so rigid that we are forced to believe that for a long 
preceding period it must have been in a state of comparatively stable 
equilibrium. This, however, would have rendered the great earth 
movements, considered by geologists to have continued up- to the 
threshold of our own times, impossible. And to this finding the 
Physicists would have geol6gical speculations conform. At the same 
time, judging, amongst other reasons, from the rate of cooling of hot 
solid bodies, they would assign a much shorter term ’to the earth’s 
history siwx it became habitable than is compatible with the views 
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of the Uniformitarian school of geologists. The one side counts “in 
round numbers upon some three hundred million years; the other 
sees no reason to go beyond fifteen to twenty million years—a term, 
in our humble opinion, much more probable than the other. 

On another point, our two allies (allies in the sense of working at 
the same subject) are in irreconcilable antagonism. The Physicists 
tell us that uniformity of action in all time is impossible, while the 
Uniformitarians say that such a shortening of geological time as 
would follow on the acceptance of the physical argument is against 
all geological experience. Not only do these opinions clash, but 
those also concerning the rigidity of the earth and the thickness of 
its crust are widely divergent. None o^ these contentions can, how¬ 
ever, be disregarded, for we must all recognise the importance of 
considering the question from every point of view. The argument 
in favour of uniformity of action has been put before us with so 
much skill and ability, and possessing as it does the charm of 
an infallible Faith, that Uniformitarianism has become the accepted 
doctrine of the dominant school of geology. Besides, within certain 
hmits and in certain lights, the arguments of the Uniformitarian and 
of the Physicist might hold good—that is to say, if we would restrict 
the deductions of the former to the recent period, and could adopt 
the propositions of the latter. Our part, however, is to see whether 
their conclusions agree—not with their respective assumptions, but 
with the geological evidence: for no conclusions can be accepted that 
do not meet with the full concurrence of- all the co-partners interested 
in the result, and without respect for their mutual claims progress is 
not possible. The geologist must attend to the claims of the physi¬ 
cist, and the physicist ought not to overlook those of the geologist. 
How then stands the case ? 

With regard to the geological problem, we are told by the Uni¬ 
formitarians that the forces acting on the surface of the globe have 
been in all past times the same, both in kiiid and degree^ as those now 
in operation. On those grounds they have proceeded to estimate, 
first, the time required for mountain and 9 ontinental elevation ; 
secondly, the rate of erosion of the valleys, and of the denudation or 
lowering of the land. Their conjecture is that our limited experience 
of 2,000 to 3,000 years has sufficed to furnish us with instances of 
all the various vicissitudes and changes that the earth has under¬ 
gone during the illimitable past—a generalisation incompatible with 
what is known of the evolution of the earth, and in contradiction tO' 
their own premisses. For even geologists who recognise no change^ 
admit the original molten state of the globe. This of itself involves, 
in the cooling of the mass, the intervention of stresses and strains, 
with all their consequences, which render it inconceivable that there- 
was nothing in all those stages of the earth’s history beyond what 
our limited experience has brought us in contact with. 
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But although the assumption of the Uniformitarians on the 
•question of degree may be disputed, that on’ the quesuon of hind 
admits of no dispute. That rivers excavate and currents distribute 
the excavated materials, and'that the land is mobile and subject to 
changes of level, no one will" contest. The point of contention is the 
rafe at which these operations and changes proceeded formerly as 
compared with the rate at the present day. The many observations 
made on the erosive and transporting power of rivers, and on the 
•movements and waste of the land, are admirable in so far as they 
apply to the silting up of ports, the recession of the coast, and the 
reclamation of marsh lands; but, though valuable to the engineer, 
they are misleading to the geologist. They furnish him, it is true, 
with standards applicable to present changes, and indicate the 
method in which the erosive power of the rivers and seas has acted in 
-all time, but they give no measure of the arriount and rate of work 
they did at difierent periods. Nevertheless, knowing what at present 
is accomplished by their means, it is reasonable to judge, by ascer¬ 
taining what their agency accomplished in former days, of the differ¬ 
ence in the forces in operation at the several periods. Those forces 
have to be estimated by the work done in the past, and not by any 
•fixed rate founded upon present work. 

Few geologists would, we presume, contest this position; notwith- 
.standing which, and though many now profess a modified Uniformi- 
tarianism, the old lines of argument still, with few exceptions, prevail, 
and the concessions made are more apparent than real, or are of little 
value. In our opinion, no partial concession can be entertained on 
the question of degree. It must be an unconditional surrender; for, 
in contradistinction to method, or manner, where we are on common 
ground, no common scale on the question of degree is possible in 
judging of the past by comparison with the present. 

As an example of the present position, we may take one argument 
as presented by the advocates of the Uniformitarian school. The 
•observations on the transporting power of tlie large rivers of the 
world have shown that the quantity of sediment carried down by 
them to the sea is, according to one of their estimates, such 
n,s would suffice to lower the level of the land about one foot in 
•6,000 years, or about 1,000 feet in 6,000,000 years. Exception 
might be taken to this estimate in that no account is taken of 
the calcareous matter removed in solution, which, in fact, is not 
far from the quantity of insoluble matter carried down mechanic¬ 
ally. Let that pass. This measure, or one approximate to it, 
has been very generally accepted, and is in common use. Hence, 
those geologists, proceeding solely on the assumed postulate, and 
not attaching due weight to other considerations, have, it seems to 
us, placed the later Quaternary times at far too great a distanced 
from the present. In the same way, the rate at which the elevation. 
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of the land took place having been eetimated on the mean of 2^ feet 
in a centufy, would, if that scale were accepted, manifestly push 
back , to a very remote distance even later geological changes. 

The importance of determining these points more accurately 
became more evident when it was discovered that man existed with, 
the extinct IVIammalia; and therefore upon the ’ solution of the 
time-rate problem depended the determination of the antiquity of 
man upon the earth. Various have been the attempts since made j 
but,’ as they have almost all been made upon measurements based on 
the above-named scales, they necessarily involved a very free use of 
time. For long, geologists had held to the belief, prevailing half a 
century ago, that man could rot have existed on the earth for more 
than 6,000 to 6,000 years. When evidence was given, and at last 
accejited, to prove a higher antiquity, the Uniformitarians were placed 
in the difficulty of proving too little or too much. If they adopted 
a short chronology, it would clash with the corner-stone of their belief 
as to .the age of the Quaternary deposits; if, on the other hand, they 
retained their belief in the great length of time they held to be 
necessary for the formation of the post- or later- glacial deposits, 
they would have to assign to man an antiquity which would clash 
sorely not only with their own previous belief, but also with that held 
on various grounds by other geologists and anthropologists. 

The fetish of uniformity prevailed, the Uniformitarians made 
voU&-face to their former contention, and hesitated not to claim for 
man an antiquity going on for a million years. One old friend of 
ours, in a public lecture, even put in a claim for two millions, heed - 
less of the cries of his unprepared audience to remind him of the 
rights of Adam. At a loss to prove their case by independent geo¬ 
logical evidence, they found an unexpected ally in a novel and in¬ 
genious astronomical hypothesis, which apart from its connection with 
geology we will not contest. The object of the hypothesis was to 
show that there had been cycles, in which at time^ the position of 
the earth in its orbit* was such as would cause a great lowering of the 
terrestrial temperature, and give rise to recurring Glacial periods. 
Here were offered the definite measures that geology failed to furnish, 
and which tallied too well with the time needed by the Uniformi¬ 
tarians to be neglected. It w'aa therefore eagerly adopted, and has 
since been prominent in geological literature. That the hypothesis, 
however, is not in accordance with the facts of geology has been 
abundantly shown both in America and in this country; nevertheless 
the belief prevails. The result is that, as the last of these astronomi-. 
cal periods was calculated to have commenced 250,000 years and tO' 
have ended 80,000 years ago, these numbers have become stereotyped 
as those of the beginning and the end of the Glacial period. 

The able author of this hypothesis, in his attempt to reconcile 
geological and astronomical time, built his geological argument upon 
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the rate of erosion of rivers at the present time, as held W the Uni- 
formitarian. Nevertheless, an observation of his own, tiSt must be 
endorsed by all geologists, whatsoever their creed, shows the fallacy 
of adopting the rates of the present day as measures for the past, for 
he remarks * if the rate of denudation he at present so great, what 
must it have been during the Glacial period ? It must have been 
something enormous.' Very true, yet the argument proceeds as 
before. With the admission here made, how is it possible to adopt a 
scale admitted by its advocate to be subject to such variation ? Its 
retention only serves to divert the real issue and stay inquiry. 

Another objection to this chronology is that it fixes the date of 
the disappearance of Paleolithic man and the Quaternary fauna at a 
distance of 80,000 years from our own times. Of these 80,000 years, 
we can account for 10,000 or 12,000, during which Neolithic and 
recent man has been in occupation of the land; but this leaves some 
70,000 years unaccounted for. Unable satisfactorily to show on- 
geological grounds the need of so great an interval between the end 
of the Quaternary period and the present time, the Uniformitarians 
find a mor^ colourable defence on biological grounds. They point, 
in a manner we do not quite understand, to the circumstance that 
with the close of the Post-glacial period a number of the animals 
then living disappear from the scene, and contend that for the dying- 
out of so many species long ages must have been required. * Had 
they been able to show the working of evolution in the coming in of 
new species by descent from the extinct species, or of change in the 
contemporary species still living, their argument could not be gain** . 
said. But there is no question of evolution. The Mammoth and 
woolly Rhinoceros disappeared for good; the Reindeer, Musk-ox, and 
Glutton were driven to northern latitudes, and there still survive un¬ 
changed; while the Horse, Ox, Red-deer, Wolf, Fox, Badger, Hare, and 
others remain on with us without variation of species. The extra¬ 
ordinary change of climate which then took place is quite sufficient' 
to account for such changes as these, which are chiefly of those of 
faunal distribution, havingbeen effected in a measurable length of time, 
instead of needing the vastly long period mentioned. This length of 
time could hardly have failed to involve more extensive changes in 
the species, even without the aid of the physical changes which then 
took place, than are apparent in the species now existing. There is, 
in fact, no sufficient evidence either geological or biological to show 
the need of the long interval assumed. On tlie contrary, there is 
’ every reason to believe that it did not exist, but that Paleolithic 
man and his companions came down to within some 10,000 to 12,000 
years of our times. We cannot suppose that either man or geological 
work would have remained stationary during 70,000 years, and yet 
that is the 6onclu8ion we should be driven to adopt. * -Are we 
to be debarred from pursuing these inquiries by an hypothesis 
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having no better foundation, and involving such unquestionable 
difficulties ? 

Another barrier to inquiry is the postulate which Would fix the 
rate of upheaval of the land during geological periods upon observa¬ 
tions based—not upon the experience of even 2,000 or 3,000 years— 
but upon observations which do ndt extend beyond two centuries. 
These observations have sliovra, as put by Uniformitarians, that the 
mean rate of elevation of the coasts of Norway and Sweden has been 
during that time 2^ feet in a century, and this scale has been 
accepted and employed unhesitatingly as a safe and sure basis 
for calculation of geological time. The determination of a secular 
rise of the land is of itself an interesting fact, as settling the question 
of a retained mobility in the earth’s crust; but it is quite insufficient, 
even if it were applicable, to establish a definite rate, not only for the 
past but even for the present. It is not a mean rate that is wanted. 
No upheaval can be otherwise than local and graduated. The extremes 
are what is needful. No engineer would take the mean delivery of a 
river as the measure to be depended upon for a water-supply. It is 
the limit in both directions, or the minimum and maximum.quantities, 
that are essential. To know what earth movements can still cflTect, 
we should at least take the maximum rate, which amounts in the above 
case, at the North Cape, to 5 feet in the century, or double the 
measure of the mean adopted by Uniformitarians. 

If also, in calculating the present rate of elevation of the land, the 
mean rate along the whole length of the axis is adopted, the ■same 
rule should at least be applied to elevations of past periods, and the 
time should not be estimated by the height of any one point, as that 
may prove to be more or less in excess of the mean. Thus, for ex¬ 
ample, the Westleton marine shingle is found in Buckinghamshire at 
aheight of 600 feet. Estimating this upheaval at the rate of 2^ 
feet in a century, the Uniformitarian would put in a claim for 24,000 
years. But this bed, as it trends eastward, is met with at gradually 
lower levels, until in Suffolk it falls to the sea-level. ' A mean of 300- 
feet should therefore be taken, with a corresponding shorter time-term 
of 12,000 years ; or are we to ignore any interval of time and to look 
only, at the beds on the coast, where they are consecutive ? From 
every point of view such estimates must be worthless. 

More than this, the very leaders of the belief that the average rate 
of motion does not exceed that above-named allow that ‘ the average 
rate proposed is d purely arbitrary and conjectural one' It is 
admitted also that it is not improbable that during the last 400 years 
there has been a still faster rate in high northern latitudes, , Not 
only, however, is the half measure adopted, but the warning that 
higher measures exist is neglected. When therefore the mean is 
applied to* determine the length of time required to efffect such eleva¬ 
tions as that of the marine shell bed on Moel Tryfaen, 1,400 feet above 
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sea-level and of late Quaternary age, Uniformitarians are obliged to 
ask for a term of 56,000 if not 80,000 years. Should the case of 
Moel Tryfaen be objected to as uncertain, there are still the unques¬ 
tioned raised beaches of Norway and Sweden, which are from 200 to 
600 feet above the sea-level, and of Still more recent date. These, 
on the same estimate, would have taken for their upheaval some 
8,000 to 24,000 years. We need not, however, pursue this subject 
further. The very admissions of the advocates of the two above- 
named measures of time, based upon present rates of denudation and 
of elevation, show how untenable their conclusions are. 

Such observations, howsoever useful and suggestive, are in fact 
futile so far as regards their application to former rates of upheaval, 
and needlessly play with time. If we could suppose that the causes 
which produced those movements had always acted with the same 
degree of energy the reasoning would hold good; but, as that 
regularity depends upon the stresses to which the earth’s crust has 
been exposed at any particular time, the effects must have varied in 
proportion as the stresses varied. With a cooling globe it could not 
have been otherwise. What those movements of the past were, and 
what their duration, must therefore be judged of by other circum¬ 
stances and on surer data. 

We trust we have now said enough to show upon how insecure a 
basis the Uniforrnitarian measures of time and change stand. They 
have probably done more to impede the exercise of free inquiry and 
discussion tlian any of the catastrophic theories which formerly pre¬ 
vailed. The latter found their own cure in the more accurate obser¬ 
vation of geological phenomena and the progress of the collateral 
sciences; but the former hedge us in by dogmas which forbid any 
interpretation of the phenomena other than that of fixed rules which 
are more worthy of the sixteenth than of the nineteenth century. 
Instead of weighing the evidence and following up the consequences 
that should ensue from the assumption, too many attempts have 
been made—not unnaturally by those who hold this faith—to 
adjust the evidence to the assumption. The result has been strained 
interpretations framed to meet one point, but without sufficient 
regard for the others. We repeat that we would not for a moment 
contend that the forces of erosion, the modes of sedimentation,’ and 
the methods of motion, are not the same in kind as they have ever 
been, but we can never admit that they have always befen the same 
in degree. The physical laws are permanent; but the effects are 
conditional and changing, in accordance with the conditions under 
which the law is exhibited. 

Such are the barriers which seem to us seriously to retard the 
advance in one direction of an important branch of theoretical geology, 
whilst in another it is fronted by the stem rules of an apparently 
definite calculation. . 
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We must ask to be forgiven if we cannot accept the conclusions 
of Physicists respecting the extreme rigidity of the.earth and the' 
immobility of the crust as conclusive. That the rigidity is now ver^ 
great—as great, we will admit for argument’s sake, as if the globe 
were of glass or steel—may be as asserted, but that conclusion can 
only be accepted in so far as it conforms to the facts of geology. 
Were the data on which the conclusion is based fixed and positive, 
like those on which the laws of gravitation and light are established, 
there would be nothing for the Greologist to do but to bow to the, 
decision of the Physjcist, and, if possible, revise his work. But in 
this case the tidal observations, on which the calculations of rigidity . 
are mainly based,, are of such extreme delicacy that, failing as the 
hypothesis does to satisfy the requirements of geology, the Geologist 
may be excused for his dissent, pending further inquiry. Should 
this tend to confirm the extreme rigidity of the globe, we must seek 
for some explanation of earth movements consistent with that 
rigidity. It is indisputable that up to the latest geological period— 
that touching on our own times—the mobility of the crust was very 
considerable, for the raised beaches of Europe and of the Mediter¬ 
ranean prove conclusively that in that period extensive tracts were 
raised at intervals to heights of from 10 to 600 feet or more above 
their former levels. It is difficult to conceive that a globe, of which 
the crust was then so mobile, could have acquired, in the compara¬ 
tively short interval between the latest of the beaches and our own 
time, so great a rigidity as to be practically immobile. 

For similar reasons the conjoint conclusion that the crust of the 
earth is not less than from 1,000 to 2,500 miles thick is open to 
question. We cannot imagine that a crust of that enormous thick¬ 
ness could, in such recent geological times, have possessed so great a 
flexibility as is indicated by the movements we have referred to. 
Independently of that improbability, there are certain geological 
facts which are inexplicable on that assumption. Volcanic phenomena 
would be unintelligible ; for vents traversing that thickness of solid 
rock could hardly be kept open owing to the cooling which the lava 
in its ascent would undergo. The rock fragments ejected during 
explosions are also those of rocks which lie at no great depth, while, 
with the increase of. temperature in descending beneath the surface, 
there is every reason to suppose that at a depth to be measured by 
tens, and ndt by hundreds of miles, the immediate underlying magma 
at least is in a state of plasticity such as would allow of comparatively 
free movem’ents of the crust. Again, surely, if the crust were so thick, 
we might expect to find, when that crust was broken and its edges 
thrust up by compression or protrusion of the igneous rocks, that 
some indications of that enormous thickness should be exhibited; 
but none such are forthcoming. Whatever may be the state of the 
nucleus, there is nothing geologically to indicate, as some Physicists 
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also have contended on other grounds, that the outer •crust of the 
• darth is more than from about twenty to thirty miles thick. The 
effective rigidity will therefore, if it be necessary, have to be explained 
ift some other manner than that of a comparatively solid globe or of 
a crust of enormous thickness. , 

We are thus brought face to face with apparently irreconcilable 
’ opinions. . That they admil of adjustment there can be no doubt, 
but it must be by mutual understanding. How it is to be effected 
is a problem for the future. 

These, briefly, are the barriers which restript inquiry on many 
important questions. On the side of the Uniformitarians, it ia 
assumed that every position must be reduced to a fixed measure— 
where fixity is not possible—of time and speed j and, on that of the 
. Physicists, geoldgists are gently reminded that the subject is outside 
the.ir immediate sphere of inquiry, in a way somewhat'suggestive of 
‘ the closure.’ 

It would be an unfortunate day for any science to have free dis¬ 
cussion and inquiry barred by assumed postulates, and not by the 
ordinary rules of evidence as established by the facts, however diver¬ 
gent the 'conclusions to which those facts lead may be from the 
prevailing belief. In any case it must he remembered that no 
hypothesis can be true which does not satisfy the conditions both of 
the geological phenomena and of the physical laws. 

The foregoing remarks are intended to apply mainly to questionsi 
connected with the more recent geological periods. The older epochs 
have happily been treated as bOyond the barriers, and consequently 
have enjoyed and made good use of their greater freedom. It is to 
be hoped that, when the phenomena of these later periods are 
judged of by the eiddence of facts rather than by rules, they will 
receive more independent interpretations—^interpretations that may 
escape the dwarfing influence of Uniformitarianism. 


Joseph Prestwich. 

* 
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THE ARCHAIC STATUES OF THE 
ACROPOLIS MUSEUM 


It is my intention in this article to give a short description of the 
collection of Archaic female figures in the east room of the Acropolis 
Museum, presided over by the colossal statue of Antenor. 

In almost all the great capitals of the West—in the British 
Museum and the Louvre, at Rome, Naples, and Berlin—we shall find 
finer examples of Greek sculpture of the best period; but it is in 
Athens, and in Athens alone, that we can see so perfect an’exhibition 
-of the art-of the sixth century, transforming the modest little 
building on the Acropolis into one of the richest and most interesting 
museums of the world. 

Rarely lias excitement in archoeological circles been raised to a 
higher jJitch than at the moment of the discovery of this imposing 
assemblage, which gives us a clear insight into Attic art as it was before 
the Persian war, and an exact representation of the dress, coiffure, 
and ornaments of the smart Athenian lady of the sixth century u.c. 

On the 5th and 6th of February, 1886, no less than .fourteen 
female statues were brought to light by M. Cavvadias, between the 
Erechtheium and. the north wall of the Acropolis. There they had 
remained buried and unknown since 480 u.c., when they yet adorned 
the approaches of the great Athend temple of Peisistratus. They 
had witnessed the Persian invasion, the flight of the Athenians 
to Salamis, and the devastation of the Acropolis. Hurled from their 
pedestals, and mutilated by the rude soldiery of Xerxes, they haff 
been collected by ’Cimon on the return of the Athenians and used 
along with columns, pediments, and other debris of the former temples, 
as foundations for new walls and new edifices, nobler and more 
splendid than the last, which should rise as an eternal tribute to the 
goddess who had delivered her chosen people from the might of the 
foreign invaders, . . 

It may be well perhaps to trace here shortly the history of this 
renaissance of Attic art.^ At the beginning of the sixth century 
Athens was still the small and rather squalid town of Solon, cluster¬ 
ing on the southern slopes of the Acropolis, tom by the political strife 
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of the local factions known as ‘ the Shore,’‘ the Upland,’ and ‘the 
Plain.’ Indigenous art was in the most primitive condition. Connected 
in Attica with the mythical name of Daedalus, it had at the beginning 
of the sixth century found no higher • expression than the ^oava, or 
wooden idols richly smeared with paint, by which the Athenians 
sought dimly to represent their gods. The external influences, from 
which it was to receive its first stimulus, and which, when once planted 
in the congenial soil of Attica, grew and flourished so rapidly, had not 
yet been felt, nor had there up till now been any contact with the 
schools of the Ionian Islands, at that time the art centres of Greece. 

In 560 B.c. Poisistratus seized the reins of government, but, owing 
to a coalition of his enemies, was soon after dispossessed and forced into 
exile, and it was not till between 540 and 530 n.c. that he definitely 
returned victorious to Athens, where he' and his sons remained 
established till 511 B.c, We learn from Thucydides that they governed 
‘ in a wise and virtuous spirit,’ and under their mild and beneficent 
tyranny Athens made vast strides in commercial wealth and im- 
portance. In addition to these material advantages, it was the aim 
of Peisistratus, as a true Athenian, to attain intellectual supremacy- 
for his native city, and render her the centre of literature and art 
in Greece. With this object, he surrounded himself with poets ani 
savants, and bestowed the greatest care in collating and editing the 
IKjems of Homer, which he caused to be recited at the greater 
Panathenaic festival instituted by him, and celebrated with all 
solemnity and magnificence every fourth year at Athens. 

His architects were employed at the same time in beautifying 
the old edifices and in constructing new ones on a scale hitherto 
unknown. He enriched with sculpture the nine mouths of the sacred 
fountain henceforward known under the name of Enneakrounos, 
enlarged the sanctuary of the Pythian Apollo, and, spurred with 
jealousy of the vaunted magnificence of the Heraion at Samos, laid 
the foundations of the vast temple of Zeus Olympius, which remained 
unfinished for G50 years until the Emperor Hadrian undertook the 
task. The Acropolis, too, the centre of Athenian veneration, came in 
•for its share of decoration, and the foundations of the temple of 
Peisistratus, compoae'd of stone and marble, dedicated to the patron 
goddess of the town, are still to be seerr between the Parthenon and 
Erechtheium. Hipparchus followed in the steps of his father, living in 
the intimacy of the poets Simonides and Anacreon, and fostering 
religion and the fine arts in this his native country. It was riot till 
after his murder, in 514, that the complexion of affairs Was changed 
and Hippias entered on his career of suspicion and oppression, which 
was terminated by his exile in 511. 

The immediate result of the great stimulus given to art by the 
enlightened rule of the Peisistratids was the attraction to Athens of all 
the greatest masters from the rest of Greece: from the Ionian Islands, 
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Chios, Samos, and Naxos, from the Gteek cities of Asia Minor, and 
later on from the Peloponnesus. 

The most advanced school of sculpture at that period was to be 
found in the Greek islands of the Ionian archipelago, and amongst 
these Chios undoubtedly took the lead. We know from insoriptions 
and a signature on a statue of Victory that the greatest Chian master, 
Archermos, visited the court of Peisistratus about the middle of the 
• sixth century, and worked at Athens for some time. He more than 
any other influenced the Attic school, initiating them in the use 
of the marble of Paros and prevailing upon them to discard their 
previous rougher materials of Pirseus stone and Hymettus marble. 
It was his school, too, which inspired the representation of the female 
figure as we find it in the Acropolis Museum, richly draped, and 
decorated with all the minutest details of refinement and elegance. 
Athenian taste lent itself only too readily to this type, carrying it even 
to excess, until at the end of the century it was corrected by the more 
.severe influence of the Dorian school, and produced the statues which 
mark the transition from Archaism to the perfect sculpture of the 
fifth century. 

The influence of the school of Chios sculpture is perhaps nowhere 
80 strongly illustrated as in the group of female statues which I 
propose to try to describe. 

We ai*e at first sight struck by the family likeness existing 
between them all—they all bear strongly the marks of Archaic con¬ 
ventionalism, the running up eyes and the smiling mouth—a smile 
almost ghastly in its reality, and for a moment we shudder, as though 
in the presence of a supernatural assemblage of beings, buried indeed 
for over 2,000 years, but risen again, who seem to mock us with,the 
glare of their stony eyes and the inscrutable irony of their smiling lips. 

The attitude is the same in all, the left leg slightly advanced as 
though about to step forward, one arm hanging by the aide, the hand 
holding up the folds of the chiton, the other arm outstretched holding 
an offering, probably a bird or flower, to judge from the fragments 
which remain. 

Their costume is composed of three garments—(1) the chiton*' 
(X^Twv irohrffyrjs), a sort of long shift, tight over the shoulders and. 
bust, drawn in at the w'aist By a cord, and reacliing below the feet,;; 
80 as to form at once a body and petticoat. It is almost exactly*' 
similar to the long white undergarment worn at the- present day 
by the Greek and Albanian peasants. It was made of some linen 
material ornamented down the front by a broad band of embroidery 
called the vaptKfytj, which, when the chiton was allowed to hang, fell 
in a straight line to the feet; but in the case of these statues, all of 
which, as above stated, are in the act of stepping forward, the chiton * 
is held up in the left hand so that the 'jrapvtjiri is drawn in graceful 
folds across the skirt and falls at the side to the ground. The 
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embroidery is not modelled, but represented by brilliant colouring, 
principally red and blue; the pattern is rich and complicated, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of variations on the Greeca. Another band of 
embroidery runs round the base of the chiton, and the garment 
generally is decorated with small coloured flowers and stars. 

Above the chiton was the chitoniskos, a short woollen jersey 
covering the shoulders and arms and hanging a little below the waist, 
the opening round' the throat being decorated with a flat band of 
embroidery. The texture of the chitoniskos is represented by thin 
wavy lines, and is always coloured blue. 

The third and by far the most interesting garment is the Ionian 
himation or peplos. The chiton and chitoniskos, composing the 
ordinary clothing of every Athenian woman, hardly ever vary in cut 
or design; whereas the himation, a luxury rather than a necessity, 
opened a wide field to the taste and ingenuity of the Athenian 
iUgavie. 

It was a short cloak composed of some rich material falling in 
folds from one shoulder, on which it was attached by clasps, and 
drawn across the breast, where it was again fastened under the other 
arm and fell in a cascade of folds below the hip. There was, however, 
ho general rule, and we sometimes find it clasped on both shoulders 
and falling in folds over the arms; sometimes it is simply worn as 
a sort of shawl or scarf. It was richly decorated all alpng the lower 
edge with embroidery similar to that of the but not so wide; 

it was gathered into a pleating along the top, and the whole surface 
was richly sewn with brilliant moucherettes in the shape of crosses, 
stars, and flowers represented by colour. 

The himation was the garment which gave the greatest scope to 
the sculptor—unlike the chiton and chitoniskos, it detached itself 
from the body, and the skill of the master can be traced in his treat¬ 
ment of the bold vertical folds and the sinuous outline of the drapery 
where it fells below the waist. 

* We are astounded when we examine the coiffure of these statues, 
so minute is the detail and so amazing the ingenuity. In the 
general lines it is the same in all—the front hair is either parted in 
the middle, falling in wavy handmnx, or else it is curled and crimped 
across the forehead in a heavy circular fringe; but the formation of 
'this fringe is varied and manifold. Sometimes it is composed* of 
little rows of spiral curls, sometimes it is waved in a kind of flounce 
across the forehead, sometimes twisted in coils like a turban. The 
hair feUs behind in a flat mass of long, waved curls, three or four of 
which on each side are brought forward and hang on the breast. It 
is jn.aU cases painted a dull red, and the headdress is generally 
completed by the stephan^, a crown composed of copper overlaid with 
gold and studded with jewels, represented in the statues by painted 
marble. Like the tiara of the smart lady of the present day, it varied 
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according to the taste of the wearer, the most usual shape resembling 
the Russian diadem, high in the centre, falling on either side to the 
ears, and then circling the back of the head. The attire of the 
Athenian lady was completed by a necklace, bracelet, and earrings— 
carved in the marble and painted blue. 

After this general description I should like to say a few Words 
about one or two of the individual statues. First and foremost about 
• one which was not discovered till rather later than the rest, in 
October 1888, between the Eastern facade of the Parthenon and the 
temple of Artemis Brauronia, near the wall of Cimon. Like her 
fellows, she has been terribly mutilated, her head even being found 
severed from her body. This, however, gave rise to an interesting 
discovery, namely, that her head and neck were composed of a sepa¬ 
rate block, and riveted to the shoulders. It was the practice of 
Archaic sculptors thus to attach various portions of the statue: the 
outstretched arm in every case is carved from a separate block, and 
this has led to the supposition tliat the Archaic masters could not 
afford a block of marble sufficiently large to allow for any very salient 
limb. This, however, does not quite cover the case, as we find many 
small portions of the statue carved separate and added on—folds of 
the dress, curls, and almost all the ornaments. It has been main¬ 
tained that the sculptor kept a quantity of trunks ready in stock, 
adding later the head and characteristic ornaments of the person whO' 
gave an order for her statue. This, however, is not very satisfactory, 
and the simplest solution is probably the best—that the sculptor 
preferred carving the general mass, and then added first those portions 
which would have necessitated too large an original block of marble, 
and secondly the small accessories of dress and decoration, which, 
being the most exposed, were the most brittle. 

There is nothing very remarkable in the costume or headdress of 
this particular statue. She wears the usual chiton, chitoniskos, and 
himation, and is crowned with a stephane ornamented by a blue and 
red pattern. Her marvellous charm lies in the expression and exe¬ 
cution of the face—a beautiful oval face, the hair parted high on the 
forehead, and falhng in thick wavy bandeaux below the ears, casting 
a deep, soft shadow on the long oblique eyes, half veiled by their 
heavy lids, and seemingly shrouded by a double fringe of eyelashes-, 
80 Inasterly is the deception produced by the still remaining paint. 

There is no insolent glare in these eyes, but rather an expressions'^ 
of deep mystery and knowledge; they seem to gaze far away beyond 
us, on things for ever hidden frona our view. 

The mouth is most delicately yet firmly chiselled—too firmly, we 
might say at first, when we notice the violence of the outline of the 
lower lip, did we not remember that it was softened by the paint, 
which heire, alas ! has disappeared. The comers of the mouth are 
slightly drawn up to meet the exigencies of Archaic conventionalism. 
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but there is no mockery in the smile that plays fitfully about the 
lips—a smile which speaks of infinite wisdom and of infinite pity for 
our petty strivings and stragglings, and the rush and bustle of the 
world as it hurries by. As we gaze on this face, upborne by its long 
and graceful neck, we are irresistibly reminded of the M^onnas of 
Lionardo da Vinci—tlie Vierge aux Kochers rises before us with her 
veiled mysterious eyes and her sweet, sad-smiling mouth. How far 
this expression was intentional we cannot tell. Monsieiur Lechat, 
in an article in the Bulletin de Correspondance HdUnique, maintains 
that it is due to accident, and considers the impression produced 
to be purely subjective. Psychology, lie says, was entirely absent in 
the sculpture of the sixth century. The master was solely occupied 
with the modelling, absorbed by the material difficulties, the re¬ 
sistance of the marble, and the handling of a delicate tool. His 
work is purely concrete, and it is we who attribute to the lines and 
form an abstract and ideal language of which he had never dreamt. 
But this seems a very uninteresting point of view, and the more one 
examines this group of statues the more one is struck by the marked 
individuality of each particular one. Where masters had already 
jittained such excellence of technique in many respects, I do not see 
wJi^they should not be credited with the desire and the power of 
rendering the distinctive characteristics of the person whose portrait 
they were engaged upon. I feel that the sculptor to whose chisel we 
owe this masterpiece was, like Lionardo, imbued with the conviction 
that true art consisted in making the soul shine through the body, 
seeing that all life comes from the soul, and that the body is but its 
image. Its peculiar charm lies in the subtle blending of observation' 
with imagination, of analysis with sentiment, of the natural with the 
spiritual. Be this as it may, it is to the sculptor, and the sculptor 
alone, that belongs the glory of the marvellous technique and execu¬ 
tion of the face—the texture of the skin, the moulding of the cheeks 
and jaw, and the treatment of the muscles round the mouth. Under 
his chisel the marble seems to have been transformed, and to have 
acquired the warmth, the softness, and the consistency of flesh. Apart 
irqm the charm of expression, the technical excellence of the ‘ morbi- 
dexza ’ will always place this statue in the foremost rank of the master¬ 
pieces of Archaism, or indeed of Greek art of the best period; for 
in this respect the masters of the latter part of the sixth century 
stdind unrivalled, and as art developed and grew more complicated . 
under the later masters, this primitive skill tended gradually to 
be lost. 

The remarkable texture of the flesh is partly due to the fact that 
this statue has preserved more than any other the mellowness and 
surface produced by the ‘ patina,* which was undoubtedly used by the 
sculptors of that period. We find it mentioned by Vitruvius, Pliny, 
and Plutarch under the name of r/dvaa-is, and M. Homolle, head^ of^ 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 200 P P 
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the French School of Archaeology at Athens, has been fortmiate enough 
to discover at Delos an inscription giving an exact account of the 
receipt for making and using the varnish. The marble was first 
sponged with water and nitre, and then rubbed with a mixture of 
oil and wax, scented with an unguent of. roses. This softened the 
dazzling whiteness, and endowed the marble with the texture and 
similitude of flesh. 

There is only one statue in this series which we can ascribe to a 
known artist. During the excavations on the Acropolis a statue was 
discovered having a base bearing the following inscription : ‘ Nearchos 
the potter dedicated as first-fruits of his work; Antenor, son of 
Eumares, made the statue.' Antenor flourished in the latter part of 
the sixth century, his father, Eumares, being reputed to be the first 
Athenian painter who made a distinction in his pictures between the 
two sexes. The date of the statue is probably about 530 b.c., and we 
find in it traces of a refusal to submit to the influence of the Chios 
school. The master seems to have resisted the exaggerated manner¬ 
ism and love of detail which characterise the other statues of this 
period, and we are impressed rather by its colossal proportions and 
simple majesty: the lines of the drapery are vertical and severe, the. 
hair less tortured, the decoration less minute. It possesses one very 
interesting characteristic, namely, that the eyeballs were composed of 
a coloured paste, enclosed in a socket of brass the edge of Which was 
cut in a fringe to represent eyelashes, the pupil being hollowed out 
in the paste. 

The most important work of Antenor was the bronze group 
executed shortly after the fall of the Peisistratids, representing 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, the murderers of Hipparchus, which 
was erected on a space called the Orchestra, close to the road lead¬ 
ing from the Agora to the Acropolis. It did not, however, stay there 
long, as Xerxes carried it off in 480 to Ecbatana, where it remained 
for 200 years, until in 280 B.c. it was restored to the Athenians by 
Antiochus, son of Seleucus. Its place on the Orchestra had not, in 
the meanwhile, been allowed to remain empty, and in 477 two 
sculptors, Kritias and Nesiotes, .were commissioned to execute a 
group representing the same subject, to replace it. 

There exists in the Naples museum a Roman replica of the grc^ 
of the Tyrannicides, but the question arises, Of which group ? whether 
that of Antenor, or of the two latter sculptors ? Since the discovcuiy 
on the Acropolis of this female statue opinion has inclined to the 
former. Allowing for unfortunate restorations (a head of a much 
lately date having been placed on the body of Aristogeiton) and the 
ipo4emi8ing influence of the Roman copyist, there is much that is 
Archaio in the style of this group. If we compare the bead of Har¬ 
modius with that of the female statue of the Acropolis museum, we 
shall find many points of resemblance—the massive brow and strong 
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chin, and especially the treatinent of the hAfr, which, indeed, is almost 
identical. 

I would,‘finally, mention one statue in which the influence of the 
Dorian school is clearly visible. The headdress and costume afe far 
plainer, the sole decoration of the latter consisting of a delicate tracery 
representing horses and chariots, which has now become very fiiint. 
Above all, we find in this statue a reaction against the characteristic 
features of Archaism, The eyes do not run up, the cheek bOnes are 
not so high, and the artist, still rather inexperienced, in his efforts to 
resist the Archaic smile, has drawn down the comers of the month 
instead of raising them, giving a pouting expression to the lower lip, 
and a general look of disdain to the face. 

The characteristics of this statue already foreshadow the female 
type as rendered by Phidias, and it is altogether a beautiful example 
of the sculpture of the period of transition from Archaism to the art 
of the fifth century. 

These statues, which at the moment of their discovery still re¬ 
tained all their pristine brilliancy of colouring, possess an ^ditional 
value in the eyes of archceologists, as enabling them to trace the 
history and development of polychromy in Archaic sculpture. 

In the earliest fragments discovered on the Acropolis, pediments 
of temples, &c., we find paint used over the whole surface, the usual 
colours being red, blue, black, brown, yellow, and white, the two 
former greatly preponderating. 

In the group known as the ‘ Typhon,’ the faces and torsos are 
painted red, the hair and beards blue, whilst the snakes are decorated 
with lines of blue and red picked out with black. 

In the group representing a bull dragged to the ground by liona; 
the lions are painted red, their manes of rather a darker shade; the 
bull is blue, with red ears and a red tail. From these data we may 
deduce two facts: first, that in early Archaic sculpture the use of colour 
was general, and, secondly, that this colouring was purely decorative 
and in no way imitated real life. This general use of colour must be 
attributed to two main reasons. 

1. The early Archaic sculptors were stiU very inexperienced in 
thp use of their tools, and a coat of brilliant colour covered the short- 
difeings and deficiencies of their work. 

' 2. The Piraeus stone or ‘ tuf ’ in which they worked was a mate¬ 

rial of the roughest description, full of flaws and defects, which were 
to a certain extent concealed by a thick coat of paint. To these two 
causes ’M. Lechat adds a third—the naked form undecorated by 
colour did not satisfy the semi-barbarous eye. An idol painted and 
bedizened produced a far greater effect on its worshippers ; the rough 
image carved in wood or stone derived life from its gaudy colouring, 
and became more real and more worthy of adoration. 

When in the middle of the sixth century this rough stone was 

p p 2 
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superseded by Paros marble, the general use of colour was abandoned. 
The artist felt himself in the presence of a material too beautifu 
to be defaced by a wholesale coat of gaudy colour; not only were 
there no shortcomings to be concealed, but he realised that there was 
much to be gained from the transparency and polished surface of j^he 
marble. Colour, therefore, began to be used only partially ; to mark 
certain features in the face, the eyes and eyebrows, the lips and the 
hair; certain ornaments and the embroidery and decoration of the 
dress. This painting, however, remained purely conventional, except 
in the case of the lips, which were red. The iris of the eye is 
rendered by a red circle, the pupil being painted black. The hair is 
coloured a dull red, with two exceptions, where it is yellow ochre. 

The remaining parts of the marble, however, were not left white. 
Statues in those days being considered solely as a form of decoration 
for temples, themselves richly coloured, these white patches would 
have offered too great a contrast, and detracted from the general 
harmony. The sculptors therefore made use of the patina above 
described, giving a mellowness to the marble, which served to en¬ 
hance the brilliant colouring of parts of the statue itself, and of the 
temple which it was destined to adorn. 

It now only remains to say a few words on the subject of what 
these statues represented. The original idea that they were statues 
of Athene herself lias been discarded, not one of them bearing a 
single attribute of tlie goddess in her character of Promachos, Polias, 
or Ergan^, It would also ajipear strange, as M. Collignon justly re¬ 
marks in an essay in the ‘ Kevue des Deux Mondes,’ that at so 
advanced a period of Archaic art the Athenian masters should not 
imve taken the trouble to reproduce by some more distinctive 
•features the countenance of the goddess sacred to them above all 
others. That there was such a generally admitted type we know 
•from the Archaic coins ; yet these statues, though possessing a family 
likeness, are all distinctly personal. 

The theory that they represent priestesses only is equally un¬ 
satisfactory. The priestesses of Athene were very few in number, 
and the office was held for life, whereas the fragments which haye 
come down to us prove that these statues must have existed in great 
quantities on the Acropolis, and that they cannot have extended over a 
period of more than sixty years. Even admitting them to representalso 
the ‘ Errephorte,’ young maidens appointed to the service of Athene for 
one year, the explanation is not sufficiently wide to embrace all; and 
the most probable solution is that they are simply portraits of 
Athenian ladies dedicated to the goddess as ex-voto offerings. The 
re'vtval of religion and art under Peisistratus being simultaneous, the 
ladies of Athens were actuated by the former with a desire to offer 
some token of devotion to the goddess of their city. Surrounded as 
they were by this newly-revived and flourishing art, this pious wish 
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very naturally found expression in the dediQation of a statue. The 
stjytties were placed an pedestals bearing a dedicatory inscription, 
and decorated the approaches of the temple. These pedestals were 
as a rule in the form of Doric or Ionic columns, the capitals deco¬ 
rated with brilliantly coloured carving, and served, no doubt, to ac¬ 
centuate the ex~voto character of the statue. 

Gorgeous indeed is the picture which rises to our eyes of the 
Acropolis as it must have been in the days of the glory of this galaxy 
of statues. In the midst the great temple of Athena glittering with 
gold and brilliant colours, surrounded with votive offerings, avenues 
of statues, graceful vases, and many a masterpiece of the potter’s craft. 

. Around it stand the hills, the violet crown of Athens; Fames, Hymet- 
tus, and Fentolicus, his rugged sides as yet unseared by the great white 
gashes which speak to us now of the later achievements of Athenian art. 
Before us lies the blue bay of Fhalerum stretching away with its in¬ 
numerable laughter to where Angina and the distant mountains of 
the Feloponiiesus rise like veils of colour from the sea. Eadiancy 
and liglit are the characteristics of all around us, and one who has 
stood upon the Acropolis can well understand what Euripides wrote 
of his compatriots, dsl ha XainTpordrov ^alvovTss aWspos, ‘ Ever 
walking throujih most translucent air.’ 


Eeginald Lister. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF JAPAN 

II. The Era of Meiji ‘Enlightened Government’ 

The uobles having aliaiidoned their feudal rights, it became necessary 
to deal with the land which had reverted to the Emperor. In theory 
the whole territory liad from the earliest days belonged to the heaven- 
descended sovereign, and it was granted by the Shoguns in the name 
of the Emperor to the daimios, on condition of their rendering military 
service. The very name Sei-i-tai-Shogun implied that the defence 
of the country was confided to the barbarian-subjugating great general, 
and that he was justified in apportioning it out to tliose who were 
ready to guard it from danger. Tlie daimios bad proceeded on the 
same principle. Either those to whom they granted the land were to 
render personal service or they were to jjrovide sustenance for the men 
who fought in their stead. When Commodore Perry first demanded 
admission one curious argument quoted as having been used in favour 
of concession rather than war shows how' inseparably connected in 
the Japanese mind were military pirowess and px)s.session of land. 

Soldiers who have distinguished themselves are rewarded by grants of land ; 
but, as all the land in this country has already owners, there will be none to give 
aw'ay as rewards, so we shall have to give rewards in words or money. Let us 
have intercourse with foreign countries, learn their drill and tactics, and when we 
have made the nation as -united as one family we shall be able to go abroad and 
give lands in foreign countries to those who have distinguished themselves in 
battle. 

Ifot only in theory but in p)ractioe the nobh^s who restored the 
land to their feudal lord abode by the p»rincip)le enunciated by a 
native writer, ‘ There is not a single foot of land that is not the 
territoiy of the sovereign, not a single individual who is not the 
subject of the sovereign ; ’ but the small occu|)iers who actually tilled 
the soil regarded it in a very different light, looking ujwn it as their 
absolute property so long as they paid the asses,sed tax. Among the 
many complications and disputes concerning this tax one may be 
noticed in passing which recalls a trouble not unknown nearer home. 
A farmer in parting with a jiortion of his land would undertake to 
jiay the dues on the whole, with the natural Consequence that his 
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descendants grumbled, complaining that they paid for land which 
did not exist. 

When the Emperor resumed possession certificates of ownership 
were granted to the then occupiers, entitling them to deal with their 
properties as they pleased, to sell them or leave them by will to 
their heirs, but always with the charge upon them now called the 
land tax. In fact the Japanese farmer attained at a bound the 
position to which the Irish tenant aspires, and the political student 
has an opportunity of studying the results of such an arrangement 
among a quiet and industrious people with no previous record of 
struggle and outrage. 

The land tax is a continual grievance. The peasant severed from 
his feudal lord asserts that the land is his own. and he does not see 
why he should pay dues for it, call them by what name men will. 
An assessiiK'nt of ^■alue every fix e years was promised, which has not 
beenjnade, though the tax has been rwluced and its proportion to 
the total revenue of the country is much lower than formerly. It ia 
also pleaded that the railways now in progress will alter the value of 
property in many places, and that a reassessment cannot be fairly 
made till the main lines are completed. 

In Mitford’s Tales of Old Japan is related the story of Sakura, 
who met his death ii\ the sevent(*enth century by his resolution in 
bringing l)of()re the Shogun in person the grievances of his fellow- 
agriculturists, oppressed by th(‘ir feudal lord. Unable to obtain 
redress from any subordinate authority, he concealed himself beneath 
a bridge over which the Shogun’s procession must inevitably pass, 
and, climbing out at the crucial moment, thrust his memorial at the 
end of a bamboo stick into the dictator’s litter. This was a capital 
■offence, and even-handed justice punished the oppressors but executed 
the complainant. An Englishman travelling quite lately in the part 
of the country inhabited by this Japanese tribune found his tomb 
and a temple erected to his memory, which has been highly honoured 
of late years. The visitor pointed out that Sakura had been crucified 
for complaining of the rent. ‘ Yes,’ said the malcontent farmer^, 
‘ but the rent was decn'ased ; they don’t crucify us now, but they 
don’t lower the tax.’ ‘ Everything,’ continues the observer, ‘ was the 
fault of the Government—if it rained, if the dams burst, if there was 
a. blight. It was .all in consequence of the land tax.’ 

And now a new arena has been opened for the ventilation of 
agrarian wrongs. On resuming power the Emperor, as has been 
already mentioned, promised to grant a Constitution. This, though 
deferred for some tirqe, was promulgated in 1889, and the first Diet 
was opened in 1891. 

The Constitution is carefully compiled from European precedents, 
and the Diet framed chiefly on the Prussian model, which was con¬ 
sidered less radical than some others. The Upper House, or House 
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of Peers, consists of the Imperial Princes and higher nobles sitting 
in their own right, other nobles chosen by the members of their 
respective orders from among themselves, Imperial nominees, and 
certain elected representatives of the higher order of tax-payers. The 
Lower House, or House of Representatives, is chosen by elector^ not 
under twenty-five years old, and paying annual taxes amoimting to 
not less than fifteen dollars—about 3^. in Japanese purchasing power, 
but little over 21. according to the present European rate of ex¬ 
change. 

The Ministers do not sit in either House as elected rej)resenta- 
tives, but are accommodated with seats either for themselves or their 
delegates, should they wish to attend and make explanations either 
personally or by proxy. They are not only nominally but actually 
appointed by the Emperor, and hold office during his pleasure, not 
during that of the House. 

Count Ito, the Minister President, is a man whose ability and 
energy would have made him a name in any country. Of Samurai 
class and Choshiu clan, he, early in life, perceived that there were 
treasures of information to be won in distant lands which would be 
invaluable to the statesman. In those days no man might leave 
the country without a permission, seldom or nevfer accorded. The 
young Ito, with two or three companions and the aid of an English 
friend, was smuggled on board an English merchant vessel, disguised 
as a sailor. Arrived in London, he found a humble lodging in the 
house of a chemist, and, despite many hardships and difficulties, con¬ 
trived to educate himself both in the English language and in other 
branches of learning. On his return to Japan he took an active part 
in the arduous work of the yc'ars immediately succeeding the 
Restoration, and to his knowledge of Western institutions and history 
may be largely attributed tlie Constitution of which his countrymen 
are justly proud, as comprising in itself so much that has been proved 
and found advantageous elsewhere. 

For the first time probably in history the clan system has met 
the new democracy face to face in an elected Chamber. It is true 
that feudalism has been swept away, that great daimios have been 
transformed into modern nobles, and class distinctions abolished in 
the ranks below them; yet it is not so easy to break altogether withi 
the traditions of the past, and the old proverb ‘ Blood is thicker than 
water ’ holds good in the Island Empire. 

The two powerful clans Satsurna and Choshiu were the main 
forces which overthrew tlie Shogunate and restored the Empire; not 
unnaturally they have portioned out the spoils. 

The principality of Satsuraa was descril^ed (1871) by Mr. Fl 
Adams—^formerly Secretary of Legation at Yedo—as one vast military 
organisation, the resources of the territory being drained to keep up 
its force of some twenty-five thousand fighting men, the forts which 
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stretched across the Bay of Kagoshima, and the factory for casting 
guns. The whole of Satsuma was far from submitting peacefully to 
the new order of things, which attempted to turn these fierce warriors 
to peaceful pursuits. Though their principal chiefs allowed loyalty 
to the Emperor to overcome all other considerations, and thus re¬ 
tained for the clan at large its position in the Imperial councils, the 
Satsuma rebellion of 1877 is famous as the expiring struggle of 
feudalism. The desperate bravery of the rebels, whose losses up to 
the time of their final defeat were estimated at eighteen thousand 
killed and wounded out of forty thousand supposed to have bben en¬ 
gaged in the war, showed, at all events, the excellence of the military 
material to be found among them. 

Popular tradition asserts that the spirit of their departed hero, 
Saigo Takamori, has taken up its abode in the planet Mars, while the 
spirits of his slaughtered followers animate a new race of frogs, so 
courageous that they will attack men and never desist till they are 
killed. 

The scarcely less powerful Choshiu clan was among the first to 
play off Kyoto against Yedo, and assisted in the final defeat of Keiki 
near Osaka. 

Now a large majority of the important joosts in the army and navy 
are filled by Satsxjma men, and most posts in the Home Department 
by adherents of Choshiu. 

A Grovernment and Government departments tlius constituted are 
naturally obnoxious to the Radical and progressist elements in the 
Lower House, and though the present Ministry is nominally Liberal, 
it is regarded by these sections miich as a Cabinet taken entirely from 
the great Whig families of sixty years ago w'ould be by a latter-day , 
Radical. 

The Opposition platform, then, is to break up the clan system and 
make ministers servants of the popular will and dependent on the 
Parliamentary vote. To accomplish these objects they have taken as 
weapons the readjustment of the land tax and alteration of the 
system which regulates the budget. 

At present the Emperor determines the salaries and allowances of 
all civil and military officers, and these make up three-ijuarters of the 
budget; so Parliament can only deal with the remaining twenty-five 
per cent. Further, if the House fails to vote the budget laid before 
it in one session, the Government can avail themselves of the budget 
of the previous year. 

Government last session brought in a Bill for readjusting the 
land tax, and asked the House to make np the deficiency which 
would be consequent on such a measure, and also, and more press- 
ingly, to provide for an increase in the navy by imposing duties on 
tobacco and the spirituous liquor sake, and an income tax. The Bill 
for readjusting the land tax was passed, as it has been regularly and 
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unavailingly every session, and sent up to the Peers. The budget 
was, however, largely cut down, the new taxes reftised, and the pro¬ 
posed salaries of the civil and military officials reduced, on the ground 
that they were too high for the quality of the work done, and that the 
officials themselves were too numerous. Further, though all sections 
of the House were known to be in favour of a stronger navy, the 
Opposition opposed its increase, because it was in the hands of the 
Satsuma clan, and expressed the same sentiment with regard to 
Choship and the Civil Service. ‘ A man cannot be head of the Home 
Office and Eailway Bureau,’ said the leader of the Opposition, ‘ unless 
he is a Choshiu man; or at the head of the War Office or Navy unless 
he comes from Satsuma.’ The Government retorted that the House 
had nothing to do with either the personnel of the departments or 
their salaries, successfully encouraged the House of Peers to reject 
the Land Tax Bill, and absolutely refused to accept the amendments 
to the budget. Thereupon the Opposition moved and carried an 
Address to the Throne complaining of the ministerial attitude. The 
debates were not a little animated, and amenities such as have been 
heard in some older assemblies found their way to courteous Japan. 
For instance, Mr. Inouye Kakugoro, leader of the Government party 
(not, be it remembered, a minister), thus referred in the House to 
Mr. Kono Hironaka, leader of the Eadical party: ‘ What does Mr. Kono 
know about constitutional development since the revolution ? He 
was in prison most of the time. So was I, but I don’t talk as if I 
knew everything.’ 

The Address was taken to the palace and personally presented by 
the President of the House to the Sovereign, w ho took it and merely 
• said, ‘ W’e shall peruse it.’ Two days later, on the 10th of February 
of the present year, the House, which had been adjourned, was sum¬ 
moned to reassemble, and a little surprise was prepared for the members. 
The Emperor’s rescript in reply to the Address states that since he 
has assumed the reins of government, abolished feudal polity, and 
replaced it by a go\ernment of progress, each and every part of the 
Executive has Ik'pu framed on lines bequeathed to him by his ances¬ 
tors. Any sendjlance of time squandt^red in fruitless quarrelling, or 
of opportunities for extending the country’s prosperity forfeited, is a 
spectacle which he has no desire to display to the spirits of those 
ancestors. W ith regard to the items of exp(*nditure fixed by Imperial 
decree, his Maje.sty points out that these cannot become a ground of 
dispute, but he specially directs that his ministers should bring every 
section of the Administration into good order. Then comes the 
gist of the message, h or the purposes of national defence ’ the 
Emperor will economise the expenses of his household and contribute 
three hundred thousand dollars (a tenth of his civil list) annually for 
six years. All military and civil officials are directed, except in cases 
where special circumstances interfere, to contribute one-tenth of their 
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salaries daring the same period, whicsh sums shall be devoted to sup¬ 
plement the fund for building, men-of-war. The Government had, 
indeed, played a trump card. Respect for the Emperor is the domi¬ 
nant religious sentiment actuating a Japanese, and the patriotic and 
self-denying action of their sovereign sent a thrill through every 
breast. A loyal reply to the ‘ benevolent rescript ’ was at once voted, 
premising respectful obedience and harmonious co-operation, ‘ with 
a view to, in some measure, requiting the gracious consideration 
shown.’ The budget was recommitted and voted j the men-of-war 
are to be buUt. As to the reassessment of the land tax, that is 
shelved till another session, when it will doubtless reappear as a 
stalking horse for progressist and Radical discontent. 

Though the tax is, as already stated, lower than in bygone days, it 
in one way at least weighs more heavily upon the farmer. He has to 
pay it in cash instead of in kind, and therefore fluctuations in the price 
of rice and other produce affect him far more now than formerly, par¬ 
ticularly when the assessment is of some years’ standing, and he cannot 
deal with the agent of a hard and fast central authority as he could 
with the local representative of his personal landlord. Moreover, wide- 
spre^ education is producing its usual effect. The farmer’s son is 
no longer content with country life. If he can in any way contrive 
it he comes up to Tokio, or to some other large city, where he pays 
for schooling so long as his father can and will send him supplies, 
and, these failing, picks up a more or less precarious livelihood as 
clerk or shopboy, unless indeed unusual genius or good fortune lands 
him in that coveted paradise Government employ. 

The deserted father, losing a hand on his farm, may find some 
resource in the universal custom of adoption. A Japanese child 
adopted into a fresh family becomes absolutely equivalent to one 
bom in the house. Even a hereditary peer may select a son who, 
though no blood relation whatever, will succeed without question to 
his new father’s title. This does not prevent marriages between 
children themselves not related who are adopted by the same parents, 
for we met a very charming young lady taken into a noble family 
who had married a young man similarly adopted. 

It is impQssible to speak too highly of the welcome extended by the 
Japanese to their foreign guests. We arrived at Tokio in time for the 
garden party annually given by the Emperor when the cherry blossom 
is in full flower. Unfortunately heavy rain rendered the party an 
impossibility, but by the courteous hospitality of the members of the 
Imperial household, and especially of our kind friends Mr. Sannomiya, 
the deputy-master of ceremonies, and Mrs. Sannomiya, we were after¬ 
wards entertained in the beautiful garden which was to have been 
the scene of the festivity. The flowers, shrubs, avenues, and orna¬ 
mental water were laid out with- all the skill for which Japanese 
gardeners are renowned, and we were further amused by the appear* 
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ance of a falconer with his bird on his wrist, hawking being a sport 
still'pursued in Japan. 

Nor were we deprived of the opportunity of paying our respects 
to their Imperial Majesties^ The audience was fixed for the early 
hour of ten in the morning, when the Emperor received the gentle¬ 
men of our party, and the Empress both gentlemen and ladies, the 
latter having been carefully fon'warned that the proper Court costume 
was long high gowns and no bonnets. 

The old palace at Tokio was burnt down some years ago, and the 
new buildings are large and sumptuously furnished. We greatly 
admired the beautiful lacquered doors, with their fittings of metal¬ 
work, and the magnificent specimens of Japanese clois(mn6, wood¬ 
carving, and tapestry, which pleased us more than the embroideries 
and furniture imported from Germany. Court officials and gentlemen 
in waiting, all in uniform or European evening dress, thronged the 
corridors and reception rooms. The audience with the Emperor took 
place in a fine hall, and his Majesty, who had given such practical 
proof of his interest in the navy, appeared especially pleased to learn 
that one of his war ships had been at Sydney, and that the officers 
had been entertained at Government House. The Empress, who 
received us in a smaller apartment, was attended by ladies in the 
regulation costume, and herself wore a purple gown, with a pattern 
of small gold flowers and an order. Her Majesty, who is particularly 
gentle and gracious in manner, is known and beloved throughout the 
Empire for the ready aid which she gives to every philanthropic work. 
Her charity is so great that on at least one occasion she bestowed the 
whole of her available pin money for the year on a hospital in need of 
funds. One of the institutions in which the Empress shows parti¬ 
cular interest is the Peeresses’ School, in which the little girls of noble 
families receive a good modern education. In order that they may 
pursue physical exercises, the children attending this school wear 
divided skirts, in addition to the upper garment and obi, or sash, of 
their native country. Nor is the training in polite manners omitted, 
which forms so necessary a part of a Japanese lady’s education. A 
little house in the grounds is arranged for instruction in tea-making, 
bowing, and all the ceremonious salutations and pretty introductory 
greetings which avoid any awkward embarrassment on first meetings 
or introductions. 

Early education is rendered slow and difficult, both for boys and 
girls, by the necessity of learning to read and write the Chinese 
characters in which Japanese books are written. These characters 
convey ideas, not sounds, and it is asserted that seven or eight thou¬ 
sand are required for ordinary use. To study Chinese literature, 
which is to the Japanese student what Greek and J^atin are to us, at 
least as many more must be learnt. The further necessity of study¬ 
ing foreign languages has added so greatly to the work of students 
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in the University and higher middle schools that the period of their 
exemption from conscription has lately been extended from tvrtftity- 
six to twenty-eight years of age, after which they must join the 
colours—a somewhat tardy start in life. 

Prince Haru, the Emperor’s only son and heir apparent, a boy of 
about thirteen, attends the Nobles’ School, where he is educated with 
the sons of the peers and other nobles, but sits at a raised desk a little 
apart from his schoolfellows. He has a house and a separate establLshi- 
ment of his own, and is allowed the companionship of several chosen 
playmates. He is said to be a remarkably intelligent and promising 
boy. 

The principal master of ceremonies of the Emperor, the Marquis 
Nabeshima, belongs to one of the historic families of Japan. He has 
built himself a fine house in Tokioin European style, but cqnstructed 
by Japanese workmen of Japanese materials, where he and his 
charming and pretty wife gave a brilliant ball during our stay in the 
city. The Japanese ladies present were partly in European and 
partly in native dress. When called upon to appear at Court the 
former is obligatory, but on the whole the ladies appear to abandon 
their national costume less readily than the men, and women of the 
middle and lower classes everywhere cling to their old dress. European 
clothes are, on the other hand, universal among gentlemen, soldiers, 
policemen, and railway officials, but are not common among shop¬ 
keepers and never worn by coolies or labourers. The doublets and 
long tight blue breeches of the Labourer are convenientand picturesque; 
but when a man of the middle class dons, as he generally does, a 
European felt hat, with his long-sleeved, long-skirted garment, he 
looks as if he were walking about in a dressing-gown, and the effect 
is not striking. 

The Japanese are an essentially social arid active-minded race, 
much resembling the Peloponnesian Greeks of old times. When not 
employed in study, commerce, or agriculture, they seldom appear 
content to lounge away their leisure, but want to enjoy themselves 
definitely and in society. Everywhere the traveller comes across 
picnic parties, water parties, dinner and tea parties; gardens, .tea 
houses, temples, all offer facilities for merry-making; and the com¬ 
pany cannot be accused on such occasions of taking its pleasure sadly, 
for every member thereof is chattering, laughing, singing, and doing 
his or her best to make matters go off cheerily. 

Among the favourite entertainments of the populace, dramatic 
performances have always held a high place, and a great actor is fully 
as’much appreciated among the Japanese as among ourselves. We 
ha^ an opportunity of seeing Danjolo, commonly called the ‘Irving of 
Japan,’ in one of his principal characters. The building in which the 
performance took place, though built of wood and slightly decorated, 
is in many respects not unlike a good-sized London theatre. The 
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floor of the house is divided into little square boxes, in which kneel 
themudience, men, women, and children. From the main entrance 
to the stage runs a gangway, somewhat elevated above the floor; this 
is called the Flowery Path, and serves not only as a means of access to 
the boxes on either side, but also as an approach by which some of 
the principal actors make a sensational entrance on the scene. A 
large gallery, divided like the parterre, runs round three sides of the 
house, and is reached from an outside balcony. European spectators 
taking seats in the gallery are accommodated with chairs. The main 
difierence between an English and a Japanese stage lies in the fact 
that the whole of the centre part of the latter, which is of consider¬ 
able size, is round and turns on a pivot. The scenery runs across 
the diameter of the reversible part; so while one scene is before the 
audience another is being set behind, and when wanted is simply 
wheeled round to the front. This certainly saves a great deal of 
time and scene-shifting, but might be difficult to manage with the 
■ very elaborate adornments demanded by a modern European public. 
Japanese scenery is sufficient and historically correct, and for indoor 
scenes at least far less furniture is required than with us to truthfully 
represent a native interior. 

To remove the impedimenta at the sides, or anything which has 
to be taken away diuing the progress of a scene, little black figures, 
with black veils over their faces, like familiars of the Inquisition, come 
in and are supposed to be invisible. Japanese politeness is never 
inconveniently clear-sighted. 

The piece which we saw—the Vmdetta of the Soya Brothers — 
was historical; the plot turned, as in the majority of Japanese 
tragedies, on the ruling passions of the race—filial piety, fidelity, and 
revenge. Hamlet and The Corsican Brothers would be typical dramas 
in the Island Empirfe. In the first scene a retainer of the Soga 
brothers receives a pass from a noble which will admit the youths 
into the princely hunting camp, and thereby enable them to avenge 
the murder of their father on their uncle, an adherent of the great 
Shogun Yoritomo. The noble who gives the pass is, however, accused 
in the second scene of thereby aiding and abetting treason. He kills 
his accuser and promptly commits hara-kiri, neither murder nor 
suicide on the stage being a breach of Japanese dramatic law. 

The .brothers themselves do not appear till the second act, when 
they come up the Flowery Path fighting with the guards of Kudo, 
the wicked uncle, whom they challenge to immediate combat. , They 
are delayed by a summons to their mother’s death bed, and the uncle 
lends them two horses to get rid of them. 

Most curious is the third act. The mother proves to h§ive 
shammed sickness to lure them from their enterprise, and announces 
her intention of marrying them forthwith, for ‘ wives are bits in the 
mouths of men.’ The daughters-in-law whom she is pl^eed to select 
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are two women of more than doubtful character, whom her sons 
sulkUy but unquestioningly accept. The marriage takes pla;^ on 
the stage, with a comic and well-acted representation of the bride¬ 
grooms’ annoyance. 

The whole was, however, a pious maternal fraud to throw their 
treacherous half-brother off his guard, and by night the mother dis¬ 
misses them with her blessing to execute their deadly purpose, which 
they accomplish with the assistance of another lady, but at the 
expense of their own lives. We saw the tombs of the brothers and 
of the lady who helped them on a wild hillside not far from Lake 
Hakone. 

Danjolo, who acted the wicked uncle, proved himself worthy of 
his reputation, and was excellently supported by the company. All 
the parts were taken by men; some plays are entirely acted by 
women, but the two sexes seldom perform together, and such a pro¬ 
ceeding is still regarded with disfavour. Japanese men have little 
hair on their faces and make up easily as women, while, as all the 
performers speak in artificial fiilsetto voices, there is nothing to call 
l)articular attention to male assumption of the female character. 
The play began nominally at ten, really at eleven o’clock In the 
morning. We did not slay to the end, which I believe occurred at 
about four in the afternoon, when the audience were treated te an 
after-piece of lighter and more operatic natuit;. Jaj^anese play-goers 
always spend the day at the tluntre, and sufficient intervals are 
allowed for refreshments, which are provided both in and outside 
the house. 

It is commonly said, and with a measure of truth, that the modem 
Jajianese care nothing for religion ; yet the race has at various times 
shown itself most susceptible to spiritual impressions. 

The original Shinto faith seems to have been a mixture of nature 
and ancestor worship, to which was added later on a system of Con- 
fucian morality adopted from China, yet not endorsed with any divine 
sanction. Buddhism, wdien introduced into the country, spread rapidly, 
and finally settled down side by side with Shintoism, both faiths 
admitting into their respective pantheons deities adapted to every 
circumstance of life, Bucklhists and Shintoists worshipping at each 
others’ shrines indiscriminately, as they do at the present day. What 
is now called pure Shintoism was so overgrown by rites and ceremonies 
borrowed from*Buddhism that its original significance almost dis¬ 
appeared. Then came Christianity, preached by St. Francis Xavier 
in the sixteenth century. Xavier himself records the remarkable 
testimony of his Japanese secretary, Anjiro of Satsuma, whom he 
found and converted at Goa. 

His people would not immediately assent to wlmt might be said to them, but they 
would investigate what I might aflirm respecting religion by a multitude of ques¬ 
tions, and above all by observing whether my conduct agreed with my words. 
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This done, the ting (daimio), the nobility, and adult population would flock to 
Christ, being n nation which always follows teason as a guide. 

Whether convinced by reason or by the blameless lives of these 
early teachers, certain it is tliat the Japanese accepted Christianity 
with extraordinary facility. Native writers estimate the number of 
Christians prior to the persecution at two millions; the missionaries 
more moderately claim six hundred thousand converts. 

One thing nevertheless [says Xavier’s biographer] arrested the progress of the 
evangelist. It was dilRcult to prove to the Japanese that those who during their 
lives had not worshipped the true God would be consigned to everlasting fire in 
hell. They could not reconcile this article of faith with the infinite goodness of 
God. The memory of their ancestors is dear and precious to them. 

Hideyoshi, and after him leyasn, aggravated, as has been said, by 
ecclesiastical assumptions and difi^tutes, regarded the missionaries as 
foreign intruders, and determined to expel them from Japan, and 
to utterly destroy their doctrines. A persecution as furious as any 
recorded in history raged in Japan. The Christians wt're crucified * 
and otherwise jmt to d(‘ath, or compelled as an alternative to trample 
under foot copjjer plates bearing representations of the Madonna and 
Child, the Passion of Our Lord, and otlier holy subjects. Si)ecimens 
of these jdates may still be seen in the museum at Uyemo. The 
answer of a neophyte who was asked how he would respond should 
his sovereign order bim to abjure Cliristianity bears witness to the 
spirit in which tlie martyrs met their fate :— 

Sire, would you wish me to remain faithful and ever to preserve that submission 
which it is seemly for a subject to feel towards his king ‘t w^ould you wish mo to 
manifest zeal for your service on all occasions on which I can be of use, so that no 
private interest should cause me to forget what I owe youwould you wish me 
to be meek, temperate, and loving, full of charity towards my equals—that I should 
patiently suffer aU the ill-treatment to which 1 may be exposed P Command me, 
then, to remain a Christian, for it is from a Christian alone that all this can be 
reasonably expected. 

The Government was, however, too strong for these isolated 
Churches, and Christianity was almost exterminated. Almost, but not 
quite; for wlien Roman Catholic missionaries re-entered the country 
after the signing of the treaties, they discovered that several com¬ 
munities near Nagasaki bad preserved the rite of baptism and a few 
Christian prayers and books. The arms of Satsuma too, a kind of 
cross within a circle, are by some supposed to be a relic of Cliristianity, 
but others more prosaically aver that they represent two horses’ bits 
crossed. 

A renewed attempt to crush out Christianity by exile and 

* A Japanese condemned to crucifixion was bound upon an upright post with 
two cross bars, and pierced with spoars until ho died, by men of the Eta or Pariah 
class. This was a less lingering, and therefore less barbarous, mode of execution 
than Western crucifixion. 
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imprisonment was made so lately as 1867, but this was soon aban¬ 
doned, and for the last twenty years persecution has been unknown 
in the land. ^ 

On the extirpation of Christianity at the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century Buddhism resumed undisputed sway—by no’means 
the atheistic and philosophic Buddhism originally promulgated by 
Gautama, but a Buddhism of gorgeous temples and elaborate ritual, 
of many gods and goddesses; of Amida, god of heaven and boundless 
light, whose gigantic seated image at Kamakura bends over the 
ancient capital; of Kwannon, the thousand-handed goddess of mercy, 
wlio is as popular in the towns and country places of Japan as the 
Madonna among the hills and valleys of Italy. Buddhism was 
essentially the creed of the Shogunate, and after the restoration was 
deposed from the foremost place, which was given to Shintoism, 
though the commentaries on the constitution expressly declare that 
‘ to force upon a nation a particular form of belief by the establish¬ 
ment of a State religion is very injurious to tlie natural intellectual 
development of the people.’ Temples, however, which had been used 
for a kind of mixed worship between Buddhism and Shintoism were 
purified and devoted for the future to pure Shintoism. Nobody 
seemed much affected by the change. A Buddhist monk has been. 
known to emulate the Vicar of Bray, let his hair grow, and accept as 
a reward the appointment of priest to a Shinto shrine. 

Shintoism is more especially the religion of the Court. Based as 
it is on reverence for, and worship of, the divine ancestors of the 
Emperor, it casts a halo round the Imperial vicegerent of the gods. 
It is impossible to estimate how far what is considered piety in 
Western lands influences its nominal adherents, but probably the 
general idea is that a man should do nothing unworthy of his 
ancestors, whose spirits, in some undefined way, act as his guardians 
and predecessors in the unseen world. 

Meantime the masses of the people continue to be drawn by the 
colossal images and attractive services of Buddhism, and, despite all 
assertions, it is difficult to believe in the speedy extinction of a faith 
which is able to rear such a temple as the new Higashi Hongwanji at 
Kyoto. The size and proportions of this building are unrivalled in 
the ecclesiastical architecture of Japan. Its massive polished wooden 
columns, its beautifully fitted ceilings and flooring, and its fine wcwd 
carving can be accurately judged while the eye is still undistracted 
by the intended gilding and decoration of the interior. It is said 
that two millions of dollars have been already expended on the fabric, 
and that another quarter of a million has been contributed towards 
the internal ornamentation. Here too are the immense ropes of 
twisted human hair given by votaries too poor to present any other 
worthy offering. 

Buddhism throws all its weight into the scale against the missions 
VoL. XXXIV.~No. 200 Q Q 
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of the numerous Christian Churches now working in the country, fore¬ 
most among them being that of the orthodox Kussian Church. The 
accounts of their success or otherwise are somewhat contradictory, 
though iheyfJbave certainly made converts even among men of high 
standing. The distinguished leader of the Progressionists, Mr. 
Shimada Saburo, who held the office of Chairman of Committees of 
the wholei(House in the first session of the Diet, is a Christian, as is 
also Count Itagaki, who, though not a Member of Parliament, is 
head of the radical party. On the whole, however, the Japanese idea 
seems to be that men who have to re-make a nation and fight their 
way into the front ranlcs of civilisation have no time to devbte to 
metaphysical questions. They do not believe that Christianity 
influences ,the statesmanship of foreign countries, or that entry by 
this gate into the comity of nations will further their cherished desire 
for a treaty revision which shall permit them to fix their own customs 
tariflF and exercise jurisdiction over foreigners in the Treaty ports. 
They have more faith in big guns, men-of-war, diplomacy, and poli¬ 
tical economy. 

Unfortunately the education of the rising generation seems to be 
conducted on the secular system carried to an extreme point. Up 
to the Restoration every class of the community had certain well- 
defined duties; their lives were mapped out and regulated j honour, 
loyalty, filial piety in both sexes, devotion till death to a cause 
believed to be right in men, gentleness and submission in women, 
were abiding principles whose infringement must entail contempt 
and punishment. Now the old landmarks are being broken up, and 
it is hard to foretell whether the ethical text-books in the public 
schools, morality devoid of religious foundation, will efifectually take 
their place, whether the shadowy ancestor-worship of Shintoism will 
sufficiently raise the aspirations of young Japan, or whether children 
will be led in the right way by the preaching of tonsured monks who 
have still, as has been said, perceptible influence among the lower 
classes, but whom the pupils in the great schools are certainly 
leaniing to despise. 

Yet we may have confidence that the good sense of the people 
and their leaders will realise and avert the danger threatening them 
from this quarter. 

* No characteristic of the Japanese race is more evident than their 
practical spirit. When they see that something needs to be done 
they instantly cast about for the best way of doing it. They have 
taken warning by t he fate of Egypt, which has fallen into the hands 
of Europe as a debtor into those of his creditors, and having determined 
that all money required for public i)urposeH shall be raised within 
their own borders, they have no national debt placed abroad since 
IH73, and the total foreign debt is under 800,000^. 

Their railways, of which 1,750 miles are now open, are well con- 
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structed and well regulated, and the first home-made locomotive was 
built in Japan last January. The post and telegraph system leaves 
nothing to be desired. The Nippon Yusen Kuisha (Japanese Steam¬ 
ship Company), which owns forty-seven ships running to Chinese and 
other ports, and carries a large trade, now intends to enlarge its 
operations by starting a first-class line for passengers and cargo to 
Sydney and Melbourne. As the present service is excellent, and the 
accommodation good, there is every reason to anticipate success for' 
this new development. Coal-mines are being rapidly opened up, 
and the production of iron is steadily increasing. The manufacture 
of cotton fabrics is sixfold what it was eight years ago, and cheap 
labour enables Japan to be a formidable competitor with England in 
the markets of the East. 

The animosity to the foreigner is everywhere dying out. The 
present racecourse at Yokohama is a piece of land originally set aside 
in order that Europeans and Americans might have some place to ride 
and drive without infringing on the Tokaido, the road traversed by 
daimios’ processions, a meeting with which caused almost inevitable 
disorder. Just before we left Japan we were present at the race 
luncheon given by H.B.M.’s able and popular charge <Taffair^,. 
Mr. Maurice de Bunsen, to a lai'ge gathering of prominent Japanese 
and European residents from Tokio, and admired the handsome 
prizes presented to the successful competitors in the races by the 
Emperor and by Count Ito in conjunction with the genial Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Mutsu. Nowhere could have been dis¬ 
played more friendship and good feeling between men of diflFerent 
nationalities. 

Mingled with interest in the past history of Japan, and admira¬ 
tion for her present energy and enteiprise, must ever be our hearty 
wishes for her happy and prosperous future. 


M. E. Jersey, 
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A STUDY FOR COLONEL NEWCOMB 


It happens to some of us to hix^ e a personal and peculiar association 
with some incident, of more or less possible public interest, which 
makes us the proper reporter of it. Of such sort is my own con¬ 
nection with that one which lends its name to this paper. I alone 
can give original and firsthand witness touching ‘ A Study for Colonel 
Newcome.’ 

Dm'ing many years I have from time to time been urged by 
Carthusian and other friends to commit my memories to writing, but 
I have tarried until now when Colonel Newcome has been a dear 
familiar friend of the English-speaking races for well-nigh forty 
years, and the brain which conceived him has been dormant for 
thirty. At this present I have been stimulated to the effort by a 
letter received a few days back from a Scottish gentleman to whom I 
had in a journey of business imparted my little tale, and who has 
written: 

The ‘ genesis ’ of Thackeray’s idea of Colonel Is ewcomo, ‘ Old Codd Colonel,’ is 
far more interesting to most people, 1 should think, than that of Gladstone’s idea 
of Home Eule, and as no one can tell it so well as you can, I hope you will em¬ 
brace an early opportunity of doing so. 

These lines, immediately followed by days of heat which drove me 
from iny study to seek occupation which I could undertake apart 
from books yaiulcn sub tegmine fngi, are answerable for this little 
narration, which I desire by the favour of an indulgent editor to 
lay before a public to whom Thackeray i.s still dear. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to preface my special anecdote—my 
de resistance —with a short record of my acquaintance with the 
great writer whom Pecky Sharp and other inhabitants of Vanity Fair 
first introduced to fame, but whose most beautiful creation beyond all 
doubt is Colonel Newcome. 

I first heard the name of Thackeray in 1848 from the lips of my 
uncle, a gallant Colonel of Engineers, who had married a first cousin 
and old playmate of W. M. T.’s, and who was then Uving at Little 
Holland House, Kensington, not far from Thackeray’s home in 
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Young Street, I remember that the name sounded to me queer, 
not to say ugly; nor can I now account it musical, although many 
hapi)y associations have clothed it with abundant charms. 

Pendennis was at that time appearing month by month in its 
yellow covers, and I recollect telling one of my schoolfellows at 
Charterhouse (what I had heard my uncle say) that Thackeray valued 
himself more on his drawings than on his letterpress, which brought 
out the expr'ession, ‘ Ah, there he’s wrong! ’ . 

Other members of my own family knew Thackeray before I did. 
My eldest brother used to meet him at Little Holland House and go 
to him in Young Street. He had always been delicate, and died of 
phthisis at Brompton July 13, 1850, active mischief having been set 
up from his having got drenched out hunting in Leicestershire in 
November 1849 and gone on in his wet clothes. I recognise from 
the charming volume of his letters to Mrs. Brookfield that Thackeray 
visited my brother on the 25th of February. Under date the 26th 
of February, 1850, he writes : 

Yesterday, after writing for three hours oi' so, what did I go out for to see ? 
First the Miss Jinglebys, looking very fresh and pretty; you see we hare consola¬ 
tions ; then a poor fellow dying of consumption. He talked as they all do, with a 
jaunty, lively maimer, as if he should recover ; liis sister sat^with us looking very 
wistfully at him as he talked on about hunting, and how he had got his cold by 
falling with his horse in a brook, and how he should get better by going to St. 
Leonards; and I said of course ho would, and his sister looked at him very hard.* 

My own first siglit of the great author was at Tunbridge Wells, 
about April 1852, when 1 was recruiting after a serious school illness 
at the house of my aunt already alluded to, then become a widow. 

Thackeray made his appearance at breakfast, and on entering put 
his hands together to indicate that he had seen us through the 
window at family prayer. He stayed literally the whole day, not 
leaving until after supper, though he vanished awhile after early 
dinner for a smoke. 

In the drawing-room during both morning and afternoon he was 
talking delightfully with my aunt and her sister, ]Miss Shakespear, 
occupied most of the time in making pen-and-iirk drawings, for which 
he had brought the requisite materials—a drawing-pad and coloured 
inks as well as black in a capacious side-pocket. 

I have in my possession the first sketch of that morning—of a 
youth telling the old, old story to a young girl resting her pitcher 
at a well, with a rather doubtful dog for witness, and a pretty gabled 
house.in the background. Several other sketches followed this one; 
two, I think, representing scenes connected with Esmond —the one 
(unless my memory iU serves me) of a bridal pair in a State coach 
of the time of (iueen Anne ; the other, a scene in a theatre. These 


' Letters of If'’. M. Thackeray, p. 103. 
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are still, I believe, in tbe hands in which Thackeray placed them 
that day, those of his cousin, Selina Shakespear. 

He told us, I remember, of his forthcoming work, Esmond, and 
said, ‘ You’ll find it dull, but it’s founded upon family papers ’—for 
General Richmond Webb, one of Marlborough’s generals, has a place 
in the Thackeray pedigree. I do not think that any of us have 
foimd Esmond ‘ dull ’! 

I remember also that ho spoke of Dickens (no doubt, in answer to 
some question) and said, ‘ He can’t forgive me for my success with 
Vanity Fail", as if there were not room in the world for both of us !’ 

I can never forget that day, which left upon my mind a deep 
impression of the tenderness of the man, exhibited especially towards 
his old playmate (still in the thirties) in her widow’s weeds, and his 
charming courtesy to girl and womankind. 

I think I may be permitted here to quote a letter which Thackeray 
wrote when my uncle died, which seems to me of great beauty. It 
was addressed to Charlotte, eldest daughter of the late General Sir 
John Low, K.C.B., G.C.S.I.„ of Clatto (afterwards the wife of Sir 
John Theophilus Metcalfe, Baronet). She was Kving with my uncle 
and aunt (who were hers also), her parents being in India, and had 
communicated to Thackeray the sad tidings. My cousin, who has 
the good fortune to possess the original, has kindly made for me the 
copy which I now transcribe:— 

Konsinyrton : Dec. 31, 1849. 

My dear Charlotte,—There is no ansAver to .«uch an afllicting letter as yours— 
for who can offer any consolation to a tender and devoted wife bereaved of her 
greatest earthly treasure ? 1 think we have scarce a right even to oft'er condolence. 
May God Almighty help and comfort your dear aunt under her calamity. The 
pang which makes the partijig with such a man, so upright, so honest, so pure- 
minded, so tender-hearted, ine.vpre.s.'^ibly bitter to tlie woman who has possessed 
his entire conlidcnce and affection (and linows hi.s goodness infinitely better than 
we) must yet after the first keenness yield to thoiight.s more comforting. Where 
can a good and pious man be better than in the presence of God P away from ill 
and temptation and care, and secure of reward. What a comfort to think that he, 
who was so good and so faithful here, must be called away to dwell among the 
good and ju.st for ever ? 

There never seeins to me to be any cause for grief at the thought of a good 
man dying, beyond the sorrow for those who survive him, and trusting in God’s 
mercy and wisdom, infinite here and everywhere, await the day when they too 
shall be called away. 

Goodbye, my dc'ar Charlotte, write to me if I can be of any service, and believe 
me always, 

Afl'ectionately yours, 

W. M. Tuaokbbat. 

I do not suppose that I saw ’I’liackeray again until be came to 
Charterhouse (to ouy great delight) in (he summer quarter of 1853, 
and gave us, in the Governor’s Room (the beautiful old withdrawing- 
room of Howard House), a lecture upon Humour and Charity. I 
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cannot, of course, recall the particulars of that lecture, but he spoke 
in it of Addison and Steele, Arcades ambo, Carthusians both, and, I 
think, complained of the Eeverend Laurence Sterne, who never spoke 
of a child except once to curse it for having the measles and keeping 
him from its lady mother. 

Certainly I remember that he spoke in high praise of Dickens’s 
characteristic work, and told how one of his girls had said to him, 
‘ Papa, why don’t you write something like Nicholas NicJclehy ? ’ to 
which he had replied, ‘ My dear; I can'V He afterwards read to us 
that charming paper ‘ The Curate’s Walk ’ (to be found in his ‘ Mis¬ 
cellanies ’), and ended by saying, with a characteristic gesture, ‘ They 
call the man who wrote that a cynic ! ’ 

I remember Thackeray coming to see me at Charterhouse twice 
during my schoolboy days, and I think the first of those visits was 
in the summer of 1854; but I am approaching the period of Colonel 
Newcome’s ‘ genesis,’ which is the raison d’Mre of my contribution. 

Whatever Thackeray’s first conception of Colonel Newcome and 
his career may have been, there is no doubt that he largely wrote 
his serial stories from hand to mouth. The unfinished story of Denis 
Duval, with its sad last posthumous number of notes and prepara¬ 
tions—most industrious preparations—told its own tale. Probably 
the author developed his first conceptions, as the inspiration came, 
while the monthly instalments were in process of incubation. Cer¬ 
tainly he filled in the outlines, and gave them (what I may call) local 
colouring from his surroundings. 

A friend of mine, an ardent admirer of our author, once told me 
of a journey from Cambridge to London, which he took in the Pen- 
dennis era in com])any with a rather younger academic, who had 
been revisiting his Cambridge chums after a first year of town life. 
The two men had ensconced themselves in a first-class carriage, when 
Thackeray entered it. All the way to town the younger man rattled 
on of men and things, evidently to Thackeray’s great amusement; 
and when the journey was ended, my friend, who had recognised 
their fellow-traveller, said to his pal, ‘ Do you know who that was ? 
It was Thackeray, and you’ll appear in the next number of Pendennis,' 
‘which,’ says my informant R. W., ‘ actually came to pass, as you 
will see by referring to chap, xvii.’ Referring to that chapter, 
which bears the heading, ‘ Alma Mater,’ I read: 

Coming back a few weeks since from a brief ^isit to the old university of 
Oxbridge, wbere my friend Mr. Arthur Pendennis pa.ssed some period of bis life, 

I made tlie journey on the railroad by the side of a young fellow at present a 
student of St. Boniface. He had got an ex'eat somehow, and was bent on a day’s 
lark in London; he never stopped rattling and talking from the commencement of 
the journey until its close (which was a great deal too soon for me, for I never was 
tired of listening to the honest young fellow’s jokes and cheery laughter); and 
when we arrived at the terminus nothing would satisfy him but a hansom cab, so 
that he might got into town the quicker, and plunge into the pleasures awaiting 
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him there. Away the youii},' lad went whirhng, with joy lighting up his lionest 
face; and as for tho reader’s humble servant, having but a small carpet-bag, J got 
up on the outside of an omnibus. 

I remember reading, with something of indignation, Mr. Anthony 
Trollope’s strictures upon Thackeray’s—shall I say unsteadiness ?— 
perhaps I should rather say dilatoriness and unsystematic behaviour 
as an author. Mr. Trollope valued himself upon writing precisely so 
many pages of precisely so many words day by day, while Thackeray 
probably could only write at his proper level when the humour came, 
or else under the pressure of urgency, when a publisher was becoming 
clamorous for ‘ copy.’ Anywise, for Trollope to lecture, or to hold 
up his own bright example to Thackeray, seems to me like a superior 
sign-painter lecturing or prescribing journeyman’s hours to Sir 
Joshua. 

But whatever Thackeray may have predetermined touching the 
history of the Newcoines, the 12th of December, 1854, was a day upon 
which he made an important announcement. That date marks for 
me also a Cressa dies notd, for upon it I had the good fortune to 
speak at Charterhouse the annual Oration, in praise of our good 
founder Thomas Sutton, and to receive in my cap, by way of reward, 
no less a sum than 195^. Would that my more recent rostrum and 
my orations ‘ in the vulgar tongue ’ might occasionally bring a 
recompense after that sort! 

How well I remember, after all but forty years, those sound¬ 
ing periods: ‘ Oratori vestro ({ua3 anno jam prmterito evenerunt 
reputanti,’ &c. How well I remember having to learn and then 
unlearn and revise a bit about my schoolfellow. Sir William Norris 
Young, of the 23rd Welsh Fusiliers, being shot at the Alma while 
giving a cup of water to a wounded Russian. He died, dear fellow, as 
a Carthusian should, with his face to the foe, but the cup of water was 
a myth. I had also to unlearn ‘ Quis, ipsa Sebastopoli capta nuper- 
rime atque eversa, non exultavit ? ’ when the report of the fall 'of 
Sebastopol turned out to be a lying rumour ; and the best of masters 
—let me write with reverence and affection the name of Edward Elder 
(‘ my friend Dr. Senior,’ of the Newcoraes —had to construct another 
sentence to describe the bloody valour of Inkermann. Well, on that 
day (as he was wont to do from time to time on k^ounder’s Day) to 
Domus Carthusiana came Thackeray—to chapel, oration, and dinner, 
for love of tho.se who were of kindred to me and to him; and as 
Lit&ra ecripta manet it gave me much pleasure to receive only last 
year from his cousin. Miss SeUna Shakespear, a scrap of a note in 
which he has written : ‘To-morrow is young Irvine’s oration at 
Charterhouse, to which I am en gaged.’ During the evening Thackeray 
spoke, avowing after his manner that the prospect of a speech had 


^ Chap. xlii. 
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hindered his digestion and spoilt his dinner; and before leaving the 
table he said to some about him, ‘ I shall put all this in my book.’ 

Thackeray was fond of alluding playfully to his works which were 
in course of gestation. I can remember at a later Founder’s Day, 
when Philip was on the stocks, that he said in his speech, in tones 
of mock terribleness, ‘ I can tell my friend Dr. Stone that he will find 
in it the portrait of a doctor that will make him tremble ! ’ 

Though I spoke the Oration in December 1854, I did not leave 
Charterhouse to proceed to Oxford until May of the following year, 
1855; and it was on either Tuesday, the 3rd of April, or Wednesday, 
the 4th of Aj)ril, that Thackeray came to see me. It was in the week 
preceding Easter, which fell that year on April 8, and I am able to 
fix the precise date within twenty-four hours because the day was 
notable as sharing alone with that of the Duke of Wellington’s funeral 
the distinction of being a whole holiday during my nine years’ 
school course. The cause of this was a sad one—the sudden death 
(though after much suffering which could on^ have one event) of 
Oliver Walford, popularly known as ‘ Old Ver,’ the second master of 
the school. 

When I met Thackeray at the door leading’into Gownboys’ Quad, 
he said, ‘ How d’ye do ? I want you to take me over the place,’ of 
which he knew every stock and stone. Immediately afterwards he 
said, ‘ I say, do you know any of the old Codds ? ’—a corruption, I 
believe, of Codger, and (as all Carthusians know) a colloquial term for 
the Poor Brothers of the Charterhouse; then he added, with a dig in 
my ribs, ‘ Colonel Newcome is going lo he a Codd.’ 

My acquaintance with the Codds was very limited: I knew ‘ Codd 
Larky,’ an evergreen of the name of Miller, who remained ‘ larky ’ to 
quite an advanced age, long after my schooldays and my lustrum of 
mastership were over. 

I knew also Captain Light, an old officer of fine profile and a 
grand ‘ frosty pow,’ who had served her Majesty and her Royal pre¬ 
decessors in an Infantry regiment, and had lost his sight (so he told 
us) from the glare of the rock of Gibrtiltar. Blindness had brought 
him to seek the shelter of Thomas Sutton’s Hospital, where he lived 
with the respect of old and young, tended lovingly through all the 
hours of daylight by his daughter. Miss Light, who retired to some 
lodging hard by when bedtime came. 

To the quarters of this good old gentleman I led Thackeray, and 
after knocking I entered and remember saying, ‘ How d’ye do, Jliss 
Light ? I have brought Mr. Thackeray, the author, to see you and the 
Captain,’ and then blushing to the roots of my hair, for I was a shy 
and self-conscious boy, and remembered to have heard that my friend 
had a particular objection to being designated ‘ Mr. Thackeray, the 
author.’ Thackeray then sat down and talked very pleasantly with 
the old Captain and his daughter—ever and anon lapsing into reverie 
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when ‘ the Colonel ’ and Ethel we may he sure took their places with 
him, and then rousing himself to talk courteously again. At last vre 
took our leave; and I remember telling Thackeray, after we had left 
the room, that Captain Light had served at the Siege of Gibraltar, 
when he replied quietly, ‘ No, he could hardly have done that,’ as of 
course he could not, seeing that that event belongs to the years of 
grace 1779-82. 

When the fact became known that ‘ Colonel Newcome was to be a 
Codd,’ and that Thackeray had been making ‘a study ’ for his character, 
it may be that there was a shade of jealousy abroad in Codd-land. 
My friend Codd Larky told me that I had taken him to the wrong 
man, and that he should have gone to Captain Nicholson, an old 
Guardsman, who may of course have been a more interesting person¬ 
age; but simply I did not know him. Anyway, I am glad to have been 
instrumental in giving my old friend Captain Light and his good 
daughter the pleasure of feeling that the immortal Colonel was 
sketched from him. , The grand qualities and sweet simplicities of 
Thomas Newcome may have been drawn (as one has heard) after 
Thackeray’s stepfather Major Carmichael Smyth, but at least my old 
friend served the great artist’s purpose at one stage of the working 
out of his subhme creation; and the resemblance of the model to the 
WTOught-out conception has, I apprehend, never been strongly pressed, 
either in literature or in art. 

Having given this brief account of ‘ A Study for Colonel Newcome,’ 
I trust that I may be permitted to show how exquisitely Thackeray 
carried out his promise of Founder’s Day, ‘ I shall put all this in 
my book,’ by quoting at length from chapter xxxvii., which bears the 
title of ‘ Founder’s Day at Grey Friars,’ simply premising that the 
‘ I’ of the narrative is Arthur Pendennis, Esq., the ‘ Editor ’ of the 
‘ memoirs of a most respectable family; ’ that the orde/r of the 
Founder’s Day functions is inverted—for chapel at 4 p.m. preceded 
the oration; and that our author, curiously enough, has quoted the 
Bible version of Psalm xxxvii. instead of that which would, of course, 
be used in the chapel service. 

Mention has been made once or twice in the course of this history of the Grey 
Friars school,—where the Colonel and Clive and I had been brought up,—an ancient 
foundation of the time of James 1., still subsisting in the heart of London city. 
The death-day of the founder of the place is still kept solemnly by Cistercians. 
In their chapel, where assemble the boys of the school, and the fourscore old men 
of the hospital, the founder's tomb stands, a huge edifice, emblazoned with heraldic 
decorations and clumsy carved allegories. There is an old Hall, a beautiful speci¬ 
men of the architecture of James’s time—an old Ilall.^ many old halls; old stair- 
casea, old passages, old chambers decorated with old portraits, waUdng in the 
midst of which we walk, as it were, in the early seventeenth century. To others 
than Cistercians, Grey Friars is a dreary place possibly. Nevertheless, the pupils 
educated there love to revisit it; and the oldest of us grow young again for an 
hour or two as we come back into those scenes of childhood. 

The custom of the school is, that on the 12th of December, the Founder's Day, 
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tlie head gown-boy shall recite a Latin oration, in praise Fundatoris Nodri, and 
upon other subjects; and a goodly company of old Cistercians is generally brought 
together to attend this oration: after wldch we go to chapel and hear a sermon, after 
which we adjourn to a great dinner, where old condisciples meet, old toasts are 
given, and speeches are made. Before marching from the oration-hall to chapel, 
the stewards of the day’s dinner, according to old-fashioned rite, have wands put 
into their hands, walk to church at the head of the procession, and ait there in 
places of honour. The boys are already in their seats, with smug fresh faces, and 
shining white collars; the old black-gowned pensioners are on their benches, the 
chapel is lighted, and Founder’s Tomb, with its grotesque carvings, monsters, 
heraldries, darkles and shines with the most wonderful shadows and lights. 
There he lies, Fundator Noster, in his ruff and gown, awaiting the great Examina¬ 
tion Day. We oldsters, be we ever so old, become boys again as we look at that 
familiar old tomb, and think how the seats are altered since we were here, and 
how the doctor—not the present doctor, the doctor of our time—used to sit yonder, 
and his awful eye used to frighten us shuddering boys, on whom it lighted; end 
how the boy next us toould Itick our shins during service time, and how the moni¬ 
tor would cane us afterwards because our shins were kicked. Yonder sit forty 
cherry-cheeked boys, thinking about homo and holidays to-morrow. Yonder sit 
some threescore old gentlemen pensioners of the Hospital, listening to the prayers 
and the psalms. You hear them coughing feebly in the twilight,—the old reverend 
blackgowns. Is Codd Ajax alive P you wonder—the Cistercian lada called these 
old gentlemen Codda, I know not wherefore—I know not wherefore—^but is old 
Codd Ajax alive 1 wonder? or Codd Soldier? or kind old Codd Gentleman, or has 
the grave closed over them ? A plenty of candles lights up this chapel, and this 
scene of age and youth, and early memories, and pompous death. IIow solemn 
the well-remembered prayers an', here uttered again in the place where in child¬ 
hood we used to hear them ! How beautiful and decorous the rite; how noble 
the ancient words of the supjilications which the priest utters, and to which 
generations of fresh children and troops of bygone seniors have cried Amen! 
under those arches I The service for P'ounder’s Day is a special one; one of the 
psalms selected being the thirty-seventh, and we hear— , 

23. The steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord, and he delighteth in his 
way. 

21. Though lie fall, he shall not be utterly cast down, for the Lord upholdeth him 
with his hand. 

26. I have been young and now am old, yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, 
nor his seed begging their bread. 

As we came to this verse, 1 chanced to look up from my book towards the swarm 
of black-coated pensioners; and amongst them—amongst them—sate Thomas 
Newcome, 

pis dear old head was bent down over his prayer-book; there was no mistaking 
him. He wore the black gown of the pensioners of the Hospital of Grey Friars. 
IDs Order of the Hath was on his breast. lie stood there amongst the Poor 
Brethren, uttering the rc’sponsos to the psalm. The steps of this good man had 
been ordered hither by Heaven’s decree: to this almshouse I Here it was or¬ 
dained that a life all love, and kindness, and honour, should end! I heard no 
more of prayers, and psalms, and sermon, after that. ITow dared I to be in a 
place of mark, and he, he yonder among the poor ? Oh, pardon, you noble soul I 
1 ask forgiveness of you for being of a world that has so treated you—you my 
better, you the honest, and gentle, and good 1 I thought the service would never 
end, or the organist’s voluntaries, or the preacher’s homily. 

The organ played us out of chapel at length, and I waited in the ante-chapel 
until the pensioners took their turn to quit it. My dear dear old friend ! I ran 
to him with a warmth and eagerness of recognition which no doubt showed them- 
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(^oItcs in my face and accents as niy heart was moved at the sight of him. Ilis 
own wan face flushed up wlien ho saw me, and his hand shook in mine. ‘ I have 
found a homo, Arthur,’ said he. ‘ Don’t you remembei', before I went to India, 
when we came to see the old Grey Friars, and visited Captain Scarsdale in his 
room ?—a Poor Brother like me—an old Peuin.sular man. Scarsdale is gone now, 
sir, and is where “ tlie wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest; ” and 
I thought then, when wo saw liiin—here would be a place for an old fellow when 
his career is over, to hang his sword up ; to humble his soul, and to wait thank¬ 
fully for the end, Arthur. My good friend Lord who is a Oi.stercian like our¬ 
selves, and has just been appointed a governor, gave me his first nomination. Don’t 
be agitated, Arthur my boy, I am \ ery happy. 1 have good quarters, good food, 
good light and fire, and good friend.s ; blessed be God! my dear kind young friend 
—my boy’s friend, you have always been so, sir; and I take it uncommonly kind 
of you, and I thank God for you, sir. Why, sir, I am as haj)py as the day is long.’ 
lie uttered words to this efl'ect as w'e walked through the courts of the building 
towards his room, which in truth I found neat and comfortable, with a brisk fire 
crackling on the hearth: a little tea-table laid out, a Bible and spectacles by the 
side of it, and over the mantelpiece a drawing of his grandson by Olivo. 

‘ You may come and see me here, sir, whenever you like, and so may your 
dear wife and little ones, tell Laura, with my love ;—but you must not stay now. 
You must go back to your dinner.’ In vain 1 pleaded that I had no stomach for 
it. lie gave me a look, which seemed to say he desired to be alone, and 1 had to 
respect that order and leave him. 

Those who would make or would refresh acquaintance with some 
of the most beautiful and i)athetic writing in our language, should 
read in chapter xlii. of the good man’s last days, and how, as the 
chapel bell ceased tolling for evening jirayer, Codd Colonel ‘ lifted his 
head a little and quickly said, “ Adsum”' (‘ the word we used at 
school when names were called ’) and ‘ stood in the presence of the 
Master.’ 

And now as I began this paper by mentioning some occasions 
upon which it was my good fortune to meet Thackeray, I hope I may 
be permitted to carry on these slight reminiscences to the close. 

I remember meeting him at Oxford (probably in 1857) in the 
rooms of his cousin St. John Thackeray (afterwards my brother-in- 
law), and T think he came to see me in my rooms at Christ Church. 

I also met him at a large breakfast party in the Common Koom of 
Lincoln College, at which Mr. Mark Pattist)n (afterwards Rector),was 
present, and F. Met<-alfo (the ‘ Oxonian in Norway ’), Fowler (now 
President? of Corpus), ilorry (now Rector of Lincoln), and St. .John 
Thackeray; and I fancy Mr. John iSIorley was, like myself, among 
the juniors. I remember also going with him to Merton Library, a 
quaint old fourteenth-century building, which with its treasures gave 
him much pleasure. 

I was never at his house in Young Street, Kensington, but some¬ 
where in the middle of the fifties he moved his household gods to 
Onslow Square, and so became a near neighbour to us, who lived in 
Tliurloe Place. The families became intimate. He liked my mothe •, 
and encouraged his daughters to ask her coun.sel when they desired 
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it, and my eldest sister became on terms of affectionate and lasting 
friendship, especially with Thackeray’s eldest daughter, who will, I 
trust, pardon me for quoting a few of the kind words which she wrote 
to me after my sister’s death two years ago : 

My dear dear old friend and companion whom my father always used to praise 
and to care for so much. ... It seems to me like one more bit of home gone from 
here to the great Home of all. 

My youngest sister also married, in 18 GO, Mr. St. John Thackeray, 
eldest son of Thackeray’s ‘ Uncle Frank,’ who wrote a life of William 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham, a review of which may be found in Macaulay’s 
Essays. 

Thackeray was at this time of notable and striking presence. 
His hair was picturesque, wavy, and truly silvern (not simply white), 
and his full face was handsome in spite of the blemish caused by his 
fight with George 8tovin Venables in Carthusian days. 

The Thackeray portraits with which I am familiar prove his right 
to inherit good looks from his father’s house, as assuredly also from 
his mother, a liecher, who was a stately and beautiful old lady, and 
looked every inch like a great man’s mother. At that time he very 
closely resembled the earlier portrait by his friend, Mr. Samuel 
Lawrence, the print of which was published by Messrs. Smith and 
Elder in 1853. I remember so well the attitude which the artist 
has caught with the chin thrust forward and upward. 

In Lawrence’s later portrait, which represents him reading, the 
eyes, I think, have a weary look, and the picture, though a true one, 
represents a period of decline. It is a fancy, I believe, of some devout 
souls that we shall see our dear ones in the better land as they were 
(or might have been) at the age of thirty-three; the time of life at 
which our Lord took our human nature glorified to Heaven.® 

However this may be, we certainly like to remember our friends 
at their best, so I have set up in iny home, as my memorial of the 
great man, Lawrence’s earlier portrait. 

For several years from 1857 I used not infrequently when at my 
mother’s to look in at Onslow Square on Sunday aftwnoon, and 
generally found JMr. I'hackeray enjoying an after-lunch cigar. I also 
remember his dining with us in Brooke Hall, the blasters’ Common 
Boom at Charterhouse, after I joined the staff there in 1859, and on 
one of these occasions we retired after dinner and chapel to the Head 
Master’s house, when the Head IMaster (Canon Elwyn, the present 
Master of the Hospital) produced the ‘ Green Book,’ so that Thackeray 
might con over the names of his school contemporaries. When he 

» Since writing this, I have traced the thought to the late Dishop Harvey Good¬ 
win’s Foundations of the Creed, 2nd edit. p. .35)3, wliere ho quotes (acknowledging 
its beauty, but without adopting this conception) the word.'i of Marteiisen {Christian 
Doffmaties) to this effect. Martensen says that this view wjis ‘ adopted in the middle 
ages, and put forth especially by Thomas Aquinas.’ 
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came to his own name, what should he find recorded after ‘Trin. 
Coll. Camb.’ in the column assigned to subsequent careers ? Not author 
of Vanity Fair, Pendennis, &c., but simply ‘ Sub-editor of the Globe ’ ! 
At this, Thackeray professed the greatest indignation, ‘ Besides, I 
never was sub-editor of the Globe’ he cried, ‘ I wrote for the Globe, 
but I never was sub-editor,’ I need hardly say that the faulty record 
was erased, and a worthier was entered in its place.^ 

Upon the completion of Thackeray’s new house at Palace Green 
I was invited to the house-warming. The cards of invitation were 
for ‘ W. Empty House ’ (denoting at once its unfurnished state and 
the initials of its owner), and the bill proclaimed the fare to be our 
host’s play of The Wolves and the Lamb, to be followed by a farce 
entitled 4 Desperate Game, by J. JMaddison Morton, the author of 
Box a/nd Cox, who, curiously enough, ended his days as a Charter- 
house Codd.® I see in the playbill that Mr. Thackeray is announced 
as ‘ Mr. Bonnington,’ but in fact he only appeared upon the stage, 
with a cigar, just before the fall of the curtain to say ‘ Bless you, my 
children.’ 

I cannot remember being more than once or twice besides at 
Palace Green, but I met Thackeray more than once at the Garrick 
Club, to which an uncle of mine used to invite me, and several times 
at Evans’s—that wholesome smoky supper haunt where, unlike the 
Cave of Harmony from wliich Colonel Newcome hastily withdrew 
young Clive in anger and disgust, there was nothing to transgress 
the dehita pueris reverentia, and to which old Paddy Green sturdily 
refused, as he expressed it, ‘ to admit the crinoline.’ In whatever 
company one met him, he was invariably kind and friendly, and I 
am sure his heart always opened towards the young. Once more I 
met him, in March 1863, at IMessrs, Smith & Elder’s in Pall Mall, 
whither I went, by the kindness of my friend the late Mr. H. S. King, 
to see the Princess of Wales make her entrance into London, and 
{fitly, may I say ?) he kept his last Founder’s Day with us at Charter- 
house on the 12th of December, within a fortnight of his death, his 
old friend John Leech being one of the stewarcfe of the day. Though 

* I learn from the present Head JIaster, Dr. Haig Drown, that tlie actual record 
which Thackeray found was: ‘ Michel (sic) Angelo Titmansli, Hub-Editor of the 
Oldbe! The latter statement was erased by Mr. Elwyn, and tlicre is now added 
‘Author of Vanity Fair, The Newoomei, ,5’c., died Christmas Eve, 1803.’ 

* I think I can recall correctly some lines which were spoken at his final benefit 
at the Haymarket (?) Theatre, and of which I have a copy somewhere: 

‘ Farewell, old friend, but not goodliyp, 

True friendship failet h never, 

Tho’ you to cloistered haunt,s must hie, 

While we work on as ever. 

' And when .at last you end the piny. 

And face the life eternal, 

You’ll meekly bow your head and say 
Your “ Adsum ” with the Colonel.’ 
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lie was then looking very weary, and anticipating, I think, recourse 
to a small surgical operation, none could have expected the loss 
which made the Christmas of 1868 so sad a one to thousands in 
England and beyond it. 

Found dead in his bed upon the morning of, Christmas Eve, with 
his arms stretched above his head as was his way when very weary— 
so I am sure I heard or read at the time—it was the newspapers of 
Christmas morning that told the sad tale to the world. 

The bed upon which he died was given by his daughters to 
Charterhouse. I remember receiving it—for I was then the Master in 
charge of the Foundation Scholars—and to the Head Gownboy and 
his successors was accorded the honour of lying upon that historic 
bed, which bore at its head the following inscription from the pen of 
the Master, Archdeacon Hale: * 

Hoc lecto recumbens 
Obdormivit in Christo 

a 

aULIELMUS MAKEPfJACE THACKERAY 

ix Kal. Janvar: an. MDCCCLXIV. 

Scliolae Carthnsinna} quondam discipulus 
Matura aetatc liujusco loci amantissimus 
uti testantur ejus scripta 
per orbem terrarum divulgata. 

Vixit annos LII. 

Was I not justified in saying, when making memorial of our 
great alumni in the notes to a Founder’s Day sermon [1872] : ® ‘ But 
surely Thackeray must be held the prince of Carthusians, seeing that 
he has illustrated in his works every part of our house ’ ? He loved 
what was worth loving, and scorned meanness and wrong. Requiescat 
in pace. 

John W. Irvine. 


* Brethren and Companions. A sermon preached in the chapel of the Charterhouse 
on Founder’s Day, Dec. 12,1872, by John W, Irvine, M.A, London: Henry S. King 
& Co. 187.8. 
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TH^OPIIRASTE RENAUDOT: 

OLD JOURNALISM AND NEW 

Aftek two centuries of neglect, Theopliraste Kenaudot, Founder of the 
French Press, lias now the honour of a statue in the capital of 
France. Artistically, the reward may not be of great importsince ; 
for with sadness, it must be acknowledged that too many of the 
memorials of famous men there are allowed to fall into a condition of 
grimy dilapidation, hardly worthy of 1 he city’s reputation ; but we 
can all cheerfully appreciate the motive that has prompted Paris to 
recognise in the best way within its power the work of a notable 
man, who was not only the founder of modern journalism, but has 
somt* claim to be regarded as a reformer in advance of his time. 
Writing in 1884, M. Gilles de la Tourctte lamented the oblivion which 
had fallen over Kenaudot’s name, and ventured to assert that few even 
of his own countrymen knew anything about one to whom they and 
Europe owed so much. Since then much of this ignorance has been 
dispelled. The vindication has been slow, but it is now complete; 
and Theophraste Kenaudot is the first journalist in the world who, 
solely as a journalist, is honouretl by a great city with a place among 
its celebrities. 

He was bom at Ijoudun, near Poitiers, in 1586 (or, as one authority 
puts it, 1584 ; there being no authentic record in existence), and 
began manhood about the time the assassination of Henry the 
Fourth by the fanatic Kavaillac took place, in the streets of Paris. 
This deplorable event threw political aft'airs into a state of commotion 
and disorganisation favourable to the introduction of great changes 
and the advent of new men of bold ideas. Even quiet and distant 
Loudun felt its effect. Its principal citizen at the time was Scevole 
de Sainte-Marthe, philosoi^her, poet, and historian—another name to 
the long list of testimonies to the evanescence of popular fame. So 
high stood bis reputation at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
that when Charles the First, then Prince of Wales, and the favourite 
Villiera were returning to London from Madrid after a fruitless 
mission to secure the Infanta as the future (iueen of England, they, at 
the request of James, made a long detour in order to visit the famous 
philosopher. Among the principal participants in the literary and 
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philosophical symposia held regularly in his house were three remark¬ 
able men whom the English visitors probably met. They all played 
notable parts in life. One was Armand-Jean Du Plessis, the youth¬ 
ful bishop of Lu 9 on, afterwards Due de Richelieu, Cardinal, and First 
Minister of France; another bore the name of Urban Grrandier, a 
Jesuit priest, subsequently tortured and burned as a sorcerer; and the 
third was Th^ophraste Renaudot. In addition to being an aspiring 
ecclesiastic, Du Plessis was an ambitious politician, whose intrigues 
had already brought him into difficulties with the dominant party at 
Court. For him the company of men of letters had an intense fas¬ 
cination. He counted himself among their number, and personally 
contributed several items to the unmeasurable mass of forgotten 
literature. Another occasional visitor to the symposia was the 
mysterious Leclerc du Tremblay—the Pere Joseph of history and 
romance—whose extraordinary role in the statecraft of the time has 
never been, probably never will be, fully known. He, the secret 
monitor of Marie de iSIedicis, widow of the murdered King, and Queen- 
Regent until Louis the Thirteenth assumed power, saw in Richelieu 
the man the Crown required to break down the power of the old 
nobility, and prepared the way not only for his re-establishment at 
Court, but for his transformation into a powerful minister. Du 
Tremblay also showed a strong liking for Renaudot, who, after study¬ 
ing medicine at Montpellier, and making a brief journey into Italy, 
was settling down as a steady country doctor, with a noted predis¬ 
position to accept and apjily new methods of treatment and unofficial 
remedies. Under the advice of P6re Joseph, who promised to use in¬ 
fluence at Court on his behalf, and also at the instigation of Richelieu, 
who never forgot old friendships unless they stood in his way, 
Renaudot resolved to leave the provinces and establish himself in 
Paris. First renouncing the Protestantism which never weighed 
heavily upon him, he became a physician in the entourage of the 
youthful Louis, and soon afterwards embarked upon the adventurous 
policy of a social reformer. 

Renaudot was profoundly affected by the intense misery prevalent 
among the poor. He had full opportunity of examining both sides 
of the picture Paris then presented; for, although receiving a small 
pension from the Royal Exchequer and constantly visiting the Court, 
ordinary practice brought him into contact with the meanest classes. 
His experience led him to formulate a maxim, which, in one version or 
other, forms the staple of all modem socialistic speeches and theories: 
‘ II faut que dans un etat les riches aident aux pauvres, son harmonie 
cessant lorsque il y a partie d’enflee outre mesure, les autres demeu- 
rant atrophiees; ’ and it also led him to obtain from the King a 
concession authorising him to open a Bureau d’Adresse—a combina¬ 
tion of Registry Office and Exchange and Mart—where employers 
might find servants and artisans work ; vendors meet customers and 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 200 R R 
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purchasers obtain bargains ; and where proprietors with houses and 
forms to sell or let could secure buyers or tenants. It was the first 
practical attempt to bring the classes and the masses together. Those 
who used the Bureau’s facilities were charged a small fee, but to the 
absolutely poor its doors were opened free. From this beginning 
sprang the existing Bureaux de Placement, with all their advantages 
and drawbacks, and also the Petiies Affickes which continue in vogue 
in Paris. 

But the great achievement of Eenaudot’s life was the foundation 
of a weekly newspaper. It has been said that he owed the idea to 
the eagerness of his patients to hear the gossip he retailed to them 
during consultations—the latest story from the Court, and the last 
despatch from the battle-fields. Against this fanciful theory must 
be placed the indisputable evidence that during his editorship his 
journal could not by the wildest flight of imagination be regarded as 
either a light or an entertaining production. It was the very antipodes 
of the airy style of his countrymen to-day ; sedate generally, sarcastic 
and bitter sometimes, full of despatches from distant countries, its 
home news bold but very brief and seldom amusing, Eenaudot’s 
newspaper is the last literature an invalid in search of anything except 
repose might be expected to purchase. True, in the matter of amuse¬ 
ment we are much more exacting than our forefathers. What caused 
them unbounded hilarity seems very tame to us. Probably Eenaudot 
simply recognised the awakening spirit of the age, and saw that its 
b?st servitor was tlie printing press. The idea had long been in his 
mind, but it was not until 1630 that he consulted his friend Eichelieu 
on the subject. The Cardinal agreed to grant a concession, renewable 
every ten years, on condition that the control of the periodical, nomi¬ 
nally in Eenaudot’s hands, should really rest with the Court. He saw 
fully the importance of an instrument of the kind for the furtherance 
of his schemes against the old nobility, or, indeed, against any class 
in his way, and Eenaudot as clearly saw that unless he accepted 
the terms his scheme was beyond realisation. .Tust as Eichelieu was 
inspired by the unseen P^re Joseph, the journal was to be worked by 
the hidden Cardinal, Eenaudot chose for title the Gazette de 
France, and the first number appeared on the 30th of May, 1631. The 
earliest sheet in existence can be seen in the Biblioth^que Nationale, 
musty and yellow with age, but venerable as the oldest specimen of 
any regular periodical still appearing. 

Its life has continued unbroken to the present day. You may 
search fruitlessly for it at the majority of kiosks on the boulevards, 
but it remains the journal of the old and even of the new aristocracy. 
Although the projector had no precedents for guidance, his view 
of a journalist’s duty has remained a standard for all successors. 
The words in which he embodies it mark the exact position the 
Press must be content to occupy. Its faults and disasters have always 
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begun at the point where it has attempted to leave the sphere which 
Kenaudot saw was proper and legitimate for its influence. ‘ History,’ 
he says, ‘ is the. record of things accomplished. A Gazette is the 
reflection of feelings and rumours of the time which may or may not 
be true.’ ‘ In one thing only,’ he continues, ‘ will I yield to nobody 
—I mean my endeavour to get at the truth. At the same time I do 
not always guarantee it, being convinced that among five hundred 
despatches written in haste from all countries it is impossible to 
escape passing something from one correspondent or another which 
will require correction' from Father Time. Those who pretend to 
be shocked by two or three incorrect items printed as true are 
welcome to send me for insertion the news which they believe to be 
correct, and, as such, more worthy a place in the Gazette.' The outline 
is modest but well defined, perhaps not unworthy of consideration 
to-day. From the first number the Gazette de France was a success 
—as successes were then estimated. Eenaudot became a greatly 
abused and very popular man, praised and vituperated in turn, like a 
modern politician. Luckily for his tranquillity, he was what may be 
described as a mental pachyderm—the highest qualification the editor 
of a newspaper can possess; and the full enjoyment of Court fevour 
enabled him to thwart the o\’ert attacks of foes created by paragraph 
or pasquinade. 

Much has been heard lately of something called the New 
Journalism. Its character is vague and nebulous, differently ex¬ 
plained by different exponents, but its main features seem to be the 
glorification of the personal, the unveiling of all secrets and scandals 
of diplomacy and courts, and the utilisation of ingenious schemes 
which servo primarily as an advertisement and subordinately as a 
decoy to prospective material advantage. When the last-mentioned 
characteristic is given full play, the literature is merely thrown in. 
It ought to be pointed out that to call this thing New Journalism is 
a misuse of words. It is not new at all. There is scarcely one of its 
devices which is not as old as the Gazette de France, and few of them 
reach the utility of Renaudofs schemes. In one point they strongly 
resemble their prototypes: they occasionally bring their sponsors 
into embarrassment, trouble, conflict with the law, and loss. In 
Court secrets Eenaudot achieved feats which should raise the envy of 
the most advanced exponent of the pseudo New Journalism. He 
had among his regular contributors King Louis the Thirteenth him¬ 
self ; Richelieu supplied him with paragraphs ; and his successor. 
Cardinal Mazarin, sent accounts of battles and victories which never 
took place. It was a paragraph written by the King which caused 
Renaudofs first serious reverse. The press was at work when the 
royal manuscript arrived, but as the command for its insertion was 
peremptory, the printing was suspended until the news could be placed 
among the ‘ Latest Intelligence.’ Louis and his Queen (Anne) did 
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not at that time at least enjoy unbroken conjugal felicity, and the 
unlucky manuscript contained a statement, which proved untrue, 
that his Majesty intended to ask the Pope for a divorce. After the 
death of Eichelieu and the King, Anne became Eegent during 
the minority of Louis the Fourteenth, and, remembering this 
disparaging fait divers, she called Renaudot before her. The 
editor was forced to explain the circumstances under which he 
became responsible for the paragraph, gave the terms of the peremp¬ 
tory order, and added in exculpation: ‘ Everybody knows that the late 
King not only read my Gazettes, but continually sent me items for 
insertion therein. Was it for me to examine the acts of the Govern¬ 
ment ? I was only the recipient of its orders.’ Through the influence 
of Mazarin, who continued the protection commenced by Richelieu, 
Renaudot was pardoned the indiscretion committed by his Royal 
patron, but received due warning against a similar lapse. King 
Ix)ui8’ contributions were often in his own handwriting, and are still 
preserved in the Biblioth^que Nationale; sometimes he dictated his 
paragraphs to Lucas, his favourite valet. 

Another phase of the New Journalism owes its origin to Renau¬ 
dot. Recent political divisions in this country have caused consider¬ 
able embarrassment to the conductors of some journals who wish to 
stand well with both sides. To satisfy their consciences and reconcile 
conflicting interests, they issue a morning sheet which supports one 
party, and an evening or weekly organ which recommends the other. 
But this also is only an imitation of Renaudot’s strategy in a similar 
diflBculty. The Gazette de France was the organ of the Court and the 
(iueen’s adherents. Anne and Mazarin, however, became intensely 
unpopular with the people of Paris, who clamoured for a parliamen¬ 
tary government. The Fronde rebellion ensued, and the Court fled 
to St. Germains. Renaudot reluctantly followed with his printing 
press, perceiving clearly enough that the Gazette at St. Germains, 
pledged to the advocacy of Mazarin, would cease to be acceptable 
to the people of Paris. He accordingly started in the capital the 
Gourrier Francais, installed his two sons as editors with instructions 
to ‘ pepper ’ the Court imrty as hotly as they could, and then left to 
show in his own Gazette that the prosperity of France was indissolubly 
associated with the policy of Anne and the Cardinal. The strife of 
words between the two journals directed by the same man continued 
during the war, and when the rebellion was suppressed, it was found' 
that both had, from a commercial point of view, done very well. 
JMazarin discovered his gazetier’s ingenious system of making the 
best of both sides, and was rather amused than otherwise at the 
audacious device. Indeed, he gave big two youthful antagonists of 
the Gourrier signal marks of favour. Whatever his faults, he^was 
no rancunier. 

A third feature of the New Journalism is also due to Renaudot. 
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Certain latter-day periodicals seek popularity by novel methods of 
reclame. Some give insurance policies, others prizes in competitions; 
others bargains in tea, sugar, or draperies to their subscribers. But 
these, again, are only developments of Eenaudot’s great scheme of 
opening, under a concession from the King, the first Mont de Piete 
in Paris. After the foundation of the Gazette, this was the chief feat 
of his life. The New Journalism has not yet ventured to open pawn¬ 
shops in Ijondon for the benefit of its clients, though recent finan¬ 
cial embarrassments might suggest the desirability of adopting 
Kenaudot’s idea in its original form for the special relief of disappointed 
competitors. There is no proof that subscribers to the Gazette were 
allowed the use of the Mont de IHeU on favoured tenns, but the 
“ boom ’ his journal received from their inauguration will bear com- 
]>arison with the greatest our own times have seen. It had the ad¬ 
vantage of real use to the community, and in that respect stands higher 
than many later efforts. To Kenaudot’s credit should also be placed 
the fact that, although he gathered whatever profit came from the 
o'eclame, his own journal was never burdened by its obstreperous pro¬ 
mulgation. The Mont de PiUe and the Bureau d'Adrease were 
his; but the Gazette de France was the representative of a cause. 

Other means were also adopted by the sturdy grazedier of enforcing 
his personality upon the public. He inaugurated a discussion forum, 
or Parisian Cogers’ Hall, where all sorts of scientific and social sub¬ 
jects—some useful and some ridiculously fantastic—were debated. 
New medical remedies advocated at these meetings brought him into 
conflict with the Faculty of Medicine, who commenced lawsuits against 
him and incited others to do the same. For a long time he stood 
triumphant. The King even issued a Royal decree nullifying con¬ 
demnations passed upon him, and commanding the judges of the 
courts not to molest him further. While Mazarin’s influence remained 
undiminished Renaudot was safe, but the time came when the Cardi¬ 
nal’s own troubles engaged his whole attention, and the gazetier was 
left to look after himself. Attacks on every .side became more vehe¬ 
ment and fn^sh actions by the I’aculty caused him enormous expense. 
He was the ‘ Nebulo Hebdomadarius de Patria Diabolorum; ’ ‘ Usurier 
comme un Juif, perfide comme un Turc, grand Fourbe, grand Usurier, 
.grand Gazetier de France.' The Faculty called him a charlatan, and 
the ignorant a sorcerer. Strife between allopath and homceopath was 
never greater. Overcome at last by persecution, he retired from the 
turmoil of the capital, wearied with the war against determined 
antagonists and harassed by the competition of rival journals esta¬ 
blished in defiance of a monopoly he was unable to enforce, and once 
miore settled in his quiet native Loudun, leaving the Gazette in thtj 
hands of his family. He died in 1653, ‘ poor as a painter,’ wrote his 
•old and malevolent adversary, Guy-Patin. This statement, like many 
•other contemporary aspersions on the Father of the French Press, was 
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untrue; for, although an unfortunate marriage late in life caused 
embarrassment and loss, his end was neither mean nor without 
solace. 

Theophraste Eenaudot’s life naturally suggests a word on the 
Newspaper Press of to-dayjjin France and in England. For at least 
a century and a half after the death of the founder of the Gazette de 
France the Press of Paris was, speaking broadly, more reputable than 
its rival in London. How then comes it that in 1893 Great Britain’s 
Journalism, with all its faults, occupies the highest place in the world, 
while the Press of Paris has fallen in public estimation ? One has only 
to read recent debates in the Chamber of Deputies and at the trial of 
the Panama Directors to find the low opinion held of it by politicians 
and judges alike. Probably their views are not free from prejudice; 
but even outside the circle of officialdom the Press in France is not 
held in the respect accorded to it in England. Why is this ? The 
former started with greater advantages, and its liberty, as distinct 
from books, was a popular cry in Paris long before it became a watch¬ 
word here. Briefly the reason is that, while in Fiance the modern 
Newspaper Press is what journalists have made it, in England it is 
a reflection of the public mind. The difference is important—nay, 
enormous. 

It will, I think, be found that this decadence commenced with 
the fatal law abolishing anonymity, and requiring, under penalties, 
every journalist to sign the articles he wrote. This measure was 
framed expressly against the iiower of newspapers," but its originator 
could hardly have dreamed that its effect would be so striking. The 
Marquis de Tinguy, who proposed it in 18d0 to the legislature which 
acknowledged Louis Napoleon as President of the Second Eepublie, 
said plainly in his speech ; ‘You tell me my plan will mutilate the 
Press, destroy its influence, take from it its individuality ? But that 
is precisely what I want.’ M. Laboulie, as seconder, was equally 
clear. ‘We must,’ he said, ‘finish with journalism, as we have 
finished with the barricades.’ The opposition to the law by journalists 
was so fierce that, though it contains very few clauses, seven days 
were occupied in its discussion. When finally it passed, a distin¬ 
guished writer described it as ‘ an infernal machine placed under 
each newspaper to blow it up and shatter it.’ Every article on politics, 
philosophy, or religion had to be signed under a penalty of 20/. for 
the first infringement and 40/. for a repetition ; and anything with a ‘ 
fictitious name rendered the editor or the writer liable to a fine of 
401. and six months’ imprisonment. 

To say that it was unpopular is inadequate to describe the in¬ 
dignation with which the Press received it. IManifold attempts to 
evade it were effectually stopped by a decree from the Minister of 
the Interior, emphasising its provisions, and even enlarging its scope 
to all personal references whatsoever, hbr nearly twenty years after- 
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wards the French Press was a cipher. Even worse: for it was in 
the position of a man who has been stunned by a blow which leaves 
little external evidence, but sets up mortification within. The law 
is now obsolete, but the blight remain! Eeputable Journalism has 
already found^ out this truth. Several of the journals in Paris are 
again returning to ‘ unsigned articles,’ either without reserve or by 
adopting a fictitious signature which is used by various persons 
—anonymity under another name. Some one has said that in 
France ‘ Journalism will lead to the highest position—^provided you 
leave it.’ No small proportion of its defects are due to the fact that 
its writers, instead of regarding themselves as journalists, used the 
publicity of their great institution for the purposes of personal ag¬ 
grandisement and private ambition. It is a curious instance of the 
irony of events that to-day you may hear some newspaper-men in 
France boast of a system which they say proves possession of ‘ the 
courage of their convictions,’ forgetting that their predecessors de¬ 
nounced the measure that compulsorily inaugurated it as ‘ La Loi de 
Ifaine.’ Long acquaintance with chains and stripes so habituated the 
Children of Israel to bondage that Moses had great difficulty in keep¬ 
ing their faces towards the land flowing with milk and honey. 

It need not be denied that more than once our English system 
of anonymity in the daily press has been assailed—always unsuccess¬ 
fully. There are writers who argue that it is a disadvantage to them 
to have their work hidden under the general title of a news¬ 
paper. At first the argument seems plausible, but it will not bear 
examination. If it were true, French journalists ought to be better 
remunerated than their English confreres. The contrary is the case. 
In all grades, from editors to country reporters, the remuneration is 
higher here than in France, and the amenities of their calling are 
certainly much greater. Nor are signatures conducive to accuracy. 
The most imaginative flights of English journalists are commonplace 
in comparison with the daring ventures of their Parisian brethren, 
who calmly attach their names to masterpieces of audacity. The 
abolition of anonymity might prove temporarily beneficial in perhaps 
half-a-dozen cases—not more—but the inevitable general loss of 
prestige would soon act injuriously on the whole profession. 
Individual names have really very little influence in the press. 
The ‘star’ system in the theatre nearly ruined dramatic art; the 
• star ’ preacher bids fair to stamp out unobtrusive Christianity ,• the 
journalistic ‘ star ’ would soon ruin whatever political or social 
influence ‘ leading articles ’ still have. One, and only one, legislative 
attempt was ever made to fetter the English Press by compulsory 
signature, but the members of even an eighteenth-century Parlia¬ 
ment, little as they liked Journalism, ridiculed the proposal out of an 
embryonic existence. If the directors of newspapers care to print 
extraneous matter—novels and old-time reminiscences—under signa- 
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tures, they do useful work in adding to the employment of printers 
and papermakers. But it is no more Journalism than is the rez-de~ 
chaussie feidlleUm in a Parisian broadsheet. The system under 
which the English Press has attained its unrivalled position is 
opposed to signatures. Scarcely a leading article as it appears is 
the work of one man. Consultation, revision, and correction are 
represented in the production, making the editorial ‘ we ’ something 
more than the fiction the uninitiated sometimes believe. How is a 
signature possible under such circumstances? The moment the 
unseen but omnipotent editorial responsibility ceases and each writer 
plays for his own hand the Press is liable to become a means of 
deterioration, if not of corruption, instead of an independent and 
useful guide to fair judgment. It is not likely that English 
Journalism will ever part with its most precious possession. Should 
such an event occur, its effect, as in France, will be disastrous, not 
only to the Press itself, but to our whole public life. 

•Tames Macintyre. 
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The history of the modern Parsees is in effect the history of Zoroas¬ 
trianism since the seventh century; but they have an ancient history 
as well, partly legendary, partly authentic, stretching back to many 
thousand years before Christ, when in that vast empire known to 
chroniclers early Persian Gaiomards fought demons and giants, or, 
in later years, conquered territory and cultivated the arts of peace. 

Herodotus says that effeminate climes produce effeminate inha¬ 
bitants, and that the same soil cannot produce excellent fruits and 
men valiant in war. Perhaps to some such reason may be ascribed 
the fact that Persia could not keep what it had conquered, but it did 
at any rate outrage historical tradition by rising and falling three 
successive times. Long before the last of these eras, which we may 
call the Arab irruption, Zoroaster had arisen to supplement the early 
Persian code of morality. The exact date at which he flourished is 
hard to fix—writers vary from 2200 u.c. to 1300 b.c.— but all that is 
necessary for our purpose is to note that by the time the Arabs over¬ 
ran Persia there had long been established a faithful and devoted body 
of Zoroastrians, ready to renounce all for the religion of their prophet. 
Zoroaster had taught them that it was not enough ‘ to ride, and draw 
the bow, and speak the truth,’ they must defend the revelation with 
which he had entrusted them. And so it came to pass that in the 
seventh century a little band of exiles from Pars (in Persia) carried 
their principles and their sacred fire remote from ISIahommedan 
pers( cutors and the homes of their ancestors, first to Khorassan and 
then to the Indian province of Guzerat. At this latter place they 
established themselves, after negotiations with the Hindu monarch, 
and one is g’ad to feel that, notwithstanding the diluted form of 
Zoroastrianism with which they presented that potentate, they have 
preserved almost intact that for which they left home and happiness 
in the reign of the unfortunate Yazdezard. 

To follow their fortunes from this point is to narrate an almost 
uninterrupted history of peace and prosperity. Once only have they 
taken arms, and that was in the battle of Sanjan, 1305 a.d., when they 
helped the Hindus against the Mahommedans. 

In Akbar’s reign they became commercial^ and began the trade 
with China which has largely made of them the luxurious nation 
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they now represent; but their rise in India' is almost simultaneous 
with the British acquisition of Bombay. The Indian Parsees number 
now in all 90,000 people. They are and always have been devoted 
subjects of Her Majesty, and we may attribute this as much to a 
certain sympathy with 'VVestem methods of thought over Eastern 
as to the fact that they would rather be ruled by entire foreigners 
than by those whom they might themselves have conquered had 
fortune favoured them. 

The Parsee, in the business of life and in public connections, is 
enterprising, eminently successful, earnest, and diligent. He does 
most things with ease, is blessed with intelligence, has tact and 
adaptability; so that his relations with all the differing races around 
him are easj' and happy. No caste distinctions have made for him 
his profession, as with the Hindus. Parsees as such are all equally 
well born and equally favoured of the Deity. I'he heaven-born 
Brahmin has not his parallel among them. Zoroaster came to priest 
and layman alike. Any census will give the range of their avocations. 
When not medical, legal, or educational, they are commercial. Agri¬ 
culture they seem to have forsaken with Persian pastures, although 
there is now some prospect of a return to early habits in this respect. 

In domestic relations the Parsee shows favourably. He is gentle 
and courteous, while, as is the case with all children of the Sun, his 
affections are strong, I fis treatment of his womenkind is not Oriental; 
no petty jealousy consumes him lest they should be as powerful 
as himself if allowed similar advantages. He is, perhaps, unneces¬ 
sarily luxurious in his style of living, and this reacts on his character, 
making him averse to any exertion which would involve personal 
discomfort. Doubtless it is not his fault; he has been too much the 
centre of his family’s affections to be anything but self-regarding by 
education. 

With a Parsee the day begins as with many other people, except 
that his matutinal devotions are said for him and his family by a 
white-robed priest, who, seated on a high stool and with his face to 
the sun, chants prayers in beautiful language from a Zend litmrgy. 
Each family has its priest, who faithfully performs his duty by each 
member of the household. There must be something rather helpful 
in the thought that while they go about their daily tasks some one 
is hedging them round with blessings; while, in the Fire Temple 
close by, another white-robed intercessor stands before the sacred fire, 
watching the incense of a nation’s prayer ascend to the God of light 
and heat. Nor is their connection with the Deity purely vicarious j 
religion enters into the life of a Zoroastrian in more ways than 
one. When old enough to learn anything, all Parsee boys and girls 
are instructed in the religion of their race. At seven years of age 
the boy is invested with the sacred garments, the audra and kusti. 
The conception is, unlike the Judaic, that he is bom good, and 
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that no evil touches him till his seventh year. The ceremony 
(luring the investiture is elaborate, but noticeable points are the 
prayer of repentance and the declaration of faith. The sud/ra is 
a finely woven garment—‘ the garment of the good and beneficial 
way,’ as its name denotes—spotlessly white, to suggest purity, 
while each seam is invested with symbolism, exhorting to,virtue. 
The hvsti is a fine cord of seventy-two threads, representing the 
seventy-two chapters of the Yazashne, This is knotted round the 
waist of the child by the officiating dastur, who chants meantime a 
monotheistic creed, declaratory of the fiiith left to Parsees by Zoroaster 
and of that prophet’s divine commission. At the last knot the priest 
says, ‘ Perform good actions, and abstain from evil ones,’ and hence¬ 
forward the young Zoroastrian is responsible for himself. The knots 
in, the kmti represent to him vows of Truth and Charity with such 
other virtues as he may from time to time desire, and he says his 
prayers upon this sacred cord many times a day. It will thus be seen 
that, though devoid of that asceticism which characterises Brahminism, 
Zoroastrianism is a beautiful ministry to truth and goodness, and 
nothing is too small to take part in this service. Life is represented 
as a contest with the powers of darkness, and man is encouraged to 
range himself on the side of light. 

To turn now to things educational. The Parsees have always 
happily been blessed with intelligence. In the days when their 
language was Persian, and their location the land of their origin, 
they had a literature worth possessing. Sir John Malcolm tells how 
the men repairing his tents at Ispahan sang mystical odes of Hafiz. 
Poetic sensibility is independent of rank or education with them, as 
with most Orientals. But Persian poetry has long ago been ex¬ 
pounded to the uninitiated, and we know now that the warm tropical 
glow, the rich imagery, the soft accents which delight the ear, only 
veil the deepest and most mystical of philosophical longings. 

The language of the Parsees in India is Ouzerathi, varied slightly 
from the language of that province; the building up of a Persian 
literature is thus, alas ! more or less forsaken. The Translation Com¬ 
mittee does some good work in Guzerathi, and Zoroastrian research 
has of late years been solidly aided ])y many Parsee scholars. 

The education of a Parsee compasses the ordinary stages. He 
begins, perhaps, at a Guzerathi school, or with tutors at home. 
High schools and colleges or a University course in England next 
await him; but many Parsees give their children an entirely English 
education. They^do not, like the Hindus, lose caste by crossing the 
waters. As to statutes and such like, the University and Her Majesty's 
inspectors make excellent provision. Schools, both primary and high, 
are under Government supervision, and though much remains to be 
rectified in the manner of imparting instruction, any visitor to India 
would, I doubt not, marvel that education sliould have made such 
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rapid strides in comparatively so short a time. India walks with 
large steps in this as in other things, and anomalies crowd upon 
us: a University open in all its branches to women, and the strict 
purdah system; the highest philosophical enlightenment, and the 
superstitions of a temple to Kali. But then, like the vegetable life 
around us in India, we are not all winter or all summer at the same 
time; we are not all young together in mental any more than in 
physical development—the orthodox must hold to the old ways, and 
who can say but that this very conservatism is not the ballast of 
India, acting as a wholesome restraint to rashness, and keeping us 
from outstripping ourselves ? 

As to women and girls, it is customary for people outside India 
to mMS together the peoples who inhabit it, and to talk of ‘ the poor 
downtrodden women of India,’ and much s^^mpathy is spent, and 
some imagination, on the troubles which are supposed to assail them. 
With the Parsees, we start with a difference, however, for they do 
not shut up their women behind the purdah, nor does their early 
history warrant any such custom. The Avesta has‘a delightful 
sketch of Iranian women—how they wove, and spun, and read, and 
rode, and drew the bow, and ruled their households. They combined 
all the elements necessary for a woman’s education; they were 
companionable to their husbands and yet domestic ; and so great was 
their spiritual importance in the Iranian family that they were 
allowed to partake in the sacred rites, and their names were invoked 
together with those of masculine saints and deities. This will be 
refreshing to such as are accustomed to hear Manu declare that he 
who does not pay his debts will be bora again as ‘ a slave, a servant, 
a quadruped, or a woman ’—significant category! 

The Parsees of to-day may be said to have retained most of these 
good traditions; their womenkind are treated with respect and 
deference, and if we fail to be as great a power as the Iranian lady, it 
is doubtless because we do not better use the aids which fall to us. 
Like the early Iranian, the Parsee child takes the sacred vows at about 
seven years of age; she goes to school or has her governesses. Too 
often (in orthodox families) her parents stop her education at fifteen 
or sixteen; she comes out; she travels with her parents to the 
different hill-stations, in pursuit of the season; she is marriageable. 
The dastur of the family puts her down in his list of marriageable 
girls, together with a description of her personal attractions, mental 
and physical, and the amount of dowry which her father is prepared 
to give with her. This last is purely supplemental, and arrives at its 
largest figure when ugliness and brainlessness predominate. Nor is 
character omitted in the computation—a bad temper is equated in 
sound coin of Her Majesty’s empire. If beautiful or otherwise attrac¬ 
tive, her father feels justified in concluding that his daughter need 
no bush. Choice is pain; he will not dazzle the young aspirant by 
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too many attractions, although when the suitor has appeared the 
father is not loth to dower heavily. A Zoroastrian is by no means 
a miser; he loves to do handsomely that to which he sets his hand. 
The dastur, omniscient being, possesses an equally significant list of 
marriageable young men, with a forecast as to their prospects in their 
profession or otherwise; these lists, as will be* imagined, make excel¬ 
lent literature for the respective parents. They are Iranian enough, 
however, to let the persons concerned manage for themselves the real 
business of the wooing. The parents content themselves with making 
opportunities, and directing the tastes of the younger generation, and 
compulsion is rarely necessary, whether because the child is docile— 
who knows ? 

One cannot regret any system which retains authority in an age 
when liberty whether much or little is likely to prove baneful; still I 
must confess to being intensely amused at the marriage lists I have 
seen, and the arithmetical exactitude of the equations. One wonders, 
too, why ‘ accomplished ’ should take so much off a dower when it 
means what it does mean in India, for most Parsee girls, alas!—a 
little music, bad enough to be painful, a little painting, an acquaint¬ 
ance with English and French. This last is often put to no further 
use than the reading of lachrymose novels, for there is no one 
in a Parsee household who will trouble to suggest better. The 
domestic part of the girl’s education is not neglected, certainly 
(though she no longer minds her spinning-wheel as in Iranian 
days), and Parsee ladies are always peculiarly gentle and home- 
loving, showing to best advantage in their families. Poems sing 
the praises of the warlike Cfurdafrid, firm in saddle and practised 
in the fight, who vanquished Sorab, the son of Rustum, whom 
no man could withstand (Firdusi). Perhaps beside her Parsee 
ladies are too little active; at any rate one longs for something— 
poverty perhaps, or the devotion to some idea, however exaggerated, 
which will rouse us out of our lethargy to prove ourselves worthy of 
our origin—emancipators of Indian women, builders of an Indian 
literature, reformers of Indian abuses—what not ? We are so placed 
as to invite action ; united and small, our lives must touch each 
other’s; the treasures of the University are at our feet; India, with 
its beautiful sunsets, its luxuriant hills, its wild wastes, its demon- 
haunted caverns, its ancient literature, its differing peoples and 
minds, is at hand to supply our imaginations; beauty, in God’s 
work and in man’s work, is around us; the result of various civilisa¬ 
tions is with us to influence us; looking on lovely things with a 
trained and understanding eye, our minds ought to grow beautiful. 
We might fulfil that for which the prophet said Zoroastrians were 
bom—to add to the sum of goodness in the world, and diminish the 
power of Ahreman, the Evil Spirit. 

Perhaps one mistake made in the education of a Parsee girl is 
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that the religious and emotional side of her nature is not sufficiently 
developed. Women have for long left the praying to the men. 
Some effort has of late been made to bring back the ancient 
times, when men and women had equal religious duties. Com¬ 
pare Zoroaster’s prayer to Ahura Mazda, ‘ that the virtuous and 
noble Hataosa, the wife of King Vishtaspa, may exert herself to 
help in propagating among her sex the moral and spiritual culture 
of which he was the great pioneer and founder ’ (Yt. ix. 25, xvii. 46). 
So Professor Darmesteter says ; ‘ The moral victory of Zoroastrianism 
is the work of a woman, and no picture of women is nobler and 
higher than that drawn in the Avesta.’ She helped her husband to 
suppress evil and propitiate the gods; she was trained in aU truth, 
righteousness, and justice, and after this life was found worthy to be 
invoked among the saints. 

Of Zoroastrianism itself much has been said and written; we all 
know that the sun and fire and light are to a Zoroastrian only the 
greatest exhibition of the power of a deity. Pure Zoroastrianism is 
simply a beautiful form of Theism. The fire temple, with its priest 
for ever feeding the sacred flame, the incense of the people’s prayers 
continually ascending to Ood, has no touch of heathenism, or of 
anything but what is refined and beautiful. All that is wanted now 
is what Mr. Arnold calls Hebraism or Judaism; we have enough of 
Hellenism and to spare. The unity of Zoroastrianism is noticeable. 
The people did indeed divide into Kudmis and Shehenshais, but the 
difference was only as to the date of the last Persian king. It does 
not exist in Persia, and even among Indian Zoroastrians is of no 
practical importance whatever. The sects intermarry, and are on 
the friendliest terms, retaining the distinction merely so as not to 
embarrass old records. 

To view religion now in its concrete aspect and in its relation to 
the life of a Parsee. At a child’s birth the protecting angels are 
invoked, prayers are offered in the fire temples, the astrologer is 
consulted, the child’s name sugg('sted (for the goddess of Fate does 
not write visibly on the blank paper laid ready for its use beside the 
bed of the young infant). Then comes th(i time for his admission to 
the privileges of his race : the investiture with the sndra and kicsti, 
already explained. The next occasion for a ceremony is a marriage— 
full, as all Eastern ceremonies, of symbolism. It is worth noticing that 
the marriage knot is a sevenfold cord—seven bc*ing a sacred number 
among the Parsees; the concluding ceremony is also peculiar—the 
walk round the sacred fire, indicati\(‘ of a desire to make religion the 
centre of their joint lives, with all that fire symbolises of purity and 
holiness and light. The liturgy is interesting—Ahura Mazda is 
invoked for happiness. Then follows the curious and quaintly 
detailed marriage blessing, compassing many sides of life. A fool is 
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evidently not easily suffered. ‘ May you be brilliant ’; exhortations 
to virtue and piety succeed this, with excellent maxims for daily 
life: ‘ Do nothing without mature consideration; ’ ‘ Avoid being 
angry; ’ ‘ Be courteous, sweet-tongued, and kind; ’ * Do not indulge 
in scandal; ’ ‘Do not quarrel with the revengeful; ’ and, what 
certainly does credit to the appreciation of knowledge, ‘Do not 
co-operate with the ill-informed.’ ‘ Speak in an assembly after 
mature consideration ’ may be enjoined on occasions other than a 
marriage. Also, ‘ In no way annoy your mother.’ Then are invoked 
the thirty angels for their respective virtues, and final blessings 
that thoughts, words, and actions may be good dismiss the patient 
couple. 

The funeral rites are peculiar to Persia. The Parsees will not 
burn or bury their dead, because they consider a dead body impure, 
and they will not suffer themselves to defile any of the elements. 
They therefore expose their corpses to vultmes, a method revolting 
perhaps to the imagination, but one which commends itself to all 
those who are acquainted therewith. And, after all, one sees nothing 
but the quiet white-robed procession (white is mourning among the 
Parsees) following the bier to the Tower of Silence. At the entrance 
they look their last on the dead, and the corpse-bearers—a caste of 
such—carry it within the precincts, and lay it down, to be finally dis¬ 
posed of by the vultures which crowd the Tower. And why should 
the swoop of a flock of white birds be more revolting than what 
happens in a grave ? 

Meanwhile, and for three days after, the priests say constant 
prayers for the departed, for his soul is supposed not to leave the 
world till the fourth day after death. On the fourth day there is the 
Uthanna ceremony, when large sums of money are given away in 
memory of the departed. The liturgy in use is a series of funeral 
sermons by Zoroaster. 

Of superstitions, the Parsees have had more than they retain. 
Connected with burial is the popular conception as to the efficacy of 
a dog’s gaze after death. Dogs are sacred, and supposed to guide the 
souls of the dead to heaven, and to ward off evil spirits ; hence it 
is customary to lead a dog into the chamber of death, that he may 
look at the corpse before it is carried to the Tower. 

Oriental scholars will miss the prominence of Parsee legislation. 
We have no Manu and no Koran. The Codes prepared by the 
Prophet seem to have been lost in early ages. Custom has guided 
therefore, and the Panchayet had the final decision in disputes. The 
first Panchayet was a self-constituted council of the influential 
members of the community. It was the court of justice in all causes, 
and any refusal to abide by its decrees was punished by excom¬ 
munication, and, what would have delighted Bentham, public beating 
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with shoes. About the eighteenth century the Panchayet received 
Government recognition, but it was reconstructed in 1787, in con¬ 
sequence of quarrels and the oppression of the members. In its new 
form it consisted of six priests and six laymen, and it worked well. 
It passed regulations about such matters as the manner of mourning; 
e.g. they were not to cry in assemblies, or beat their breasts, or in¬ 
dulge in any excessive grief. So with sumptuary regulations as to 
feasts and fasts. Such a body dejiended for its efficiency entirely on 
the strength of the members composing it. As soon as the older 
ones died out, and weaker men came to rule, the Panchayet ceased 
to have any effect. Persons were respected in the distribution of 
punishment, and many wicked flourished unmolested. As a result 
it ceased to exist in 1836, and has since then been no more than 
trustee for the charitable funds of the community. Thus bereft 
of a governing body, the Parsees solicited Government aid, and 
after much inquiry and discussion two Acts were passed—the Parsee 
Succession Act and the Parsee Marriage and Divorce Act, 1865. 
Moreover, the Parsee Matrimonial Courts have taken the place of the 
old Panchayet in the matters they consider, and of the constitution 
and procedure of this court the curious will find ample explanation 
in the report of Sir J. Arnold’s commission. 

It remains to add something by way of apology. I have been 
hampered by the thought that much that I can say must be 
common knowledge. Moreover, I have tried to avoid what could be 
found in books. All that was possible was to glance at the Parsees 
as they appear in their daily life in India. We find an anomalous 
little body of people, with a history and a philosophy, planted in a 
small comer of Western India—themselves in a way both Western 
and Eastern—and thus forming a bridge between the continents. 
Western in progressive thought, in education, and in social cus¬ 
toms ; Eastern in location, in birth, in imagination, and religion, 
and working in what was a foreign country in the most perfect 
harmony with the people and their rulers. Always loyal to Her 
Majesty’s Empire, they may be said to be interpreters to the East of 
the Western spirit, while the most cordial relations exist between 
them and the other races in India. Their religion has found many 
expounders and defenders ; all must acknowledge its beauty, its free¬ 
dom from superstition, its high moral ideals, its charming symbolism. 
In education and social customs we find them almost European. 

And now the tale is told. We have seen the Parsee as he stands 
before the priest in that early solemn moment of his life when he is 
named by the name of his Prophet; we have met him in public 
and private life; we have watched as his hands were bound with that 
seve^old cord; then, when the last rites came to be performed, we 
listened to the chanting of the funeral dirge, and saw the white- 
robed procession winding to the Silent Tower ; and, as they lift him 
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gently to where his foot has never trod, let us turn aside to the 
hearth and the sandal-wood, that to Ahura Mazda may ascend from 
us the prayer that the three days may not yet have elapsed, but 
that even now the spirit of that dead Persia, which once reached so 
far westward, may rise to inspire her representatives in India with 
desire and strength, that we may effect our true destiny handed down 
to us by the Prophet, through the ages—even to widen the skirts 
of light, and make the struggle with darkness narrower. 

CORXELIA SORABJI. 
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NEW WAYS WITH OLD OFFENDERS 


Few fields of historical research are more fertile or more fascinating 
than the annals of the Criminal Law. I do not refer now to such 
antiquarian curiosities as ‘ comj)urgation,’ ‘ ordeal,’ or ‘ wager of battle,' 
nor to the barbarities of its early procedure, which (down to the year 
1836) denied to a man accused of felony the right of being defended 
by counsel. I refer to much later times, and esj)ecially to the recent 
developments of our penal system. As members of a civilised com¬ 
munity, we all recognise the value of social order, but how many of 
us are familiar with the mechanism by which the powers that make 
for righteousness control those that make for anarchy and plunder ? 

Even a superficial inquiry into our penal system bristles with 
problems of enormous interest to the philo.sopher, the jurist, and the 
statesman. Here are some of them. What is crime as distinguished 
from immorality, or, to put it differently, when does the infraction of 
the moral law become an injury to society of which the State 
ought to take cognisance? What is the leading idea underlying 
punishment? Is it to give pain, to deter, or to reform? If it is 
a combination of all three, what are their relative proportions ? What 
is the best way of checking relapse into crime and the manufacture 
of the habitual criminal? ifow far ought a previous conviction 
to affect the sentence pronounced for a secofnd or subsequent 
offence? Can any means be devised for making sentences more 
uniform ? All these questions confront us at the outset. Some of 
them may be decisively answered by reference to our criminal 
statutes and our prison regulations. Others are not so easily dis¬ 
posed of, for they belong to the region of opinion. In the course of 
this paper I shall touch upon them all, and as nearly as may be in the 
above order. 


I 

In the early stages of civilisation the domain of crime and the 
domain of immorality were not distinguishable. An examination of 
the decalogue shows this. The fifth, seventh, and tenth command¬ 
ments are addressed to breaches of the moral law, as it is understood 
at the present day; the sixth, eighth, and ninth to breache.s of the 
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criminal law. The first batch would no more find a place in a modem 
penal code than would the second in a'modem pulpit discourse. The 
one set of rules has in process of time become differentiated from 
the other. If it is asked, Where do you draw the line ? the reply is, 
There is no absolute line. It varies in different countries^ and in 
different ages of the world’s history. Thus of the ten crimes 
which the Jewish law punished with stoning, nine have long ceased 
to be such, and the tenth (rape) has wholly changed its character.. 
Instead of being an offence against property, it has become an 
offence against the person. 

But we may go further. What is a crime in one country is some¬ 
times only a civil injury in another. In ancient Rome, for example, 
theft was regarded not as a crime, but as a wrong done to an indi¬ 
vidual for which compensation, on a greatly enlarged scale, was exacted 
in money. In England, there are at this day libels and assaults which 
may be made the subject either of criminal or civil proceedings at 
the option of the person aggrie\'ed. And we may conjecture that this 
was at one time true of all misdemeanours, technically so called, from 
the fact that when this class of case is to be tried the accused is 
styled ‘ defendant ’ in the oath administered to the jury, as if he were 
a party to a civil action. 

Again, the tablets of the moral law ha\e been long ago written 
up, no addition to them having been made since the establishment of 
Christianity. The criminal law contracts and expands .in obedience 
to the march of public opinion. As an instance of its contraction, 
take the statutes passed in 1871 and 1875 for.the protection of trade 
unions. As an instance of its expansion, take the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1885, which, by raising the age of consent to 
sixteen, converted into a punishable misdemeanour what had been 
until then only a moral delinquency. It is true that crimes are 
usually immoral acts, but they are not universally so, nor are they 
jiunished as such. For example, neglect to repair a highway or a 
sea wall is technically a crime, and may be made the subject of indict¬ 
ment, but sins rather against public con^'enience than against the 
moral law. Nowadays an immoral act is j)unished only as a crime 
when it involves an outrage on person or property. 

Further, the criminal law, unlike the moral law, deals exclusively 
with external acts ; with what the hand does, not with what the heart 
prompts. Hence it has little to say to motive. An act of which 
the motive may be bad, and which is, therefore, so far immoral, may 
be entirely harmless socially, and altogether outside the pale of the 
criminal law. An act of which the motive may be good, .and which 
is, therefore, so far moral, may be very injurious to society, and for 
that reason become a crime. Squandering one’s patrimony at a 
gaming table is an instance of the first. Robbing one’s employer in 
order to maintain one’s family is an instance of the second. What 
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the criminal law takes account of is not motive, but intention, a very 
different thing both in law and in logic. If A kills B with the in¬ 
tention to do so, he is pnmd facie guilty of murder, and it matters 
not whether his motive was to jDut out of the way a villain of whom 
society is well rid, or merely to transfer with greater ease that villain’s 
purse to his own breeches-pocket. The presence or absence of motive 
is useful as throwing light on the intention, but it is for the intention 
(e.g. to kill or to steal), as manifested by the overt act, and not for 
the motive or final cause, that criminal punishment is awarded. 

The catalogue of Crime, although not invariable, as is the cata¬ 
logue of the Moralities, has been pretty constant for a good many 
years. Its bulk is contained in five consolidating statutes passed in 
1801. Of these the Act relating to offences against the person, the 
Act relating to offences against property (commonly called the 
Larceny Act), and the Act relating to forgery, are all founded on the 
ancient common law. The remaining two, the Malicious Mischief 
Act and the Coinage Act, are of statutory origin. The principal 
additions made since 1861 are the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
already mentioned, and sundry other Acts dealing with corrupt prac¬ 
tices at parliamentary and municipal elections, with fraudulent bank¬ 
ruptcies and fraudulent trade marks, and with the manufacture of 
explosive substances under circumstances of suspicion. By far the 
largest proportion of the total crime committed in Great Britain is 
made up of offences against property, unaccompanied by violence. 
Xext to these in frequency are forgery and offences against the 
currency, and next again, but of late years in considerably reduced 
numbers, offences against property, accompanied by violence. The 
offences enumerated in the three last classes are those to which 
habitual criminals are most addicted. 

Passing now from crimes to the persons convicted of them, how 
are these dealt with at the present day ? Half a century ago, as 
everybody knows, they were disposed of in very simple fashion. The 
State got rid of the mass of its criminals by shipping them off to 
some distant land. When after the War of Independence the Ameri¬ 
can colonies ceased to be open to us as a dumping-ground for our 
desperate or doubtful characters, the Australian colonies were resorted 
to. New South Wales was first tried, then Van Diemen’s Land. 
The convicts on their arrival were either put on Government works 
or assigned like slaves to private employers, whose commands could 
be enforced through the local magistrate by flogging and other 
degrading punishments. The effect of this system on both colonist 
and convict was extremely bad. After several investigations by 
Committees of the House of Commons, the Government decided to 
divide the duration of the sentence into two distinct parts, the first 
[Mirt to be spent at home, the remainder beyond seas. But the 
experiment did not last long, for the older Australian colonies, after 
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a few years, refused to take our convicts on any terms. Transportation 
to New South Wales ceased in 1840, to Van Diemen’s Land in 1852. 
Western Australia, having sustained a severe drain of its population 
by the rush to the gold-fields discovered in 1850 in other parts of 
that continent, continued to receive our convicts until 1867, when, 
yielding to the pressure brought to bear by its neighbours, it too 
closed its doors against us. 

I make no apology for having dwelt for a moment on what may 
appear to some to be ancient history, for although transportation has 
long become a thing of the past, it has left a large legacy behind it. 
Many of the experiments made in its later days with a view to reform 
the condition of the ‘ transportee ’ are now part and parcel of the 
system of Penal Servitude, by which it has been superseded. The 
experiments I refer to are these: —(a) The separate confinement 
system. (&) The probationary stage system, (c) The system of 
conditional release. Separate confinement, as a preliminary stage, 
which every convict must pass through, was first tried in Pentonville, 
which was opened in 1842 as a pre-transportation prison. Millbank, 
opened twenty years earlier and since demolished (its work being now 
done by Wormwood Scrubbs), was used for the same purpose. The 
period of such confinement was first fixed at eighteen months, but 
has since been reduced one half. Under the existing system all 
convicts, whether male or female, spend the first nine months of their 
sentences in complete isolation from their fellow-prisoners. The only 
places where they have the chance of seeing each other are the exer¬ 
cise ground and the chapel. During these nine months the male 
convict is employed in some industrial work, such as oakum-picking, 
mat-making, tailoring, or shoe-making, of a more or less remunerative 
kind. He is then transferred to one of our convict establishments 
at Aylesbury, Borstal, Dartmoor, Dover, Parkhurst, Portland, or 
Portsmouth. There he labours in restricted association with other 
convicts. If his strength permits, he is employed in clearing or re¬ 
claiming land, building breakwaters, or in similar undertakings. If it 
does not, he follows one or other of the trades which he has practised 
in the prison where he was first lodged. All female convicts are sent 
to Woking Prison, where they are put to laundry, or other work 
suited to their sex and age. 

In the year 1891-2 the total number of male convicts received 
into our convict prisons under fresh sentences was 613, and the total 
number of female convicts so received was 49. The proportion of 
males to females was, therefore, rather more than 12 to 1. 

From 1864 to 1891, the minimum sentence of penal servitude 
was a term of five years. By an Act of 1891, this minimum was 
reduced to three years. All convicts may, by industry and good 
conduct, pass through four progressive stages by means of a system 
of marks, said to have been invented by Archbishop Whately, and 
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first tried in Ireland. By this system they may obtain a remission 
of a portion of their sentences. This portion is, in the case of a male 
convict, by an order of the Home OflSce of August 1890, one-fourth 
of the whole term ; the nine months of solitary confinement, which 
was formerly excluded from the computation, being now reckoned in. 
If the industry or conduct fall short of the required standard, a re¬ 
mission may still be earned, but of less amount. 

Female convicts may gain a remission of one-third of their sen¬ 
tences, and when their sentence is for five years and upwards they may, 
nine months before the time for their release on ‘ license,’ be trans¬ 
ferred to establishments known as ‘ refuges,’ where they have greater 
liberty and employment of a more domestic kind, without, however, 
being able to leave. The ‘ refuges ’ near London which are officially 
recognised are the East End Eefuge near Finchley, the Elizabeth Fry 
Eefuge, and the London Female Preventive and Eeformatory Insti¬ 
tution.* 

A convict whose sentence is partially remitted under the Penal 
Servitude Act, 1864, which, as amended by later legislation, still re¬ 
mains in force, becomes the holder of a ‘ license ’ revocable on certain 
conditions specified on the back of it. These are that he shfill abstain 
from any violation of the law, shall not habitually as.sociate with 
notoriously bad characters, and shall not lead an idl(‘, dissipated life. 
He is also whilst this license lasts subject to Police Supervision, the 
nature of which is discussed in a note at the end of this article. 

The above rules apply to all sentences of penal servitude. Life 
sentences are specially (‘ousidered by the Home Secretary after 
the lapse of twenty year.s, and a remission is granted or withheld 
according to the circumstances of each case. 

Our convict prisons, of winch I have exclusively spoken up to 
this point, have always been under Government control. But not so 
our local prisons, where sentences of imprisonment, as distinguished 
from penal servitude, are carried out. These formerly belonged to 
local authorities, and in some instances to private persons. Thus, as 
late as 1877, the Marquis of Bristol claimed to be the proprietor of 
the prison at Bury, and as such to appoint the gaoler, or, as he is 
now called, the governor. Proprietary prisons wore known as ‘ fran¬ 
chise prisons,’ and were created such by royal grant, tvo great was 
the diversity of local prison administration that, down to quite recent 
time.s, precisely similar sentences were attended with very different 
degrees of punishment in different localities. The construction of 
the buildings varied; the dietaries varied; so did the quantity of 
the labour exacted; so did the rigour of the discipline. Charles 

* The conditional release, which had its origin in this country, has gratlually made 
its way throughont Europe, having been adopted successively by France, Germany, 
Denmark, Belgium, and Italy. It .also obtains in Au.stria, Norway, Sweden, and 
some of the United States. In Spain and Russia it is not made use of. 
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Eeade thus fairly describes these discrepancies in his well-known 
novel, It is Never Too Late to Mend — 

In some gaols (he writes) you may see the non-separate system; in others the 
separate and silent system ; in oftiers, a mixture of these : i.e. the hardened offenders 
kept separate, the improved ones allowed to mix; and these varieties are at the 
discretion of the magistrates, who settle within the legal limits each gaol’s system. 

Some of the minor borough prisons were disfigured by very glaring 
abuses. The prisoners awaiting trial, although presumed by law to 
be innocent, were associated with those already convicted. Juvenile 
olfenders were placed in close contact with adults steeped and 
hardened in crime. The Prison Acts, 1865 and 1877, were passed 
to remedy these defects, to reduce this chaos to order. By the Act 
of 1865 each prison was re(|uired to contain separate ceils, and to be 
lighted, warmed, and ventilated. By the Act of 1877, the whole of 
the 113 local prisons were taken over by the Government. Several 
were closed forthwith ; others have been closed since; and the total 
number is now only fifty-eight. Absolute uniformity reigns through¬ 
out them all, not only in respect of discipline, but also of diet and 
clothing. The inmates pass through progressive stages by means of 
a system of marks similar to tliat which obtains in penal servitude. 
These stages are four in number. In the first stage the prisoner 
sleeps on a plank bed, without a mattress, every night in the week; 
and, if sentenced to hard labour, he spends six to eight hours, 
according to his strength, in turning a hand-crank or in treading a 
wheel. This labour is called ‘ first-class hard labour,’ and was defined 
thirty years ago by a committee of medical experts as ‘ labour that 
visibly quickens the breath and opens the pores.’ The first stage 
continues until the prisoner has earned 224 marks. No more than 
eight marks can be earned in a day, so that this stage cannot last 
less than twenty-eight days. In the second stage the prisoner sleeps 
on a mattress five nights out of se\ en, and on a plank bed the other 
two. His labour is now of a less exacting character, resembling that 
undergone in the first nine months of penal servitude. It is called 
‘ second-class labour,’ and it continues, in one form or anothei’, till 
the end of the sentence. In the third stage, which can only be 
reached by earning another 224 marks, he sleeps on a mattress six 
nights a week, and on a plank bed the remaining night. In the 
fourth stage, only to be reached by the same process as the third, 
he sleeps on a mattress every night, has library books as well as 
books of instruction in his cell, and is allowed to write and receive 
one letter, and to have one visit, lasting at the outside twenty 
minutes, from his relations or friends. For each 672 fresh marks 
he earns whilst in this stage he may write and receive one additional 
letter, and may be visited once by his friends for the space of half 
an hour. 
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During this his progress towards freedom, the dietary of the 
prisoner remains constant, but varies as between prisoner and prisoner 
according to the length of his sentence. There are four classes of 
diet, the worst being known as No. 1, the-best as No. 4. The penal 
servitude convict is, on his reception into prison, placed on diet 
No. 4, and this is maintained throughout his term. In proportion to 
the marks earned by each prisoner, whether in a convict or a local 
prison, small gratuities are placed to his credit. These he receives 
on quitting the inison. In addition to these gratuities, the Prison 
Commissioners may, on the recommendation of the Visiting Com¬ 
mittee, order a sum of money not exceeding 21. to be paid to the 
prisoner himself, or to one or other of the certified Prisoners’ Aid 
Societies (of which there are some sixty or seventy working in con - 
nection with the English jnisons), on their undertaking to apply it 
for the prisoner’s benefit. Under the guidance of one or other of 
these societies the liberated prisoner may, if so minded, find work, and 
start again on the road to gain an honest livelihood. 

Now that all sentences are worked out at home, there is no 
essential distinction in kind between a sentence of penal servitude 
and a sentence of imprisonment,'^but there are important minor dif¬ 
ferences between the two, which it may be convenient to sum up : 

1. The maximum sentence of penal servitude is, necessarily, a 
life one. The minimum is a term of three years, the first nine 
months of whieh are usually passed in a local, and the remainder in 
a convict, prison. The maximum sentence of imprisonment is two 
years, the whole of which is passed in a local prison. The minimum 
sentence is a single day. As Assizes sentences date from the day on 
which the assizes open, and Sessions sentences from the day on which 
they are pronounced,Jthis last is equivalent to an immediate dis - 
charge. 

2. In penal servitude there is a possibility of a remission of a^ 
portion of the sentence, and this remission is the prisoner’s right if 
he can earn it by marks. In imprisonment there is no remission at 
all, unless the Crown thinks fit to grant one as a matter of grace. 

3. ‘ First-class hard labour ’ is never undergone by a prisoner 
sentenced to penal servitude unless he be punished sjDecially for » 
prison ofience. In imprisonment, whenever hard labour forms part 
of the sentence, hard labour of the first class has to be undergone for 
at least a month, and may have to be undergone for longer.* 

The next interesting change to be noticed is in the treatment of 

® The best guide to our prison system is The Pimithvwnt and Prevention of Crime, 
by Sir Edmund Du Cane, K.C.B. (Macmillan, 1885.) Sir E. Du Cane is Chairman, 
of Commissioners of Prisons, and also Chairman of Directors of Convict Prisons, and 
therefore speaks with authority. To him and to Captain IMce, R.N., Governor of 
Wormwood Sernbbs Prison, I beg to tender my especial thanks for valuable infor ¬ 
mation given and facilities afforded. 
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first offenders. Judges of Assize and Chairmen of Quarter Sessions 
have from time immemorial had the power to bind over a convicted 
person for a prescribed period to come up for judgment when 
called upon, as an alternative to sending him to prison. This power 
was, however, very sparingly used, as it was thought to savour of 
undue leniency. In 1879, a like power was conferred by statute on 
Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, but on these only. In 1886, 
Colonel Howard Vincent, M.P., formerly Chief of the Criminal 
Investigation Department, brought in a Bill to extend the operation 
of the Act of 1879 to Assize Courts and Quarter Sessions. In order 
to get over the objection on tlie score of undue leniency, the Bill 
proposed to subject the first offenders dealt with under it to ‘ Police 
Supervision,’ thus putting them on the same footing as holders of a 
license under the Penal Servitude Acts. The Police Supervision 
clause was, however, struck out in Committee, so that the BiU as 
passed (in 1887) was only a confirmation by statute of the powers 
already possessed at common law. The leading section of this Act 
is worth transcribing, if only as a specimen of parliamentary 
drafting: 

In any case in which a person is convicted of larceny or false pretences, or any 
other offence punishable with not more than two years’ imprisonment, before any 
Court, and no previous conviction is proved against him, if it appears to the Court 
before whom he is so convicted that, regal’d being had to the youth, character, and 
antecedents of the offender, to the trivial nature of the offence, and to any extenuat¬ 
ing circumstances under which the offence was committed, it is expedient that the 
offender be released on probation of good conduct, the Court may, instead of 
sentencing him at once to any punishment, direct that he be released on his enter¬ 
ing into a recognisance, with or without sureties, and during such period as the 
Court may direct, to appear and receive judgment when called upon, and in the 
meantime to keep the peace and be of good behaviour.-* 

By a circular issued from the Home Office in 1892, county 
magistrates were recommended to avail themselves of the section just 
quoted more freely than they had hitherto done. This advice was 


’ If this section be construed according to its terms, the whole of the circum¬ 
stances enumerated in ii must be present before the Act can be applied. But tliis 
would be contrary to the preamble, which recites that ‘ it is cxisedicnt to make pro¬ 
vision for cases wlierc the reformation of the person convicted of first offences may, 
by reason of the offender's youth or the trivial nature of the offence, be brought about 
without imprisonment.’ It would also lead to an absuni result. SSuppose the 
prisoner to be joung, his offence trivial, and the circumstances extenuating, is the 
Court to be precluded from applying the Act because it cannot get at his antecedents ! 
The true view appears to be thiit, although the conjunction ‘ and' is used, the enu¬ 
meration is intended to be disjmiciire—tbat is to say, that each of the things men¬ 
tioned may bo regarded separately by the Court, and notwithstanding that tlic others 
are absent. But even this construction must not be taken too literally, for how can 
the ‘ antecedents ’ of a man be dissociated from his ‘ character,’ seeing tJiat they go 
to make it up ? 
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justified by the. encouraging fact that a return made to Parliament 
in the previous year showed that out of 2,530 persons to whom, 
during the three years 1888-90, the Act had been applied in the 
INfetropolitan and five large provincial Police districts, only 169, or 6 6 
per cent., had been called upon to appear and receive judgment, or 
were known to have been convicted of a fresh offence. Whether the 
scheme of this Act can be improved upon, I shall consider in the 
second part of this paper. 

The last improvement I shall here notice is the treatment of the 
second offender and the habitual criminal. The law has for centuries 
acted on the rule that second oflences should be punished more 
severely than first. J3enefit of clergy, that grotesque solvent of the 
rigour of our old Draconian legislation w'hich visited nearly every 
felony with death, could only be claimed once, those who claimed it 
being branded on the brawn of the thumb, to ensure their being 
identified if they got again into trouble. The strange fiction that all 
laymen who could read were elerl<s in holy orders and so entitled to 
‘plead their clergy’ was abolished in 1827 ; ])ut the legi.s]ature con¬ 
tinued to mark its sense of the greater heinousuess of a second offence 
by raising the standard of jninishineiit for it. Provision to tlie like 
effect is made by the Larceny and Coinage Acts of 1861. The Pre¬ 
vention of Crimes Act, 1871, carries the rule still further. When a 
man has been convicted a second time of an offence falling within one 
or other of the descriptions mentioned in the note, * the whole attitude 
of the (State towards that man undergoes a change, lie is no longer en¬ 
titled to the presumption of innocence, which is made in favour of persons 
who have not been found guilty before. He is liable to be sentenced 
to a year’s imprisonment with hard labour, if within seven years after 
the expiration of his last sentence it is shown that there are reason¬ 
able grounds for believing that he is getting his living by dishonest 
means, or he lays himself open to suspicion in other ways specified 
in the Act. The first suggestion of these precautions came from 
that ardent humanitarian, Mr. jMatthew Davenport Hill, Eecorder of 
Birmingham, as maybe seen by referring to his charges to the Grand 
Jury of 18.50 and 1851. 

It is not possible to do more here than allude to the benefits 
derived from the establishment of Keformatories, as a substitute for 
imprisonment, in the cases of convicted children under sixteen, and 
of Industrial Schools for unconvicted children under fourteen. These 

(1) Uttering false or counterfeit coin of the realm of any kind. (2) Possessing 
counterfeit gold or silver coin. (3) Obtaining goods by false pretences. (4) Con- 
fipiring to defraud. (3) Being found by night armed or with housebreaking imple¬ 
ments, or under other like circumstances, importing an intention to commit burglary 
or some other felony. 
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institutions, created and sustained entirely by voluntary effort, were 
formally recognised by the State in 1854, and are now as firmly 
settled in our midst as if they were State founded and State supported. 
The principle underlying them is that which Beccaria proclaimed to 
all Europe in the latter half of the last century. Eeceived as entirely 
original then, it has since become a commonplace: ‘ E meghor 
prevenire i delitti che punirli,’ ‘ It is better to prevent than to punish 
crime.’ But this is only part of the whole. There is another and 
complementary principle: ‘ In order to prevent crime it is necessary 
to punish it.’ These two principles lie at the root of all our schemes 
of compulsory education and all our methods of prison discipline. 


II 

Sucli being an outline of our present penal system, let us now 
inquire whether any improvements can be made in it. To limit the 
investigation, I shall confine myself to three points. 1. What is the 
true measure of criminal punishment? 2. What weight should be 
given to a previous conviction when sentencing for a second offence? 
3. Can any means be devised for making sentences more uniform ? 

1. For upwards of two thousand years men have disputed (and they 
will probably continue to dispute) as to what should be the end of 
human punishment. Plato discourses on it in the Protagoras and 
the Gorgias, Aristotle in the Ethics ; Cicero and Seneca are not silent 
on the subject. Paulus and Ulpian treat of it in the Digest, and the 
patristic theologians discuss it at length in reference both to this world 
and to the next. I shall not, for obvious reasons, embark on this sea 
of controversy, but shall restrict myself to the modest and practical 
question, What is the measure of criminal punishment according to 
English law ? To begin with, it is I think demonstrable that this 
measure is not the measure of the moral wrong done. If it were, 
an attempt to murder would be considered as equivalent to actual 
murder. This is, in fact, the case in I’rance by an express provision 
of the Code Penal, Art. 2. But with us it is otherwise, no sentence 
of death for such an attempt having been permitted to be ‘recorded,’ 
much less pronounced in open court, since 1861. floral wrong may 
be a factor in the measure of criminal punishment, but it is not the 
dominant factor. The measure which our law primarily regards is 
ilce injury done to social ordei', that is to say, to the community 
of which the offending person is a member. I am aware that, in 
saying this, I am differing from so considerable a philosopher and 
jurist as Sir James F. Stephen. In an admirable chapter on ‘ Crimes 
and Punishments ’ in the second volume of his History of the 
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Criminal Law he expresses himself thus: ‘ The sentence of the law 
is to the moral sentiment of the public in relation to any offence 
what a seal is to hot wax. It converts into a permanent final judg¬ 
ment what might otherwise be a transient sentiment.’ A similar 
opinion was enunciated in the same year (1883) by Sir Edward 
(then Lord Justice) Fry in a contribution to this Review, and was 
supported by one of those closely reasoned arguments which won 
for him, during his fifteen years of office, the admiration of the 
Rench and the Bar. He there discusses the relative values of the 
several criteria of punishment commonly put forward, viz. (1) the 
magnitude of the mischief done to the individual injured; (2) the 
magnitude of the mischief done to the community at large; (3) the re¬ 
pressive effect of the example as regards others; (4) the reformation 
of the offender. He first shows, and shows conclusively, that each of 
these, taken by itself, is an insufficient guide. He next maintains 
that, taken all together, they are only ‘ secondary or collateral to the 
main idea.’ That idea, according to him, is ‘the adaptation of 
suffering to sin,’ ‘ the adjustment of pain to vice.’ His contention is 
that in the apportionment of penalties we should have regard 
‘ primarily and directly to the moral nature of the offence,’ and should 
assign pain and suffering in as close a proportion as is possible to its 
moral wickedness. 

If this doctrine were universally acted on, sentences pronounced 
for the same crime, in the same locality, instead of being made more 
uniform would drift more widely apart than they do now. That 
each man has a different standard of morality for others, regulated 
more or less by what he is himself inclined to, is as old as Hudibras. 
Imagine every judge or magistrate guiding himself mainly by his 
own sense of what that standard should be. How can he probe the 
depth of motive ? What does he know about the prisoner in the 
dock, his inborn and transmitted defects, his surroundings, his tempta¬ 
tions, and aU the other things that make the degree of his immorality 
greater or less ? I do not, let me repeat, affirm that the moral aspect 
of the offence ought to be entirely excluded. What I do venture to 
affirm is that the high authorities just quoted have over-estimated 
the value of that aspect, and that Paley, Bentham, and Feuerbach 
were right when they maintained that criminal justice should 
be chiefly preventive—preventive, that is, not only as regards 
the individual incriminated, but also as regards others who might 
feel disposed to copy his bad example. Conceive, by way of illustra¬ 
tion, a locality in which a particular class of crime is, for the time 
being, rife. If ‘ regard were had primarily and directly to the moral 
nature of the offence,’ the prevalence of the crime must be looked on 
as an extenuating circumstance, for an immoral act is less blame¬ 
worthy when the general moral tone is low than when it is high. 
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Yet it may be expedient to award a more severe punishment in the 
case of a locally prevailing crime than in the case of a crime graver 
morally, but rare and exceptional in the district where it is com¬ 
mitted. It is by reference to this principle that we best explain 
the paradox that larceny and embezzlement are classed as ‘ felonies,’ 
whilst perjury, false pretences, and conspiracy to defraud, offences 
quite as immoral but not so common, are classed as ‘ misdemeanours.’ 

Banging the factors of a criminal sentence according to their 
relative weights, the order appears to me to be this. Preventive 
justice first, reformatory justice second, and retributive justice a bad 
third. Ketributive justice is only admitted in aid of reformatory 
justice—when, for instance, the circumstances of aggravation are 
such as to show that a longer time than usual must elapse before 
the criminal is brought to a sense of his crime and before the re¬ 
formatory process can set in. It should never fill the first place 
in the mind of the judge when he is considering the length of the 
sentence. 

Whilst the Retributionist School is at one extremity of the line, 
the Philanthropist School is at the other. The philanthropists de¬ 
clare—I quote from a paper by Mr. Charles Hopwood, Recorder of 
Liverpool, in the New Revieiu of last June—that ‘ the claims of flesh 
and blood are too little regarded,’ that ‘ solitary confinement is mad¬ 
dening,’ and ‘ meagre diet starvation to many.’ As to police super¬ 
vision, when ordered by the Court under the Act of 1871, the disciples 
of this same school hold it in abhorrence, and it is not clear that 
they do not eijually condemn it when imposed as a condition of a 
ticket-of-leave. The philanthropist says—I again quote from Mr. 
Hopwood—‘ Cherish sympathy with the prisoner as much as consider¬ 
ation for the prosecutor. Give him the least punishment the case 
fully considered admits of. Don’t be misled by the desire to make a 
public example of him.’ The retributionist says—I quote from Sir 
James F. Stephen—‘ The criminal law proceeds upon the principle 
that it is morally right to hate criminals, and it confirms and justifies 
that sentiment by inflicting upon criminals punishments which ex¬ 
press it.’ Strange as it may seem, these two schools do not differ 
essentially from each other. Both err, as it seems to me, by attach¬ 
ing undue importance to the individual or personal element. The 
retributionist magnifies the personality of the judge; the philanthro¬ 
pist that of the prisoner. The one requires to be reminded that a 
Court of Justice is not the ATcegerent of the Deity; the other that 
it is not a charitable institution. 

2. As regards the weight to be given to a previous conviction, 
there is an equally striking diversity of opinion. Some judges 
of the High Court hold that each crime should be regai’ded on 
its own merits (or rather demerits), and that, unless an Act of 
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Parliament happens to direct the contrary, the fact of a previous 
conviction should be altogether ignored. Others hold that, when 
a man has once been in prison and commits a crime a second 
time, he should receive a sentence greatly in excess of what would be 
awarded him if he were a first offender. Intermediate to these is 
the view advocated by Sir Ifenry Hawkins. That most experienced 
criminal judge has lately told us that he adopts the following method. 
He first determines what he conceives to be the reasonable sentence 
for the ofifence proved, irrespective of any special circumstances either 
of aggravation or of extenuation. This he arrives at by a‘ process 
which goes on in his own mind, without, as it would seem, much 
regard being had to the maximum punishment fixed by the law. 
He then takes, or abstains from taking, a second mental step, 
according as the previous character of the offender is good or bad. 
If it is good, he reduces the sentence thus provisionally reached to 
some lower point in the scale. If it is bad, he makes no such re¬ 
duction. A previous conviction he regards as establishing a bad 
character, so that when this has been proved, the sentence, as first 
determined on, is allowed to stand. To obviate all risk of misinter¬ 
pretation, let Sir Henry speak for himself: 

A man is charged before one Court with a petty larceny, the punishment for 
which ought under no circumstances to be more tlian a three months’ imprisonment, 
but simply because he has had the misfortune to be convicted and punished before 
for similar trifling thefts he is sent to penal servitude. Another Court under pre~ 
cisely smilnr circiunstnnces will award merely the outside punishment reasonably due 
to the particular theft, viz. at the outside the three months' vnprisonment, takiny no 
further heed ofjmvious convictions than to treat them as disentitlimj the offender to 
the amount of mitigation to tchich previous good conduct would reasonably have e^ititled 
him. . . . The one or the other has but imperfect knowledge of, and takes an en*o- 
neous view of, the true principles upon which punishment ought to be awarded. 
The one thinks that the true principle is to award only the pnnishnumt due to the 
particular crime with which it is dealing, mitigating that punishment if mitigating 
circumstances exist: the other that the particular crime is aggravated by the pre¬ 
vious conviction, and that, therefore, penal servitude should be awarded.® 

It cannot be doubted by any one who has taken the i)ains to follow 
the recent sentences pronounced by this distinguished judge, that he 
works by the rule contained in the passage which is liere (for the 
sake of clearness) printed in italics. 

Here then, again, there are three schools, each of which attaches 
a diflferent weight to a first conviction when determining the sentence 
for the second. School No. 1 ignores the previous conviction entirely. 
School No. 2 treats it as a ground for seriously augmenting the sen¬ 
tence. School No. 3, compounding with the other two, treats it as 
depriving the offender of the benefit of the mitigation of sentence to 


“ yew Review, June 1893. 
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which it deems him, in ordinary circumstances, to be rightfully 
entitled. Another most able member of the Bench, apparently a 
disciple of School No. 1, was lately reported as having thus addressed 
a female prisoner found guilty of some small theft, against whom in 
the marked calendar stood some twenty or thirty previous convic¬ 
tions :—‘ It is plain that you are an incorrigible woman, and that no 
sentence I can pronounce upon you will have the slightest effect in 
reforming you. I shall therefore send you to prison for two months.’ 
Such an instance of judicial leniency must have caused the heart of 
the Recorder of Liverpool (and of many an habitual offender) to leap 
for joy. A disciple of School No. 2 would have probably given this 
veteran thief three years’ penal servitude, or imprisonment for eigh¬ 
teen months at least. 

The war against relapse into crime has been nowhere so scientific¬ 
ally carried on as in France. Numerous treatises on the subject have 
appeared in Paris during the last twenty years, the latest, in 1892, 
by M. Louis Andre (Th6orie d'ensemhle et commentaire d6taill6 des 
lots 'preventives on repressives de In recidive). The most recent 
legislation is in 1891, and it is due to the labours of M. Berenger, 
who introduced the first draft of his Bill into the Senate in 1892. 
Its history may be stated in a few words. The French penal code, 
as far back as 1810, assigned a minimum, as well as a maximum, 
punishment to each offence. This minimum was subsequently 
(1832) watered down by the formal statutory recognition of ‘ extenuat¬ 
ing circumstances,’ which tallowed the judges a wide margin, but not 
so wide as to admit of the accused escaping prison altogether, if 
his offence was punishable with imprisonment. The law of 1891, 
usually designated, after its author, la lol Berenger, has cured this 
defect. In the case of a person convicted for the first time of an 
offence jnmishable with imprisonment, a French tribunal may now, 
after pronouncing such definitive sentence as it thinks right, order 
execution of the sentence to be conditionally suspended. The con¬ 
dition is that if within five years the convicted prisoner is found 
guilty of crime his original sentence is carried out in its integrity. 
If, on the contrary, he abstains from crime during that period, the 
original sentence becomes null and void. When a man who has been 
so conditionally condemned is convicted a second time, his second 
sentence is by the loi Bdrenger more severe than it would have been 
had the first sentence not been pronounced. The second sentence 
'must award the maximum punishment allowed by the law ; it mag 
award twice the maximum should the circumstances seem to warrant 
it. There is power, in the case of grave offences, to add a prohibition 
against this class of criminal entering certain cities and towns for 
from five to ten years after his discharge. 

Contrast these precise provisions with the halting and ambiguous 
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language of our own First Offenders’ Act, 1887. Under that Act, 
the first offender is not told what definite sentence he has incurred, 
nor is that sentence recorded against him. He is simply (as appears 
from the section I have quoted) ordered to ‘ enter into recognisances 
to appear and receive judgment when called on.’ If he should be so 
called on at some future time, the judge before whom he is brought 
has usually nothing to go by beyond the original indictment and 
conviction. The surrounding circumstances of the case have been 
probably forgotten, and the perusal of the notes of the former 
evidence (if, indeed, any such were taken) may throw very little light 
upon them. All these difficulties are got over by the French plan, 
which has this additional advantage over the English one. The 
French first offender, having before his eyes the precise measure of 
punishment to which he has rendered himself liable, speedily realises 
the fact that it entirely rests with him whether the law shall enforce 
it or not. No expedient could be more efficacious as a preventive 
against a relapse. The ‘conditional condemnation,’ like the ‘con¬ 
ditional release ’ in our own ticket-of-leave system, puts the subject 
of it on a genuine and not a sham probation. Nor is the 
French plan really more austere than our own, for the personal dis¬ 
grace of a public trial is derived from the conviction rather than 
from the sentence that follows it. 

3. In 1864, Sir Walter Crofton, as Chairman of (he Eeformatory 
Section of the Social Science Association, introduced to his audience 
this question: ‘ Can a uniform system of penal discipline be estab¬ 
lished in county gaols, and, if so, how ? ’ This question has, as I 
have shown, been already successfully solved. In 1893 the public is 
freely asking a corresponding question : ‘ Can a uniform system of 

sentencing be established, and, if so, by what process ? ’ Let us see 
if any answer can be found. 

As regards the effect to be given to a previous conviction in 
determining the length of a sentence, the general lines on which to 
travel are not far to seek. I start with the assumption that when 
Acts of Parliament have spoken they are to be respected, and not set 
at naught. Now the Legislature has in all cases prescribed a maxi¬ 
mum punishment. Except in four cases, high treason, murder, 
piracy with violence, and setting fire to ships of war and dockyards, 
it has (since 1891) prescribed no minimum, but has, so far as first 
convictions are concerned, left an absolutely unfettered discretion to 
both judges and magistrates. No indication whatever is given how 
this discretion is to be exercised, whether on the principle of preven¬ 
tive justice, or that of retributive justice, or that of sympathetic 
philanthropy. As regards convictions, however, the indi¬ 

cations given are plain enough. A single instance will illustrate 
this point. Take the case of larceny. ‘I'he punishment of larceny, 
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fixed by statute, is (to state it broadly) penal servitude for not less than 
three and not more than five years ; or, as an alternative, imprison¬ 
ment for not more than two years, either with or without hard labour. 
Should the prisoner have been already * summarily ’ convicted, the 
term of penal servitude may be increased to seven years. Should he 
be convicted of larceny after a previous conviction for felony, it may 
be increased to ten years. This is the law at present, and has been 
the law, with modifications, since the time of George the Fourth. 
The same principle has been adopted on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The New York Penal Code prescribes a minimum sentence 
for all second convictions, and thus compels the Court to deal with such 
cases with additional severity. The object of this increase of punish¬ 
ment plainly is to check the manufacture of the habitual criminal, 
who is both a trouble and a burden to the community. It is not to 
punish him for his sin, which may be no greater on the second 
occasion than it was on the first. Nor is it to reform him, for, if it 
were, his term of punishment should be prolonged until his reform 
has been effected. Our sentences must in that case be of indeter¬ 
minate length, and our houses of correction be turned into moral 
hospitals. 

The discharge of a prisoner as soon as he is reformed has only 
been as yet sanctioned in England in the case of juveniles under six¬ 
teen, who, by an Act of 1891 (54 and 55 Viet. c. 23), may, if they 
behave well, be apprenticed or assisted to emigrate by the Managers 
of the Reformatory in which they are, although their term of deten¬ 
tion may not have expired. In a few of the United States, Massa¬ 
chusetts, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kansas, and New York, the like sys¬ 
tem is applied to adults. By an Act of the last-named State, passed 
in 1877, the prisoner may be detained by the prison authorities just 
so long, within the limit of the legal maximum, as they think fit. 
By this plan the judges are saved a world of trouble, since they need 
not nicely adjust the sentence to the offence, the responsibility for 
the-duration of the sentence being shifted to the executive. But it 
is far too elaborate and expensive to be likely to meet with acceptance 
here. The model prison at Elmira, in the State of New York, where 
it is tried on a large scale, appears to supply its inmates with advantages 
greater than those within the reach of many a free man. The impres¬ 
sions we derive from a perusal of the reports issued by its managers is 
that it combines the material comforts of a Temperance Hotel with 
the intellectual luxuries of a Mechanics' Institute. 

Another contrivance for mitigating the inequality in sentences 
was suggested not long ago by a council of English judges. It was 
resolved to establish a new Court for the review of all sentences of 
the higher tribunals, to the exclusion only of those pronounced by 
County Courts, stipendiary magistrates, and at county or borough petty 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 200 T T 
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sessicais. Nothing has as yet been done to carry out this resolution, 
and I venture to think that such a tribunal, if composed of the judges 
themselves (as was presumably in contemplation), would be attended 
by the following results : (a) It would be hopelessly divided against 
itself, since no two of its members would agree on the principles 
applicable to first sentences; still less on those applicable to second 
or third sentences. These differences, if the Court of Eeview were 
a public one (and it could hardly be otherwise), would be proclaimed 
abroad and would shake confidence in its ultimate decisions. (6) It 
would cause great uncertainty and delay, and so bring the criminal 
law, which should be both certain and expeditious, into disrepute, 
(c) It would weaken the responsibility of judges of Assize and 
Quarter Sessions, and so tend to make them less careful. This, 
again, would infallibly react on juries, for if it were possible that 
a sentence might hereafter be cut down indefinitely, there would 
be great risk of verdicts being less well considered than they 
now are. 

The answer to the question whether it is practicable to make 
sentences more uniform is to be found, not in a Court of Criminal 
Eeview, but in the authoritative enunciation of some general rules, 
leaving its application in each case to judicial common sense. If one 
judge can, as we have seen, formulate a working rule for himself, the 
same rule, or a series of the same rules, might be prescribed to all 
judges by a duly constituted authority, instead of each judge having, 
as now, to make his own. Where is such an authority to be found ? 
My suggestion is that a Eoyal Commission be appointed to frame 
such a rule or rules on the plan of I^ord Grey’s Commission of 1863, 
which organised our system of Penal Servitude, or of Lord Aberdare’s 
Commission of 1862-4, which organised our Eeformatory System. 
Both these systems, though largely the creations of speculative 
opinion, were placed on a solid basis by the labours of those two 
Commissions. It is not too much to expect that the proposed new 
Commission would be equally successful. But it must not be com¬ 
posed wholly of judges, and it must be thoroughly understood 
beforehand that, as in the case of the decisions of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, the report of the majority is to be 
accepted as final, whether the minority be great or small. The 
recommendations made in the report ought not, of course, to remain 
buried in a Blue Book. The Home Office shoidd circulate them 
throughout the country, thus doing for offences of all degrees what 
it did for first offences by its Circular of 1892, to which I have 
already referred. We can afford to wait for a codification of our 
law; we cannot afford to wait for the unification of the modes in 
which it is interpreted. The time has fully arrived when some 
decisive step should be taken to clear away from our Criminal Courts 
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a cloud of reproach not unlike that which, centuries ago, hung 
over the old Court of Chancery, when it was irreverently said that 
the equity administered there varied with the length of the Lord 
Chancellor’s foot. 

Montague Crackanthorpe. 


Note on Police Supervision 

This is one of the "vexed questions of criminal administration. By Section 6 of 
the Prevention of Crimes Act, 1S71, which amended the Penal Servitude Act, 1864, 
every conditionally released male convict is required to notify his residence to the 
Chief Officer of Police in the district. He is further required to report himself once in 
each month to such chief oiricer, either personally or by letter, as that officer may direct. 
By Section 8 of the same Act a like duty is imposed on every ‘supervisee’ the term 
of whose punishment has expired by lapse of time. It is often objected against 
Police Supervision that these restrictions arc a formidable obstacle to a man who 
desires to obtain employment, or has already succeeded in obtaining it. Acting on 
this belief, .several of our judges never avail themsehesof the power conferred on 
them by the Act of 1871. They never order Police Supcrvi.sion, however many may 
be the previous conviction.s proved against the prisoner. After careful investigation 
I have come to the conclusion that the objection is not well founded. Anyone who 
will take the trouble to visit the Convict Supervision Office, Scotland Yard, may see 
there a largo list of employers of labour in the Metropolitan District and etsewhere, 
who have, upon invitation from the police authorities, signified their willingness to 
take on this class of discharged pri.soncr. The present head of the Criminal Investi¬ 
gation Department (Mr. Robert Aiulcr.son, LL.D.) is well known in I.ondon as the 
convicts’ friend, and his efforts are ably seconded by his lieutenant. Chief Inspector 
Neame. In truth, it is not too much to say that in tho Metropolitan District a 
discharged prisoner has better chances than a discharged pauper. 

Of the north of England, with which 1 am closelj’' and officially connected, I can 
speak with equal confidence. The spirit in which Police Supervision is there worked 
will be seen by the following extract from a Circular, issued many years ago by the 
Chief Constable of the counties of Cuinberliind and Westmorhand to the officers 
under his control: ‘ The police should never in the remotest way, either by word or 
act, directly or indirectly, unnecessarily annoy, or bo the means of preventing any 
liberated convicts from obtaining any work whereby they would bo enabled to earn 
an honest livelihood. On tho contrary, whenever the police have an opportunity to 
do a kind thing towards aii}' of these convicts they should do it, and at the same 
time convince them that if they are sincere in their intentions to give up their 
criminal courses and became honest men, the police will always use their best offices 
to try and procure them some employment or other, which would bo likely to give 
them the opportunity of living in a respectable and proper way.’ Throughout tho 
northern counties the report of the ‘ suiiervisee ’ is not required to be made personally. 
A signed letter (which is in a printed form), is taken jis sufficient, and the letter 
need not bo stamped. Tho allegations sometimes made, that Police Supervision 
prejudices the work of the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies, has not, I am con¬ 
vinced, a particle of truth in it. The St. Giles’ Christian lilission, the Royal Society 
for the Assistance of Discharged Prisoners, and other like charitable agencies, actively 
co-operate with the Metropolitan police to my personal knowledge. Tiiis is also the 
general practice in the provinces. No doubt an indiscreet constable will occa.sionally 
make a mistake, but when Mr. llopwood, speaking of the supervision system, l.clls us, 
as he does in the article mentioned in the text, that ‘many a piteou.s iccital is given 
at the bar of the courts of good resolutions thereby thwarted and made iuipo.ssible,’ 
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he is giving credence to statements by professional criminals to whom it has proved 
an intolerable nuisance because they meant mischief and did not mean work. A 
professional beggar would no doubt say as much of the Cliarity Organisation Society 
and with about equal truth. 

Police Supervision should, as I conceive, only be ordered under the Act of 1871 
for the habitual criminal. Its duration should not be a prolonged one, and the fact 
of its imposition should bo taken into account in determining the length of the 
sentence. In an ideal stitc of things, instead of being ordered beforef the term of 
punishment begins, it would be ordered, or not, at its close, according to the mental 
and moral condition of tlie prisoner whose sentence was then about to expire. 
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THE GOSPEL OF PETER 
ir 

In the June number of this Keview I gave some account of the 
newly-found fragment of the ‘ Gospel of Peter.’ Taking the text as 
it came to my hand, I meant simply to report the impression which 
the document left upon an Englishman at home in his New Testa¬ 
ment, interspersing only a few comments to mark the salient points 
and clear up obscure allusions. This intended exposition the learned 
editor of the Ajpoloffy of Aristides, judging by his own high standard, 
has misconstrued into a critical disquisition in support of some 
eccentric theory, and directed against it strictures which, I hope to 
show, are both more and other than it deserves.* 

INIr. Kendel Harris states his object thus : ‘ To draw attention to 
certain features in the literary structure of the “ Gospel of Peter,” 
which stamp it indelibly as an artificial and late product, belonging 
to a lower period than any of the canonical Gospels.’'* To render 
this statement exact, we must know what is meant by the word late, 
which the mere priority of the canonical gospels still leaves very 
vague. I had assigned a.d. 130 as approximately the probable time 
of origin for the Petrine Gospel. In reference to this Mr. Harris 
says, ‘ I have no objection to the date, though I am not quite con¬ 
vinced of it: the argument for this early date may possibly be 
.sustained from other quarters; and it is satisfactory that Dr. M. 
recognises the fundamental Docetism of the work, which some persons 
have taken unnecessary pains to deny; but whatever may be the 
date finally assigned to the fragment, it certainly presupposes earlier 
gospels,’ which it will be difficult to prove ‘ other than our primitive 
authorities, the canonical four.’ ** To take the measure of our agree¬ 
ment and find the jioint of our divergence, we may sum up these posi¬ 
tions as follows: (1) that the literary features of the fragment offer 
no objection to a date as early as a.d. 130; (2) that its Docetism is 
compatible with that date; (3) that its contents presuppose earlier 
gospels—presumably, our Synoptists; inferentially, the fourth. Of 

> Contemjmary Jteneiv (No. 332), August 1893, pp. 213-23(;. Thr Structure of 
the Ooftpel of Peter. V>y J. Rcndcl Harris. 

* P. 213. 


‘ P. 230. 
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these positions the third alone demands a step which I cannot 
take. For reasons to be given I can find in our fragment no de¬ 
pendence upon the fourth gospel. Nor, indeed, should I rely upon 
it to prove the pre-existence of the Synoptists, which yet, on other 
grounds, I regard as certain. This, however, is a secondary point, 
practically neutral to the main question at issue, viz. whether the 
Petrine fragment reveals, as the adequate conditions of its genesis, 
a dependence (1) on the Old Testament, (2) on the Johannine Oospel; 
and if so, whether its use of these sources carries in it any mark of 
time. , 

From his Patristic studies Mr. Harris has constructed, with 
curious ingenuity and fertility of resource, a chronological scale, and 
discovered a rule for shifting its index to the probable place of any 
undated ecclesiastical writing. Starting from the fact that the 
Jewish religion was a dispensation of promise, of which the coming 
of Christ claimed to bring the fulfilment, he finds the proclamation 
of the Gospel to involve, from the very fir.'^t, a fitting together of 
ancient texts and present events; even the (fiirist Himself, frugal 
of his mightier credentials, jjreferring tlie siuq)ler plea, ‘ This day is 
the Scripture fulfilled in your ears.’ And when the Annus Mirabilis 
was past and ‘ signs and wonders ’ were, no longer at command, the 
appeal to Propliecy became the missionary’s main resource. For him 
the realities of the 2 >assing day not only answered exactly to the 
express visions of the iii.spired Seers, but conqfieted the rationale of 
the world’s plan, and filled with meaning a thousand details of human 
experience which had perplexed the heart of faith. To the Hebrews 
their Scriptures had become from end to end a code of promise; and 
the Christians claimed that the title-deeds of actual 2 )ossession had 
been delivered to them. Ho saturated were they at last with, this 
idea that, for the new Israel as for the old, whenever the ancient 
Scriptures were read, a veil lay ui)on their hearts that they could not 
look steadfastly on the true and the transitory ; and even to this day, 
one cannot but fear, the same veil remaineth in part untaken away. 
The Christian teachers and apologists, in their hunt for presaging 
words and symbolic objects and tyjncal parallels, gradually lost all 
sense of the historical place and function of the Prophets, and of the 
literary meaning of the Psalmists, and distorted the text of both into 
Messianic riddles. This is not a process that can arrest itself and 
stand stiU. The clue of genuine interpretation, by intelligent sym¬ 
pathy with the sjjeaker in his place and time, being once thrown 
away, fancy is left free to follow her own moods over the trackless 
waste of possible falsehoods; and, carrying no measure of her own 
aberrations, unconsciously confounds in.spiration and nonsense. The 
grave and tender feeling which led the first disciples of Jesus, still 
fresh from the influence of his personality, to accept and proclaim the 
faith in suflfering Messiah, naturally found it in the jiathetic verses of the 
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second Isaiah liii.: and other of the early misapplications of Hebrew 
1-exts to him were no less true to the Evangelic spirit. But how soon 
the Messianic image, made up from misconstrued prophets, fell into 
fierce contrast with the Evangelic, gleaming on us through history, 
is evident to every reader of the Apocalypses of John and Peter. 
When the more aptly-fitting passages, in which the tones of Hebrew 
faith seemed most to have the ring of prophecy, were all used up, a 
strain was put on texts ami words ever more intractable; till the 
ancient Scriptures, despoiled of their rational relations and real 
significance, wevo worked like books of divination. , 

This growth in the range and emphasis of the iiurch’s argument 
from prophecy Mr. Harris calls the Evolution oI the Prophetic Gnosis, 
lie liappily ihastrates its later stage by the fourth-century lectures 
given at Jeruralem in Fassion-week, and described by a lady-traveller 
presenl at li - in. At these lectures, for three hours on each day, the 
people asHeii.i'lod -iiear the Church of the Holy Sepulchre were taught, 
in regard to the (dirtstian record of the events they were celebrating, 
that ‘ 'nothing tool jilace toliich had not been'previously foretold, and 
that nothing had been foretold which had not obtained its fulfilment 
Mr. Hai’ris is well aware that the attempt to prove these two proposi¬ 
tions cccdd be made only at the cost (1) of reducing prophecy to 
puerility, and (2) of flinging fiction into history. For he says, ‘if 
we take the whole body of early literature of which the canonical 
gosi)els form the centre and crown, including Apocalypses, party 
gospels and the like, we shall find that there never was a body of 
history which was so overgrown with legend ; and the major part of 
these legends result from the irregular study of the Old Testament, 
jirobably based on the synagogue methods of the time of the early 
Christian teachers.’ This important statement I find it hard to re¬ 
concile with the words which introduce it—‘ No history is, in its 
ultimate analysis, so fi-ustworthy as Christian history ! ’ * 

The present question, however, is not whether the overgrowth of 
legend invalidates the history ‘ in its ultimate analysis but how far, 
as it spreads over the historic ground, it serves as a time-mark for 
the literature which it spoils. If the further you went from the 
spring-sowing of the good seed the larger became the crop of theologic 
tares that choked the grain, so that the last state of that field was 
worse than the first, it seems reasonable to accept the quantif y and the 
rankness of the ‘ prophetic gnosis ’ as a measure of its distance from 
the original preaching of the Gospel and the first records of it. This 
rule accordingly Mr. Harris adopts when he says that ‘ the measure 
of encroachment by prophetic interpretation on the historical record 
is, in the first two centuries, one of the best indications of documentary 
date that we possess.’ ® Judging by this rule, he ranges our canonical 
gospels in the following order of time; Mark, Luke, John, Matthew; 

^ P.216. ‘P.216. 
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and, in regard to our fragment, attempts to establish the following 
thesis : 

Tlie Gospel of Peter shows everywhere the traces of a highly evolved prophet ic 
gnosis, and in paiticular, most of tlie apparently new matter which it contains is 
taken from the Old Testament.® 

An important service is rendered by Mr. Harris’s distinct expres¬ 
sion of the foregoing tnark of time, and insistency upon it in the 
cases by which he illustrates it. It must not, however, be left alone 
in its getjeralised expression. It needs considerable qualification 
before it can be safely applied as a test of date to the theological 
literature of the eaily (’hurch. Whether it can enter at all as an 
indical ion of literary age in an eccdesiastical work depends on the 
author’s purpose in writing it. Is be an historian pure and simple, 
intent only on telling others of events and persons in the past familiar 
to him but unknown to them? Then he works for those who 
seek information from him, and responds to their want by mere 
narrative and description, never fiuitting the scene of the story he 
unfolds. Is he an earnest moralist, or spiritual reformer, full of 
protesting pity for the guill and wrongs he sees ? His fire aims to 
make a breach in the barriers of the conscience and induce the 
surrender of sin. The (Jhurch has thus both an outward tale to tell 
and an inward life to wvake and guide, each with a literature of its 
own, that invites no use or abuse of supposed prediction. The appeal 
to jirophecy is purely argumentative and apologetic, offered for the 
purpose of conviction, and is in place therefore only in writings 
directly aiming to create or confirm belief. Its fitness even there 
depends upon the class of persons addressed. The Apostolic mission¬ 
ary who delivered his message in a synagogue, spoke to an audience 
already grounded in the faith of Hebrew prophecy, and looking for 
the fulfilment of its supposed Messianic promise. But place the 
same preacher before a Gentile assembly ; of what avail would then 
be the plea of identity between the advent of Jesus and Zechariah’s 
‘ Branch ’ ? The scantiness or copiousness of an evangelist’s resort 
to the ‘ prophetic gnosis ’ could not fail to be largely affected by the 
class of readers he had in view. Mark’s reserve in his resort to this 
favourite plea might be due to his addressing chiefly Gentile converts, 
and Matthew’s abundant use of it to his prej)onderant concern for 
Israelites, thus disappointing the time-inference which Mr. Harris 
draws from the phenomena. I adduce this as an illustration only on 
the hypothesis of each gospel having its individual author. Under 
the actual probable conditions of gradual growi li and successive recen¬ 
sions, the causes are not so simple. Within certain limits Mr. 
Harris’s principle supplies ecclesiastical students with a useful rule. 
Where the writing which comes to their hand is not history and bio- 


« P. 217. 
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graphy, not homily, not ethical treatise, not manual of devotion, but 
reasoned advocacy addressed to Pagans seeking after God, the pro¬ 
phetic chronometer will indicate its whereabouts in time. Is it true 
then that our fragment of the Petrine gospel conforms to these con¬ 
ditions, and betrays a late origin bj its abundant misapplications of 
Old Testament Messianic texts ? If all that is original in it is really 
an exegesis of the Hebrew i)rophets, evidence of tl\e fact must be 
apparent in the language of the fragment. y<'t not a single quotation 
from the Old Testament, or appeal to it as prophetic, occurs in the 
document, so that the ‘ highly e\ olved gnosis ’ charged u])on it has 
all to be read between the lines. The insight by which Mr. Harris 
accomplishes this feat is denied to me : notwithstanding the light 
which he condenses on it, the ink remains invisible. A sample or 
two of the ])rocess will help the reader to determine wdiether this 
defective vision is exceptional. 

First Case. —Our fragment contributes a new feature to the 
previously known reports of the Kesurredion morning near the 
sepulchre: Three human figures are seen advancing from the tomb, 
two supporting the third; and, following them, a cross. Of the two, 
the heads reached the heaven, but that of Him whom they led over¬ 
passed the heaven. Whence did the author get this particular? 
From the Prayer of Hahakkuk (iii. 2), which (as rendered in the 
Septuagint) says, ‘ In the midst of t wo living creatures Thou sbalt 
be known.’ Living creatures attending on God must be heavenly; 
and God coming to be known must he the Incarnate Son. But 
heavenly living creatures are angels; tind from Isaiah vi. 3 we learn 
that where they go by twos and ‘ cry one to another,’ they are 
Serwphini. Between two of these, therefore, the Divine self-revealer 
would come to he known as the Son of (Jod. But Christ was 
‘ declared to be the Son of God with power by his Resurrection from 
the Dead ’ (Rom. i. 4). At the sepulchre, therefore, must have 
appeared, on that morning, a pair of Seraphim, as a Divine escort to 
the Saviour returning whence He came. 

Whether an ‘ evolved prophetic ’ gnosis of this kind, founded 
upon torture of texts to which the writer charged with it makes not 
the slightest reference, suiiplies a satisfactory genesis for the fabulous 
angels of the Petrine Gospel, I leave the reader to decide.^ 

’ A note in Mr. Harris’s paper (p. 220) .says: ‘ Of this inciilcnl [i.c. of the three 
figures] Dr. At. strangely remarks, “ Matthew, Mark, Peter, provide ovf shining figure 
and place him in the tomb; Luke has tiro not in the tomb ; John also tiro in the tomb " 
'then follow.s the comment: “ The Gospel of Peter cxpre.ssly sajs of its angeloplianics, 

‘ Both the young men entered . . . a man descended and entcrcil the tomb.”” Yes, 
but there is here a break between the scene where ‘ the young men entered' and (hat 
where ‘ a man descended ’; and the account which Mr. Harris quotes from me pro- 
fe.ssedly refers only to the former—viz. what was ivHnmed by the gitardi wlicn first 
the silence of the night was broken by the voice in heaven, and the Agents of the 
Resurrection descended to their work. Waked up by the guards to hear of this 
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Unfortunately, the same Prayer of Habakkuk supplies in the 
next verse another distinctive mark of the God who (see Septuagint} 
shall ‘ come ’ and ‘ be known.’ ‘ He shall come from Teman,’ i.e. the 
South; which may as well be Bethlehem, south of Jerusalem. In 
that case, the ‘ coming ’ must stand, not for the Resurrection, but for 
the Nativity: which, indeed, will suit admirably, for the ‘ two living 
creatures ’ will be the ox and the ass on either side of the manger, 
which are traditionally said to have recognised and adored the infant 
Saviour. 

Second Case. —The Gospel of Peter is peculiar in stating that the 
stone rolled against the sepulchre was sealed with seven seals. 
Where did the author find this ? Doubtless, it is said, among the 
many Old Testament passages in which particular stones acipiired a 
Messianic meaning—the stone under Jacob’s head when he had his 
dream at Bethel; * that on which Moses sat at the hill-top in the 
battle with the Amalekites; ® a stone of stumbling;especially, a 
stone anointed, like the pillar at Bethel.'’ Looking through these 
which were to mean something about Christ (the Anointed), he 
alights upon Zeehariah iii. 1-8, where he picks up the remaining, or 
po'scmai, name of this Christ; for he sees Joshua the high-priest 
standing before the angel of the Lord, and Satan as his adversary ; 
and Joshua is only the Hebrew form of Jesus. And that in this 
there is a meaning to be sought the angel himself makes clear in 
saying: ‘ Thou and thy fellows are for a sign.’ One thing that 
is signified he intimates when he goes on to speak of ‘ the Stone 
which I have set before Joshua ’ (Jesus), obscurely, however, for how 
can the ‘ stone ’ (prophetically) both be Messiah, yet be ‘ set before 
Him ? ’ Just once, while He was lying in the tomb, the symbol, bereft 
of the personal meaning, returned to itself, and, as it lay before His 
closed eyes, stood for the witness of His sleep and the unsealing of 
His immortal rising. And see, on this one stone before Joshua are 
seven eyes engraved, or (what is ec^uivalent) ylastered and stamped. 
Brought to this point, the author of our fragment was enabled to 
say the sepulchre stone had seven seals. How he was confirmed in 
this discovery by the prophet’s further account of the plummet of 
Zerubbabel, as interi)reted by Symmachus, the reader will find set 
forth by Mr. Harris, whose insight into occult processes of mind in a 
second-century writer, who mentions neither pro])het nor text com¬ 
posing the chain, is an achievement in thought-reading meriting the 
attention of psychical inquirers. 

angelophany, the centurion and elders consulted wlictlicr to f'o and tell Pilate, when 
again they were startled by another angelophany; the now visitor to the grave being 
the messenger whom, at dawn of day, the women saw sitting there, and from whom 
they learned that the Crucified One was gone away thither whence He was sent. 
My reckoning did not include this sequel to tlie Kesurreetion. 

• Gen. xxviii. 11. « Kx. xvii. 12. 

'• Is. viii. 14. H Gen. xxxv. 14. 
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Third Case. —It will be remembered that when, in the Petrine 
narrative, the two angels escort the risen Saviour from the tomb, 
they are followed by the Cross; from which comes the answer to the 
voice from Heaven inquiring ‘ Hast thou preached [obedience] to 
them that sleep ? ’ In explaining this strange feature of the Cross 
speaking, Mr. Harris first removes the word ‘ obedience ’ {viruKoriv) 
as a mistaken correction by Harnack, to whom it did not occur that 
the vtraKori which stands in the MS. is the regular word for a 
liturgical response, and is introduced here merely as a label to the 
reply (on va() to the heavenly question. What then can have been 
the evangelist’s authority for this talking piece of timber ? We are 
referred for it to a passage in which Habakkuk warns the man who 
by fraudulent gains builds himself a grand house and ‘ sets his nest 
on high,’ that his palace will prove a tell-tale of his secret and convict 
him; its ‘ Stone will cry out of the wall, and the Cross-beam will 
answer it.’ ** These words, we are told, had already been worked 
over in the Epistle of Barnabas, though no doubt from a corrupted 
text, with a positive assertion that the Cross is here intimated by the 
Prophet (p. 224). Encouraged by these examples the author of 
our fragment makes the Cross answer the question put by ‘ the first 
speaker,’ who is (Mr. Harris suggests) ‘ Christ the Stone.’ As the 
first voice is e.xpressly said to ‘ come out of the heavens,’ it seems 
difiicult to assign it to a ‘ stone ; ’ and as it addresses a question to 
Christ, it is no less difficult to assign it to Him. The further ‘ infer¬ 
ence ’ that it is the Cross itself which has gone on the mission to 
Hades Mr. Harris drops, as ‘ perhaps pressing the writer’s words a 
little too far.’ It is pleasant to encounter at last some limit to the 
absurdities which he deems it admissible to he.ap upon the unfortu¬ 
nate evangelist’s shoulders. 

Fourth Case. —Our fragment, in its account of the scene of 
mockery, introduces some features unknown to the canonical evange¬ 
lists, e.g. the pricldng of Jesus with a reed, and the spitting in his 
eyes. Whence these additions ? From a transference to Christ 
crucified, as Redeemer or Sin-bearer, of the treatment prescribed in 
the law for the scape-goat driven into the wilderness, a treatment 
varied among the Greek Jews by new usages, such as those mentioned 
in Barnabas vii. ‘ And do ye all spit upon it and goad it, and jdace 
scarlet wool about its head, and so let it be cast into the wilderness.’ 
I'he author of the epistle expressly appeals to this as a type of Christ. 
Let the evangelist be prepossessed with the same idea: he will then 

ii. 9-11. 

” There is no such quotation in Barnabas. Tlio passage referred to by Jlr. Ilariis 
is, I suppose, found in Barn. xii. ad init. But that is nob from Habakkuk, it is from 
4 Esra iv. 30, Lat. ‘ Et respondi et dixi, usque quo ct quando liaee I Ek de liguo 
sanguis stillavit, ct lapis dabit vocem suam.’ 1 am not aware of any reason for 
treating this as a corrupted text of Habakkuk. 

Lev. xvi. 
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take for granted that the antitype would be similarly treated; so he 
states it as an historical fact. Moreover, by thus borrowing from the 
Day of Atonement features to be transposed into the Passover season 
the writer—especially if a Gentile—would be betrayed into confusion 
of the two celebrations, notwithstanding their opposite characters of 
joy and penitence, and their difference of time between the fourteenth 
of the first month and the tenth day of the seventh. To this cause 
is referred the penitential tinge imparted to our evangelist’s narrative ; 
the forebodings of tlie Jews who cry ‘ Woe for our sins ! ’ the mourn¬ 
ing and weeping of the disciples in their retirement and fasting. It 
is all told as if it were ‘ a day,’ or a week, ‘ to afflict their souls..’ 

This fourth case appears to me more amenable than the preceding 
ones to IMr, Harris’s mode of explanation; because it calls in aid no 
conjectured ]:»erversiou of unquoted texts, but only doctrinal concep¬ 
tions and ritual institutions indubitably familiar at the time and in 
the circle to which, in any case, the writer must be referred. But 
even here there is not a shred of positive evidence in faviuir of the 
process suggested ; only an appeal to hypothetical causes at once more 
possible and less inadequate. It is surely an unwarrantable stretch 
of critical ingenuity, in estimating an unknown writer, to charge 
* nine-tenths of his [seeming] originality’ on a contemporary type 
of fallacy (the prophetic gnosis) nowhere discoverable in his text, and 
even to fix his date by the high measun' of absurdity to which he is 
assumed to have carried it. Hor is the imputation rendered either 
more excusable or moie credible by tlie reason assigned for its want 
of evidence, viz. that the author ^veiled his sources’ This very 
feature, that they are out of sight, is turned against him as a sign of 
a late date and protracted dependence on them. ‘If he had been 
early, he would not have been artificial and occult.’ 

Before taking leave of Mr. Harris’s fascinating theory of a ‘pro¬ 
phetic gnosis’ susce])tible of ‘evolution,’ I will venture to ask 
whether the word ‘ evolution,’ in its sci(mtific sense, is applicable to 
the process contemplated. That process works upon two sets of data: 
old written texts assumed to be prophetic; and posterior incalculable 
phenomena, t(‘stified as historical. The procedure consists in finding 
out and fitting together the thing said in the one set and the thing 
done in the other. Among the innumerable possible experiments in 
this kind of matrimony between word and fact, tliere will be various 
degrees of obvious congruity from the most, ha])py to the most ill- 
assorted union. To the student of these adaptations, the more obvi¬ 
ously complete will come to the front and be registered first. As they 
become exhausted and grow coimuonj)lac(', remoter resemblance will 
suffice to introduce preconception and reality to each other: and by 
putting ever more strain upon the poinls of correspondence and 
slight upon the contrasts, the less and less exacting fancy can still 
P. 226. i« p. 226. 
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engage itself in pairing the thoughts of one age with the deeds of 
another. This movement, from the more natural and defensible to 
the more artificial and torturing interpretation of literary texts, is 
not an evolution, but a degradation. By ‘ evolution’ we always mean 
an emergence of something new into life, something that can grow 
»and win a place upon the catalogue of real existences. Here, on the 
contrary, under the guidance of a superannuated gnosis, we are 
stepping ever further down among things that are not, till true 
thought is lost in a sea of illusions. Misapplication of prophecy, real 
or fancied, has in it no principle of fresh creation, no fate in reserve 
for it but to unlearn itself and die. ’ The quantity of it, no doubt,, 
may have its time of increase. But mere numerical crowding of 
homogeneous samples does not constitute evolution : and in propor¬ 
tion as weak and morbid organisms become more prolific, the nearer 
are they to extinction, and the less can they supply a ‘ survival of 
the fittest.’ The modern conception of ‘ evolution,’ like most new 
fixvourites, is liable to be carried off into strange company and to- 
receive awkward compliments. But to be credited with the prophetic 
lucubrations of the Patristic writers of the first four or five centuriea 
is surely a superfluous dishonour. 

Leaving now the Old Testament, I turn to Mr. Harris’s supple¬ 
mentary source of the new matter found in the Petrine fragment, 
viz. the Fourtli Gospel: taking it, first, in its agreement, singly, with- 
the new-found text; and then, in its double relation to that text and 
to Justin Martyr. 

And here, at the outset, I have the pleasant task of thankfully 
accepting from Mr. Harris an emendation of the Petrine text which 
had not come to my knowledge when 1 wrote on this subject in the 
spring. I then worked upon the text as originally deciphered from 
the Egyptian parchment l)y M. Bouriant. and reproduced, xvitb 
critical con’ections, by Professor Harnack in December 1892. In the 
opening passage, it will be remembered, we find ourselves, apparently 
just after the condemnation of Jesus, in presence of Joseph, Pilate., 
and Herod Antipas :* the first, petitioning for the body of Jesus after 
execution for burial; the second, commending this petition to Herod 
as entitled to answer it; and the third, giving a ready consent on 
the ground that the burial was imperative: ‘ For it is written in the 
Law that the sun go not down on him that is put to death on the 
day before the Unleavened Bread, which is their I>ast.’ To clear 
for the reader this allusion to the Law, I refer him to its exact terms 
in Deut. xxi. 23: ‘If a man ... be put to death and thou hang 
him on a tree, his body shall not remain all night, but thou shalt 
surely bury him the same day.’ And in a note I i)oint out that the 
legal prohibition is general as to date, and applies indifferently to 
any day; its insistency being on the boundary between day and 
day, ‘ hefove sundown’: while the words of Herod seem to limit its 
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application to ‘ the day before the Unleavened Bread'; and (as I add) 
John xix. 31 rests the obligation oh the approach of the Sabbath. 

It is now discovered that some words in the MS. of this passage 
were overlooked by the copyist. When supplied, they commence a 
new sentence, in effect a new paragraph, thus : 

for it is written in tlio Law that the, sun go not down on him that is put to death. 

And Pilate delivered Him tothe j^eople onthe day before the Unleavened Bread, 
which is their Feast. 

What alteration in my note just cited do these recovered words 
require ? Simply the withdrahral of the Petrine restriction of the 
burial-law to ‘ the day before the Unleavened Bread,’ and the rein¬ 
statement of the writer as correct in his legal reference. Under 
such change, the note woitld be left to mark only one misplaced 
emphasis on the purport of the law, instead of two, viz. the Johan nine, 
on the approach of the Sabbath. Mr. Harris, greatly to my surprise, 
says; ‘ The correction thus made entirely upsets the argwneid 
involved in Dr. M.’s note.’ I must ‘ have been speaking prose with¬ 
out knowing it.’ The note is a mere record of textual facts as they 
were; and facts as they are, being clearer, are so much the more 
acceptable. My statement had no argumentative drift whatsoever: 

‘ the view which was evidently in 'Dr. M.’s mind ’ is no less a fiction 
than the emergence of the two gigantic Angels of the Resurrection 
J[jom the two ^foa of Habakkuk’s prayer. 

^■yiie amended reading transfers the <i?>ie-mark (‘ the day before 
the Unleavened Bread’) from the entombment to the delivery of 
Jesus for execution. The chronology is not affected by the change. 
Both events are assigned to the same Jewish day (from evening to 
evening), the 13th Nisan, between the judicial proceedings (say, 
from 6 to 9 A.M.) and the interment before the 6 p.m. which ushered 
in the 14th Nisan with the Paschal supper. There is nothing, 
therefore, to disturb the position previously laid down, that the 
Johannine chronoWy of the Crucifixion reappears in the ‘ Gospel of 
Peter.’ But on th« meaning of one time-phrase,’“7r/3mT7; rStv a^vfitov, 
and its equivalent,Vpo pias rwv a^vficov, I wish to correct an inter¬ 
pretation which I |r£ive in a note, page 909, of my former paper. 
That phrase, I am nfw convinced, does not mean the 15th Nisan, so 
as to separate the Jrieast of Unleavened Bread from the Passover. 
The name ‘ Unleavenad Bread ’ covers the whole observance from the 
I4th to the 21st NisVn inclusive. The Synoptic usage differs only 
in loosely taking in the daylight hours prior to the 14th Nisan, so 
far as needful for preparing the Passover. In the Fourth G ospel the 
phrase ‘ Unleavened Bread ’ does not occur. 

The concurrence between our fragment and the Fourth Gospel in 
regard to the date of the Crucifixion is undoubtedly a striking fact, 
the significance of Wiich may possibly become hereafter more 
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apparent than it is now. The dependence of the Petrine on the 
Johannine gospel, for which Mr. Harris contends, does not seem to 
me an inference favoured by a fair balance taken of the points of 
agreement and difference at present known. In aid of a right judg¬ 
ment on this question, an intermediate witness must now be called 
in—Justin Martyr. 

The incident of the assignment by lot of the vesture of Jesus, as 
related by the three writers, contains some instructive points of 
comparison. The variations arise from the choice made between 
two Greek words denoting a loi: KXijpos, the term in common use, 
and Xaxjios, a word not found, so far as I know, except in the 
passages to be immediately quoted, though the proximate forrn \d)(ps, 
with the same sense, occurs in both prose and poetry. The three 
accounts of the lot-casting at the foot of the Cross stand thus: 

Petrine Gospel : They laid his garments before Him and divided 
them, and Xa^/Mov eSaXov sir avrois —12. 

Johannine Gospel: They (the soldiers) took his garments and 
made four parts, to every soldier a part; and also his coat. Now the 
coat was without seam, woven from the top throughout. They 
said, therefore, one to another, Let us not rend it, but Xdywfisu 
TTspl avTov whose it shall be—xix. 23, 24. On which follows the 
comment. That the scripture might be fulfilled which saith. They 
parted my garments among them, and upon my vesture s^aXop 
KXrjpou —Psalm xxii. 18. 

Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 35: And after the crucifixion they that 
crucified Him sSaXov KXrjpov on his garments and parted them 
among themselves. Ps. xxii. 18 had been quoted from the Septua- 
gint a few lines before. But in another passage—viz. Trypho, 97— 
occur the words. They that crucified Him parted his garments 
among themselves, Xa')(pov ^dXXovrss, each choosing what he fancied, 
according to the cast of his lot, tov KXrjpov aTriSoXyp. 

Hence it appears that the use of the unusual word Xa^y-os in 
conjunction with the verb ^dXXsiv is common to Justin and the 
author of our fragment; and that in this they ‘ approach ’ the Fourth 
Gospel ‘ in the selection of language,’ though they do not, like its 
author, condense their compound phrase into a single verb of the 
same root, Xa^5>p.ev. I regret that, through neglect of this distinc¬ 
tion, I was misled into the overstatement that the word Xaxp^s was 
found in the Fourth Gospel. That Gospel’s relation of interdepen¬ 
dence with the other two is sh’ghtly weakened by the diflference. 
But I do not see that it is either destroyed or inverted. The 
common deviation of all three from the KXypov ^dXXeiv of the 
Synoptists remains to be explained. From Justin’s mode of using 
both it is evident that, fresh from the Psalm xxii. 18, he accepts the 
Septuagint s^aXov KXypov, and falls upon Xa'xpost only when speak¬ 
ing from and for himself. And the author of our fragment, who 
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betrays no thought of a prophecy, alights exclusively on the excep¬ 
tional word. The Johannine writer, who quotes and emphasises the 
prophecy, reserves his s^aXov K\f]pov for his citation, and puts the 
other root into his report of the soldiers’ speech. 

If we may assume, in our discussion of these phenomena, that 
the rare word for ‘ lot ’ is of later currency than the familiar one, and 
that a simple narrative of apparent facts without ‘tendency’ is 
earlier than a recital of the same matter as a fulfilment of prophecy, 
we shall be warrantc'd in the following inferences as provisionally 
probable: 

1. That the Synoptical tradition of the casting of lots is the 
earliest we have. 

2. That the account in the Gospel of Peter comes next in time. 

3. That the fourth Gospel and Justin’s Trypho are not dis¬ 
tinguishable in date by the above tests. 

And the supplementary tests needful for the solution of that 
further problem would carry us much beyond the bounds of our 
present subject. Within its limits, how(‘ver, it remains to remark 
that Synoptists, Peter, Justin—all alike—describe the division by 
lot as applied to the garments as a whole, the l^'ourth Gospel alone 
making exception of the seamle.ss tunic—an obvious instance of 
history coined out of metal struck with the prefigured die of pro¬ 
phecy. The silence of Justin upon this feature in his repeated 
mention of flic casting of lots is hard to reconcile with his know¬ 
ledge and recognition of our canonical Fourth Gospel. Yet, that he 
might have known it seems more than probable, and would certainly 
follow if we a])ply to it Mr. Harris's rule of the ‘ developed gnosis,’ 
for the Johannine use of prophetic interpretation fiills far short of 
the copious and elaborated perversions of the Trypho. 

The review of these phenomena leaves upon me at least one cle^ir 
conviction—that the Gospel of Peter was, either itself or in its 
material, in Justin's hands. This position, 1 think, will be confirmed 
by the next step in our investigation. 

That step brings us to the mocking scene in the outer court of 
Pilate’s palace of justice, as described by the same three writers. 
Is any light thrown on their relations to each other by the compara¬ 
tive features of their report. Each tells his story as follows : 

John xviii. 28-40 introduces the scene by relating how Jesus 
after trial by the Jewish Council is taken, bound, from the High 
Priest’s house to the Roman governor’s pradorium; how, to avoid 
defilement on the approaching Passover, the Jews decline to go 
beyond the outer court, and oblige Pilate to receive their prisoner 
and indictment there; how he withdraws Jesus into the interior for 
private examination as to his alleged kingly pretensions, and returns 
with a proposal to release him as apparent ly guilty of no crime, but 
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is met with the cry, ‘ Not this man, but Barabbas.’ ‘ And it was 
€arly ’ morning still when this took place. 

xix. 1-16.—Pilate delivers up Jesus to be scourged; after which 
come the soldiers’ acts of mockery, the crown of thorns, the crimson 
robe, the pretended obeisance with ‘ Hail, King of the Jews ! ’ finishing 
with blows of the hand. In this plight he is sent into Pilate’s private 
room; who brings him back and presents him once more with the 
compassionate appeal, ‘ Behold the Man ! ’ To their cry of ‘ Crucify 
Him,’he answers by bidding them ‘Take Him and judge Him by 
your law.’ ‘ If we did, He would have to die for calling Himself the 
Son of God; and you alone can inflict capital punishment here,’ is 
the purport of their reply. Alarmed by this more than human claim, 
Pilate withdraws Jesus again for private conference, coming back 
from it, first by himself to make a renewed vain effort to gain a willing 
release, and then with the prisoner to enforce by his pathetic looks 
the last appeal, ‘ Behold your King !’ Under threat of impeachment 
as ‘ no friend of Ctesar’s ’ and pressure of time (for it is now noon, 
on the very edge of the Passover), Pilate’s will succumbs ; he passes 
the sentence wlvich surrenders the victim to their relentless cry. 

It is at this last ‘coming out’ from the interior to the official 
platform commanding the outer CQurt below that Pilate iKudiasv 
iirl ^y'jfiaTos on the spot called ‘ tcsselated ’ (XidoarpcoTov). And 
the question to be determined is. How are these words to be under¬ 
stood ? Do they say (with our versions) that Pilate took his place 
on the judgment-seat to give his decision ? or, that he set Jesus on 
the judgment-seat in derision of his pretension to be king? resuming, 
in this latter case, the mockeries of the soldiers in the court below 
some four or five hours before. 

2'he Petrine fragment, 6-9, reports the matter thus ; And seizing 
the Lord, they pushed Him as they ran, and said. Let us drag about 
(crvpcofisp) the Son of God, now that we have got Him. And they 
threw over Him a crimson robe and set Him on a seat of judgment 
(sKdOiaav avrov sttX KaOihpav Kpiastos), saying, ‘Judge justly (fiKaltas 
fcpivs), King of Israel.’ And one of them put on the Lord’s head a 
crown of thorns; others standing near spat in his face; and others 
slapped Him on the cheeks. Others pricked Him with a reed; and some 
beat Him, saying, ‘ This is our homage to the Son of God.’ The 
context shows that.the persons inflicting this maltreatment are ‘ they 
lhat had Him in custody,’ and that these are Herod’s soldiers. 

Justin Martyr, Ajjol. i. 35, treating the incident as fulfilling a 
prophecy, touches on it thus : The prophet Isaiah under prophetic 
inspiration said, ‘ 1 have spread out my hands to an unbelieving and 
rebellious people which walketh in a way that is not good; now' 
they ask me for judgment {alrovcrl p,s vvv Kpi'criv) and dare to draw 
near unto God. And again, in other words from another prophet, 
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lie says, ‘ They pierced my hands and feet and cast lots for my rai¬ 
ment.’ And David who said this, suffered none of these things; 
but Jesus Christ had his hands spread out when He was crucified by 
the Jews, who denied Him and professed that He was not the Christ. 
For, as the prophet said, they kept pushing Him in mockery till they 
had set Him on a judgment-seat, and said, ‘Judge for us’ (Ziaav- 
povrss avTov SKadiaav sttI ^rj/xaTos Kal slirov Yplvov And the 

‘ piercing my hands and feet ’ means the nailing of hands and feet 
upon the cross. And after tlie crucifixion the executioners cast lots 
upon his raiment and divided it among themselves. 

The words of Isaiah Iviii. 2 in the above quotation by Justin have 
dropped the epithet Si/caiW which the Septuagint appends to Kpicriv. 
It reappears in the parallel Petrine passage under the adverbial form, 
SiKalms Kplvs. From this jioint of agreement i\lr. Harris infers 
the direct dependence of the Petrine writer (whom he calls ‘ a syste¬ 
matic 'pilferer of the Prophets ’) on Isaiah. This may well be true 
as a fact (why it should be treated as a pelUj larceny, I know not); 
but it is equally true of Justin, whose avowed appeal to Isaiah does 
not prevent his omission of the word. Two writers may surely inde¬ 
pendently avail themselves of a reputed jNIessianic passage, which 
had been popularly worked into correspondence with traditions of 
the life of Jesus, Convinced though I am that the Gospel of Peter 
was among the materials in Justin’s hands, I could not protend to 
find evidence in their different treatment of this word, Bi/calcos, of 
the priority of the evangelist. 

Similarly, the use of the word /3fjpa for judgment-seat by Justin 
and in the Fourth Gospel, while our fragment has KaOshpa /cpierswf, 
does not warrant either the positive inference that Justin took it 
from the gospel, or the negative inference that he could not have 
before him the Gospel of Peter with its different phrase. To find the 
true bearing of these words, and of one or two others, they must be 
looked at in connection with the material incidents which they help 
to describe. 

Tiie substantive historical assertion common to Justin and the 
Petrine author is the mounting of Jesus on to the feigned judgment- 
seat. Were this a fact, the hunt for its foreshadow in the prophets 
would easily hit upon the quoted words of Isaiah, and, in spite of 
remonstrance from the context, run away with them as a Messianic 
trophy. The theological ear remains sensitive to the thinnest verbal 
tinkle long after it has grown deaf to the grandest harmonies of the 
thought-diapason. But if the order were inverse, if Jehovah’s re¬ 
proaches to Israel, read on I.saiah’s page, had shrunk, in the inter¬ 
preter’s mind, into a Messianic forecast, it could only have been after 
the Christ had been identified with the God of the Old Testament; 
and the invention of that mock throne, with the brutal malignities 
around it, would have been impossible. It is a plain example, not of 

Ps. xxii. IG, 18. 
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feigned incidents born out of prophecy, but of spiritual teaching first 
mistaken for prophecy, and then strained out of all sense and co¬ 
herence to fit the shape of unrelated concrete events. 

That among the varying traditions of this mocking scene Justin 
and the Petrine writer used the same is inferred, not only from the 
main feature of Christ made to play the Judge, but also from their 
similar mode of forcing Him into that position, and especially from 
their resort to the same not very usual verb (Pet. avpwfisv : Just. 
BiacrvpovTSs) to describe the process. JMr. Harris has good right to 
complain of me for giving the same rendering to the compound verb 
as to the simple, and so overs! ating the agreement of the two authors. 
The preposition Sid, of course, adds to the meaning of the root some¬ 
thing which ought to be marked. But in his correction of my 
omission I do not find the complete satisfaction which I should 
expect. The simple verb (a-vpco/xsv) he translates. Let us drag aivay 
(the Son of God): the compound (Siacrvpovrss avTov sKaduTav), 
They set him ia mockery (on the Judgment-seat). According to 
this the phrase ‘ in mockery ’ gives the whole connotation of the 
compound verb, the meaning of the simple verb having dropped out 
in the act of picking up the Sid. I cannot persuade myself that the 
idea of insult and mockery remains to be added to the simple verb. 
'I'he act of drayghiy atvay or pushing along, applied to a reluctant 
human being, itself implies insult, turning a person into a thing; 
and if it did not, the pre])osition Bid would not put it in. The efifect 
of the Sid surely is to give continuity to the action, carrying it 
through. ‘ J'hey kept iiauling him along till they got him seated 
on the judgment bench’ seems to me the true equivalent of the 
original. If the mockery jjrop&r (in its mimetic feature) is to be 
distinguished from mere rude insult, the distinction is found in the 
act with which the violence terminates, viz. the obeisance and sham 
judicial fnnetion : the simple verb expressing the wom'y or hurass- 
ment, whether by bodily dragging, or by opprobrious and nagging 
words; while the Sid marks the persistence of the worry till the 
part is played out. 

The Petrine writer presents this scene narratively as objective 
fact; Justin, deductively, as evolved from prefigured intention. The 
evolution could never have been worked out from the naked text of 
Isaiah floating in a vacuum of the fancy : it presupposes some given 
matter historically reported, which may be moulded into a seeming 
coj)y of the prophetic idea. The historical record, then, is the prior 
condition of the ‘ evolved gnosis; ’ and the writer who presents it as a 
tradition pure and simple may be presumcvl to have had in his hand 
an earlier edition of it than one who elaborates its descriptive phra-^cs 
into an Apologia. Whether the two writers worked upon duplicate 
copies of the same tradition, or Justin found it embedded in the 
Gospel of Peter, it is impossible to determine from the phenomena of 

u u 2 
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this case. Bat the latter and simpler inference receives support from 
other jmssages of Justin’s writings. Ilis omission of the word ‘ justly,’ 
which is found in the Petrine demand from the enthroned King, in 
no way discourages tin’s conclusion. F’or if Justin could let it drop 
in working upon Isaiah at first hand, he could as easily part witli it 
when coming upon it in the Gospel of Peter. 

There is, however, another gospel, which is jealous of this surrender 
of Justin to the Gos[)el of Peter, and interposes to claim him as a 
dependent. What does Justin call the judgment-seat on to which 
Jesus is thrust ‘r* It is jSP/fza. And is the name which the 

fourth evangelist gives to Pilate’s seat of justice, which, as we shall 
see, some interpreters identify with the site chosen for the last indig¬ 
nities to the Son of God. But not so our fragment; if .lustin had 
depended on it, he would have dragged Jesus on to a KaOeBpa Kpl- 
crsas. Does not this divergence neutralise the force of the previous 
agreement? On a first view it does, indeed, seem as if the l^’ourth 
Gospel might here step in and bring the means of resolving an apparent 
conflict of evidence. 

But on closer inspection it turns out that this identity of naming 
between the Fourth Gospel and Justin is illusory ; for the I3?ip.a of the 
Fourth Gospel is a different object in a different place, at a different 
tirn'', from the of .lustin. In the Joliannine phrase eKuOiaev 

tVi ^pparos the word denotes Pilate’s judicial chair of office, the 
seat raised u[)ou a (his or platform and appropriated to him alone. 
The place of it is expressly distingu i.shed as an ornamental tesselated 
pavement (XiOoa-TpwTov). And the time is specified, viz. the sixth 
hour, i.e. noon.'^ In Justin’s phrase sKadiaav airl /3/ip,aTos, the word 
denotes such extemporised imitation of a raised chair of office as could 
be got up for the performance o f a piece of acting. The place was 
the outer court where Jesus was detained, bound, till Pilate took Him 
within for private examination. And the time was early morning, 
which can hardly mean later than 7 A.M. The gos[)el, therefore, 
treating of a real /Sfjpa, had a good right to use the word. Justin, 
treating of a sham ^tjp,a, transfers to the copy the name proper only 
to the original. I can even believe that some semi-conscious reluctance 
to tamper with the dignity of the term /3/;/ia may have suggested to 
the Petrine writer the homelier phrase which he employs: for, an 
impromptu stage, with a stool mounted on a step, the untechnical 
word KaOiSpa, applicable alike to a kitchen chair and a king's throne, 
would least call up false images, yet sui)[)ly the true one by adding 
the qualifying term Kpiasoos. 

The Johannine ^qpa, then, is unavailing as an evidence of 
Justin’s dependence on the Fourth Gospel in his account of the scene 
of mockery. That scene has been over for many hours, and Jesus 
has been thrice closeted with Pilate for private examination, and as 

'• xix, i;i, 11. 
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often brought out within view of the throng in the outer court below, 
though withheld from it at Pilate’s side, when the Governor at mid¬ 
day EKadia-sv sTTi ^^fjLaros. And now, what does that’phrase say ? Our 
Kevised Version tells us (truly, as I believe), ‘ He brought Jesus out 
and sat down on the judgment-seat.’ Mr. Harris, however, renders 
thus: ‘ Pilate led Jesus fortlr and seated Him ’ (the words may cer¬ 
tainly be understood in this sense) ‘on a judgment-seat.’In this 
difference we touch upon the hinge-point of a large mass of inter¬ 
pretation. It has always been a matter of wonder that so dramatic 
an incident as the thrusting of Jesus on t(y the judgment-seat and 
forcing him to play the judge should have been iirescrx'ed by Justin, 
and yet have left no trace in our canonical gospels. And when it 
was suggested that, as the verb Kadl^co means both to sit and to set, 
Pilate may be taken to have set Him, instead of to have seated him¬ 
self, on the the (‘scape thus opened from the silence of the 

evangelists was eagerly welcomed. Mr. Harris accordingly works 
out the hint thus : ‘ The nucleus of the whole account is Christ set 
on the judgment-seat,” a primitive statement,’ ‘ in close agreement 
with that of the Fourth Gospel,’ and presumably identical with it.** 
The historic fact, therefore, from which we start is that Pilate, stand¬ 
ing beside his own judgment-seat, placed Jesus on it, ‘ wearing the 
crown of thorns and the crimson garment.’ By some mistake, how¬ 
ever, the true leading iKdOias got changed into sKuOicrav, with the 
effect of transferring to the peojJe below the act of Pilate on the 
tesselated pavement. Dr. James Drummond (in 1877, before the 
Petrine fragment was known) also derives the account in Justin from 
John xix. 13, but by a different process. The eKadiaev, he says, is 
Imre ‘ undoubtedly to bo understood in its intransitive sense; but 
Justin, in his eagerness to find a fulfilment of the prophecy,’ would 
naturally ‘ take it transitively. He might then add the statement 
that the people said Kpiuov ij/jlIu, as an obvious inference from the 
fact of Christ’s having been placed uj^on the tribunal, and to bring 
the event into closer verbal (.‘onnection with the prophecy.’ Accord¬ 
ing to this view, Justin finds the verb intransitive and makes it 
transitive; he finds it singular and makers it plural. According to 
Mr. Harris, he tinds and leaves it transitix e‘; he accepts, if he docs 
not commit, the ‘ mistake ’ which turns it from singular to plural. 
Both interpreters, as I understand them, regard the act described in 
John xix. 13 as historical—Dr. Drummond taking it, like our Eng¬ 
lish version, as the Governor’s assumption of his seat at the tribunal; 

P. 227. p, 228-9. 

Theol. Revien.', 1877, p. !12S. Mr. H,arris justly appreciates but totalfi’ nn>vc- 
presents Dr. Drummond’s exposition of this passage, ‘•where Pilate btings .Jesus out 
and seat.s Him ’ (so, according to Dr. Drummond, following Whatcly, in a tranxitirc 
scnne') ‘on a judgment-seat.’ ’ZKddtatv here is undoubtcilly to be understood in its in¬ 
transitive sense. And the change to ^Kadteav is wilful with Justin. 
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Mr. Harris as his making a spectacle of Christ in that position. As 
he nowhere intimates that tlie act, by its mistaken transference from 
Pilate to the people, underwent any change of significance, it would 
appear to carry, from its first Johannine place, the meaning given 
to it in the throng below, where it was the climax of a scene of 
mockery. 

The form in which Mr. Harris presents this derivation from the 
Fourth Gospel fails to convince me, for the following reasons:— 

(1) It is not, I think, admissible to take the sKaObcrev transi- 
ti\'ely in the absence of any ohject exprtissed. The Petrine frag¬ 
ment, conforming to this rule, has eKaOicrav avrov sttI KadeSpav. 
In Justin’s Smavpoursf aiiTov SKndiaav, the position of the 
avTov between the p:irtici[>le and the verb allows it to serve as the 
object of both. 

(2) The act of Pilate in the supposed seating of Jesus on the 
/3P/fia did not take place till several hours after the mocking scene 
was over. H was also iii (juite a different place; so that it could 
not be interpolated into the midst of that scene as one of its par¬ 
ticulars. 

(3) Hence, the mere change of the verb from singular to jdural 

could not hand over the act from Pilate to the people, for there loere 
no j)^ople on the sjiot. Jesus was in Pilate’s hands, brought out 
for exhibition from the real Procurator’s which cannot have 

been accessible to the soldiers in their game of mockery. 

(4) Even if the mocking scene and the incident of the Pilate 

exadiasu could be identified, a partnership of Pilate with the mob 
in their mockeries is (juite incredible in so dignified an official. And 
if the two scenes are left to stand separate, th(' ]*'ourth Gospel could 
never attribute to the Eoman Governor individually such a miserable 
piece of acting as a mimicry of the popular performance, by actually 
forcing the prisoner into the judge’s place, wffiile he himself stood by 
in the mixed character of showman and pleader. If there is any 
way of saving a little historical verisimilitude for the Johannine 
account (tiansiti\ cly construed), it can only be by cutting adrift the 
previous mocking scene, and finding, beneath Pilate's wavering and 
pleading reluctance, a spring of com])assion, perha])S of haunting 
reverence, tormenting him with recoil from the decision^which yet 
he dares not withhold, '^'et to see in the act of Pilate, jiointing to 
the pathetic figure robed and crowned on the an appeal to 

pity and a warning against blind passion is to disqualify it for 
serving as the nucleus whence the apocryphal mocking sccme 
developed its chief feature. 

In retaining the opinion that ‘ Peter lies behind Justin,’ I am far 
from doubting that ‘prophetical testimony lies behind Peter.’ Pro¬ 
phetical testimony lies behind our canonical gospels, and suffuses 
their recitals with a colouring sometimes illusory, and is evun 
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answerable for some of their contents. In the present case I admit 
that the presence of the word ‘justly ’ in the demand ‘ Judge justly ’ 
probably indicates a popular use of the text Isaiah Iviii. 2 as applic¬ 
able to the Jewish temper relatively to Christ, It is, in fact, 
impossible to get beldnd this mode of thinking, however far back 
you go towards the nativity of the Gospel, any more than you can 
divest the light by which you see of its reflective and refractive laws. 
The critical question is, How much in the early Christian literature, 
and what sort of phenomena, have to be referred to this pervading 
and protracted «iuse, regarded as a distorting medium on pure 
historic truth ? 

Mr. Harris calls' in question my statement that as long ago as 
1851 Hilgenfeld found evidence, in the passage just discussed, of 
Justin’s acqxiaintance with some historical materials other than our 
canonical Scriptures, probably the Gospel of Peter. At a distance 
from my books, I have no access to Hilgenfeld’s Evangelieii Justin’s 
of 1850. I trust that the following passage from a recent paper of 
his on the new fragment will justify my reference to him—which, by 
the way, did not speak of him ‘ as the first person who suggested 
that Justin had at this point borrowed from the Gospel of Peter.’ 
After giving account of the fragment as affecting the questions at 
issue, he sa^'s: 

Auf wolclien Witlersprucli ist nieirie Naclnveisuiiff gostossen, dass Justinus ein 
ausserkaaonisclios Evaiigplium und zwar walirscheinlicli das I’etrus-flvangelium 
gebraiiclit bat! Jetzt kann jeder Unbefnngener sebon dass icb vor 42 Jabren mit 
gutein Gruiide der BebaupUing widersprocbc'ii liabe cs sci nur eine individualisirondo 
I'ortbildung dcr lianonisolien GescbicbtfiuberlioffTung iiach Jos. Iviii. 2, wenii 
.Tustinus schreibt; Ap. i. 35, k(u yap, L)s tmtu 6 7Tpo(f){jTt]s, biatrvpotirtt avrov tKaOKrav 
€171 fitjpaTns Ka\ utrav Kptvov t'lpiu, Oder 'will man im Ernste bobauptendas Petrus- 
Evangclium .Tiistin’s iiidividHalisironde Fortbilduiig weitor au.egofiibrt babe ? 

Passing from the discussion of particular passages and the 
parallels presented in different books, I must add a few words in ex¬ 
planation and defence of my ‘ entirely erroneous ideas with regard to 
the early Christian literature.’ I have said that ‘ the early Church 
writings other than epistolary were all anonymous.’ I have oiot said or 
‘ inferred’ that ‘where they ceased to be anonymous, they were pseud¬ 
onymous ; ’ but only that the names were conjectural and unattested, 
I may premise that I used the jvord ‘ anonymous ’ to cover all the cases 
in which the author withheld his name, whether or not he substituted 
a nom de plume or pretended name. To the term ‘ pseudonymous ’ 
would thus be left only the cases in which the name of a real person was 
falsely attached to a book or document. Before proceeding to par¬ 
ticular cases, I will ask why the general position laid down should be 
regarded as paradoxical by anyone who realises the conditions sur¬ 
rounding the incunabula of Christendom. It is not pretended that 

34 p_ 2.31. 


Zextschnft fur leissensehaftliohe Tlieologie, xxxvi. 4, s. 147. 
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Jesus Himself wrote or dictated anything. His personal agency 
consisted of E-rrea irrspoevTa and missionary incidents, thrown in 
])assing iipon the precarious retentiveness of human memories and 
hearts. When He was gone, they were worked up by those who had 
had most experience of them into a Messianic theory of his person¬ 
ality, the interest of which was entirely prospective ; and remem¬ 
bered words of His were misconstrued into a promise of transcen¬ 
dent changes that wore already on their way and would not tarry. 
The mother Church at Jerusalem was thus an organisation of 
ivatchers, looking out o^'er the benighted world for the flash of the 
opening heavens and the descending Son of God : ‘ The end of all 
things was at hand.’ What, then, would be the message borne to 
others who knew it not during this interval of suspense ? It would 
be notice of what was coming, and not recital of what had been, 
except where it would make the warning sharper. The more dread 
indeed or dazzling the outlook in front, the deeper is the neutral 
tint of indifference that falls upon the flats behind. How cursorily 
do the apostolic speeches in the Book of Acts glance at the ministry 
of Christ which they attest, and hurry on to proclaim tlie teiTors and 
glories of his return! 

The whole strain of the Christian mind being thus onward, its 
methods were provisional. Its teaching was addressed to the last 
generation of men, and need only be oral; and, being missionary, 
would be flexible to varying conditions, as it passed from synagogue 
to synagogue, from city to city. Written records belong only to a 
continuing world. Who would set himself to write a book, if he knew 
that an earthquake would swallow up all readers and libraries within a 
year ? The missionary life that went forth from Jerusalem gave oc¬ 
casion only to letters, speaking on current topics, from the teacher to 
disciples whom at the moment he could not personally reach. These 
accordingly form the beginnings of Christian literature, furnished 
though they are by ‘ the last of all the apostles,’the one ‘ born,’ as he 
says, ‘ out of due time.’ Scattered over eight years (a.d. 55-63) and 
no*t commencing till 24 years after the Crucifixion, they yet contain 
our first notices, all of them incidental, of the inclioate (’hristendom. 
The ‘ Gospel ’—‘ my (iospel,’ as the writer says—is irrespective of the 
life of Christ. It is a Theodicy of Redemption and the last days. 

When for some thirty years the Kingdom of God promised 
‘ within that generation ’ stUl tarried, expectation inevitably flagged 
with those ‘ who were alive and to remain till the coming of the Lord.’ 
The intent look relaxed : the herald’s message startled no more. The 
world and its interests were ever present: the life that now is had to be 
lived, and needed love and wisdom as well as faith, to be lived aright. 
And as the future had nearly spent its power, and, beyond its scanty 
group of images, remained a blank, curiosity was released from it and 
turned upon the past. He that was to come from heaven, what was 
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He upon earth ? Can his steps be traced ? his words recovered ? the 
drama of his life be shown in the order of its scenes, and the terror 
and glory of its close ? In a word, as the term of human history was 
prolonged, the interest in its contents revived; and to collect and 
piece together the scattered shreds of oral teaching that told what 
Jesus said and did, became a need for the miscellaneous multitude of 
disciples. First the sayings of the Master, then the incidents of his 
biography were looked up and put together from the note-tablets of 
private persons here and there, and used for the catechumens of par¬ 
ticular societies. The tradition which refers to Matthew, because as 
tax-officer he was accustomed to accounts, the collection of Xoyia 
KvptaKa shows how little in the way of written record was expected 
from apostles less trained to the use of the pen. In any case, the 
need of restraining the inevitable variations of oral missionary teaching 
could not fail to make itself felt, and to engage the services of some 
competent scribe to commit to writing the best remembered sayings 
of Jesus within reach. Once secured in this form, they would serve 
as the foundation of rules for his organised Church until Ife came. 

By such process, in a widely spread community composed mainly 
of the poor, would the separate pericopcs be shaped which so evi¬ 
dently enter into the structure of our synoptical Gospels, and which 
in some measure reappear in all or in more than one. With the ruin 
of the Jewish state and city, A.n. 70, the Jerusalem centre and its 
control were lost to the Christians depending on them : the breach 
with Israel was complete; the very site of the expected Advent was 
a desolation, and the Deliverer had not come. A deeper shade falling 
on the future, the need was stronger of making the most of the 
lights and memories of the past. The dispersion of the central forces 
called for more security against local divergencies of teaching, and 
led to the production of the first entire Gospel, which reveals its own 
date. That date is to bo found in our first Ciospel, but by no means 
holds for all that it contains. Not only is it a composite structure, 
built up at first from heterogeneous parts ; but it has passed through 
successive recensions, interweaving with it passages of later dates. 

This whole pvocc'ss, first of piecemeal precipitation of tradition 
from oral into writtim form, and then of aggregation of these mole¬ 
cules into largc'r masses, implies gradual and plural agt'ncy as distin¬ 
guished from individual authorship, and can result only in an 'anony¬ 
mous product. That there were a multitude of such products, so 
for incomplete and variable among themselves as to need the revising 
interjiosition of an ordering hand, is evident from the prefatory vt'rscs 
of our third Gospel; and that among them this new' critical compiler 
had in view the two previous synoptists cannot lie doubted. When 
he sent forth his own work the Flavian comiuest had already wiped 
out Jerusalem : so that between forty and fifty y<‘ars after the ear t lily 
life of Christ the records of it were still anonymous and unsatisfac- 
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tory. But tlio new attempt also, though dedicated to a certain 
Theophilus, came from a writer wlio did not name himself to other 
readers. P’or though Marcion (c. a.d, 140) avowedly based his 
‘ Gosj^el of th(^ Lord ’ upon tliis Pauline version of the life of Jesus, 
he never designates the work as Luke’s. And this namelessness of 
all the Evangelists is confirmed and continued by Justin Martyr’s 
well-known practice of blending them together as a common historic 
source under the title of Apostolic Memoirs (aTropvrifiovevfiaTa), 
without ever mentioning an individual writer.^ Tlie ascription of the 
Fourth Gospel to the apostle John was an erroneous inference from 
Eev. i. 9 that he was the aut hor of the Apocalypse. Justin, in quoting 
a millennial passage from the latter, introduces him to Trypho as a 
writer with whom lie liad not previously been in contact. Yet Trypho 
had professed himself acquainted with the a’rropvTjiiovsvfiara —which 
therefore cannot have included the Fourth Gospel. If therefore Justin 
cited it, it was as a separate work, not belonging to the same category 
as the ‘ Memoirs.’ 

Proceeding to literature not ultimately received into the Canon, 
we come first to the Epistle of Barnabas and the Shepherd of Ilermas, 
still in the fourth century regarded as sacred enough to ha\ e jilace in 
the Sinaitic Codex. Tlie title written at the head of the former 
Mr. Harris regards as sufficient reply to (juestions about its authorship. 

‘ The jMSS.,’ he says, ‘ do not afford any sujqiort to the theory ’ of an 
‘ anonymous currency during the first period of its existence.’ How 
could they, were the theory ever so true ? As its contention is that 
the second century put an end to anonymity by finding names where 
they were wanted, our manuscrijit period came too late to attest their 
former absence.* The Barnabas letter nowhere gives itself out as 
the production of Apostle or Prophet, characters regarded by him, 
evidently from the outside, with great reverence. He plainly writes 
anonymously. Not till more than a hundred years after its origin does 
Clement of Alexandria quote it as by Paul’s companion Barnabas, 
viz. at the end of the second century; and early in the third the 
example is followed by Origen. Bishop Lightfoot’s judgment is : 

Ilis language is such as to suggest that he was wholly unconnected with the 
Apostles. I’he work, therefore, is in no sense apocryphal, if hy apocryphal we 
mean fictitious. How the name of Earnabas came tO be associated with it, it is 
impossible *to say.^’ 

It is curious that the only apparent departure from (hi.s silence should be in 
favour of our ‘ Gospel of Pefer', in the ijhrase iv toTs anoiiv^fiovivixaffiv airov, Peter 
being the nearest person mentioned before. See, however, Otto’s note, giving reasons 
for rejecting the reading. Trypho, 10(5. 

-* Similarly irrelevant is the remark that ‘ the first reference to the Apocalypse of 
Peter calls it the Apocalypse of Peter ’ (p. 2.32); occurring as that reference does in 
the Muratorian Fragment (a.d. 170-200), it falls from twenty to fifty years too lato 
for the anonymous period. 

The Apostolical Fathers, p. 2.'59. 
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But at all events the anonymous circulation of the ‘ Shephet'd of 
Hernias ’ is ‘ simply impossible/ Mr. Harris assures us; for a large 
section of the book is autobiography : ‘ the author names himself and 
his friends, the Church dignitaries and others with whom he was 
connected, has a non-apocryphal wife and children, and an equally 
non-apocryphal lady for his former owner.’ Is every book which 
tells its story in the first person an autobiography ? Does an author 
never assume an ideal personality and name, as the vehicle of his 
conceptions ? Is the Book of Enoch autobiographical in its recorded 
experiences ? and Gidliver’s Travels ? and Lady Mary Fox’s report of 
her residence and observations in an improved colonial world ? For 
an autolnographer this literary Hermas gives a strange account of 
himself, ‘ Never in my life spake I a true word, but I always lived 
deceitfully with all men, and dressed up my falsehood as truth before 
all men ; and no man ever contradicted me, but confidence was placed 
in my word.’ The first attempt to answer the question who the 
so-called llermas was, whether real or feigned, is given by the 
jNTuratorian Canon (a.o. 180), which finds the owner of the name in 
a brother of Pope Pius I. (a.d. 140-155), that is, more than a genera¬ 
tion before. It is used in the ‘ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles ; ’ 
not indeed, as IBarnabas’ is, directly and copiously, but obviously, and 
similarly without name. The work contains not a single scriptural 
quotation ; it is remarkable for the absence of any trace of the Pauline 
view of vicarious redemption, and the presence of the doctrine of 
counsels of perfection and works of supererogation, for identification 
of the Holy Spirit and the Son of God, and for other loose statements 
of Church theology, which leave the impression of contact with Gentile 
society and modes of thought, and savour more of Alexandria than of 
Rome. 

The foregoing examples will perhaps render intelligible the mode 
in which a considerable portion of the early Christ ian literature would 
naturally find its way into circulation without the stamp of its 
authorship, and yet afterwards, when Gnostic and Montanist produc¬ 
tions streamed in, needed and obtained a legitimating mark in the 
shape of an apostolic or other guaranteeing name. I am perfectly 
willing to accept the existing name from the earliest date at which 
Mr. Harris can find it; but I cannot hold the witness of an Irenanrs 
in the closing decades of the second century good for literary facts a 
century before, unless supported by the weiglit of internal evidence. 
Nor do I wish to work the anonymous theory to the exclusion of 
pseudonymous cases, which undoubtedly have their place, even witliia 
the New Testament itself j in the Pastoral Epistles, for instance, 
which assuredly take the name of Paul in vain. The Gospel of 
Peter comes under the same category, and even the Revelation of 
Peter, though, from its not taking a personal name but professing 
P. 233. ** By Archbishop Whately. “ Mandate the third. 
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only to come from ‘ one of us twelve disciples,’ it might rather be 
called pseAidapostolic. 

On the whole, the fresh light which the researches of the last 
half-century have thrown upon the early life and literature of 
Christendom during the growth and selection of a body of sacred 
writings, justifies by new reasons our thankfulness for the New Testa¬ 
ment as it is. Clear as it has become that the volume has been 
made up, not by supernatural dictation or even by critical discovery 
of authorship and testing of contents, still clearer is it that what has 
been let drop can claim no preference over that which has been saved ; 
and that, in consulting and defining, from time to time, the Catholic 
feeling of the Christian communities, the Church authorities, in the 
name of the TToly Ghost, have really been prevailingly led by good 
sense and practical piety. 

James Martineau. 
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ASPECTS OF TENNYSON 

VI 

As THE Poet of Evolution 

In t he essay upon ‘ Tennyson as a Nature, Poet ’ contributed by me 
to this series last INIay, restrictions of space made it impossible for 
me to touch upon the. poet’s relations to Nature as she now stands 
revealed to us by the new cosmogony of growth. This, I feel, made 
my study of the subject incomplete. For, in criticising Tennyson 
it is, of course, necessary to remember that his life, though beginning 
in the early years of the present century, extended into its latest 
decade. It was his privilege to see the time which Wordsworth 
prophesied anrl never saw—the greatest time the world has yet 
known, when science, in exercising a power mightier than that of all 
the fabled wands of all the fabled magicians of old, has in very truth 
lent ‘ a new seeing’to human eyes. ‘If,’ said Wordsworth in the 
preface to the second edition of his poems, 

the labours of the mon of science should ever create any material revolution, 
direct or indirect, in our condition, and in the impressions which we habitually 
receive, the poet will sleep then no more than at present; be will be ready to 
follow tin* steps of the man of science, not only in those general indirect elfects, 
but ho will be at his side, carrying sensation into the midst of the objects of the 
science itself. The remotest discoveries of the chemist, the botanist, or mineralo¬ 
gist will be as proper objects of the poet’s art as any upon which it can be employed, 
if the time should ever come when these things shall be familiar to us, and the 
relations under which they ai’o contemplated by the followers of the respective 
science's shall be manifestly and palpably material to us as enjoying and suffering 
beings. ,Jf the time should over come when what is now called scieiice, thus 
familiarised to men, shall bo ready to put on, as it were, a form of flesh and blood, 
the poet will lend his divine spirit to aid the transtiguration, and will welcome the 
being thus produced a.s a dear and genuine inmate of the household of man. 

That lie who wrote these words so little heeded ouce, so golden 
now, was debarri'd from seeing the time he thus prophesied, a time 
when to the student of Nature, and the Nature poet, the mere act of 
living is a joy, was a loss not to him only: it was a loss to the human 
race. For, deep as was Tennyson’s love of Nature, it was not 
passion so absorbing as Wordsworth’s. What miglit not he for whom 
there was in very truth ‘a spirit in the woods,’ he who could draw 
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Even from the meanest flower that blows 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears— 

W'liat might not he have done to make the marvels of this new cos¬ 
mogony as precious to the heart of Man as it is to Man’s intelligence? 
If a flower was a fascinating and a beloved •thing to him who believed, 
what we now know to bo literally true, that ‘ every flower enjoys the 
air it breathes,’ what would that same flower have been to him if he 
could have spent, as (lie liumblest student of Nature can now spend, 
an entire morning over a single blossom, tracing its ancestry step by 
step, while the surrounding floras and faunas which the flower’s 
ancestors knew would luive passed before the eyc^s of the poet’s 
delighted imagination, lapjiing his soul in a dream of wonder and 
beauty such as it was not given to him to know ? Standing upon 
the chalk cliffs that look across the Channel, Wordsworth, had he 
lived in our time, would still have been blest with all the proud 
visions that blest him as a patriotic poet; he would still have seen 
as Tennyson saw Drake, still have seen Blake, sweeping the green 
waves free of their country’s foes; but also he would have been blest 
with sights undreamed of by poets of his time. He would have seen 
as Tennyson saw the wonderful pictures of the chalk formations— 
pictures called up by the white and gleaming bastions of the coast; 
he would have read as Tennyson read the story of the deposit of 
those minute shells, to count which by millions instead of units would 
require more centuries than in his time were supposed to have elapsed 
since the world arose out of chaos. Gazing at the patch of stars 
reflected in the beloved mirror of Windermere, he would have felt 
all the rapture he used to feel at their unspeakable loveliness, but 
also he would have felt the still hightu- rapture which Tennyson felt 
when gazing at the stars from Aldworth or P'arringford—the rapture 
of knowing that the illimitable universe is all made of the same 
simple elements as those around us here, as proved by the spectro¬ 
scope, and that consequently life is probably everywhere. Thoughts 
would have come to him as they came to Tennyson that, among the 
billions of orb.s revolving around the millions of suns, there are pro¬ 
bably other planets inhabited by reasoning beings, between us and 
whom there is this sublime interest in common: we have the selfsame 
book to read—the book of Nature. He would have felt that, if the 
quaint fancy about the canal-makers in Mars wer(i really more than a 
quaint fancy, they, though they would hiive no knowledge of much 
of the intellectual wealth we prize most—though they Would be as 
ignorant of TAe Excwrsioti as of the doctrines of the latest fervid 
political and social reformer who looks upon his parochial reforms as 
the final cause of the existence of an infinite universt—they would 
have a greater book than.even The KjccarsUni to read or the blue- 
books of the English Parliament—they would have, in common with 
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the human race, the book of the starry heavens. Not but that 
Wordsworth was, by the power of mere instinct, if not of know¬ 
ledge, more in touch with Nature than was any other man in the 
England of his time. The only other human soul on this planet that 
loved Nature better than he was that of Dorothy, his sister, that 
sister of whom it is impossible for any student of Nature to think or 
speak without emotion. None but these two knew what it is so easy 
now to know, that the truest Nature-poet is not necessarily he who 
can most faithfully render Nature as a picture, nor even he who can 
depict Nature as a great interpreter of man’s sou], but he who can 
confront her as she exists apart from the human story, as she existed 
when man was but a far-oflf dream of hers. Many a lovely verse of 
Wordsworth’s shows that he knew this, and I long to quote some of 
them here, but must not. Yet, with all his passion for Nature, so 
enslaved by authority of antiquated tradition was the poetic art of his 
time that Wordsworth spent his long-life among the Lakes, thinking 
that he could hold true converse with Nature and still remain com¬ 
paratively ignorant of the rudiments of natural science even under 
the system of Linmeus. And here I come upon that which troubles 
every Wordsworthian who is also an evolutionist: as regards the 
vitalit y of Nature-poetry based upon the old knowledge, how long will 
it last? Is the lovely poetry of The Excursion, The Prelude, &c., to 
become antiquated and unsatisfactory? Upon whatsoever cosmogony 
built, great poetry which deals with man’s life is likely to be immortal; 
there seems to be a i)erennial vitality in poetry whose material is 
human passion and human conduct. Yes—though in a large degree 
conduct, and in some degree passion, are and must be based upon 
man’s conception of Nature—his conception of what kind of universe 
he finds himself in—])oetry, which faithfully depicts man at any given 
period, will surely survive : until the very structure of man’s mind has 
undergone changes so vast that they cannot be confronted by the most 
vigorous cosmic imagination of our own period, such poetry, I say, will 
surely survive. 13ut the first business of the Nature-poet is with the 
great Mother herself, to whom man, with all his passions and aspira¬ 
tions, was once a pleasant dream of the future; to whom man, with all 
his passions and aspirations, will some day be a dream, pleasant or 
otherwise, of the past. 

Not, of course, that any poet could pass into the temper of 
Darwin, to whom the proper study of mankind was Nature. 

There is a danger to some of the various faculties of man in a 
too close and exclusive study of Nature—a study which is so fas¬ 
cinating that it may well tend in some degree to isolate the student’s 
soul from the heart of man. For the bond of brol herhood seems to 
widen till at last it takes in not oidy the higher animals, but all the ^ 
members of the animal kingdom—takes in even the vegetable world, 
whose grand and mysterious function it is to tmm inorganic matter 
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into organic life. The mind of the student of Nature is apt to form 
the habit of looking upon human life as a spectacle, as a tragi-comedy 
acted in a dream, amusing at one moment, saddening at the next, 
and as evanescent ns the picture the moon looked down upon during 
the ages that produced the coal-formations. Original temperament, 
however, has no doubt a good deal to do with this mood: if the study 
of Nature had this effect upon Darwin, leading him to turn aw'ay 
from poetry altogether, its effect upon another great naturalist— 
perhaps the widest and strongest intelligence now in the world— 
seems to have been of an entirely different kind, judging from his 
recent discussion of the great subject of man in relation to the 
cosmic process. 


Here, as in my previous essay, I leave all living poets undis¬ 
cussed. Tennyson among foremost poets was not only the first, but 
the only one, to see that the birth of the new cosmogony was the 
birth of an entirely new epoch, an entirely new chapter in the 
human story. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes in America, and th(^ 
parable-writer. Dr. Gordon Hake, showed (as has been pointed out 
by Mr. Karl Hodgson in his preface to The New Day of the last- 
mentioned poet) a recognition of the dawn, but neither of these poets 
achieved distinction. Tennyson was the first to foresee that the 
effect upon i)ure literature worked by this great revolution in the 
history of the human mind contained within itself the seeds of 
a universal revolt against the dominance of all the old tyrannies 
along all the old lines of thought—a revolt compared with which 
that of the French Eevolution agaiiist the ancien regime was as 
insignificant as the revolt of provincial children in a provincial school. 

No doubt it was not wholly his wide-eyed intelligence that made 
him the most advanced of nineteenth-century poets. During a large 
portion of bis life he lived at a time when the fire-balloon of the 
French Revolution had burat itself out and left the ‘advanced 
thinkers ’ and the ‘ ad\'anced poets ’ without a luminary. Meantime 
Nature, who had beeii yearning to grow an organism capable of 
turning round and looking at her with eyes that could guess at her 
dreams, had grown at last Darwin, Spencer, Wallace, and Huxley. 

In so far as the Fnmch Revolution was anything more than a 
rc'volt of the ‘ Third Estate ’ against the burden of curvees and feudal 
dues—a revolt which might never have grown into a great revolution 
had the harvest of 1788 been fat instead of lean—its heart-thought 
wan that of the Contra t Eocial. It is seaicely exaggeration to say 
that the central sopliism of Rous.seau’s hook, the sophism which 
vitalised the literature of the French Revolution, and has been the 
foundation, in some form or another, of so much of the ‘advanced’ 
literature of the nineteenth century, is about as far removed from the 
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new epoch as though it had been formulated by Hesiod, or by what¬ 
soever poet it was who gave us the Theogony. Indeed, the latest com¬ 
mentator upon that poem, Mr, W. F, Cornish, has actually been just 
telling us that the title %eoyoviadoes not properly mean ‘the genera¬ 
tion or origin of the gods,’ but the ‘ being begotten of or by gods,’ 
and ‘ a consideration of the process according to which man gets to 
being god-begotten.’ If he is right in this fancy of his, the message 
to the human race of the ©coyoi/Za is actually nearer to the new cosmo¬ 
gony of growth than llousseau’s resuscitation of sophisms that were 
hoary before ever Genesis was written. For, instead of saying with 
Kousseau and the French Revolutionists that ‘ man was bom free and 
is everywhere in chains,’ the new teaching says that man is yet 
scarcely born at all, 

JSIan ns yet is being made, and ere the crowning Age of ages, 

Shall not ^on after mon pass and touch him into shape P 

All about him shadow still, but, while the races flower and fade, 
Prophet-eyes may catch a glory slowly gaining on the shade. 

Till the peoides all are one, and all their ■voices blend in choric 
Hallelujah to the Maker, ‘ It is finish’d. Man is made.’ 

If this is, indeed, the true voice of the new epoch, may it not 
be safely affirmed that, compared with the writing of many of the 
latest of our ‘ advanced thinkers,’ the twelfth-century Arabian novel, 
by Abubekr-ibn-Tofail, in which the development of man from the 
lower animals was taught, is already in spirit quite a modern work ? 

With regard to • pure literature, the difference between a cos¬ 
mogony of evolution and any and all the systems of the Universe 
that have preceded it is so fundamental that the phrase ‘ modem 
literature ’ must next century have an entirely different meaning 
from what it has hitherto borne ; the ancient or mythological litera¬ 
ture of the Western world, which began with the Homeric jioems, 
will be considered to have closed with the decade preceding that in 
which literature accepted as its heart-thought the doctrine of the new 
epoch—that of Nature’s growth. 

For so soon as the popular imagination has entirely accepted the 
idea that the emancipation of man, so far as it has at present gone, 
has been an emancipation from the chains of ‘ ape and tiger,* rather 
than from the chains of maleficent gods and miscreant kings, or 
of that composite ogre of many-million-man-power called Society— 
so soon as it has entirely accepted the idea that man, everywhere 
horn in chains, is only just beginning to shake them off—then, of 
course, the more ‘ advanced ’ is any poet whose system is in harmony 
with the advanced ideas of the h’rench Revolution, the more anti¬ 
quated will his work seem. Upon several occasions it was my 
privilege to converse with Tennyson upon this most interesting 
subject. One of these occasions lives in my memory ^' ith an especially 
You XXXIY—No. m X X 
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vigorous life. I had been endeavouring to support the thesis that 
among past English poets Shakespeare was the only one who by 
instinct sympathised with the temper of the new epoch now dawning. 
I had been saying that Shakespeare, having learnt as much as he could 
leani of the terrene drama, in which man plays undoubtedly the 
leading part, having learnt all that he could learn in an exhaustive 
study of man in London, went down to Stratford-on-Avon to learn 
as much as the imperfect science of his time would allow him to learn 
from the coneys and squirrels and dappled deer of the Warwickshire 
woods: that, although it is manifestly pardonable in any poet to 
take too seriously the human race, a race for whose ears his rhymes 
are made, it was only on occasion that Shakespeare fell into the 
mistake of ov(‘r-estimating this or that social structure of man’s 
in a universe where there is so much of the wonderful. I had 
been saying that, save at moments when the impulse of his dramatic 
imagination was u])on him, he never fell into tlie mistake into which 
poets like Shelley and Hugo and other high-minded dreamers are 
apt to fall—the mistake of supposing that the universe is so entirely 
enclosed in man that the little economies of one nation or parish 
are of greatly more importance than the little economies of another 
nation or parish, whether the nation or parish be composed of 
Englishmen, of Irishmen, of Caucones, or of /amzummin—the mis¬ 
take of supposing that Nature who teaches the ant ‘ there’s no 
labouring in winter ’—Nature who takes as deep an interest in the 
work of 

The singing masons building roofs of gold 

OS ever she took in the work of human masons, even of those 
mighty workers who built Westminster Abbey—is so deeply concerned 
with the doings of man that the stars have to bo neglected. 
The moment the wings of his imagination were folded for rest 
liis philosophical intellect resumc'd its sway, and all hough there 
was no scientific doctrine of evolution to enlighten him, ho by 
many a gird at tlie ‘ fool bf Nature ’ seems to have known that man, 
notwithstanding all the nobility of his spiritual side, is on the other 
side ‘ the paragon of animals ’ highly developed by circumstances over 
which he had only partial control; seems to have known that 
although in many things the social economies in which man moves 
arc superior to those of the bees, they are not so in all ways ; and that 
it is when we study tire* royalties and aristocracit's of other gregarious 
animals which are. entirely functional, rational, and philosophic, it 
is when we study the economies of a beehive, that the humour 
of man’? civilisation softens its patlios and its tragedy. The 
way in which Tennyson then began to speak of the littleness of all 
human ambition confronted by the workings of infinite Nature, the 
way in which he told me that the only thing which threatened to 
paralyse his artistic function was the overwhelming T^velntjon of 
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astronomy, is so vigorously impressed on ray memory that as I 
recall it here I seem to smell the very perfume of the sun-warmed 
hmther trod out by our feet; I seem to see»the luxuriant, basking 
ferns, and that favourite hound of his leaping through them, making 
little dusty whirlwinds as he moved; I seem to hear the birds in the 
bushes too. 

It was then that I saw clearly what I had long guessed, that he 
belonged to that class of poets who by temperament are progressive, 
as truly progressive, perhaps, as those fervid ones who followed the 
French Kevolution, belonged to that class of poets who, having in 
some cases the knowledge, in other cases the instinct, to see how slow 
as well as how long has been man’s upward movement towards his 
present position, and how slow and how long probably will be his 
upward movement in the future, do not consider change and progress 
to be convertible terms, and do not consider the ideals of any par¬ 
ticular civilisation—Assyrian, Babylonian, Hellenic, Chinese, English, 
French, or German—to be absolute and final, but only relative to 
the particular civilisation itself. 

I saw, in short, that he was one of those philosophical poets who, 
studying the present by the light of the past, and finding that all 
civilisation is provisional, do not look upon every change in the social 
structure as being necessarily mischievous, yet who see that every new 
scheme of society which the doctrinaire formulates fails to strike at 
human nature down to the roots ; see 1 hat round every human fibre 
are woven the old sophisms which originally aiding in man’s develop¬ 
ment have been keeping him back for ages—the sophisms which are 
the basis not only of every civilisation, but of almost every Utopian 
dream, from Plato to Sir Thomas More and Campanella. 

At a time so revolutionary as this, when it seems to be impossible 
to find the proper place of any thinker without first inquiring as to the 
standpoint from which he confronts Nature, any poet’s position as 
a thinker, advanced or otherwise, is perhaps difficult to find and fix. 
But if the greatest intelligence is that which sees clearly that many 
forms of civilisation by exaggerating their own importance dwarf the 
soul, and set the edicts of some fugitive convention a]3ove the absQ- 
lute sanctions of Nature—if, I say, the greatest intelligence is that 
which confronts with the widest eyes, not only the human drama, but 
the universe, may not the ideas of this kind of thinker upon man, his 
place in the order of things, and his final destiny be so truly wide and 
therefore so truly advanced as to seem reactionary in the view of many 
a sociologist and many a politician who so far as concerns the .‘special 
social and political structure, in which he himself moves is considered 
to be in the van ? 

It is generally in youth that in discussing social questions we are 
inclined to treat society as an artificial mechanism rather than as an 
organic growth governed by inexorable laws and advancing toa com- 
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pleter organism slowly step by step. It is then that we are apt to 
think we can turn man suddenly into something rich and strange— 
turn him in a single generation—even as certain ingenious experi¬ 
mentalists turned what Nature meant for a land-salamander into a 
water-salamander with new ruddertail, and gills instead of lungs, and 
feet suppressed, by feeding him with water-food in oxygenated 
water, and cajoling his functions. As we get more experience we 
learn that man’s functions are not to be so coaxed and cajoled into an 
unhealthy precocity. We learn as we grow older that, although man 
does really seem to be Nature’s prime favourite among all her children 
(though we find it hard to guess why) even she, with all lier power, 
finds it difficult to force him—that she is ever pointing to man and 
saying, ‘A poor thing, but mine own: I shall do something with 
him some day, but I must not try to force him.’ Yet it was as a 
com 2 )aratively young man that Tennyson read the calm method of 
Nature and Time in emancipating man : 

I that rather held it better men should perish one. by one 

Than that earth should stand at gaze like Joshua’s moon in Ajalon! 

Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward let us range, 

Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of change. 
Through the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger day: 

Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 

Whatever were Tennyson’s ])assing moods, this seems to Jiave been 
his permanent temi^er—the temper of Shakes 2 )eare ajiimrently and 
of Goethe certainly. And no doubt the doctrine of Evolution accen¬ 
tuated this temper within him. For to a certain degree he has become 
the voice of the new ei^och. Although the dawn of this epoch 
was foreshadowed as far back as the iniblication of Lamarck—nay, as 
far back as the times of Robinet and De Maillet—no English jjoet of 
the great poetic revival showed any consciousness of it. 

That Wordsworth, after utteringthesidendid prophecy given above, 
should have rested content with a knowledge of Nature such as his 
writings show; that Coleridge, with all his studies of and borrowings 
from Schelling, should never have seen tiiat Schelling’s system, like 
that of all the transcendentalists from Kant downwards, was one of 
IJure evolution; that with all Coleridge’s vague iiniuiries into the 
l)rincii)le of life he did not see that the French biologists were moving, 
though along opposite 2 )aths, in the same direction as the transcen- 
dentalists, shows how difficult it is for even high genius to get beyond 
the accej)ted co.smogony of its own age. 

These two great jwets, beating the same foggy air in the same 
dark old wood, were, as regards any t l ue knowledge of Nature—as 
revealed by the cosmogony of growth—l)ehind Shelley, whom, as a 
thinker, they desinsed; for Shelley does seem to have had some 
inkling of evolution, judging from the following j)aH8age, where he 
alludes to the immense lever power of articulate sijeech in develojung 
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the brain of man. No doubt it is a curious utterance, a strange 
mixture of the doctrine of man’s degeneracy as being the result of 
original sin and the doctrine of evolution. 

Having rejected the cosmogony which affirms that man’s first 
disobedience brought death into the world, the cosmogony of Genesis 
and of Paradise Lost, Shelley coiild still find it in his heart to charge 
man with having originated for the lower animals all the ills which 
have flowed from a knowledge of good and evil. Still, it shows that 
his imagination, if not his reason, was answering to certain vibrations 
of thought moving in the air of his time. 

Man and animals whom be has infected with his society, or depraved by his 
dominion, are alone diseased. The wild hog, the moiiflon, the bison, and the wolf 
are perfectly exempt from malady, and invariably die either from external violence 
or natural old age. But the domestic hog, the sheep, the cow, and the dog arc 
subject to an incredible variety of distempers, and, like the corrupters of their 
natures, have physicians who thrive upon their miseries. The supereminence of 
man is like Satan’s, the supereminence of pain ; and the majority of his species, 
doomed to ptiiiury, disease, and crime, have reason to curse the untoward event 
that, by enadlin^ him to communiaite hin smsatioiw, raised him above the level of 
his fellow animals. 

In Germany there was Goethe, to be sure, who, while Wordsworth 
was struggling in the meshes of what Johti Sterling called a ‘ High 
Church Pantheism,’ and Coleridge was intoning marvellous sermons 
on the logos, was catching glimpses of the morning that has since 
dawned. While, superficially, the poetry of the great German often 
seems informed by the spirit of dead mythologies, it has only to be 
probed beneath the surface and the budding of the new epoch is seen, 
as underneath the loosened leaves of autumn may be seen the germs 
of the coming spring, even before the winter has set in. 

Such was the state of things when Tennyson began to Writei 
Hence, to gauge the virility of his intellect, as well as the value of 
his poetry, it is necessary to remember what in England was the 
meaning of the word ‘ Nature,’ and what was the meaning of the 
word Man in relation to the Universe, when he was a youth. 

Although Lamarck’s Phllosophie Zoologique was published in 
Paris in the year of Tennyson’s birth, there were very few people in 
England who, during many years afterwards, took it seriously ; and it 
may, perhaps, be affirmed that such ideas of evolution as were blindly 
moving about in the air of English thought were connected, not with 
biology at all, but with astronomy. In the nebular theory there had 
been always, since Laplace’s time, an interest. But it was not till 
1833 that any English poet, or, indeed, any worker in pure literature, 
saw its importance as indicating a new standpoint for human thought, 
or, indeed, gave it any consideration at all. In a footnote to The Palace 
of Art, published in that year, appeared the superb stanzas which, 
owing to the idle gibes of an ‘ indolent reviewer,’ have disappeared 
from Tennyson’s poems 
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Hither, when all the deep unsoimded skies 
Shuddered with silent stars, she clomb. 

And os with optic glasses her keen eyes 
Pierced thro’ the mystic dome, 

Regions of lucid matter taking forms, 

Brushes of fire, hazy gleams. 

Clusters and beds of worlds, and bee-likc swarms 
Of suns, and starry streams. 

She saw the snowy poles of moonless Mars, 

That marvellous round of milky light 
Below Orion, and those double stars 
AVhereof the one more bright 

Is circled by the other, &c. 

No poet having the liitemteur's knowledge, and nothing beyond, 
would have written these stanzas; and yet for mere poetic beauty 
they may be comj)ared with those stanzas of Victor Hugo’s in Lea 
Contemplations, beginning— 

NuitB, serez-Tous pour nous toujours co quo vous eles S' 

which are almost as divine as Dante’s own whenever he talks of the 
stars. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that from this time forward signs 
appear now and again in Tennyson’s i)oetiy of the deej) and skilled 
attention he was giving to this science. This is never obtruded, but 
it appears in sucli lines as 

There sinks the nebulous star we call the Sun, 

If that hypothesis of theirs bo sound. 

Those three stars of the airy Giant’s zone. 

Many a night from yonder ivied casement, ere I went to rest. 

Hid I look on great Orion sloping slowly to the "West. 

Many a night 1 saw the Pleiads, rising thro' the mellow shade, 

Glitter like a swarm of fire-tlies tangled in a silver braid. 

The image of the fire-flies in tlie last of these lines, recalling that 
of the ‘ bee-like swarms ’ in the Palace of Art, is as wonderful for its 
accuracy of description as for its beauty. Indeed, Tennyson’s allu¬ 
sions to the starry heavens have the beauty of ijoetry and the beauty 
of scientific truth. 

No doubt in Dante’s allusions we get the same blending of poetry 
with knowledge, but then the knowledge at his command was ignorance. 

\ eai's went on, and Lamarck’s speculations in biology began, by 
the aid of the two Saint-Hilaires and the author of the Vestiges, 
to spread in this country, but against angry opposition. Lyell’s 
Principles of Geology, unconsciously to its author, or rather, judging 
from certain passages in the book, against the author’s wish, had 
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no doubt aided the French biologists in filling the atmosphere of 
England, not so much with ideas of a new cosmogony, as with a 
nebulous feeling that must needs crystallise into ideas. 

That a poet should hfive read a meaning into a great geologist’s 
treatise, the true meaning which the geologist who wrote the book 
failed to read, is quite as marvellous ^ the case of Goethe, where the 
poet gave the biologists lessons in their own science. The Quarterly 
Review for March 1832, in a review of the second volume of Lyell’s 
Principles reproducing tliose strictures upon the Philosophie Zoo- 
logique which I^yell lived to repent, says that the great Frenchman 
has ‘ given us a history of the gradations by which Nature has 
ascended from the lowest step of organic life to the production of man, 
which it is not easy to repeat with a grave face.’ 

Indeed, in the history of English thought there is no more 
suggestive chapter than that which deals with this period. 

Sometimes on a spring morning, when the sun is trying to 
declare himself, and the earth seems covered with a kind of golden 
mist, in which his baffled beams are arrested and held in suspense, 
the leaves of a tall tree here and there will seem to catch and 
condense the floating particles of luminous vapour, and glitter with 
the coming light of day. 

So it was in England at tliat time in regard to the nebulous 
reams of the great truth of our century floating in the air—an 
intellectual tree here and a tree there would seem to catch and 
concentrate the scattered rays of the coming day, and make a kind of 
morning of its own. 

Of these light-gathering trees in pui’e literature there were one 
or two, but in poetry there was, among poets who had made their 
mark, Tennyson alone. It was not till 1859 that the sun finally 
broke through the mist, the sun proclaimed by Darwin and by 
Wallace. Meantime, however, In Meoioriani had appeared in 
1850: 

There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 

O earth, what changes hast thou seen! 

Tliere where the long street roars bath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 

The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands; 

They molt like mist, the solid lands. 

Like clouds they shape themselves and go. 

Many angry things have been said about Carlyle, and not un¬ 
justly, on account of these words of his upon Darwin’s Origin of 
Species ; 

Wonderful to me as indicating the capricious stupidity of mankind; never 
could read a page of it, or waste the least thought upon it. 

Jlqt among all the wprkeps in pure literature vyfeo lived in Eng-^ 
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land at that time, Tennyson and George Eliot were the only two 
among writers who were prominently before the public who grasped 
its tremendous human import. Tennyson did not use it as a foun¬ 
dation for artistic work, but his consciousness of the new epoch is 
always apparent. 

Pascal tells us that there are two extremes, ‘ to exclude reason and 
to admit only reason.’ Passing into the latter extreme George Eliot’s 
fine intellect became baffled. Tennyson’s became strengthened. 

The greatness of Tennyson is seen not merely in the readiness 
with which he confronted the teaching of science, but also in the 
temper with which he received it. For at first it is hard indeed for 
a poet to accept any theory that seems (as the doctrine of Evolution 
at first seemed) to be materialistic. The finer the nature the 
more certain is it to be rendered miserable by a materialistic theory 
of life, as we see in the case of George Eliot. The materialistic 
cosmogony she received, or thought she received, from the earlier 
evolutionists acting upon a nature so generous and sympathetic as 
hers was sure to induce pessimism, but sure to induce a pessimism 
finer and nobler than the optimism of most other people. 

Walking side by side with Tennyson towards the new epoch, she 
halted hopeless while Tennyson w'alked on. She stood appalled before 
that apparent wickedness of nature which Tennyson boldly con¬ 
fronted. 

‘ So careful of the type ? ’ but no. 

From scarped cliff and quarried stoiu' 

She cries,' A thousand types arc gone ; 

I care for nothing, all shall go, 

‘ Thou makest thine appeal to mo ; 

I biing to life, I bring to death: 

The spirit does but mean the breath: 

I know no more.’ And ho, shall he, 

Man, her last work, who seem’d so fair. 

Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 

Who roll’d the psalm to wintry skies, 

AVho built him fanes of fruitless prayer, 

Who trusted God was love indeed. 

And love Creation’s final law— 

Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 

With ravine, shriek’d against his creed— 

Who loved, who suffered countless Ills, 

Who battled for the True, the .Tust, 

III' blown about the desert dust, 

Or seal'd within the iron hills ? 

No more ? A monster then, a dream, 

^ A discord. Hragons of the prime. 

That tare each other in their slime, 

Ww Biellow rou^ip match’d witU him. 
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Yet it was Greorge Eliot’s peculiar glory that, accepting the fact, 
60 terrible at first to the idealist’s mind, that the heart-thought of 
the universe is war, she was not driven thereby to noisy revolt against 
those sanctities of the soul which are truer than all science; she 
devoted herself to that ‘ relief of man’s estate ’ which, according to 
Bacon, is the goal of all man’s best endeavour, she simply, felt 
impelled to illuminate the teaching of science by the halo of that 
great religion of benevolence upon which is based all which is of worth 
in all the creeds. She felt and she taught that, even if Nature is 
indeed as immoral and pitiless as she seems, pur one defence against 
that wickedness is to band together against the common enemy, and 
that, in order to band together, we must be good. In a word, she 
passed into the temper of Buddhism, the temper which impels the 
thinker to say. There is no Uod to love and watch over you j there¬ 
fore love and watch over each other. 

But of the new cosmogony Creorge Eliot knew at once too much 
and too little. Had she lived either in the time of'Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, or at the present moment, when Tennyson’s larger hope is 
taking shape in the public mind, it might have been well for her. 
But, like James Thomson, she was without Tennyson’s indomitable 
faith in a spiritual force in Nature, that spiritual force which physical 
science herself seems now to be unconsciously revealing. For let it 
faever be forgotten that, although Tennyson confronted evolution before 
ever Darwin and Wallace had spoken, nay, even before that famous 
note to Spencer’s Westmioister Review essay, ‘ The Social Organism,’ 
which seems to have been the bud of so magical a blossom, he had 
sturdy views of his own upon it. He never did confront the 
question from the standpoint of Darwin, nor scarcely even from 
that of the sub-Darwinians, who are in some degree revising Darwin’s 
system, but from a standpoint entirely his own. . lie spurned the 
materialism which at first seemed to all thinkers inseparable from the 
idea of evolution j he found for himself the hope which science seems 
within the last decade to be disclosing: the hope that the spiritual force 
called life—the mjiker of organism, and not the creature of organism, 
as the earlier evolutionists except Wallace supposed it to be—may, 
lifter all, be a something outside the material world, a something 
which uses the material world as a means of phenomenal expfession. 

And this was before our English biologists in their noble passion 
for truth declined to follow Haeckel and the Germans; before they, 
by refusing jto burke the fact that biogenesis is the law, placed 
materialism further back than ever by showing by positive experiment 
that organism is the result of life, not life of organism. 

■ He saw as clearly then as when he wrote ‘ Crossing the Bar ’ that 
what is real is the noume'tion, that what is false and illusory is the 
phenomenon—that poetry and love, and beauty and noble en¬ 
deavour, have never been evolved from molten granite or fire-mist 
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—that, notwithstanding all apparent contradictions, the universe 
without a preponderance of good over evil could not work at all; that 
in the deepest sense goodness and absolute, life are indeed synony¬ 
mous terms; and that if this is not fully shown now, it must be fu% 
shown some day. 

This, then, is the special glory of Tennyson as a poetical thinker. 
He spiritualised Evolution and brought it into Poetry. 

He took the doctrine that the Principium hylarchicum of the 
universe is what the greatest poet.now among us calls ‘ the rhythmic 
anguish of growth,’and with it confronted, or nobly tried to confront, 
the great enigma of being, the problem of problems, to solve which 
all mythologies, all cosmogonies, were constructed, the existence of 
evil. What Pascal said about the danger of proving to man too 
plainly how nearly he is on a level with the brute creation without 
also shojring him his greatness, is what Tennyson put concretely 
in In Mmioriam, when he said: 

Arise and fly 

The reeling Faun, the sensual feast; 

Move upward, working out the beast. 

And let the ape and tiger die. 


'*Xfi.d l?ub t the followijig,wcr& ‘ ty’an EroJution^ist ’ are to be taken 
dramatically, as are certain other such utterances :— 


The Lord let the house of a brute to the soul of a man. 

And the man said ‘ Am I your debtor ? ’ 

And the liOrd—‘Not yet: hut make it as clean as you can, 

And then I will let you a better.’ 

I 

If my body come from brutes, my soul uncertain, or a fable, 

Why not bask amid the senses whih; the sun of morning shines, 

1, the finer brute rejoicing in my hounds, and in my stable. 

Youth and Health, and birth and wealth, and choice of wopien and of wines P 

If 

What hast thou done for me, grim Old Age, save breaking my bones on the rack ? 
Would I had passed in the moniing that looks so bright from afar! 


Ot.d Agb 

Done for thee ? starved the wild beast that was linkt with thee eighty years back. 
Less weight now for the ladder-of-heaven that hangs on a star. • 


If my body come from brutes, tho’ somewhat finer than their own> 

I am heir, and this my kingdom. Shall the royal \oice be mute? 
No, but if the rebel subject seek to drag me from th.*, throne. 

Hold the sceptre, Human Soul, and rule thy Province of the brute. 
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II 

I have climb’d to the snows of Age, and I gaze at a field in the Past, 

Where I sank with the body at times in the sloughs of a low desire, 

But I hear no yelp of the beast, and the Man is quiet at last 
As he stands on the heights of his life with a glimpse of a height that is higher. 

Still I cannot but think that already Tennyson’s spiritualising of the 
idSe mere of the new epoch has been fruitful of great results. To say 
nothing of the beautiful writings of the great co-discoverer with Darwin , 
of Nature’s true methods of work, I have just been reading a report 
of Professor Drummond’s American lectures on Evolution, in which, 
after luminously popularising the latest results of embryology, show¬ 
ing that, although the human body is an epitome of the entire history 
of animal life from the earliest forms, it has now reached a stage 
which, to us, seems nearly perfection, he suggests that such useless 
survivals of lower forms of life as still remain, survivals whjch are 
often dangerous causes of disease and suffering, are analogous to the 
survivals of ‘ ape and tiger ’ in the soul, and even dreams that in both 
cases the problem of evil may eventually be solved by ‘ the rhythmic 
anguish of growth, the motion of mutable things.’ 

We may at least suppose, that if upon the doctrine of 
evolution such a cosmogony is ever to be built as can fully satisfy 
not only the intelligence of man but his soul, it will be upon some 
such a central thought as that enunciated in so many of Tennyson’s 
lines. We may be permitted to suppose this I say. But assuredly it is 
we of this great time who especially ought to know that, as our dead 
master says— 

Knowledge is the swallow on the lake 
‘ That sees and stirs the surface-shadow there 
But never yet hath dipt into the abysm. 

It is we who must needs accept all theories of the universe as provisional. 
As to what the twentieth century, loosened as it will be from so 
many shackles of the past, may have to say to a poet so late and so 
great as even Tennyson, that is a question which we can only leave 
‘ on the knees ’ of Natura Benigna. 

For, notwithstanding his remarkable instinct for keeping himself 
fibreast of the thought of his time—nay, as a result of that instinct— 
the Chinese aphorism, ‘ A man is more like the time in which he 
lives than he is like his father and mother,’ applies in a somewhat 
special degree to Tennyson, and no one can say what is going to be 
the idle mhre of the thought of the twentieth century. 

Whether the failure of all teleological poetry to become adequate 
to the cosmogony of its time has hitherto been owing to the very 
nature of the poetic function, is a question which can be only asked 
—not answered. The special glory of the poet is that to him abstrac¬ 
tions become concretions, tangible and beautiful, while concretions 
themselves become to him more concrete than they are to others. 
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Now the very foundation of every cosmogony, upon which rests 
every religion, is in the deepest sense metaphysics ; for all meta¬ 
physical inquiry is simply the result of the mind’s refusal to take 
for granted optological facts, howsoever obvious, till their existence 
has been proved by the light of intelligenc'e. If we bear this in 
mind, that beneath every mythological elephant, upon whose back has 
ridden every religion of the ancient and modern world, is metaphysics, 

. the very tortoise which the poets, have been making a butt for ages, 
certain marvellous pictures of the animal upon the unseen reptile’s 
back which have been limned by certain poets will not so greatly 
surprise us. 

This seems to add interest to the question whether Tennyson will 
become the voice of the new' epoch; for a feature of his genius is 
the way in which perfect concreteness of method is combined with 
that njetaphysical power which, as we have just been seeing, is absent 
fr6m most poets. This is perhaps one especial point in which he is 
comparable with Shakespeare. 

To both poets the noumenal.side of t>he universe and the pheno¬ 
menal seem to have been present at the same moment. Outside 
Shakespeare there is nothing so concrete, so absolutely sensuous, as 
the poetry of Tennyson, unless it be that of Keats; and outside 
Shakespeare there is seen no such power of actualising metaphysical 
dreams as is seen in such a passage as this from The Ancient Sftge : 

More than once when I 
Sat all alone, revolving in myself 
The word that is the symbol of myself, 

The mortal limit of the Self was loosed, 

And past into the Nameless, as a cloud 

Melts into Heaven. I touch’d my limbs, the limbs 

Were strange not mine—and yet no shade of doubt, 

But utter clearness, and thro’ loss of Self 
The gain of such largo life as match’d with ours 
Were Sun to spark—unshadowable in words. 

Themselves but shadows of a shadow-world. 

The grand simplicity of Tennyson’s character made it impossible 
for him ever to pose as a jirophet; yet as regards the new epoch a 
prophet he was. If there is any truth and if there is any vitality in 
the great heart-thought of that epoch, the noble words of Matthew 
Arnold are surely more applicable to Tennyson’s work tlian to the work 
of any one of his contemporaries. ‘ The future of poetry is immense, 
because in poetry, where it is worthy of its high destinies, our race, as 
time goes on, w'ill find an ever surer and surer stay.’ 

• 

• Theodore Watts. 

The Editor of The Nineteenth Century cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS, 
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One of the advantages which the Triple Alliance has gained for Europe 
is that the fruitful cause of strife known as the Eastern Question has 
temporarily shrunk into its proper proportions. The air is no longer 
thick with rumours of Eussian intrigue in the Balkan Peninsula; 
Bulgaria is permitted to try her constitutional experiments in peace; 
Servia and Koumania are walking in the straight paths of order and 
civilisation, and even Montenegro, the gnat of European politics, has 
been fotbidden to buzz and sting. The calm is as grateful as it is 
ominous. It does not signify that old passions are extinct, or that 
Eussia has abandoned her traditional policy in Eastern Europe, which, 
in other days, we have thwarted at the cost of so many millions. 
She is as determined to-day, as under Nicholas or Alexander the 
Second, to possess herself of Constantinople and become a Mediter¬ 
ranean power. But the time is not yet, and the Triple Alliance bars 
the way. Autocratic Eussia andjdemocratic France are joining hands 
in the endeavour to weaken and discredit a league of peace which 
both hate as delaying and frustrating the satisfaction of their revenge 
or their ambition. Meanwhile, the disreputable principalities of the 
Danube, whose paid and interested disputes have so often endangered 
the peace of Europe, have received the mot d'ordre to be quiet. A 
contest of lions is preparing, and the jackals are warned to move out 
of the way. 

So far as England is concerned, the true Eastern Question of to¬ 
day is not in Europe but in Asia. The politics of the Balkan Peninsula 
affect her only in a secondary degree. They are, no doubt, important 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 201 Z 
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to her, and may again become of supreme interest. But, for the 
moment, the critical position is Asia, and the Eastern Question is the 
supremacy of England in Southern Asia, with which is indissolubly 
bound up the freedom of the Mediterranean, our predominance in 
Egypt, and the maintenance of the open route to India by the Suez 
Canal. There are men whose opinion justly carries weight who 
believe that in the event of a European war in which England were 
involved, it would he impossible to maintain our position in the 
Mediterranean, and that it would be necessary to withdraw from 
Egypt and abandon Cyprus, Malta and even Gibraltar. This question 
need not be here discussed. Our ancestors, at the beginning of the 
century would not have cared to discuss it, and it is now, as it was 
then, to be determined by the possession by England of a fleet 
sufficient to meet any probable combination against her. If the 
English people, by the voice of their representatives in Parliament, 
will not vote a navy suflScient for the varied requirements of this 
great empire with its sea-borne commerce equal to that of all other 
countries together, there is nothing more to be said. We shall 
quickly lose our commanding position and sink to that of a second 
Holland, with a population unable to support itself by ruined agri¬ 
culture and shrunken trade. But democracies, although wild and 
impulsive, are not yet proved to be .absolutely without intelligence, 
and it must be possible for leaders of honesty to persuade them to 
act in accordance with the dictates of prudence and common sense. 
It would be a happy day for the Empire w'hen a Ministry appealed to 
the country against a hostile vote of Parliament refusing a substantial 
increase of the navy. Governments are often ready to go into exile 
on some small question of vestry i)olitics for which no one really 
cares; while they tremble and grow faint and will not put their 
fortune to the touch on a matter of national importance, when the 
whole loyalty and spirit of the country would eagerly rally to their 
side. If we cannot keep up a great army we must have an over¬ 
whelming navy, and this is the Alpha and Omega of English politics. 

The enthusiastic friendship of France and Kussia, the illegitimate 
alliance of liberty with despotism, which has been ostentatiously pro¬ 
claimed to the world in the somewhat childish demonstration s at Toulon 
and Paris has a significance which all who run may read. In one sense 
it is a reply to the international courtesies of the Triple Alliance at 
Vienna, Berlin, and Rome, and as England chooses to stand aloof 
from embarrassing engagements in Europe, she may affect an uncon¬ 
cern with which it may be politic to conceal her interest in the 
matter. But Englishmen who have carefully followed the courae of 
events in the East j who have watched, year after year, the shadow of 
the Russian eclipse sweeping across Persia and Central Asia until it 
has reached the frontiers of India and Afghanistan; and who now see 
France reviving her old ambition of an Eastern empire and fanning 
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in every dir^fcion the hatred and jealousy of England among her 
ignorant and passionate people, realise with sufficient distinctness 
that the alliance of Eussia and France is directed as much against 
England and*her Eastern Empire as against the Powers of the Triple 
Alliance. The interest of Eussia and France is the same up to a 
certain point. They are not disposed to undervalue the power of 
England if she takes sides in a quarrel; and they know that if she 
should decide to abandon her attitude of neutrality, and join her 
resources to those of the Triple Alliance for the maintenance of 
European peace, their own schemes would have to be postponed or 
abandoned. This they wish, at all hazards, to prevent, and they 
believe that it may be most effectually done by threatening her at the 
point at which she seems to be most vulnerable. Both French and 
Eussian |)ublicists havte made no secret of their wishes and aspirations, 
in the one case with the indiscreet extravagance which belongs to 
the French character; in tho otlier, with the mixture of bluster and 
flattery which is natural to a Ihess inspired by authority whose 
sanctions are imprisonment and exile to Siberia. Several well-known 
editors have been invited to assist at the Paris demonstration as 
representatives of the Eussian Press, and there is no doubt that these 
gentlemen, Komaroff, Notovitcb. Souvorine, and Avseieuko, directing 
respectively the Svet, the Novo^i i, the Novoya Vremya and the St 
Petersburg Gazette, are num of light and leading, or any rate 
would be so in any country in wliieh it were not a crime to be dis¬ 
tinguished for originality and iiilellig('nce. But all Eussian criticism 
on foreign politics is official; not iiideed necessarily inspired, but 
jjassing under the censorship and suppressed unless it be in accord 
with the views of the Goverinnent. Lately the Eussian Press has 
been exceedingly civil fo England. It was recognised in St. Peters¬ 
burg that the Siam episode iri<'d English patience rather severely, 
and that it was politic to weaken the effect of French abuse of 
England by a little unwonted ])o1it(‘ness. It would never do for both 
partners to throw themselves into hysterics of rage at the same time, 
and Eepublican extravagance has always grated on the mnwes of the 
Czar. So the Eussian editors were ordered to be civil; expeditions 
in armed force in the Pamirs were explained to be mere scientific 
excursions ; at Teheran the Russian officials were ready to support 
English projects; and our mission to Abdiir Eahman at Kabul, which 
would have ordinarily evoked cries of alarm and anger, was discussed 
as a most, reasonable step from which Eussia hoped advantage might 
accrue to England and the cause of peace. But we have not forgotten 
the threats and warnings of other days, when we were told that such 
pressure would be put upon us on tho Indian border that we would 
be very slow to interfere with Russian schemes at Constantinople and 
on the Danube. When we hear similar language used by France we 
naturally inquire whether the strange partners of to-day have not 
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compared notes as to the best manner of drawing the teeth and paring 
the nails of the British lion. 

As to the hostile temper and intentions of France towards us, 
there can, unfortunately, be no doubt whatever. The tone of the 
French Press has been menacing and abusive for some time past. 
Our ambassador at Paris has been grossly and habitually insulted, in 
writing and caricature, in a manner unprecedented in modem times 
in a civilised country, and everything that we do, or omit to do, in 
every part of the world—in Egypt, in Siam, on the Niger, in 
Morocco, or Madagascar—is represented as a direct attack on the 
interests of France or an insidious intrigue to injure her. In Siam 
it might have been thought that we had carried forbearance to the 
limits of pusillanimity. Here was a country with which England was 
closely connected by interest and friendly intercourse. Last year no 
less than eighty-seven per cent, of the shipping of the port of Bangkok 
was British, while out of the total imports and exports, amounting to 
2,682,000^., the sum of 2,414,0003. represented the trade of British 
ports. France, meantime, was represented by a single steamer 
mnning monthly between Saigon and Bangkok. Our trade was each 
year increasing. British subjects were settling in larger numbers in 
the country, while a sincere desire for material progress on the part 
of the Court and a friendly regard for the English on the part of the 
people might have made of Siam a valued customer of Birmingham 
and Manchester. Yet we allowed this preserve of ours, with which 
France had little concern, to be bullied and then robbed on the most 
cynically shameless pretences that have ever been advanced to 
palliate an infamy. Let us suppose that our B'oreign Office had 
intimated to the Quai d’Orsay that England had interests so pre¬ 
dominant in Siam that the bombardment of Bangkok would not be 
permitted ; that the liritish Minister must be a party to any nego¬ 
tiations with the Siamese Oovernment regarding Annamese or 
Cambodian territorial claims, and that any demand for satisfaction 
for raids or violence must be submitted to arbitration. Whatever 
the result of such intervention, no one who has carefully followed the 
discussion of the Siamese Question ih the french Press will believe 
that it could have made the abuse of England less rancorous than it 
has been in the presence of our moderation and patience. The 
robbers were so afraid of the intervention of an honest man while 
they were stripping their victim that they threatened destruction to 
anyone who approached. A little plain speaking might have brought 
them to reason. 

Although the collapse of Siam and the advanced frontier secured 
by France are injurious to British interests and prestige in the East, 
it is rather with reference to the future than the past that they 
deserve attention. It is difficult to assert that Lord Eosebery could 
have intervened more peremptorily with good result. Any action on 
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our to safeguard the independence of Siam should have been 
taken long ago. The Siamese Government were very jealous of 
European interference, and the practice of all Eastern Courts of 
playing one rival power against another has been specially favoured 
at Bangkok. If Siam had been willing, some years ago, to come 
under English protection, it might have been arranged; but the 
danger of a French advance did not then seem to be pressing, and 
any suggestions in that direction were put aside. Nor is there 
any reason for surprise that a native Court should be shy of foreign 
'assistance. Protection generally ends in annexation, and the hands 
of England have not always been immaculate. 

It would be unreasonable to regard French expansion in the 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula from an English standpoint alone. The 
French huve as much right as ourselves to extend their borders and 
to build up in the East a dominion which may take the place of that 
which they lost in India through the supineness and foUy of their 
home Government. Nor can we be surprised that a soreness still 
exists on the subject of their colonial empire, torn from them by 
England, both in the New World and the Old. They consider that 
we have ousted them from their rightful heritage, and that our com- 
"mercial supremacy has rismi on the ruins of their fortunes. This is 
partly true, and, as we liave been tlie winners in that great contest 
for world empire which lasted through so large a jwt of the last*and 
present centuries, we have not the same reason as France for jealousy 
and rancune. But while we are disposed to make every excuse for 
French jealousy, and to hear with it with such philosophy as we may 
possess, we should be foolish indeed if we refused to recognise it as 
a constant danger and anxiety for England. It is useless to put our 
heads in the sand like the ostrich and pretend that a danger does not 
exist because we do not choose to see it. The hostility of France, 
sometimes smouldering, sometim<\s, as now, burning with a fierce 
flame, is a constant quantity in ev(‘ry political enteiqn-ise in which 
England may be engaged in Europe, Asia, or Africa. There is no 
love lost between Frarme and Germany, and the sentiment and 
vanity of the former are both pledged to an endeavour to avenge the 
humiliations of 1870 and restore the lost jnovinces to the coimtry. 
But the hatred to the Germans is faint when compared with that 
which the French feel, and on eveiy occasion proclaim, to England. 
It is a sentiment nourished by the contest for supremacy whicli has 
continued through 800 years, and which is associated in our minds 
with the most glorious watchw'ords in our history, from Ci'ecy and 
Agincourt to Trafalgar and Waterloo. No concessions, no inter¬ 
national courtesies, no expeditions undertaken in comixmy, like the 
Crimean war, have any power to uproot this sentiment, or modify or 
mitigate it. Whatever government may rule in France, Monarchical, 
Imperial, or Kepublican, the attitude is the same, although sometimes 
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it may be convenient, for dynastic or other reasons, to conceal it, and 
Ddenda est Carthago is the motto which is written above the doors 
of the French Foreign Office. There are some members of the 
House of Commons, two of them men of ability and knowledge, who 
affect to believe that the foreign policy of England is summed up in 
a good understanding with France. But the ideal is impossible of 
attainment. It is the labour of Sisyphus. What is tlie use of a sur¬ 
render here and a concession there, when every sea and every continent 
recall the conquests of England and the humiliations of France. 
The East Indies, tlie West Indies, Egypt, the Mediterranean; where 
are we to take refuge from the avenger of blood ? We must accept 
the inevitable, and bear as best we may the burden of the glory 
we have inherited, and of A\]iich some Englishmen seem to be 
both afraid and ashamed. To conciliate Irance would be as easy a^ 
making friends with a rattlesnake; while her chivalrous method of 
accepting a concession is illustrated by her treatment of Siam, where, 
everytliing she so insolently demanded having been granted, she at 
once formulated another ultimatum. 

I have no intention of discussing here the details of the policy 
which has been pursued by France in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. 
So fer as Siam is concerned, it has been the subject of much 
attention in the Press, and I would refer those who desire to 
see the whole subject treated with the knowledge and authority it 
deserves to a work just published, under the title of China and her 
Neighbours, by Mr, R. S. Gundry, which should not only be read 
but studied by Englishmen who wish to master one important branch 
of the Eastern Question. I am only dealing with the general aspects- 
of the Siam incident, as the last and most frank expression of the 
active hostility of France to England, as it seems to be a warning to 
us to set our house in order and to make adequate preparations to 
meet dangers which will become more urgent with each day’s indif¬ 
ference and delay. There is no doubt as to the wishes and intentions 
of France, from the time of the first treaty of 1787, between 
Louis the Sixteenth and Prince Cauh Dzue on behalf of his father 
the monarch of Cochin China, down to the aggressions and annexa¬ 
tions of to-day. The occupation of Saigon, Tonquin, Annam, Cam¬ 
bodia, Siam, all have been admitted with cynical frankness to have 
been inspired by hostility to England and the desire to destroy her 
commercial supremacy in the East. The writings of a succession of 
officers who have been employed on these expeditions—Gamier,. 
Dupuis, Dupre, Riviere, DeCamd, Deljanessan—all recommend to their 
countrymen schemes which are not naturally congenial to Frenchmen, 
on the ground that England will be injured and her trade fall into 
French hands. During the recent Siamese dispute the journals of 
Paris have not been ashamed to use the same incitements, and the 
first in rank have been quite as frank as papers like the Inira'migeanty 
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which declared, ‘ We are going to Siam under the pretext of avenging 
an insult to our flag, but really with the idea of making a new 
conquest.’ More to the point is the declaration of a French writer 
under the signature ‘ Cambodian,’ who says :— 

The annexation of Upper Burmah has taught us what to do, though we have 
grievances against Siam, whereas there were none against Burmah, except that it 
was required to consolidate the British Empire. Thus, too, will the existence of 
a French Indo-Chinese Empire he a factor in European politics, and secure British 
neutrality in French questions, just as the approaches of England and Russia in 
Asia must secure British neutrality in Russian questions. The peace of Europe 
will therefore be assured in spite of any Triple Alliance. 

» 

It is no easy matter to fix the attention of the English public on 
any question of Eastern politics, however important. The interest 
seems to them remote, the points at issue are always complicated 
and often obscure, and they have been so accustomed to the haphazard 
development of their Eastern Empire that they have hardly realised 
that the days in which they ruled the Eastern seas without a rival 
have now passed, and that the ever-turning wheel of fortune has 
brought back the conditions under which, during the eighteenth 
century, we had to defend ourselves against the active hostility of 
France. A cartoon styled ‘ Masterly Inactivity ’ in the current number 
of Punch represents correctly the popular and superficial view of the 
situation. John Bull, seated in a cane chair and smoking a long 
pipe, fills the foreground; while a French oflScial in full uniform 
with a treaty in his hand is bullying a trembling Siamese in the 
background. John Bull winks and says, ‘ Treaty or no treaty, I shall 
do the trade all the same.’ 

Pu^ich only attempts to reflect tlie ordinary ideas of the average 
reader, and does not pretend to lead public opinion. The view he 
gives us is as short-sighted as it is Philistine, and it undoubtedly is 
not that of the London Chamber of Commerce as expressed at a 
. special meeting on Siam wliicli I attended a little while ago. There 
was complete unanimity as to the injurious effect which French action 
would have on the interests of English trade. As to masterly inactivity, 
the phrase has done much more liarm than good, and is generally a mere 
cloak for cowardice and ai)athy. We have been taught by Solomon 
that to everything there is a season, and a time to every purpose 
under the heaven. There is a time for masterly inactivity and a time 
for masterly action and energy, and a wise man does not choose to 
sleep when he knows that an enemy is threatening to set fire to his 
house. 

There is a superficial plausibility in the idea that, under any 
circumstances, we shall retain the trade. Anyone can see by refer¬ 
ence to Whitaker that England and her colonies own moi-e than half 
the entire merchant shipping of the world, estimated by tonnage, and 
far more than half the sea-going steamers. We also know that from 
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a commercial point of view the acquisitions of France in Indo-China 
have failed, and that the countries' which have reaped the advantage 
so far have been England, China, and Germany. In 1880 Mr. 
Colquhoun noticed that 97^ per cent, of the Tonquin imports were 
from the British port of Hong Kong, and only ^ per cent, from Saigon, 
the French capital, while 79 per cent, of the exports went to the 
British colony. Even at Saigon the trade is in English hands, 
although it is burdened with heavy duties, while French imports 
have preferential rates varying from 50 to 70 per cent. But it does 
not follow that what has happened in the past will continue in the 
future. It is not sufficient for us to be the carriers of the world: we 
are also manufacturers, and have an enormous po])ulation which can¬ 
not be fed unless we keep open every existing market and find new 
ones. But where France and Eussia pass, there are at once set up 
hostile tariffs which, if they are not jjrohibitory, as they frequently 
are, yet diminish the volume of English trade and consume the 
greater part of its profits. Against England no coiintry has any 
legitimate commercial grievance. Germany, France, the United 
States and Russia, all who live by prot(‘ction and place every obstacle 
in the path of the English merchant, are as free as Englishmen to 
buy and sell and enjoy every advantage which the British flag can 
give. To such sentimental lengths do we carry the doctrine of Free 
Trade, that the Foreign Office refuses to allow i(.s consuls to notify 
the opening of the Manchester Canal lest some rival enterprise should 
complain; while in many foreign ports and capitals the diplomatic 
agents of England seem to reserve their courtesies and help for those 
who are not their own countrymen. Yet the only return for our 
friendly help is that whenwer our rivals ent(‘v, eveiy door to wealth 
or commerce is shut and barred in our fac(‘. 

Tlie time seems to have arrived for a reconsideration of our 
position, and to determine whether the ])oliey of masterly inactivity 
should not be definitely abandoned in favour of an energetic defence. 
of the national interests. France and Russia, the two habitual dis¬ 
turbers of European peace, have joined hands with an ostentatious 
enthusiasm on the French side and a shy reserve on the part of the 
Russians, who do not forget that any unauthorised exuberance of 
sentiment may land them in Siberia. Their friendship augurs no 
good to the Triple Alliance in Europe nor to England’s peace and power 
in Asia, which they frankly profess the intention of undermining. Wo 
have no reason for unworthy alarm, but it is not inopportune to 
discuss a Triple Alliance in Asia, composed of England, China, and 
Afghanistan, who, united for defensives purposes, would be sufficiently 
powerful to maintain peace wlioever migld desire to break it. At 
the same time it would be advisable to reorganise our diplomatic 
system so far as Asia is concerned, relieving the Foreign Office of 
duties which it cannot efficiently perform, but which are, neverthe- 
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less, among the most important to, the Empire, an<i which cannot be 
neglected without loss and danger. Siam is the. latest example of 
this. The storm had been foreseen by everyone who had any inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, but to the Foreign 
Office it came without warning, and the mischief was done before it 
was realised what were the French pretensions and that they were 
without justification. 

The work of the Foreign Secretary is too heavy to be properly 
performed by one man, however able and industrious. Like the 
weary Titan, oppressed by the burden of the too great orb of his 
fate, he finds the whole world to be the sphere of the British Foreign 
Office, and he is as directly concerned in the welfare of Alaskan seals 
as in the bombardment of Eio or the massacre of missionaries in 
China. The result is, tliat attention is only given to those matters 
which are full in view, which are immediate and pressing, or to which 
public interest attaches, while those which are remote or imperfectly 
understood are neglected. It would surely be expedient to relieve 
botli the Foreign and Colonial Offices of a portion of their work, and 
to fonn an Asiatic Department under a separate Secretary of State, 
who should prefi'rentially be an ex-Viceroy of India, and who would 
take charge of all questions relating to the East which were not more 
conveniently placed under the Secretary of State for India. The 
countries with which we are chiefly concerned are Persia, Afghanistan, 
Biluchistan, India, Burniah, Siam, Japan and China, with islands 
either adjacent to the continent, like Ceylon and Hong Kong, or 
situated in the Malayan Archipelago, as Borneo and New Guinea. 
These, for diplomatic or administrative purposes, are at present 
divided between three separate departments—the Foreign, Colonial, 
and Indian. The Legations at Teheran and Pekin, Tokio and 
Bangkok, are under the Foreign Office; the Colonial Secretary 
administers Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and the islands; while 
the affairs of India, Burmali, Afghanistan, Biluchistan, with the 
important fortress of Aden and its dependent districts on both sides 
of the Gulf, are subject to the Viceroy, controlled by the Secretary 
of State for India. The suggested change of administrative and 
diplomatic duties would ndieve the Foreign Office from duties which 
its organisation renders extremely difficult, and which, in fact, have 
never been performed with any efficiency; confine the attention of 
the Colonial Secretary to the great and growing communities of 
English descent in America, Africa, and Australasia, and take from 
his control those outlying settlements which cannot be peopled by 
the Anglo-Saxon race, and which thus have nothing in common with 
the true English colonies; and, lastly, relieve the Viceroy of India 
from a portion of the administrative burden which is rapidly _ 
becoming too heavy for him to bear. 

The arrangement suggested is as follows:— 
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Under the nm Secrdary of State for the Asiatic Department 
would he <m 

Under Secretary for Persia, the Persian Gulf, and Aden. 

Under Secretary for China, with Corea and Hong Kong. 

Under Secretary for Japan. 

Under Secretary for Burmali, Indo-China, the Straits Settlements, 
and the islands, such as British North Borneo and British New Guinea. 

Under the Secretary of State for India :— 

The Viceroy of India—India, with Ceylon, Afghanistan, 
Biluchistan. 

It is not possible here to fully explain or justify this rearrange¬ 
ment of departments, and a few words must suffice to convey the idea 
of the proposed change in each case, with the exception of China, 
which requires more detailed consideration, as a Power wliich in the 
immediate future may become the most valuable ally of England in 
Asia. It has taken a long time for England to shake herself free of 
prejudice and prescription and tradition, and to realise, that she is 
anything more than a member of the European family of nations 
whose place in the front rank is only maintained by perpetual energy 
and self-assertion. This is the view which other nations are anxious 
for us to take; and Americans are fond of telling us that England 
might be easily lost in tl)e area of the United States. We might as 
sensibly reply that, compared with the ten million square miles that 
make up the British Empire, the United States does not appear so 
very large. England is but the centre of a world-empire, and our 
interests are rather Asiatic than European. We have to a certain 
extent acknowledged this by endeavouring of lat(i years to keep clear 
of compromising engagements in Europe; but we have not yet taken 
steps to assert our position as the leading Power in Asia, able and 
determined to maintain peace throughout the East, and to keep all 
markets o^jen, without fear and favour, to freedom of trade. This 
can only be done effectively by so reorganising our administrative 
and diplomatic arrangements as to ensure that every part of the 
Eastern world shall receive its due share pf attention from a depart¬ 
ment specially instructed and informed, and that our most vital 
interests shall not, as at present, be left to take their chance of con¬ 
sideration in the rare moments of leisure which the Foreign and 
Colonial Offices can snatch from the conflicting claims of Europe, 
Africa, and America. 

The principal change proposed in the Indian jurisdiction is to 
remove Burmah altogether from tJie control of the Viceroy. This 
countiy has no intimate connection with India, the inhabitants being 
of different race, language, and religion, and belongs far more closely 
to the Indo-Chinese group. Its administration is a heavy addition 
to the Viceroy’s re.sponsibilities and labours; while to assume in its 
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stead the administration of Ceylon, which geographically belongs to 
India, would he a very welcome relief, as this island would give no 
more trouble than an ordinary Indian province, and would demand 
no special attention from the central authority at Calcutta. Afghani¬ 
stan and Biluchistan must remain under the Viceroy’s control for 
obvious reasons connected with the defence of the north-western 
frontier j while Aden, although partly garrisoned from India, as a 
matter of policy and convenience, has no more natural connection 
with it than Malta, both being fortresses essential to the maintenance 
of the Mediterranean and Red Sea Route. 

It has often been urged that the Persian Legation should be 
subordinate to the Secretary of State for India; but there are many 
inconveniences in this course, and the Viceroy, as I have above said, 
requires relief rather than the imposition of new burdens. Under 
whatever department it may be placed, the Teheran Legation should 
be mainly composed of officers of the Indian political service, ac¬ 
quainted with the language, etiquette, and manners of the country; 
and it must be remembered that most of the political questions with 
which we have to deal in Persia are as closely connected with Indian 
defence as those of Afghanistan. Until lately an Indian officer of 
experience. General Sir Thomas Gordon, was attached to the Teheran 
I.iegation as Military Secretary, and did excellent service. It is 
discreditable to the Government that this most useful and indeed 
necessary appointment should have been abolished from motives of 
economy. It is hopeless to expect that the ordinary members of the 
Foreign Office staff, trained for diplomatic duties at European or 
American capitals, can become efficient members of Legations at 
Asiatic Courts, with the language find customs of which they are toO' 
old to become familiar, and a residence at which they probably consider 
as exile, to be borne with philosophy till promotion carries them to 
a more congenial quarter of the world. A diplomatic staff for the 
East should be trained in the East, kept in the East, and have no 
hope of distinction or promotion beyond the limits of Asia. No 
country requires a trained Oriental staff at the present time more 
urgently than Persia. She .is surrounded by economical, foreign, and 
revolutionary dangers. Russia is ever pressing her on the NortJi; 
continual tyranny and misgovemment have desolated the country 
and impoverished the inhabitants, while a spirit of unrest and opjio- 
sition to the Government is rapidly spreading, and is openly encou¬ 
raged by some of the most powerful of the religious leaders. Distant 
governors defy the authority of the Shah, and the disorganisation has 
become so complete that the lives and honour of Englishmen are no 
longer safe from the violence of officers for whose conduct the Shah 
must be held responsible, since his weakness is the result of his own . 
rapacity and misnrle. The disruption of the Persian Emjnre is more 
imminent than that of Turkey; and to avert disaster, it is necessary 
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that England should have at Teheran, not only a Minister of profound 
Eastern experience, but a staff who have some other acquaintance of 
diplomacy than that which they have been able to acquire in Euro¬ 
pean capitals. 

As an ally in Asia, Persia is useless to us, and we must rest'^n- 
tent with the command of the Persian Gulf so long as our masters, 
tlie illiterate electors of Parliament, allow us to remain supreme at 
sea. For allies, India must look to powers with interests identical 
with or similar to her own; who have still the will to form a policy 
and sufficient independence to carry it out. I refer to China and 
Afghanistan, the latter of Avliich must be included within the Indian 
Empire for all purposes of defence against a common enemy. The 
question of tlie north-western frontier cannot be dwelt on here; but 
it is not inopportune to express the general satisfaction in England 
at the cordial welcome given to the Mission from India by Amir 
Abdur Eahnian Khan. It is only the other day that many English 
and Indian journals were denouncing the Amir as unfriendly, and 
stirring up popular prejudice against him. I then endeavoured, from 
personal knowledge of his character and policy, to contest this 
erroneous view, and suggested that it was not unreasonable that so 
proud a monarch as the Amir should strongly object to a mission 
headed by the Commander-in-Chief in K, would have been 

surprik!fBgJha!| he not attfjYipted to evade or d(*cline so dangerous an 
honour. I urged that the sentiment and policry of the Amir were 
friendly to England, and that a mission conducted by a diplomatist 
and not a general would be well received. This opinion has been 
amply confirmed by events, and I have little doubt that my friend 
Sir Mortimer Durand will be able to come to an agrvH'inent on several 
questions which are now open between tlie two Governments. I do 
not know whether the opjiortunity will be taken to propose a definite 
treaty of defensive alliance; but the Amir has always desired this, 
and in return we may without risk pledge ourselvc's to acknowledge 
whichever of his sons he may select as his successor, granting him 
the same assistance we have given to his father. Our subsidies and 
open support have enabled Abdur Eahman Khan to maintain himself 
against his many enemies, and his successor is not likely to be as 
capable and energetic as himself. In any case, a treaty with well- 
defined obligations on the part of both England and Afghanistan 
would be far more satisfactory than the present vague understanding 
which pledges the honour of England witliout binding the Amir to 
reciprocal action. 

The most important political question in the Eastern world, which 
may more directly affect the fortunes of England than any other, and 
which is worthy of the best efforts of English statesmen, is the defen¬ 
sive alliance of England and China, based on an intelligent appre¬ 
ciation of mutual interests. By such an alliance alone can the peace 
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of Asia be continuously preserved. The diflBculfcies in the way of its 
accomplishment are great, but they are chiefly concerned with the 
inherent suspicion of European ideas which inspires the Chinese 
Government and its obstructive and bigoted Tavmg-Li-TamSn, or 
Foreign Board, and, on our side, with the apathy displayed towards 
the interests of England in the far East by the British Foreign 
Office. Yet it is the province of diplomacy to remove difficulties, 
and if we ar6 to maintain our supremacy in Asia no time should be 
lost in attempting to bring about this all-important understanding. 
By no other means can the intrigues of France or Russia, directed 
against the British power in Asia, be so certainly and effectively 
counteracted. It is not pretended that these two Powers have 
entered into a specific league against us, and the activity of France 
is necessarily influenced by other considerations than jealousy of 
England. But we must accept the teaching of experience, especially 
when we have paid for it so dearly. The object-lesson of Siam is 
quite recent, and the defence of our north-western frontier against 
Russia has cost us many millions in the past, and will cost us many 
millions more in the future. 

The interests of China and England are the same. It is Russia 
who disturbs the northern frontier of China, from the Pamirs to the- 
Pacific; while France, on her southern borders, has annexed states 
which were once her territories, and which she still hopes to be able 
to recover. Tonquin was once a province of China, then a feudatory 
state; Annam was subject to her for 2,000 years; Siam, till within 
the last thirty years, sent to Pekin triennial embassies bearing 
presents, which implied a tributary connection. India and China, 
irresistible if united, and with an aggregate population which counts 
for half the human race, may surely—if diplomacy be not an idle 
word—be brought into such close and friendly relations as may allow 
them to defy the aggressions of the two Powers that are obnoxious to 
them both. The last Tonquin campaign of 1885, which broke the 
power and the heart of M. Ferry, taught France that China was no- 
longer the quantite n6gligeable that M. Challemel Lacour had styled 
her; and if England and China, or rather India and China, could- 
agree on a common policy, the next step forward made by France in 
unjust aggression would b(i followed by her complete and final expul¬ 
sion from the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. Such a catastrophe might, 
indeed, benefit her in Europe, where she is weakened by distant 
adventures, which cost much and profit little; but it would remo\'e 
a thorn from the sides of China and India, and leave them free to 
calmly consider and frustrate the intrigues of their northern rival, 
Russia, who is far more formidable to both. 

A good understanding between India and China has been rendered 
more difficult by our recent annexation of Upper Burmah, while 
French writers insist that our treatment of Burmah, which had 
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slender and intermittent tributary relations with China, furnished 
them with a sufficient precedent for their recent attack on Siam. 
From this point of view the absorption of the kingdom of Burmah 
was unfortunate, and so powerfully did this consideration appeal to 
the Indian Government that decisive action was long delayed and 
war and annexation only determined upon when continued insults 
and injuries had left no other course possible. No one connected 
with the Government of India desired to add Upper Bunnah to our 
many responsibilities, and it is to be regretted that the difficulties 
which arose .regarding the frontiers of China, Burmah, and Siam 
were not at once settled instead of being allowed to drag on for 
years as in the case of Sikkim. This w*as not the fault of Lord 
Dufferin, the then Viceroy, on whose recommendation I was ap¬ 
pointed by Lord Salisbury’s Government as special envoy to Pekin to 
discuss the question of frontiers. Lord Dufferin was not only a 
diplomatist but a statesman, and he recognised that, however accom¬ 
plished the British Legation at Pekin might be, it was fitting that 
the Viceroy, representing the Empress of India, should discuss the 
delimitation of the Indian Empire through an envoy he had himself 
instructed rather than through the ordinary staff of the Legation 
of the Queen of England. Her Most Gracious Majesty occupies 
different positions in Europe and Asia, and it is owing to the confusion 
of departments which have been constructed with reference to the 
requirements of the West, that this central fact of our Asiatic position 
—the one, indeed, which dominates the whole—has been overlooked. 
The special mission to Pekin was abandoned, for just as I was starting 
from Calcutta Lord Salisbury went out of office, and as there is little 
continuity in im})erial foreign policy, which is the pastime of Govern¬ 
ments whose serious work is a Parish Councils Bill or the grievances 
of the sisters of deceased wives, the scheme, warmly advocated by 
Lord Dufferin and acce})ted by Lord Salisbury, was dropped and the 
boundaries between Burmah, Siam, and China arc still in doubt. Had 
this frontier been delimited by agreemetit of the States concerned 
in 1886, there would probably have been no Siamese Question of 
1893. As with our southern burden, so has it been with the northern. 
If we had insisted on the delimitation of the Afghan frontiers after 
the war in 1882-83, the Foreign Office and the country would have 
been spared the humiliation of Panjdeh and many subsequent troubles. 
But in Asia, the Foreign Office is always too late, and its principal 
function is that of shutting the stable door after the steed has been 
stolen. 

Should the pro^wsal of the creation of a Secretaryship for Asia be 
never adopted, it is still i)ossible to accept Lord Dufferin’s imperial 
idea of the direct representation of the Empress of India and her 
Viceroy at the Court of Pekin, with a trained staff acquainted with 
the requirements of China and India, and not liable to transfer to 
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Paris or Washington, where their special value would be lost. The 
appointment of Lord Elgin to the Viceroyalty is of good omen, for, 
although he has his official spurs to win, the distinguished services 
of his father in China will encourage him to approach the important 
question of the Chinese alliance with interest and sympathy. 

Some of the difficulties in the way of an understanding between 
England and China have been well summarised by Mr. Alexander 
Michie, a writer of the highest authority and experience, in two 
articles in the Asiatic Quarterly Review for January 1892 and 
October 1893. The conservatism of China is intense, while the 
character of its central government is vague and intangible. Fear 
and suspicion of intervention have induced an active hostility to all 
foreigners, which is aggravated by the intemperate zeal of mission¬ 
aries of many denominations who cannot understand that a people 
whom they call heathen may be reasonably attached to their ancient 
religion, which has high philosophical and ethical claims to respect. 
The pride and vanity of the official class make negotiation on equal 
terms difficult; while conciliation and concession are invariably mis¬ 
taken for weakness. On the other side of the account is the fact 
that no systematic atteinpt has yet been made to persuade China of 
the obvious advantage she would gain by a strict alliance with India; 
the two great Empires lying across Asia, with so many interests in 
common, with the same rivals and enemies, and neither having any 
desire for aggrandisement at the expense of the other. The subject 

is, however, too lengthy to be ade(juately discussed in the present 
article- 

I would only observe, in conclusion, that it is not sufficient for 
our Foreign Secretaries to be men of patriotism and genius. Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Rosebery have not their superiors in any Foreign 
Office in Europe; but ability is of little avail unless inspired by 
knowledge, and the British Foreign Office must throw aside the 
obsolete weapons with which it now arms its agents in Asia if we are 
to contend on eqiial terms with Franco and Russia. Ti’oublous times 
are in store for England, and she will only hold her proud place in 
the world by the exercise; of those qualitic's which enabled her to gain 

it. If apathy and the sordid exigencies of party are allowed to darken 
her counsels, the great Eastern Empire, which has risen like an en¬ 
chanted palace, will as swiftly fade away, and over the doors of the 
Council Chamber at Westminster a ghostly hand will write in letters 
of fire: Mewe, Meue, Tehel, Upharsin —Thou art weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. Thy kingdom is divided. 

Lepel Gbiffin. 
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WHAT NEXT? 

The rejection of the Home Eule Bill by the House of Lords was 
perhaps inevitable; but most friends of Ireland must regret that their 
Lordships’ j^ath had been made so smooth and easy for them. The 
concealment of the main lines of the Bill from the electors, when in 
truth there was no reason for concealment whatever, and the mis¬ 
management which resulted in so many clauses of the Bill leaving 
the House of Commons without discussion, made inevitable and com¬ 
paratively easy the rejection of the measure by the Upper House. 
The position thus created has taken no one by surprise. Everyone 
was perfectly well aware it was coming. It has been discussed in 
public and in private for years, and yet no one seems to have any 
clear idea of how that position is to bo dealt with, Mr. Gladstone 
at Edinburgh was magnificent, but no one will claim that he was 
definite. In Ireland we want to know what is to happen next, and 
from Mr. Gladstone, at any rate, we have received no light whatever. 
The one thing which is apparent is that the action of the House of 
Lords has not aroused that wave of indignant public o](inion in Great 
Britain which was predicted. So far indeed from this being so, public 
opinion in England seems to have ignored the matter altogether, and 
the entire Home Rule question seems to have been sent to sleep, 
instead of being stimulated to more vigorous and vehement life, by 
the defeat of the Bill. What we want to know is, what is to be the 
next move? Has the cry that ‘ Ireland blocks the way ’ been aban¬ 
doned by the Liberal party ? If so, we will have something to say 
upon the matter. "Without any circumlocution whatever, I may say 
that, in my view, Ireland ought to block the way, and that unless she 
continues to do so, the urgency of the Irish question will speedily be 
discounted in Great Britain. This doctrine of Irtdand blocking the 
way underlay the entire of Mr. Parnell’s j)oli<!y. What did it mean ? 
It meant that appeals to reason and argument had failed to obtain 
justice for Ireland in the Imperial Parliament, It meant that, up to 
the time of the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, no attempt had 
been made by that Parliament to deal seriously with any Irish question, 
and that the Irish people know that were it not for ‘ the intensity of 
Fenianism ’ the attempt would not even then have been made. EVen 
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Mr. Chamberlain has admitted that were it not for the Land League 
there would have been no Land Act of 1881; and Mr. Gladstone’s open 
'Conversion to Home Eule dated from the moment when it became evi¬ 
dent that the government of the Empire on the old system of English 
party lines, was no longer possible without conciliating the eighty-six 
Irish Nationalist members. I know that Mr. Gladstone has claimed 
that his adoption of Home Rule followed the return in 1885 for the first 
time by Ireland of a majority of her members pledged to the principle 
of an Irish Parliament. This, however, is not strictly accurate. In 
1874 Mr. Butt’s party consisted of sixty-four pledged Home Rulers, 
considerably more than half the entire representation of Ireland. But 
they were, in Mr. Gladstone’s own words, ‘ nominal Home Rulers ’ 
only. Quite so: they were mild and conciliatory politicians. They 
trusted to reason and argument, and never dreamt of making it un¬ 
pleasant or dangerous to England to put off the Irish demand, and 
so they were disregarded and despised. Mr. Parnell’s party in 1885 
was, on the contrary, formed upon the principle of ‘ blocking the 
way,’ of making the refusal of justice to Ireland mean the postpone¬ 
ment of justice to England as well, and Mr. Gladstone forthwith pro¬ 
ceeded to make terms with them. The adoption of the policy of 
Home Rule by Mr. Gladstone has no doubt had this invaluable effect, 
that it has set the process of education upon Irish affairs at work in 
Great Britain. Men have begun to think and read of this intermin¬ 
able Irish problem, with the result that I feel quite sure there are 
large masses of Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Welshmen earnestly 
and conscientiously upon the side of Ireland. But of the great bulk 
of the population it will be still a question chiefly of getting Ireland 
‘ out of the way ’ of their own more immediate concerns. Mr. Glad¬ 
stone at infinite pains impressed again and again upon the British 
people that British reforms must of necessity wait until the Irish 
question had been settled; and this was his strongest and most convin¬ 
cing argument to commend Home Rule to the electors. If his policy 
now is the very reverse of all this, if he proposes during the remainder 
of this Parliament to hang Home Rule up and to proceed with the 
Newcastle Programme, the Irishmen who acquiesce in his programme 
will find out when it is too late that they have surrendered the only 
weapon which made them formidable, and that Home Rule has slipped 
through their gra.sp. In Edinburgh, in June 1886, IMr. Gladstone 
told the electors that, however irksome it might be to them to hear 
‘ nothing except one repeated cry of Ireland, Ireland, Ireland,’ still 
that there was no help for it until the Irish question was settled. He 
appealed to them to help him in getting ‘ the hands of Parliament 
•set free ’ to deal with British questions, by settling the question of 
Home Rule first. He declared that ‘ Ireland blocks the way,’ and, 
.adopting the illustration of an express train stopped upon its journey 
by a block upon the line, he asserted ‘ your first duty is to get the 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 201 3 A 
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rails clear. When you have got the rails clear the train will go on— 
and it is to clear the rails that I entreat your aid.’ 

Speaking at Liverpool, on the 28th of June in the same year, Mr, 
Gladstone was even more emphatic. He said:— 

You know as well as I do that your Parliament is in a state paralysis. It 
has worked hard. Many a man has sacrificed his life to his public labours; but 
the difficulties are such that they cannot be overcome. And what is the cause of 
these difficulties ? The cause of them has been Ireland. What has happened to 
the questions which wc laid before the country last autumn ? What has happened 
to the Temperance question ? What has happened to the legislation about the 
Land laws ? We want to reform the Land laws, and one of the objects we have in 
view is to give the labouring man readier and easier access to a real interest in the 
land. Ireland blocks the way. The Irish question is in a position ui which every 
man of sense knows that no real work can be done until that question is got out 
of the way. The Nationalists have considered that the interest of their country 
wasprimary, and it was for them to urge it under all circumstances, irrespective of 
the effect it might have in blocking the business and paralysing the action of 
Parliament. I am not surprised at it. I do not comidain of it. Ireland is mis¬ 
tress of the situation. Ireland is mounted on the back of England as the old man 
in the Arabian Nights was mounted on the back of Sinbad the Sailor. Sinbad is 
the Parliament of England. The old man is Ireland, whom by our foolish initiative 
we invited and almost compelled to place herself upon our backs; and she rides 
you, and she will ride you until, listening to her reasonable demand, you shall con¬ 
sent to some arrangement that justice and policy alike recommend. I want to see 
Parliament go to work, and I know it cannot go to work. Let it struggle as it 
will, the legs are gripping the neck; it is wudl nigh throttled; the world grows black 
in its sight and virtually it falls to the ground. 

It would be impossible, I think, for words to depict more forcibly 
the complete success which attended Mr. Parnell’s policy. Ireland 
blocked the way and was mistress of the situation. The Parliament 
of England was paralysed, and the only remedy was to grant Ireland’s 
demands. This was in 1886, l)ut the same doctrine was preached for 
at least four or fi\'e yews afterwards from every Liberal platform in 
Great Britain. What lias become of that doctrine now ? What has 
happened to change the situation ? The first indications of a change 
of tone upon this point on the part of the Liberal leaders followed 
quick upon the revolt against Mr. Parnell, and the break-up of the 
Irish party. By the overthrow of the Irish loader and the disruption 
of his party the pressure was ndieved. Almost immediately after 
the disastrous scenes in Committee Koom 15, Liberal politicians 
began to speak of proceeding with British reforms before settling the 
Irish question. The tide of Liberal opinion began to run in that 
direction until at last we seem to have come to thi.s point—that, so far 
from the Liberal yiarty holding to tlie doctrine that Ireland block.** 
the way and must first be dealt with, their latest recognised creed 
seems to be that there is no cliance of carrying Home Bul^ unless 
the Newcastle Programme is first disposed of. This change of front 
is, from a Home Eule standpoint, lamentable and disastrous. Eightly 
or wrongly, many people in Ireland have all along been sjceptical a.** 
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to the reality of the Union of Hfearts. Such a union everyone admits 
might, and ought eventually, to follow as the result of the concession 
of Ireland’s demands, and the cessation of the Irish trouble; but that 
such a happy state of things could precede the establishment of Home 
Rule few honestly believed. So far as Ireland is concerned, I make 
bold to say the Union of Hearts has not yet been established, and we 
are sceptical as to the feeling of Great Britain. We believe Sfr. 
Parnell forced Home EtiIo ujjon British politicians by the sheer force of 
necessity, and we are not prejiared to trust even now merely to their 
good intentions and benevolence towards Ireland. We are alarmed 
at the removal of the necessity which made them Home Rulers, and 
we still desire Ireland to ‘ block the way.’ 

The position of tlie Home Rule question at this moment seenas 
perilous in the extreme. Wc were led to believe that the rejection 
of the Home Rule Bill by the House of Lords would see tlie outbreak 
of a fierce agitation against the Upper House. What has happened ? 
The surface of the political situation has not even been ruffled., No 
agitation, fierce or mild, has been started. No meetings to denounce 
the action of the Lords have been held, and even Mr. Gladstone at 
Edinburgli spoke in undecided and ambiguous terms. We were 
promised that all England would ring with the cry that the will of 
the people should not be thwarted. This was the result in the'pfcst 
of every attempt by the Lords to reject great measures of British 
reform. To take the latest and by no mt^ans the most significant 
case, what happened in 1884? The measure then at issue was the 
extension of the Franchise. Its practical rejection by the Lords roused 
an immediate storm in Groat Britain. Leading Liberal statesmen 
loudly called for the ‘ ending ’ or the ‘ mending ’ of the House of 
Lords. Mr. Chamberlain passionately declared ‘the people would 
not submit.’ All Radical London marched to Hyde Park to protest, 
and an agitation sprang sj)ontaneous]y up in every quarter of the 
country. The House of Commons, wliose decision had been overborne, 
determined to reassemble fortliwith for an autumn Session to once 
more send up the' measure. What a contrast to the present case ! 
Where is the storm of public opinion now against the House of 
Lords ? What has become of the demands for ‘ ending or mending ’ 
the second branch of the h'gislature ? Where is the agitation, and 
where are the meetings of Radicals ? They simply do not exist. 
The action of the Lords has been accepted with complete equanimity 
by Great Britain, and the autumn Session is to be devoted to British 
reforms, and Home Rule is to be placed, without a word, upon the 
shelf. 'We in Ireland want to know'what is the meaning of all this. 
Mr. Gladstone’s earnestness no one disputes, but we cannot help 
. thinking that if his party were in earnest the situation would be far 
different. There are, no doubt, plausible reasons to be urged for 
devoting the autumn Session to purely British concerns. These 
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reasons do not convince ns. Either Ireland blocks the way or it does 
not. If it no longer blocks the way, the sooner Irishmen take 
measures to restore the state of things which existed in 1886 the 
better. For my part, I feel convinced that, if once it be found that 
the government of Ireland has become smooth and easy at the small 
cost of appointing a certain number of quasi-Nationalist magistrates, 
and that in Parliament Home Eule can be shunted to make way 
for English reforms, then Ireland may say farewell to Home Eule for 
this generation. Moreover, it is not merely a question of an autumn 
Session. As far as indications go, it appears most unlikely that 
Home Eule will be brought forward again at all in this Parliament. 
In 1894 Liberals, having failed to make much of their autumn 
Session, will desire to proceed with their own business. Of course 
the re-introduction of the Home Eule Bill would be a formidable 
matter. Air. Courtney’s recent speech, in which he said he would 
not object to taking the first and second reading of the Bill without 
more than formal discussion, shows what the Government lost by the 
mismanagement of their powers, which led to twenty-six clauses of 
the Bill leaving the House of Commons without discussion. It would 
have been quite possible, by a vigorous use of the Closure from the 
■start, by less speaking from the Treasury bench, and, finally, by a 
new rule providing a ‘ compartment ’ of time for each clause, to have 
insured discussion, and adequate time for genuine discussion, upon 
every single clause of the Bill, Had this been done, whether the 
Unionists used or abus(‘d their opportunities, it would have been 
quite possible, as the tone of Air. Courtney’s speech conclusively 
proves, to re-introduce the Bill in the Session of 1894, and to have 
passed it through all its stages in the I [ouse of Commons in the 
apace of a couple of weeks. As things now stand, this is no doubt 
impossible, and the re-introduction of the Bill would mean devoting 
a great part of the Session to its discussion. This, no doubt, is 
not a pleasant prospect for the Government or their British sup¬ 
porters ; but, after all, if the inevitable dissolution is to be postponed, 
is it an unreasonable demand for us to make ? The present situation 
was again and again foretold by Mr. Parnell. If his demand for the 
publication before the general election of the main features of the 
Home Eule Bill had been complied with, the situation would never 
have arisen. It is said that had these main features been disclosed 
Mr. Gladstone would not have obtsiined a majority. This is a 
dangerous argument for Home Eulers to use. If it be true, then, of 
what value on the Irish question is the present Liberal majority at all ? 
For my part, I do not believe that it is true, I am convinced, had 
the electors known what was in Mr. Gladstone’s mind, his majority 
would, if anything, have been larger. In the face of such a majority 
so obtained, the Lords dared not have summarily rejected the Bill. 
We rei)eatedly warned our countrymen that, if these main features 
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were withheld, the I^ords would reject the measure, and then that the 
desire to deal with pressing British reforms would lead to the hanging 
up of Home Eule for an indefinite time. This is the prospect now 
before us, and I, for my part, consider it my duty to protest against 
it. I recently asserted in Ireland that the Government had deter¬ 
mined not to re-introduce the Home Eule Bill in the year 1894. 
My statement was received with incredulity and with some indigna¬ 
tion by Mr. Gladstone’s Irish followers. The Edinbiu‘gh speech was 
quoted to the contrary, iu which the Prime Minister darkly hinted 
that ‘ Home Eule would reappear next year.’ Mr. Asquith has, in 
tlie most accommodating manner, come forward to settle this dispute, 
and to settle it by confirming my ass('rtion. Tlie Home Eule Bill is 
not to be introduced in 1894. Speaking at Glasgow on the 17th 
of October, the Homo Secretary said :— 

I notice that an observation made a few weeks ago by Mr. Gladstone in his 
speech at Edinburgh, which was supposed to indicate a settled policy on the part 
of the Government, has excited a great deal of criticism and remark. Mr. Glad¬ 
stone said in substance that the measure which had foundered in the waves during 
the present year would emerge and reappear next year. Some people appear to 
suppose that that amounted to a declaration on the part of the Prime Minister 
that the Home Rule Bill would bo in the next Session of Parliament re-introduced 
into the House of Commons. That is not a just, and it is not an accurate, con¬ 
struction of his words. There are many ways in which questions of this kind can 
be kept alive, and in whicli ellective progress can be made in the prosecution of 
them, besides the way that vvas adopted this year, and any rumour, any interpreta¬ 
tion which attrihutes to the Government a jLred determination to re-introduce that 
Sill in the House of Commons during next Hession, is entirely destitute of any foun¬ 
dation. 

Home Eule, therefore, is to be hung up, unless, indeed, Mr. Asquith 
means that the farce is to be gone through of the Bill being intro¬ 
duced in the House of Lords, and rejected, probably after a couple 
of hours’ debate, on its first reading; and the serious thing for 
Ireland is that it is to be hung up with the consent and approval of 
seventy Irish Nationalist members of Parliament. If Ireland tolerates 
such an arrangement, then, indeed, the lessons of the Parnell move¬ 
ment have been taught in vain, and the chance of Home Eule has 
gone for many a day. 

The Home Eule question is urgent: it won’t brook delay. A 
postponement of the now inevitable appeal to the. people may easily 
mean the final wrecking of the hopes of this generation of Irishmen. 
Mr. Gladstone is the soul of the movement in Ensrland. If he were 
gone, who would be able to rally the Liberal forces to the side of 
Ireland? Would it be Sir William Harcourt? We have a pretty 
accurate idea of his views, and we don’t relish tlie prospect. If Mr. 
Gladstone is to carry this question to triumph, he cannot afford 
delay. Superficial critics accuse us of desiring to restore Lord Salisbury 
and his party to power. The accusation is an absurd one. What we 
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do desire is to hasten on the triumph of Home JRule. If, indeed, 
Home Euie were eliminated from the Liberal programme, then, for 
my part, it would be a matter almost of indifference to me which 
English party was installed in Dublin Castle. Mr. Morley, whose 
friendliness to Ireland I admit and honour, has discarded, the use of 
coercion; but even lu' is to-day obliged to rule Ireland by the old' 
exclusive and demoralising agencies of Dublin Castle, and, were it 
not for the hopes of Home Eule, which inculcate patience upon the 
people, he would soon be forced to revive the methods of Mr. Balfour 
and to resuscitate the Coercion Act. What wo desire is to hasten on 
the dissolution. Ireland has nothing to gain and everything to lose 
by delay. Some people seem to think all the risks and dangers of 
delay ought to be faced with equanimity, if only the interval be 
utilised to place a certain number of Catholic Nationalists upon the 
magisterial bench in Ireland. If Home Eule is really at hand, these 
appointments are of little value. If Home Eule is to be beaten, then 
I take the view that the less the present systcun of government in 
Ireland is popularised the bett('r, in view of the future struggle to be 
entered into on behalf of Irish sf'lf-governrnent. It comes, then, to 
this. A new appeal to the constituencies is necessary. If a second 
rejection of the Home Eule Bill by the House of Lords would help 
us with the electors, then let the measure be re-introduced into the 
House of Commons in the Session of 1894; let it be sent to the 
Lords, accompanied, if time permits, by cenhain British measures, 
and upon its second rejection let the dissolution take place forthwith. 
To such a programme no serious objection can be taken; but, so far 
as it is in our power to prevent it, it ought to be our duty not to 
permit the ‘hanging up’ of Home Eule during 1894 and the in¬ 
definite postponement of the dissolution, accompanied, as that post¬ 
ponement must be, by the most serious risks of all kinds: the risk 
of Mr. Gladstone drojiping out of the struggh*, and the still greater 
risk of the British people growing apathetic upon Hoine Eule, as the 
result of finding out that Ireland no longer ‘ blocks the way,’ and 
that their Parliament is free to deal with British questions just as if 
no Irish question existed. 

So far as the forthcoming autumn Session is concerned, we admit 
it is reasonable that it should be devoted, in the main, to British 
affairs. All that we have claimed is that one week of Parliamentary 
time should l)e devoted to an effort to restore the evicted tenants to 
their homes. A short Bill for this purjxjse could easily be passed 
through the House of Commons in a week. The argumerit that the 
time would be wasted because the Lords would reject the Bill is 
scarcely worth noticing. I am not quite sure what the action of the 
Lords would be, but if they did reject the measure the position of 
the Government would thereby be strengthened, and at any rate 
Ministers would have redeemed their public pledges, It is worth 
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recalling for a moment how this matter stands. In the height of the 
Plan of Campaign movement in Ireland, numbers of Liberal poli¬ 
ticians came amongst the tenants and encouraged them in their 
struggle by promises that the advent of Mr. Gladstone to power 
would mean the immediate restoration of the evicted tenants to their 
•homes. In 1889 JMr. Shaw Lefevre, an ex-Cabinet Minister, spoke 
to various bodies of tenants. On the 10th of December in that year, 
speaking in Galway, he said:— 

Meet combination by combination. Time is on your side. The day cannot 
now be very distant when there will be a general election. These wholesale evic¬ 
tions, these syndicates of landlords to crush tenants, their use of the Crimes Act 
to imprison and punish tenants engaged in combination, will be a potent weapon 
in our hands in the elections. We have no doubt as to the result of the elec¬ 
tions—come they sooner or later, the only difference will be in the less or more 
complete victory. There cannot he a doubt that within a month after such a victory 
in the hustinys every eoneryencymnn will have fled the country, and evei'y bogus 
tenant vnll have resolved himself into his original elements, and agreement will come 
to, if not voluntarily, by some legislative process. I am not in a po.«iition to bind 
the Liberal party. I speak my own views only, but I express my own views 
when I say that a Parliament in which the liberals have a majority will make 
short work of these cases of vindictive oppression, wholesale evictions, and that 
■every tenant who has been unjustly evicted may confidently hope to he reinstated 
in his holding. 

On the 12tli of December, 1889, addressing the Massereene tenants 
at Drogheda, Mr. ISbaw Lefevre said:— 

1 can only give to the Massereene tenants the same advice I gave to the Clan- 
ricarde tenants the other day at Galway. I say to the tenants of the Massereene 
property who are still in possession, or have been evicted, that until Lord Masse¬ 
reene is prepared to give to them terms as good as they originally asked for, their 
combinations cannot be described as criminal and immoral, I told the Olanricarde 
tenants, and I tell the Massereene tenants now, that they would be acting as 
honourable men in refusing to make terms with their landlords until all the 
evicted tenants are reinstated. . . . 

I give the same advice to the ISIassereene tenants as I gave to the Olanricarde 
tenants—^namely, that they would be wise in standing by the combination, and in 
refusing to come to terms separately until the evicted tenants are treated in the 
same way, and put back in their holdings. When I was last in this district to in¬ 
vestigate the condition of the tenants, I felt a hesitation in giving advice, because 
it is a great responsibility to give advice to tenants who may be shortly afterwards 
evicted, and who may not find their way back again to their holdings. But I have 
■expressed in Parliament and elsewhere my view of the morality of the position. It 
is manifest fiow, by the way the matter has been taken np by the people of Ireland, 
that the cause of these evicted tenants will not be lost sight of. I believe Ireland 
will never allow these tenants to suffer for their conduct. My advice, therefore, to 
the Massereene tenants is to stand by the evicted men—to stand by their combina¬ 
tion, to refuse to come to terms unless equal terms he given to all. The day cannot 
be far distant when the general election will take place, and I have not the slightest 
doubt that after the general election the Liberal majority will prevail again. ^ 1 
ielieve that the first act of that Liberal majority will be to bring to a conclunon 
those disputes on eipiitable growls in such a manner that the evicted tenants will 
be replaced in their holdings. Though I speak only as an humble individual 
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member of the Liberal party, I cannot doubt tliat that will be the action of tho 
new Parliament, and, at all events, my own action will be directed to that end. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre is now a member of Mr. Gladstone's Cabinet, 
He has been in office for over a year. What has he done to redeem 
his pledges to the men who, on the faith of those pledges, left their 
homes ? In the Session of 1892 Mr, James O’Kelly introduced a 
Eeinstatement Bill into the House of Commons, He proposed to- 
compel the landlords to reinstate the evicted tenants, and to sell 
their holdings to them at a price to be fixed by the Land Commis¬ 
sion, and he provided for the summary ejectment of tlie new tenants,, 
or ‘ planters,’ when'vor the evicted farms had been taken, Mr, Glad¬ 
stone and the entire Liberal party, then in opposition, voted in favour 
of the measure. It was rejcct(‘d, and shortly afterwards Mr, Gladstone 
came into power. at once urged upon the new Government the 
holding of an autumn Session to deal with this question and to- 
redeem their pledge. We foresaw that, unless the o])portunity which 
then offered were seized upon, the consideration of the Home Rule Bill 
and the new political complications certain to arise would inevitably 
put back the tenants’ question indefinitely; and that meantime, in the 
disorganised condition of Indand, no adeqtiate piwision could be made 
for the wants of the o\ icted. also had some reason to hope that 

a compromise might at that time have been agri^ed to by the Conser¬ 
vatives. Mr. Gladstone. howev(*r, refused to hold an autumn Session 
for this purpose, and contented himself with issuing the Mathew 
Commission to iiiquire into facts which w'ere notorious. The pro¬ 
ceedings of that Commission serv'cd to aggravate the bitterness of 
feeling between the landlords and the tenants, and, as far as I can 
see, served no useful purpose* whatever. It made certain recom¬ 
mendations, somewhat on tin* lines of Mr. G’Kelly’s Bill, but from 
that day to this the Govemment have never announced their accep¬ 
tance of these recommendations, and have now postponed all efforts 
to deal with this grave and urgent matter until 1894. In this 
determination we cannot agret*. The Session of 1894 cannot well, 
without excluding Biitish lueasin es altogether, he devoted to both 
the Home Rule Bill and the Evicted Tenants Bill, and we protest 
against the introduction of the latter Bill being used as an excuse- 
for postponing Home Rule and inch'finitely prolonging the present 
Parliament. Tliis autumn is the prop('r time to deal with the question 
of the tenants, and if the present programme of the Govemment be 
persisted in, we cannot re asonably be blamed if we decline to neglect 
the necessary work of organisation in Ireland in order to assist Mr. 
Gladstone in a course which we consider unjust to the evicted tenants 
and disastrous to Home Rule. Our attitude may be misrepresented 
as one of unfriendliness to the rejtresc'nfatives of the British democracy. 
It is nothing of the kind. We most gladly recognise the many honest 
English and Scotch and Welsh politicians who have rallied to the cry 
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ot Home Kule for Ireland. Many of them we believe to be as sincere 
Home Eulers as we are ourselves, and many of them we know to 
have objected to th^ emasculating of the Home Kule Bill as much as 
we did. We are in thorough sympathy with most of the British 
reforms which they are seeking, and we would gladly help them j 
hut, after all, we must think of our own country first, and we are 
convinced that, if this Parliament he prolonged by the ‘ hanging up 
of Home Kule and the consideration of the Newcastle Programme,, 
the interests of Ireland must suffer. For these reasons those of us 
who were returned to Parliament from Ireland as Independent 
members at the last election, and who, during last Session, were 
naturally counted as forming part of the Government majority, can 
no longer occupy that position, but will feel bound, on the contrary, 
to utilise our pow('r in whatever way seems most likely to be effective, 
for the purpose of forcing the reconsideration of the Home Rule Bill 
or the dissolution of Parliament in the year 1894. 

J. E. Redmond. 
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EMPLOYERS' LIABILITY 


As the Government measure dealing with employers’ liability will 
be the first bill to be considered when the House of Commons meets 
on the 2nd of November, it may be useful to begin the consideration 
of the question by a brief account of the growth of opinion since it 
first became an active political subject. Few questions of such 
magnitude will have run their course of inception, discussion, and 
final settlement so rapidly as that of employers’ liability, for it is 
not unlikely that the bill to be dealt with in the autumn session will 
mark almost, if not quite, the last stage of its Parliamentary history. 
The importance of the bill is very great, as its provisions will affect 
all the workers in the country, men and women, young and old—that 
is, fully 15,000,000 persons. 

Ghowth of the (iUESTlO.V 

Before 1875 the question of making employers liable for injuries 
to their servants was frequently heard of at political meetings and in 
the press. The chief grievance felt at that time was that it was im¬ 
possible, or nearly so, for any workmen to recover at law compensa¬ 
tion for injuries on account of the legal doctrine of ‘common 
employment ’ being so often pleaded in defence. This doctrine may be 
said to have been invented in the action tried in 1837, Priestley v. 
Fowler. The first bill dealing with employers’ liability was intro¬ 
duced in 1875, and the object was to prevent employers setting, up 
the defence of common employment in actions by their workmen for 
compensation for injuries. In' 1876 another bill was introduced, and 
as the question had become prominent a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons sat upon it in the same year and reported that 
the Jaw of common employment had been carried too far; but never* 
theless their opinion was against an entire change of policy, and- on 
this .point they fortified themselves by quoting the opinion of the 
American Judge in the c^e of Farwell v. The Boston and Worcester 
Railway Company. In 1878 and 1879 two more bills were intro¬ 
duced, and the question rapidly became one which could not be 
longer neglected. Consequently, shortly after the Liberal Govern¬ 
ment came into power in 1880, a temporary Act was passed, to 
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expire in seven years, making employers liable under certain cir¬ 
cumstances for injuries incurred by their workmen. This Act has 
been renewed annually since 1888. Beginning with the year after 
it was passed, altogether fully twenty amending bills have been 
prepared and brought before the House since then. In view 9 f the 
importance of the Act and of its expiring in 1887, another Select 
Committee sat in 1886 to consider and report on the results obtained 
by it. This Committee received a great deal of evidence as to its 
working, and their report is interesting and contains much special 
information of importance. In 1888 the Conservative Crovemment 
introduced a bill, which was referred to the Standing Committee on 
Law, who reported it back to the House with amendments. There 
was no evidence taken by this Committee, but the bill as amended 
carried out the recommendations of the Select Committee of 1886 
which had taken evidence. The opinion of the House was that the 
bin was insufficient to meet the desired changes and increased 
demands of the workmen, and it was thrown out in the report 
stage by a combination of Liberals and Conservatives. Other 
amending bills have been before the House since 1888, but none of 
them reached a second readiiig. Meantime the 1880 Act has been 
renewed from session to session; and, as the question thus remedned 
unsettled, at the beginning of the session this year the Government 
introduced a bill, which was referred to the Standing Committee on 
Law and amended by them, and this is the bill which is now about 
to be brought up in the House. Although it has passed through 
Committee, there are already several pages of amendments put down 
for consideration on the report stage, so that a full discussion of the 
question is certain to take place. 

Eesults ok TfiE Act ok 1880 

The objects aimed at by this Act were to increase the safety of the 
workers and lessen the risks particularly in all dangerous occupations, 
and in cerhiin cases of injury to enable the workmen to obtain com¬ 
pensation from their employers. The former object has been realised 
to a large extent, as there is no doubt that the conditions in almost 
every trade are better and more favourable to the workmen than they 
were before the law was passed. But this is not to be entirely or even 
mainly ascribed to the passing of the Act, as for many years previously 
there had been a steady improvement in this direction. The results 
in reference to compensation are much less satisfactory. No doubt 
many workmen have recovered compensation from employers by 
negotiation. No records of these cases appear, and it is impossible to 
speak as to their number. If the opinions of some leaders of the . 
workmen were taken, the conclusion would be arrived at that very few 
private settlements were come to, and if there is any foundation for 
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their statements then the Act has been a greater failure than anyone 
supposes, because if workmen have received but little by private 
negotiation they have received nothing, or almost nothing, through 
the medium of the Courts, The law was passed in 1880, and returns 
have been presented to the House of Commons every year down to 
1891—that is to say for eleven years—showing the number of suits for 
compensation under the Act tried in the County Courts in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland; the amounts claimed, and the apiounts of 
compensation recovered by the workmen. The total numbers for the 
eleven years are shown in the following table :— 



Xotiil <1 

Totiil uniduiitij 

Total amounts 

.Averajfp sum 


a(‘tu)i)s 

claimed 


iiwni ill'll jior notion 



c 

e 

£ 

England . 

1,014 

320,200 

78,871 

About 40 

Scotland . | 

1,414 

282,203 

14,281 

„ 10 

Ireland . | 

1>16 

; 24,080 

3,018 

„ 18 

Total. . ; 

3,544 

020,552 

97,070 

— 


It is plain from these figures that the workmen have either sued 
for an unreasonable amount of compensation or the amounts they 
have obtained are inadequate. Workmen will probably not accept 
the former view. They may not admit that they have asked for 
more compensation than they were fairly entitled to, and if this 
opinion is accepted, then it is clear that suing under the Act means 
failure for the workmen, and that in effect all that the Courts offer is 
practically a denial of justice. 

The figures show that 97,000^. has been recovered out of 626,000i. 
claimed—that is, less than one-sixth of the whole amount—but the 
workmen have not received all this. From the 97,000^. awarded the 
successful workmen would have to pay all the costs which they could 
not recover from the employers, and this must have absorbed a very 
large part of the 97,COOL Besides this the workmen have had to 
pay all the costs in the actions which they lost so far as they had any 
means, and if this is set off against the balance of the 97,000^. left 
over it is certain that, considered as one body, so far from the work¬ 
men having gained anything by going into Court they are largely out 
of pocket. The costs of the 3,544 actions that were tried would be 
an average of, say, 501. or 601. each, amounting altogether to about 
200,000/. Looking at the figures for the separate countries, th^ 
result in Scotland must have been disastrous to the workmen, ai the 
average amount awarded was only 10/. per action, and the totkl sums 
recovered about one-twentieth of the sums sued for. No doubt work¬ 
men in Scotland are unaware of these figures. If they had beein it is 
difficult to understand them suing under the Employers’ liability 
Act; yet feilure does not appear to have checked their energy, because 
the number of actions and the amounts claimed are proportionately 
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far more than the number of actions and claims in England. Unless, 
therefore, Scotch workmen have received considerable amounts by 
private arrangement, it would have been better for them if the 
Employers’ Liability Bill had never passed, because the net result to 
the \porkmen must be represented by a large loss. It is not only the 
case that the number of actions tried and the sums sued for in Scot¬ 
land are out of all proportion to those in England, but the average 
costs irkScotland must also have been very great, as many of the 
actions were taken to the High Court in Edinburgh, where the costs 
of a suit might amount to several hundred pounds. 

The Committee which sat in 1886 received evidence to the effect 
that juries would frequently not listen to the evidence of defendants, 
and that their bias in favour of the plaintiffs was very noticeable; it 
was also said that excessive compensation was frequently given. This 
is what might have been expected, as the sympathy of a jury will 
undoubtedly be with the workman ; yet, notwithstanding that the law 
was strained in the interests of the plaintiffs, the results have been 
as shown in the foregoing table. 

Some valuable information on this point is to be found in a 
pamphlet written by Mr. James Reid, Writer to the Signet, as to the 
working and administration of the law in Scotland relating to em¬ 
ployers’ liability; and there is no doubt that what is true of Scotland 
is also largely true of the other parts of the United Kingdom. Mr. 
Reid says he has had much experience in dealing with the claims of 
workmen against their employers. He states that there is a certain 
class of solicitors who make a speciality of taking up claims at the 
instance of workmen against their employers. It is even stated that 
they go to the man injured or to the representatives of one killed 
and offer their services, backed by promises to secure large compen¬ 
sation. This class of professional gentlemen of course refuse to listen 
to any settlement, or, which is the same thing, refuse to accept any¬ 
thing under an absolutely prohibitory amount, until they have run 
up a large account against their client. The employer in many cases, 
knowing the claim to be a just one, is all along willing to give com¬ 
pensation. But it is only when the large account has been rolled up 
that the professional gentleman expresses his willingness to settle, 
and then he takes care to deduct his costs from the sum arranged for. 
This class of business has become quite an industry of itself, and one 
of these gentlemen said that if he gained one out of three cases it 
paid him well. Of course, he could only be well paid by making out 
and deducting from successful litigants a large * extra-judicial 
account ’ to make up for his losses in unsuccessful cases. 3Ir. Reid 
adds that the employers’ liability suits present a serious encourage¬ 
ment to solicitors who are not too scrupulous to make money for 
themselves at the expense of both employer and employed out of an 
Act which was properly passed for the protection of workmen meeting 
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with accidents through the fault of their employers. The question 
from the employers’ point of view is also very serious, for as a rule 
they do not object so much to the damages they have to pay on 
feojia fide claims as to the enormous expense of litigation, whether 
they are successful or not. In the debate on the second reading of 
the bill in 1888 it was stated that out of 100 cases the workmen 
failed in sixty-eight and gained thirty-tw'O, and that in forty-two out 
of the sixty-eight they paid no costs. This shows that most of the 
actions were commenced on speculation, and, if so, the solicitors would 
he compelled to recoup themselves so far as they could out of the 
awards made in the thirty-two successful suits. It is impossible that 
workmen can get anything by means of litigation under a law that 
has been and really must be worked in this way if it is to be worked 
at all. 

It is clear from the foregoing that while the Act has no doufct 
enabled many workmen to obtain some compensation for injuries, 
nevertheless they have on balance lost money in the suits against 
the employers. This result is disappointing, but it cannot surprise 
anyone who knows the great difficulties that lie in the way of the 
workmen suing for compensation, and these difficulties cannot be 
removed to any great extent while litigation is possible. 


WiiAT THE Workmen' ask for , 

Having now seen how the present law works, I submit a brief 
statement of the conditions workmen ask for, which are:— 

First: that the right to plead the legal doctrine of common 
employment in answer to a claim by an injured workman for com¬ 
pensation ought to be extinguished. 

Second: that the Act should apply to aU persons working for 
employers, including seamen. * 

Third: that there should be no limit to the amount that may be 
recovered, and that workmen should have the same rights against 
their employers as third parties. 

Fourth: that there should be nothing in the Act to encourage 
employers to insure risks. 

Fifth; that contracting out of the Act should be prohibited. 

There are also a few supplementary reforms of minor importance 
chiefly relating to procedure under the Act. 

AH the foregoing are included in the bill of the Government, 
and iriU no doubt have their support in the House. The new Act 
wiU ‘ therefore most likely contain the above stipulatioiii with 
probably some qualifying amendments, and may at least ' to this 
extent be expected to satisfy the wishes of the workmen. Assum¬ 
ing that this wiU be the case, I shall now consider how far these 
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provisions will protect them from the disappointing results of the 
present law, and also whether they are likely to be a final settlement 
of this important question. 

How THE Law will Work 

The fiirst two proposed conditions of the new Act are now 
generally agreed upon, and lawyers and laymen alike are almost 
unanimous in the opinion that it is inequitable that the claim of an 
injured workman should be defeated because another workman in 
common employment with him may have contributed to cause .the 
accident. The third, fourth, and fifth conditions are, however, open 
to criticism. 

The absence of a limit of liability is a serious drawback. If a 
limit were given, employers and relatives of a deceased workman 
could settle at once in cases where the cause of the accident was not 
in dispute, and in the case of injured men the amount to be paid 
might under similar circumstances be easily agreed upon. But with 
no limit named there will be two questions to go before a Court: 
first, the cause of the accident; and, secondly, the amount to be reco¬ 
vered. The omission of a limit, therefore, doubles the workman’s risk 
of having to go into Court, and the experience of the existing law 
shows how little he is likely to benefit by this. Workmen suppose 
that if a limit is named they would not be in the same position as 
the general public. This is hardly correct. In ordinary actions for 
damages for injuries by the public the award is usually based on the 
earning power of the injured party, and where other considerations 
are taken into account they are chiefly those which relate to the 
relatives of anyone who is killed. For example, in actions against 
railway companies for injuries or death the amount which the person 
could earn is always put before the jury. Prescribing a limit would 
tjierefore place a workman nearer the position which a third person 
occupies, while leaving it out would only give him another precarious, 
I might almost say hopeless, cause of litigation, and undoubtedly 
increase his risk of having to go to law. The limit of compensation 
should be based on the earning power of the workman, which would 
be fair in all cases except for apprentices. An apprentice lad is of 
more value to his parents during the first years of his apprenticeship 
than the compensation would amount to based on the wages he 
received, and the compensation to himself for injury during appren¬ 
ticeship and for a few years thereafter would also be less than he was 
entitled to if nothing else were taken into consideration except his 
earning power at the time. 

The fourth and fifth proposals of the bill may be considered 
together. The prohibition of employers to contract out of the Act is, 
as a rule, undoubtedly right. Still there should be certain exceptions. 
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The employes of a few railway companies have created mutual 
insurance societies so large and powerful, and to which the companies 
contribute so liberally, that the position of the workmen under these 
insurance societies is far better than it would be under the present 
or the proposed law. One example of such a society is sufficient to 
show.their value. Connected with the London and North Western 
Railway Company there are three societies: one for the men employed 
at the works, one for the engine men and those employed on trains, 
and one for the station men and others. The last named is the 
largest, and has been rather more than nineteen years in existence. 
It is managed by a committee of fifteen, twelve of whom are appointed 
by the men and three by the directors of the company. The company 
contributes a sum (Hiual to five-sixths of the amount which the men 
contribute. The company’s contribution last year was 17,475^., and 
the contribution of the men 21,109^. The expenses of working the 
society are fractional compared with that of an ordinary insurance 
society, and the benefits are compensation ranging as high as allow¬ 
ances of 21s. a week for fifty-two weeks during disablement, and up 
to lOOi. in the case of permanent disablement or death. These are 
the maximum benefits. There are many smaller ones. Every acci¬ 
dent of every kind is compensated for, whether caused or contributed 
to by the workmen or not. On proof of the injury the allowances 
are paid. 'The number of accidents for which employers are liable 
Tinder the Act in proportion to all that occur has been estimated as 
low as one in fifty, and as high as one in six. Both estimates are 
probably wide of the facts; but with even the doctrine of common em¬ 
ployment set aside only a small number of accidents—probably not 
one in five—would fall on the employers. When the Act of 1880 was 
Xwissed the London and North Western Railway Comj)any made a pro- 
Xiosal to its workmen that it would add to the amount contributed by 
the men a sum equal to five-sixths of their contribution, provided that 
the men were satisfied with the allowances proposed, and that they 
would contract themselves out of the Act. There is no doubt that 
the men receive from their own society greater benefits than they could 
possibly receive otherwise. This is admitted by the Home Secretary 
and Mr. Burt, whose names are on the Government bill, and it is 
proved by the fact that the London and North Western Railway Com¬ 
pany could assure all the accidents for which they are liable under the 
law by a premium payment of about one-fifth of the amount they 
contribute to their own workers’ insurance society. In view of the 
proposed change in the law the members of this society had a secret 
ballot to ascertain their general wishes. The result of the ballot 
was in favour of continuing the i)re8ent arrangement with the 
company by a majority of between six and seven to one. The 
members of the other two societies connected with the Iiondon and 
North Western Railway Company have held meetings and unani- 
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mously passed resolutions to maintain their present arrangements in 
preference to coming under the proposed .Bill when it becomes law. 
These organisations are therefore anxious to be permitted to contract 
out of the new Act; and although the Grovemment are against their 
being permitted to do so, it is hoped that they will not press this 
part of the bill. There is another society of a similar kind, connected 
with the London, Brighton and South Coast Eailway, which gives their 
men still greater benefits than the one described, and the employSs 
of this railway company have also petitioned the Government to 
allow them to contract out of the law and retain their present 
advantages. 

To prohibit contracting out of the Act is, as a rule, undoubtedly 
right, and such excei)tion8 as are named above will be few, because a 
safe mutual insurance society could not be formed except at some 
place with a very large number of employ^. What this number 
should be would depend on the nature of the employment, because 
what would be safe in the case of risks not involving more than a small 
percentage of the men at one time would be unsafe, say, at a coal-mine, 
where hundreds might lose their lives in a single accident. Excep¬ 
tions to the law must therefore be few ; but when it is so indisputably 
clear, as it is in the case of .some railway insurance societies, that 
the interests of the men would be prejudiced by the refusal to allow 
them to contract out of the Act, the Government should not insist 
on a condition being absolute which will in some cases operate 
inequitably. 

When the question of insurance comes to be considered, the 
position taken up by the workmen is inexplicable. They appear to 
think insurance is in some way contracting out of the Act. This is 
not the case. All that insurance does for the employer is that what¬ 
ever compensation he has to pay is refunded to him by the company 
which took the risk ; but he does not escape his liability because he 
insures it. They also appear to think that if ernidoyers are permitted 
to insure it will relieve them from responsibility and increase the 
number of accidents. This view is also without foundation ; indeed 
the very opposite is true. That workmen should not be familiar 
with the results of insurance cannot be wondered at considering their 
want of experience. They have an impression that if any risk is 
insured the insured party may do as he pleases. So far from this 
being the case, it is a principle of insurance that the character of the 
risk must be maintained during the continuance of the policy, other¬ 
wise the insuring company will cease to be liable. Insurance increases 
safety. There are no doubt criminal exceptions^—as in the case of 
life insurance when children and occa.sionally grown-up persons are 
killed to obtain the sums insured, and, again, where ships have been 
wrecked with a like object. Probably not one policy in a million is 
taken out with a criminal intention. But it is rot crime which is 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 201 3 B 
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feared by workmen, but simply neglect, which will not arise, the fact 
being that in every branch of insurance the tendency is to increase 
safety. Two examples are sufficient to prove this: Buildings are 
now much less liable to destruction by fire than they formerly were, 
because insurance offices have laid down rules which must be observed, 
or the building and its contents cannot be insured; and no tenants 
could be found for a warehouse which is uninsurable, either itself or 
as to the merchandise stored in it. The same is true of ships, which 
are much better built now than they ever were before. The ship of 
to-day is much safer than the ship of former times, because the 
underwriters, represented by liloyd’s, have laid down rules in con¬ 
formity with which a vessel must be built or it will not be classed, 
and if not classed it cannot be insured. Even if a vessel belonged to 
one of the large companies which do not insure their ships in public 
offices, but create their own insurance fund, they would be compelled 
to build it at least up to Lloyd’s rules, otherwise they could obtain no 
cargo or passengers for it. In order that a building or vessel may be 
used it must be insurable, and insurance compels a certain standard 
of safety, which is much higher than what was formerly demanded. 

The objection of workmen to the amount of their compensation 
being insured is more remarkable from the fact that it is certain 
many employers, both large and small, could not meet the loss they 
would incur by an accident unless they covered the risk. There are 
thousands of small manufacturers throughout the country who would 
be unable to pay compensation even to the extent of a few hundred 
pounds. If, therefore, they had an accident involving a loss of this 
amount the injured enijiloyh could not possibly recover, although 
they might make their employer bankrupt in the process of trying 
to do so. Since 1860 there have been thirty mining accidents which 
caused the loss of more than fifty lives each and 3,828 lives altogether. 
In one case nearly 400 men were killed. In most of these accidents 
the inquiry failed to cast blame upon anyone, and there could there¬ 
fore be no claim against the mine-owners; but if there had been 
claims made, the owners in many cases could not have paid them ; 
and if the public had not come forward with subscriptions for the 
benefit of the widows and orphans, the local miners’ relief associations 
would have been totally unable to deal with the distress. Adequate 
insurance would in such cases prevent the necessity of any appeal to 
the public for charitable relief, and preserve the self-dependence of 
those injured and of the relatives of those killed. 

Another objection which workmen raise to insurance is that the 
cost of it would come out of their wages. No one has shown how 
this opinion has been arrived at, and we cannot in this paper discuss 
the questions which govern wages. On this point I may ask if it has 
ever occurred to workmen to consider where the cost of insurance 
comes from now? Take the case of ships. The first half-dozen 
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ships we come to in the London Docks will vary enormously in the 
amount of insurance on them and their cargoes; but the wages of the 
men will be the same. The ship that takes out coals *may bring back 
wheat, the insurance of the latter being many times that of the 
former; but the seamen’s wages are not altered on that account. In 
any case, all the amount that would be insured to cover the risk of 
accidents to the seamen would in most cases be a mere trifle com¬ 
pared with the amount of insurance already effected to meet accidents 
to the ship and cargo; but if this small additional risk were to be 
insured the workmen, by their representatives, say the cost of doing 
so would come out of the seamen’s wages. Take the case of mining. 
In this, as in ships, there is nothing to distinguish an' increased 
outlay for insurance from any other increased outlay payable by the 
employer. The Mines Regulation Act became law in 1888, and the 
cost of coal-mining was materially increased thereby. What has 
been the course of wages since ? They commenced to advance in 
that year, and rose steadily until the middle of 1891, when they 
began to go down in Wales and the North of England; and they have 
in other places maintained the high level touched in 1891 until the 
present strike commenced. Clearly, the extra working outlay paid 
by mine-owners under the Act of 1888 has not-affected wages, nor 
would they have been affected if they had in the same ye^r com¬ 
menced insuring all their risks under the Employers’ Liability Act. 
In the same districts some mine-owners insured their risks under the 
Act, but others did not do so. If the workmen’s contention were 
correct, the wages should have been different. Yet this was not the 
case; and if there were any foundation for their contention that a 
premium paid to cover this risk would come out of their wages, where 
does the compensation come from which in one case would be j>aid 
by a company, and in the other case by the mine-owners ? I cannot 
enter into any general examination of the wage question, which has 
formed the subject, of innumerable treatises. It is enough to show 
that the payment of a premium by the employer to cover the com¬ 
pensation he might require to pay his workmen if injured or killed 
would not directly affect the wages paid to them. An insurance 
premium paid to cover a risk under the Employers’ Liability Act 
would add to the whole cost of producing the article manufactured, 
whether it were coal, calico, or anything else, in the same way as 
the insurance premiums against fire add to this cost, or the outlay 
for rent, taxes, repairs, &c., and wages would no more be affected 
by the payment of the first-named premium than by any other 
payments. The last consideration I would urge is, that even if any 
trifling share of the premium could be shown to come out of the 
men’s wages, why should they object when the whole compensation 
would go into their pockets ? 

The hostility to insurance on the part of workmen became 
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noticeable a few years ago. In 1886 a Labour mebaber tried to alter 
tbe Employers’ Liability Bill of that year so as to make insurance 
of a risk impossible. Another recently put down an amendment to 
make insuring this risk penal on the part of an employer; and a third, 
who was a member of the Committee which sat in June last on the 
present bill, moved an amendment to this effect, which was, however, 
negatived without being voted upon. Some of them have been 
candid in their explanations in reference to their opposition to 
insurance, and argue that if an employer insures the risks to his 
workmen, it will to that extent remove the dependence of the latter 
on the trades unions. This will weaken the trades unions, and 
they therefore oppose any proposal which can have that tendency. 
This statement has been made repeatedly, in face of the fact that 
even the proposed new law, which will largely increase the number 
of accidents for which the employer will be liable, will nevertheless 
leave him free except as to a mere percentage of the total number of 
accidents. There is also the fact that it would not affect the trades 
unions except in reference to this one particular matter. It would 
leave all the other questions of hours, wages, and general trade 
regulations to be dealt with by the unions; but, as it would remove 
to this extent the complete dependence of a workman on his union, 
the insurance of the risk is opposed by the representatives of the 
workmen. 

The expressed oju'nioiis of representatives of workmen are seldom 
of practical value. A recent one was to the effect that the Act 
could not be satisfactory unless it made a separate provision for 
the widow and also for each of the children of any workman that 
might be killed. It did not occur to this representative that any 
Act making the extent of the liability dependent on the number of 
a workman’s children would be creating a premium on the employ¬ 
ment of bachelors or of married men without children. In the 
Times a Labour representative is thus reported:—■ 

He hoped that the sum which a man was entitled to receive would be raised 
from 200/. to at least 500/. They did not want an JCmployers’ Li.'i))ilitv Act to 
give sums of money to relative.s of men who were hilled or to men who were 
seriously injured. They required an Employers’ Jjiabilily Act which would bo so 
full of penaltie.s, .so full of restrictions and punishment.s, as to make it impossiblo 
for employers to have their machinery in such a condition that the workmen 
would be hurt, injured, or killed at all. 

This is an example of the inconsequent way in which the subject 
is sometimes treated. Firstly, a workman is to receive an amount 
fer beyond what he could accumulate from his wages ; secondly, an 
impossible Act is demanded. There occur innumerable accidents 
which would not be affected by penalties and restrictions placed on 
employers in a Liability Act. Thousands of lives have been lost by 
explosions in fiery seams, accounted for by men having used matches 
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which were found in pockets on bodies brought to the surface. 
Notwithstanding this, cases continually occur in which miners are 
prosecuted for taking matches into fiery mines, as they break the law 
in doing so; and the terms of any Employers’ Liability Act, no matter 
how strict, would be totally ineffective with respect to such men. A 
complete reply to the view that it is possible to prevents all accidents 
is given in the following question put by Mr. Burt to a miner who 
was giving evidence before the Labour Commission: ‘ Would you 
not say, as a practical miner yourself, that, apart from any legal obli¬ 
gation, mining is necessarily a very dangerous occupation, and that 
with every care, every skill on the j)art of the managers and owners 
of collieries, every readiness to spend money in the protection of life, 
and every care also on the part of the workmen, fatal accidents will 
happen in connection with mines ? ’ The reply was : ‘ Yes, I think so.’ 
And this is not only true of mines, but of every other department of 
industry. Railway accidents chiefly occur from defects in machinery 
which it is impossible to ascertain in advance, or from want of care 
on the part of the workmen. Every year inquiries are held as to the 
disappearance of ships without, except in a rare case, any evidence 
being produced to show that they were not thoroughly Avell equipped 
and seaworthy. Seamen perish in hundreds every year from storms, 
fogs, and other unavoidable occurrences Avithout blame being attach¬ 
able to anyone. In house-building many accidents are caused by the 
momentary oversight of a workman; nevertheless, insurance, which 
would meet all such cases, is decried by the workmen’s representa¬ 
tives, for no ascertainable reason except that it would affect the 
influence of the trades unions. 

Much has been made of the inclusion of seamen in the new law, 
but it is certain the result will be completely disappointing. Tlieir 
addition will undoubtedly cause ownei’s much loss, as the}" will be 
systematically blackmailed, but sailors will get almost nothing. Let 
anyone familiar with shipping matters consider what Avill take place. 
There are two classes of vessels. The regular lines of steamers, the 
seamen of which would in most cases liA-e at the port of arrival or 
departure. These form one class. The other class is made up oi 
‘tramp’ steamers and sailing-vessels which have no regular ports of 
arrival or departure, and the creAvs of which Ua'o all 0A"er the country. 
The Act will bring into existence a class of laAvyers who will prey on 
owners and seamen alike. On arri\’al of a tramp steamer or sailing- 
vessel what will take place is something like the following: The 
crew will be waited upon by one of these men, or very likely by his 
‘ runner.’ If any accident has taken place, the seamen will he ])ro- 
mised large compensation, and they will fall into the traj). Affidavits 
and documents innumerable will be collei-ted from the crcAV before 
they separate, an^ all the necessary preliminaries will be got up Avith 
the object of a trial, a preposterous claim being meantime made upon 
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the owners. It may be that the seamen will be induced to give a trifle 
on account; but the absence of this will not stop the manufacture of a 
lawsuii;, at least in its preliminary stages, because it will be a speculative 
action for the purpose of squeezing the owners, who may or may not 
have been to blame; and whether they have been to blame or not will 
make no difference to the class of legal men to whom the Act will 
give the coveted opportunity. A tramp steamer or a sailing-vessel 
may arrive, say, at Greenock, but may have to go to some other port 
for an outward cargo—as in these days of rapid despatch no vessel can 
afford to lie very long—and as the case would not be tried immediately, 
security would be demanded from the shipowner, failing which the 
vessel would, if possible, be detained. The chances are the owners 
would not reside in the same place. They would therefore have to 
employ lawyers as well as agents to represent them; and anyone will 
see that the Act furnishes a complete means whereby owners can be 
threatened and harassed until they are glad to compromise the matter 
in order to be able to go on with their business. Out of the money 
obtained in such a way it is doubtful if the sailor will ever receive 
one farthing. It has already been shown how helpless workmen on 
shore are when they go to law. The position of seamen will be worse 
under the new proposals than at present, and, so far as they are con¬ 
cerned, the proposed law will merely bring into existence a very ques¬ 
tionable class of legal practitioners, who will subsist on the shipowners. 
The case of the injured sailor in a foreign port would be still more 
unfortunate, if that were possible. He could not afford to stay abroad 
incurring costs to prosecute an action, and would therefore either 
have to abandon it or be supported by the speculative lawyer, who 
would no doubt in foreign ports be brought into existence to take 
care that the interests of British seamen were carefully protected, at 
least so far as this was profitable to himself. Under no circumstance, 
either at home or abroad, will the sailor injured or the relatives of the 
sailor killed be able to recover anything under the proposed Act. 
The seamen of the other class of vessels—that is to say, the regular 
lines of steamers—who live at the port from which the vessel arrives 
and depart s, will be in a better position ; l)ut even then a similar state 
of things will to a large extent be carried out, with the result that the 
shipowner will be compelled to pay large sums by compromise or 
otherwise, nothing of which will find its way into the pockets of the 
men for whose benefit the law intended it. 

What is here .said about solicitors is not to be understood as apply¬ 
ing to any large number, as those who have turned the Emifloyers’ 
Liability Act to their own benefit to a somewhat illegitimate extent 
are few indeed. The Act is in this respect an exceptional piece of 
legislation, and places professional men under great temptations. 
From the position of the plaintiffs the actions are mostly speculative, 
and where a lawyer has to run the risk of loss he may when successful 
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consider himself entitled to obtain as large a profit as possible. The 
fault, therefore, lies with the law itself, which in its direct encourage¬ 
ment of legal proceedings was a legislative error. The speculative 
solicitor represents the two extremes of the profession, the best as 
well as the worst. There have been innumerable cases in which but 
for a solicitor supporting the claim of some injured and penniless 
workman he would have been unable to obtain compensation. Such 
cases, although frequent, rarely come into Court, and therefore are 
seldom heard of; the compensation is not only obtained, 'but the 
charges are usually small—as a rule, much less than the customary 
scale for professional services. 

Altogether, a review of what is likely to result from the proposed 
law is very disappointing. While in one respect the bill will increase 
the number of accidents for which the employer will be liable, on the 
other hand it will increase the fiieilities for going to law, and this will 
be bad for the workman. The experience of the past will be repeated 
in the future; and after a few years’ working under the law workmen 
win discover that there is no certaiiij;y whatever of their being com¬ 
pensated for injury, and a fresh law will be demanded. There is, 
therefore, no finality in the new proposals. The bill, if passed, will 
run the course of some years of intense dissatisfaction, and the legis¬ 
lative work, -which has already occupied considerable time, and will 
occupy still more in the autumn session, will have to be repeated. 
Clearly there is no ultimate settlement of this question possible until 
the workman is compensated for every accident, no matter how it 
occurs, and until this compensation is secured to him. I shall briefly 
show.how this may be done. 

Employers’ Liability as it should be 

It is felt that in most cases some immediate, even if not per¬ 
manent, assistance provided for an injured man or his family would 
be an^normous benefit. It is this that the liability of an employer 
ehouta be arranged to meet. It is frequently the case that the 
widow and children of a man killed are compelled to enter the 
workhouse from want of means to enable them to temporarily tide 
over their difficulties, until they can put themselves in the position 
of being able to obtain a livelihood in some other way. The wife 
and children of a man injured have also frequently to break up their 
home in the meantime. To provide, with adequate security, com¬ 
pensation to meet such cases as this would therefore be a substantial 
benefit to workmen. The proposal now made is to meet such cases 
and provide for a certain amount of compensation in the event of 
the injury or death of a workman while engaged in Ihe duties of his 
employment. To carry out this an adequate Act should provide as 
follows: 
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1. Every injury to be compensated for, however caused. On 
proof that the person is injured or killed he or his relatives to be 
paid the amount of the compensation. 

2. The amount of compensation to be stated, and to be based on 
the wages of the injured person; except for apprentices, for whom a 
different scale must be made. 

3. The employer, at his own cost, to cover by insurance the whole 
bability to the workmen. 

4. All persons working for wages in the employment of another 
to be included in the Act. 

5. The employer to be prohibited from contracting out of the Act. 

6. Actions on the part of the employer or workman for compensa¬ 
tion to be barred. Any point requiring adjustment to be settled by 
the Sheriff in Scotland or a County Court Judge in England or 
Ireland without ajDpeai, no professional man being permitted to 
appear in the case. 

There are two ways in which compensation may be provided— 
namely, by a fixed amount to. every workman, or by an amount 
according to his earnings. The latter is the more equitable, because 
his earnings will bear a certain relation to his expenditure, and the 
relief would therefore be relative to this. For convenience, however, 
fixed benefits to each workman are taken here, as these will enable us 
to arrive at a calculation of .something like what compulsory insurance 
would cost. In actual practice, however, compensation relative to 
earnings should be adojited. 

The following .statements give fixed amounts and definitions of 
when and under what circumstances they will be payable: 

On death or permanent total disablement a payment of lOOL 

Permanent disablement to mean the loss of both eyes or both 
legs or both hands, or one leg and one hand, injury to the head pro¬ 
ducing insanity, or other injury believed to permanently unfit the 
claimant to follow any calling. 

On permanent partial disablement a payment of 50^. 

This would mean the loss of one eye or one leg or one band, 
or rupture or other injury which doe.s not altogether prevent the 
claimant being able to follow a calling of some kind. 

During temporary disablement for a period not e.xceeding twenty- 
six weeks a payment at the rate of 15s. jier week. 

This allowance not to be j)ayal)le for any accident involving less 
than two weeks’^absence from employment, except in such cases as 
end in partial or permanent disablement. 

The foregoing cover the princij)al conditions of an equitable and 
adequate insurance under which a fixed sum would be paid dming 
disablement to the workman or to his friends at death. The 
employer s liability must remain, because he will be a free agent as 
to insurance, and if freed from liability might, tempted by a low 
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premium, insure in an unsafe office. The workman would therefore 
have this double security for being.paid his compensation. The 
amount of the liability and the manner of payment of it would be 
settled in advance, and nothing would be necessary beyond ordinary 
proof of the accident and the medical certificate relating to the 
injury. 

To stipulate for no payment being made for less than two weeks’ 
absence is necessary as a check on malingering. Associations of 
workmen may pay wages from the day the accident takes place, as 
they can look after their own men, and this would lead to no serious 
abuse. To the employers the extra cost in premium of making pay¬ 
ments for the first two weeks would be very high, as all the expenses 
connected with medical examination and otherwise would be the 
same for the most trifling as for the most serious accident. Two 
weeks’ loss of wages would no doubt be a great inconvenience to 
most workmen ; but it would not produce anything like destitution 
or actual distress, and it is the prevention of this which is aimed at. 
Workmen should form societies themselves to compensate small in¬ 
juries, which they could do economically, and at the! same time meet 
claims for the ordinary illnesses to which all are liable. 

Cost ok Insuking against all Accidents 

In estimating this I shall first consider what has been done 
already to meet liability for accidents of all kinds. 

The miners’ permanent societies compensate for all injuries to 
miners. They collect from 2-lcZ. to 4:^d. per week from their men. 
The mine-owners also contribute to their funds. Their income last 
year was 204,569^. from the men and 30,342^. from the mine-owners, 
and they have in the last fourteen years accumulated a fund of 
488,613i. Their plan of compensation is complicated. They do not 
pay the whole amount at death, but pay widows about 5s. a week 
and children from 2s. to 2s. Gd. until they are thirteen years of age. 
Disabled men receive from 6s. to 10s. per week. It will therefore be 
seen that their methods involve too much detail to be followed in 
any ordinary jflan of compulsory insurance. 

The experience of the largest insurance society connected with 
theJLondon and North Western Kailway is valuable, and furnishes 
useful data. This society admits members to three classes, and the 
following brief statement of the charges and benefits of the first class 
will show how the society works. Members contribute 13s. per annum, 
to which the company adds 10s. 10(?., making altogether 23s. \0d., 
which produces benefits of lOOi. on death or on permanent disablement 
and an allowance of 21s. per week up to fifty-two weeks for partial dis¬ 
ablement. The society also covers death from natural causes to the 
extent of a payment of lOZ. During last year it piaid for death and 
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permanent disablement 7,194^., and 3,613^. for deaths from natural 
causes. If it did not'pay ^n deaths from natural causes there 
would be an increased advantage to those who died from accident or 
were permanently disabled, which would raise their allowance to about 
153/, The working of this society therefore shows that 23s. lOtZ. per 
annum secures a payment of, say, 153/. on death or on permanent dis¬ 
ablement, and an allowance of 21s. per week up to fifty-two weeks 
during partial disablement. The society accumulates very little 
money, and as its own expenses for management are only about-4 per 
cent, of its income the foregoing may be considered as the largest 
scale of benefits derivable from insurance, whether mutual or other¬ 
wise. As all the members are on the same footing, no difference is 
made in the compensation in regard to widows or chifdren. This 
plan consequently is similar to what may be done by a compulsory 
system of insurance. 

The ordinary accident policies of insurance companies likewise 
afford some data to go upon : 100/, at death or on permanent disable¬ 
ment and 50/. on partial disablement, with a weekly allowance of 12s. 
up to twenty-six* weeks, can be covered in trades including the most 
hazardous for about 20s. per annum. The policies apply during the 
whole twenty-four hours of the day, whereas an employer’s liability is 
limited to the hours a workman is on duty, which would be about one- 
third of the whole time. The accident companies incur heavy business 
charges. Last year the working expenses of an office doing a large 
employers’ accident insurance were nearly 9s. out of every 20s. it 
received as premium. None of the offices expend less than one-third 
of their premiums in charges, and in most cases much more. If, how¬ 
ever, a compulsory insurance law were in force these conditions would 
be entirely altered. The business would then be so much increased and 
the method of doing it so changed that the cost of working a company 
under the -new system would probably not exceed one-tenth of the 
premium income. The ordinary accident policy includes allowances 
from the date of the accident, whereas the j)roposed policy would not 
pay anything during the first two weeks after an accident, except when 
the accident was so severe as to be ultimately settled for by the pay¬ 
ment of 50/. on partial or 100/. on permanent disablement. There 
would therefore be differences in the premium charged on an ordinary 
accident policy and the one herein proposed. First, the latter would 
save on the time during which the policy is in force, the ordinary one 
being given for the whole time and the employer’s liability being for 
about one-third of that. The first two weeks’ allowance after -an 
accident being payable only under certain conditions would likewise be 
a saving, and as the scheme proposed woidd lie under compulsory 
conditions there would be a large saving in the working expenses of the 
offices. On the other hand there would be a certain additional cost in 
the increased allowance to 15s. per week instead of 12s. On balance, the 
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polic/1 propose would be tbe cheaper of the two. Judging, therefore, 
by what is already done by first-clqps offices and by the mutual 
insurance societies of the London and North Western Kailway Com¬ 
pany, the benefits herein proposed to be paid in the event of any 
accident could be covered by less than 20s. per workman. There are 
other two ways in which the effect of this payment may be reckoned— 
namely, on the wages and on the cost of the article manufactured. 
The most equitable way to carry out the scheme would be to base the 
amount of compensation on the wages of the workmen, and on this 
it would come to considerably less than 2 per cent., even in hazardous 
employments. Allowing a considerable margin, and estimating it at 
2 per cent, upon the workmen’s wages, a calculation may now be made 
as to what it would in some cases add to our manufacturing charges. 

In coal-mining there is one man killed for every 200,000 tons of 
coal mined, and according to the statistics of the miners’ permanent 
relief societies there are about sixty men injured for each one killed; 
but this includes trifling accidents. Omitting such of them as would 
not obtain any allowance under the two-weeks’ clause, there would 
probably not be more than thirty accidents to be covered, and 
assuming that each one would cost 6i. 13s. Ad., this would, with 100?. 
for the fatal injury, make a cliarge of 300?. against each 200,OPO tons 
of coal mined, or, say, one-third of a penny per ton of coal. Another 
calculation may be made from the figures furnished by the miners’ 
permanent relief societies. Their revenue averages 16s. per 
member, and there are about 550,000 men employed in coal-mining; 
440,000?. would therefore cover compensation to all coal-miners 
according to their scale and methods, and on 180,000,000 tons 
produced in the year the amount would be fractionally over one half¬ 
penny per ton, which is an increase to the cost that would not affect 
any manufacturing business. 

We now come to house-building. The labour paid for in erect¬ 
ing a building is from 40 to 50 per cent, of the total cost. Assume 
the larger percentage. The cost of the land on which it stands averages 
in large and small places, taken together, one-third of the cost of the 
building. Therefore, a building which, with the land upon which it 
stands, costs 30,000?. will include 10,000?. in labour. Mid 2 per cent, on 
this amount is 200?., which would represent the total increased cost 
of tie property for covering all risks to the workmen—an addition 
so small that it vrould not check building operations. 

Take the case of a ship. The average labour payable by the ship¬ 
builder is about 35 to 40 per cent, of the total cost of the vessel. 
Take the higher figure, and the ship which at present costs 10,000?. 
would with the workmen’s risk of injuries covered by 2 jier cent, on 
4,000?. cost only 80?. more. 

Take the case of railway servants. The society of the London and 
North Western Railway finds that 238. lOt?. per annum will meet a 
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liability at death or permanent disablement of 153Z. and an allowance 
of 21s. a week for fifty-two weqjcs during temporary disablement. Of 
this 23s. 10c?. six-elevenths is contributed by the workmen. Assuming 
all the railway companies of the country undertook at their sole ex¬ 
pense to provide the benefits in this scheme, it could be done by 
them for about 16s. for each of the 500,000 men in their employ, 
or, say, 400,000?. Taking the average wages of the men at 60?. per 
annum, we have 30,000,000?., on which the 400,000?. represents 1^ 
per cent. But while this might be done by the railway companies 
forming a society amongst themselves—assuming they would all be 
worked as carefully as the I^ondon and North Western Company—it is 
unlikely that the insurance companies would take the risk at this 
rate, as it would leave no balance for interest or for a reserve fund. 
But it is mentioned to show what a small addition to the working 
expenses of railways would be made by the insurance of every injury. 

Compulsory insurance applying to all employes would include 
domestic, commercial, agricultural, fishing, and industrial workers, 
and these above ten years of age in Great Britain number between 
13,000,000 and 14,000,000. The three former classes include about 
2,000,000 women and girls in domestic service, and about 1,600,000 
clerks,, warehousemen, shopkeepers, and others engaged in light 
employments, who, with the agricultural population, could be 
insured against all injuries for a nominal premium. The two last- 
named classes, engaged in fishing and industrial employments, 
number about 8,500,000, the great majority of whom do not follow 
hazardous employment; and the extra-hazardous occupations, includ¬ 
ing railway employes, miners, and others, do not probably number 
1,500,000. Evidence was given before the Labour Commission 
that the income of the wage-earning classes amounted to about 
600,000,000?. per annum, and the whole of these wage-earners could 
be insured compensation against all injuries, fatal and otherwise, 
for an average premium of per cent, on their earnings. This 
would only be possible if insurance were compulsory. The in¬ 
creased business, the definite character of the risks, and the altered 
methods of carrying on the business, would so les.sen the amount of 
the premiums consumed in working expenses that it is not unlikely 
that all the accidents to which the whole of our working population 
are subjected in the course of their employment could be met by an 
annual premium, based on earning capacity, of 3,000,000?. This 
amount would be added to the cost of- manufacturing and distribu¬ 
tion and would be no serious addition thereto. If it were done by 
any national insurance scheme in which the Post Office was utilised 
the cost would be less, and if the insurance companies did not 
promptly make arrangements to suit the increased business, there is 
no doubt that the Government would be compelled to take the work 
into its own hands. This does not, however, enter into present calcu- 
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lations, as it would be years before the House of Commons would 
pass such a law, and thus the questiqp is confined to what can be 
effected with the facilities offered by existing insurance companies. 

Advantages of Compulsory Insurance and Compensation for 

ALL Injuries 

In stating the objections to the existing law, the benefit of the 
proposed change to liability for all injuries is of necessity exhibited. 
At first sight some may suppose that workmen would become reck¬ 
less of injuries if sure of compensation. This view can have but 
little foundation, ,as even though compensation be certain it would 
be limited, and in no case could it be worth to a workman anything 
like so much as, for example, the loss of a limb. This question must 
be looked at all round ; and even if it could be shown that in an occa¬ 
sional instance there was even wilful recklessness, it would not affect 
the value of the plan, on account of the enormous advantages which 
it would give to workmen and employers. Others may suppose that 
insuring against all injuries would be so costly as to seriously affect 
the price at which our manufactures could be turned out. This has 
been shown to be unfounded. It would really cost less to compensate 
workmen for every injury than, directly and indirectly, it now costs. 
At present these losses fall upon employers, on workmen and their 
friends and relatives, and, in extreme cases, on the State itself; and 
this liquidation includes an enormous amount of money expended in 
ways which are sheer waste when we consider the object in \dew. 

Labour representatives ask that workmen when injured should be 
placed in the same position as the public, which means that in a 
large number of cases they would have to go into Court to obtain 
compensation. It is difficult to understand this light-hearted desire 
for litigation. What is the usual position of an injured workman ? 
He will probably be in the hospital, and his wife most likely without 
money, except what is required for su])sistence. The witnesses will 
be fellow-workmen, who may be afraid to give evidence, as it may risk 
the safety of their position, and in any case they would have to give 
their time as witnesses, perliaps for two or three days, for which they 
would get no payment; the place where the accident happened 
would in most cases be in tlie employer’s control, and he could not 
be expected to assist the plaintiff in establishing a claim against 
himself: so that the circumstances would altogether be much against 
the workman being able to gain his action; and this, as a matter of 
fact, is what has been found to be the case already. If the proposed 
law increases the number of accidents for which the employer will be 
liable, it also increases the number of opportunities for the workmen 
to go to law. Even the change made by extending the time for 
beginning an action will, although beneficial in some cases, merely 
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give additional opportunities for speculative suits, which have been 
already brought in such numljers. The plea of ‘ contributory negli¬ 
gence ’ will furnish a defence to a large number of the suits, probably 
to a majority of them ; and there still remain all the other legal snares 
and pitfalls, which it is impossible to enumerate, but which are certain 
in many cases to defeat the claims of the workmen. 

In the Lancet for December 1888 and April 1889 there are 
two articles dealing with the prevalence of accidents amongst dock 
labourers. They show that in the course of five years at least one-half 
of the dockers suffer some injury, and they also set forth what is the 
usual fate of a docker who is injured. Sensationalism or appeals to 
the feelings are not to be expected in a scientific journal like the 
Lancet, but at the same time no more pathetic or touching account 
has ever been written of the position in which dockers find them¬ 
selves when injured than is to be found in these two articles in the 
above-named journal. The position of an injured docker is both hope¬ 
less and helpless, whereas adequate employers’ liability and insurance 
of aU the risks to which he is liable would give him certain compen¬ 
sation. Take also the case of women who are injured in ropeworks 
and other places. If any person is more helpless than the injured 
docker it is the injured woman, and there is no possible way of im¬ 
proving her position except by making the employer pay. In skilled 
trades, operated by highly intelligent and trained men, compulsory 
insurance of compensation would make work safer; but in the case of 
the docker it would alter the character of his employment altogether. 
There is no doubt that a large number of dock accidents are pre- 
ventible. The ground is often slippery from frost or mud, and should 
be sanded or cleaned; but without these precautions the docker may 
fall and be crushed by his own load. The planks are frequently too 
narrow and too flexible, and a weight on such leads to accident. The 
foremen urge the men forward, and, fearing discharge—as there are 
many claimants for their employment—they become nervous, and a 
momentary oversight leads to an accident. All these conditions 
would be changed with the certain payment to be made for every 
injury which resulted; but no improvement can bo expected 
until this is done. The law which makes employers liable for only 
a few of all the accidents which can take place has not sufficient 
deterrent influence, but care will be taken by them when.the 
liability for compensation is as certain as the wage-bill or the taxes. 
It is here that the power of insurance to beget safety is illustrated. 
The accidents in every dock would by the insurance ‘companies 
be compared with every other one, and a complete record obtained. 
The dock that was careful would escape with a small premium, and 
the dock in which there were many accidents would have to pay 
a high one. In proportion as accidents happened so would they have 
to pay to have their risks covered. The insurance companies would 
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judge by results and charge accordingly. Owners of docks in 
which extra-risky conditions were nojb avoided would have to .pay 
so much more than those of the docks in which they were, and pre¬ 
ventive accidents would soon be almost unknown. *The uncertain 
and occasional nature of dockers’ employment presents no difficulty to 
the risk of injuries being insured. Based on earnings, whether a man 
is employed for an hour or for a year will make no difference. The 
policy which covers the risks to one man to-day will cover them to 
another man to-morrow, should a change have been made meantime; 
and this will also be the case with occasional employment in ship¬ 
yards and in house-building by skilled or unskilled labour, whether 
in or out of doors. 

Under the proposed law it will be^almost impossible for a seaman 
to recover compensation in Court. His means of proof will be more 
slender than those of an ordinary workman, but nevertheless the ship¬ 
owner will 436 severely mulcted. Wilhile he has to pay much, the 
seaman will receive little. It is therefore obvious that provisions in 
the law by which shipowners would for a definite payment of premium 
insure to injured seamen immediate compensation without any 
appeal to the law would be an enormous advantage to both parties. 
The extension of employers’ liability to seamen will undoubtedly 
increase the tendency to employ foreign seamen, and the dread of 
the uncertain liability under the law as proposed will operate more 
strongly in this direction than would fixed responsibility for every 
accident, which the shipowner could at once measure by the sum it 
would cost to insure it. Domestic servants are to be included in the 
law ; but, from the nature of their employment, there can only be a 
rare case in which a domestic servant injures herself without having 
contributed to the cause of the injury. An almost nominal premium 
would insure compensation to all domestic servants, and thus relieve 
their employers and themselves from the risk of going to law to settle 
not only the amount but the liability for a claim which in their case, 
as in that of sailors, it would be almost impossible to prove, 

, Conclusion 

It is not intended that this scheme should meet every possible 
demand on the part of a workman or his family. The object aimed 
at is to prevent, or at least alleviate, the distress which in many cases 
comes upon a family through the sudden extinction of their income 
by the death or injury of the breadwinner. Other forms of relief 
should be provided by the workman’s own thrift through friendly 
associations; and it may here be mentioned that care would have to 
be taken that a workman could not by means of compulsory compen¬ 
sation and by being a member of other societies obtain when injured 
more than h^ could while working at his usual occuimtion. Many 
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will no doubt consider that tbe best way of dealing with compensation 
would be to distribute it weekly to widows, children, and dependent 
relatives, so long as they were in this position; but the machinery to 
carry out such*a proposal could not be created in connection with 
insurance companies, except at a cost which would be too great. On 
the other hand an adherence to this method would be in many cases 
less advantageous to an injured workman or dependent relative 
than a sum paid at once. The combination of both would be the 
ideal method; for there are many persons so deficient in self-control 
that a large payment down would damage instead of benefiting them, 
and these could only have their necessities relieved by weekly pay¬ 
ments. This, however, would be difficult to carry out, except by a 
Government scheme worked through the Post Office. 

Insurance offices doing the business would have to re-arrange 
their powers so as to come within the terms of a law providing for 
their capital being adequate, their shareholders sufficient .in number, 
their funds invested in certain securities, and annual or semi-annual 
statements and audits being forwarded to the Government discfosing 
the details of their position. This would be necessary to prevent the 
creation of mushroom companies which would give inadequate 
security. The case is so clear that it has not been thought requisite 
to enforce the necessity of compulsory compensation by arguments 
drawn from what has been done in Germany, France, and Austria. 
These countries have already adopted national systems of compensa¬ 
tion for all accidents, as they found this was the only method of per¬ 
manently settling the question. Insurance and compensation for all 
accidents have, however, been too recently adopted to have furnished the 
materials for complete actuarial calculations showing what the results 
will be. It is therefore unlikely that our Government would adopt 
continental methods until we had obtained further experience. This 
article is therefore no more than a contribution to a consideration of the 
question. It is an attempt to remove from tbe minds of the work¬ 
men what are believed to be mistaken views in reference to insurance 
of employers’ liability. The drawbacks resulting from the present 
law are pointed out, and it is also shown that the intended new law 
will in some respects even increase these, and that no plan can give 
a final settlement of the question that does not secure compensation 
to workmen for every injury, however caused, that happens to .them 
while engaged in their usual occupations, without their requiring to 
have recourse to the law-courts. 


A, D. PllOVAND. 
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DARWINISM AND SWIMMING: 
A THEORY 


It is an indirect proof of the antiquity of those semi-automatic 
manifestations of nerve function which we know as instinctive habits, 
that man has no inherent knowledge of how to swim; in spite of 
the immense period during which such an accomplishment has been 
almost essential to him. 

This may not be obvious at first sight to those who have not 
studied the comparative physiology of the nervous system in man 
and animals, and who therefore can hardly appreciate the significance 
of the numerous vestiges of ancestral instincts which still form a part 
of our mental equipment, and which have been as distinctly inherited 
from the pre-human brute as any part of our physical framework. I 
hope, however, in the following pages, without introducing much 
technical matter into the argument, to show, not only that such is 
the case, but also that this particular line of inquiry is one of consid¬ 
erable promise and interest to all who are curious about the story of 
the development of the human race. 

It seems hardly consistent with the view that experience can be 
inherited (which would, of course, imply the doctrine that the 
manufacture of inherent faculties is rapidly going on in the world) 
that man should exhibit no signs of the swimming instinct which is 
apparently so common among other animals. For, although our 
knowledge of tlie life habits of early man is very imperfect, upon one 
point we can speak with absolute certainty, and that is the invariable 
proximity of his habitat to water. It is among the fluvial drift that 
we find the archaic stone implements; and relics of human handiwork 
founcLassociated with remains of extinct animals are almost without 
exception discovered in riverside caverns. The shell-mounds round 
the coasts of northern Europe, and the recently described rock-shelters 
overlooking the Mediterranean, tell the story of later savage tribes 
living close to the sea and gathering sustenance from it; while the 
margins of the Swiss lakes abound with the traces of many genera¬ 
tions of Neolithic barbarians and their descendants, who, for purposes 
of defence, lived in cabins built on frail platforms over the water. It 
is obvious that all such people must have been swimmers (just as all 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 201 3 C 
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savages are at the present day), or they would have been placed at a 
serious disadvantage when engaged in hunting or warfare. 

The difficulty of judging of the lapse of time in these prehistoric 
ages has made archasologists cautious in committing themselves to 
figures, and therefore no definite idea of the enormous antiquity of 
the earliest evidences of man’s existence has become generally current. 
But, taking into account the various data we have for forming stnno 
sort of estimate, we may be fairly confident in putting the date of tho 
Palaeolithic cave-dwcllcrs who hunted the mammoth and the reandeer 
in Britain and central France at something over one hundred thousand 
years B.C., and that of the much more primitive men who inhabited 
Professor Prestwich’s Wealden plateau, or took refuge in Kent’s Hole 
before the lower (or crystalline) stalagmite was deposited, at a period 
removed from us by at least three thousand centuries. It is plain also 
that, allowing sufficient time for the antecedent distribution of races,, 
and for the development of those faculties of mind required for the 
invention and manufacture of the rudest stone implements, our 
estimate must be very greatly extended if it is to cover the whole 
period of human existence. 

Now during all this vast epoch man has been a dweller by river 
banks or upon the margins of lakes and oceans; has been gathering 
his food from the sea, and pursuing his quarry across mountain 
torrents or among the swamps and creeks of half-submerged deltas ; 
has in many cases become semi-amphibious in his habits; and yet, 
in spite of the many thousand generations of experience of the 
dangers of immersion, he drowns at once in deep water, unless he has 
learned a method of keeping himself afloat as entirely artificial as the- 
act of skating or riding a bicycle. 

In tlus he differs from almost all other animals, including, 
curiously enough, those which have not had anything like the same 
aquatic experience or need of such power of self-preservation. The 
cat and the donkey have a strong instinctive dislike to entering the 
water, yet both can swim with ease on a first attempt. In fact, every 
quadruped is able to swim in a measure without antecedent practice, 
even although its natural dwelling-place may be in the desert as la 
the case of the ass, or among mountain ranges as in that of the 
sheep or goat. How then are we to account for the lack of this most 
valuable and widely distributed natural faculty in ourselves ? ^ 

It would appear, since these animals exhibit a natural faculty 
which man has not, in spite of his evident need of it throughout the 
whole of his existence as an earth-walking biped, that either a special 
instinctivh capacity for swimming has been conferred upon or acquired 
by them, from the benefits of which man has been excluded, or else 
the power mqst depend upon some other pristine instinct or fecuhy 
which has chanced to be adaptable for this jmrpose (just as the biting 
power of a rodent, developed through its way of getting a living, 
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available for self-defence), which is present, and transferable for 
purposes of natation, in quadrupeds, and absent, or not so transferable, 
in the case of man. I hope to show that the second supposition, 
and especially the last part of it, is correct, and that it seems to throw 
a curious light upon our racial history, and, moreover, interprets 
certain facts which, although grievously familiar to all of us, have, I 
believe, never been fully explained. 

If we examine the usual quadrupedal method of swimming, we 
find that the limbs are used in almost precisely the same manner 
and in the same general order as in terrestrial progression; and that 
these movements alone are sufficient to support the animal in the 
water and to propel it in the direction in which it desires to go. Such 
co-ordinate movements of the limbs are in the majority of cases in¬ 
stinctive, and are not the result of teaching or experience; for a 
young fawn or colt, immediately after birth, is able to move about 
freely, after the manner of its kind; and even in the case of an imals 
which are unable to walk when very youpg, such as kittens or puppies, 
the feeble and sprawling limbs act together in the same rhythmic 
order as when the animals are able to run about. 

If such a young animal, or any one of the less intelligent quad¬ 
rupeds, such as a rabbit or guinea-pig, be suddenly caught up in the 
hand, its struggles, when frightened, consist of the .same movements 
as those employed on the ground when it is endeavouring to escape 
by speed. A small bird also, when seized, flutters its wings in its 
efforts to get free in exactly the same manner as if it were flying. 
In fact, wo may lay it down as a general law that, when certain 
movements are commonly associated with the endeavour to escape 
from danger in creatures chiefly dependent upon instinct, these 
movements will tend to appear, independently of the will of the 
animal, whenever fear is the dominant emotion. And in the case of 
the more intelligent animals, should the presence of mind be lost 
through some shock or rush of emotion, so that they fall into a state 
of unreasoning panic, the same rule holds good; and the more 
adaptive and rational method of using the limbs gives place to the 
instinctive mechanical method. 

How independent of the higher nerve centres these instinctive 
movements which accompany an effort to escape may be is shown 
in thf case of a fowl which has been suddenly decapitated; for the 
wings continue to flap, and the legs to kick, in almost exactly the 
same way as in an endeavour to avoid capture. 

An interesting illustration of the above law, in the case of an 
animal of very low intelligence, is given by Darwin in his account 
of his visit to the Galapagos Islands. He there discovered a lizard 
(Amblyrhynchus cristatus) which is in the habit of living on shore, 
but which gathers its food, consisting chiefly of sea-weed, from the 
bottom of the sea. On land it is an awkward, shuffling creature, with 
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no power either to defend itself or to escape, but in the water it 
swims almost as well as a fish. Darwin found, to his surprise, that 
when these lizards were thoroughly frightened they could not be in¬ 
duced to enter the water; and although he threw one in repeatedly, 
it invariably swam back in the utmost haste to the place where its 
persecutor stood, and allowed itself once more to be seized. In com¬ 
menting on this curious behaviour, he says, ‘ Perhaps this singular 
piece of apparent stupidity may be accounted for by the circum¬ 
stance that this reptile has no enemy whatever on shore, whereas at 
sea it must often fall a prey to numerous sharks. Hence, probably, 
urged by a fixed and hereditary instinct that the shore is its place 
of safety, whatever the emergency may be, it there takes refuge.’ 

This is a typical example of the way in which a rigid adherence to 
old habits, in themselves good, may, under new conditions, result in 
a complete failure to attain the end for which those habits were first 
developed. It would be very easy to bring forward numerous other 
examples of failures of a similar kind among the lower animals 
when brought face to face with a new experience. In those of greater 
intelligence, and especially in the case of man, such ludicrous inability 
to conform to a change of environment is naturally rarer, since the 
first advantage of a large brain is that it increases the resourcefulness 
of its possessor in meeting new emergencies. Still, it is a familiar 
fact that, when the reasoning power is hampered by emotion, men 
constantly fall back on deeply-seated routine habits which are akin 
to the nature of instincts. It is when the man who has been brought 
up in a country district, but who has acquired a new accent at the 
university or at some other social centre, is startled or angry that he 
expresses himself in the dialect of his youth. When an individual, 
usually rational and circumspect in his conduct, is ‘ carried away by 
anger,’ he wiU often, on impulse, resort to violent measures such as 
might have been quite appropriate on a like occasion in an age of 
barbarism, but which, under modern conditions of life, would gener¬ 
ally result in seriously complicating, rather than removing, the 
trouble in hand. Let his passion become overwhelming, and his 
voluntary inhibitory centres be paralysed by alcohol or disease, and 
he becomes a mere furious and unreasoning animal. Even the 
familiar artificial means for giving effect to his anger will often under 
such circumstances be ignored, and he will resort to natural weapons 
such as were doubtless made use of in all contests by his pre-human 
forefathers. I have seen lunatics and inebriated women, when 
frenzied with rage, assume the posture of defiance common among 
apes, and stand crouching, as if ready to spring, with crooked and 
twitching fingers, and with lips drawn back to expose the gnashing 
teeth. In such a case even the use of the fists is forgotten j the 
‘ noble art ’ is as completely submerged in the returning wave of 
animalism as is the Law of the Land or the Sermon on the Mount. 
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If I may be allowed a brief digression irom the main argument, 
I would h^e observe that the shaking of the clenched hand as a 
demonstration of hostility has apparently no relation in its origin 
with the custom of using the fists after the manner of the pugilist. 
The gesture is in use all the world over, but the custom of fighting 
with^the naked fists is strictly local, and does not appear to have any 
very great antiquity. A Frenchman or an Italian will shake his fist 
much more readily than an Englishman, yet neither of these peoples 
has attained to that pitch of civilisation marked by the custom of 
arriving at an agreement by the disputants pounding one another’s 
features. 

In every case, except where the demonstrator has some familiarity 
with the art of boxing, and has not lost all self-control, the fist is not 
displayed in a manner which suggests its use as a punching organ, 
but is held as high as the head with the line of the knuckles vertical; 
in exactly the position, in fact, as though the fingers grasped a 
weapon. To shake a spear or a club at a foe is a common way of 
conveying a threat among all primitive savages; and if no weapon is 
within reach, an expressive pantomime of the action is performed 
with the hand only. It is noteworthy that women and girls (who are 
less si>ecialised than men as regards such matters, and whose instinc¬ 
tive actions are therefore much more valuable to the naturalist) not 
only shake the fist in this way, but generally persist in holding the 
hand in some unscientific position when they endeavour to emulate 
the pugnacious sex. 

If the gesture of shaking the fist should prove to be instinctive— 
and this point must at present be held to be somewhat doubtful—it 
will be of peculiar interest to anthropologists, since it appears to be 
derived from the habit of using some sort of weapon in striking at an 
enemy; and the great majority of instinctive acts undoubtedly date 
back to a stage of existence when no such artificial aids were 
invented. 

To return to the subject of swimming. It would appear from 
the foregoing considerations that the purely terrestrial quadruped, 
when it is immersed beyond its depth, walks in the water, and, by 
good luck, finds the action sufficient to bring it to land. The act 
can hardly be said to depend on volition, for one cannot imagine that 
a month-old kitten, taken from its warm bed and thrown into a pond, 
would go through the mental process of thinking, ‘ Now I must swim 
for it, and therefore I will kick my legs in such and such a manner.’ 
Plainly the blind instinct which makes a wild rabbit, when seized, 
continue the scampering movements of its legs, and the freshly 
caught bird the fluttering action of its wings, comes to the aid of 
the terrified kitten when it finds itself in the water. 

An animal then, when in danger of drowning, merely performs 
those routine instinctive movements which in its normal environment 
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would suffice to preserve it from tlie chief dangers to which it is 
exposed. But since in most cases the environmental pressure has 
been fairly constant in direction for a vast number of generations, 
the habit, as now made use of, has been inherited, and is attributable 
to the needs of the remote past far more than to the needs of the 
present. In quadrupeds which are often pursued, such instinctive 
movements are those appropriate for the act of running; and hence, 
when such animals are alarmed by being plunged into deep water, 
these constitute their struggles in the endeavour to reach the shore. 

Birds which depend on their wings to escape from their enemies, 
when immersed, exemplify the same rule. I remember when a child 
that the farm lads used to take the young sparrows from the nests 
round the homestead, and, after showing them to the foreman in 
order to secure the reward of a penny a dozen—which was the price 
set on the heads of these inchoate marauders—they occasionally 
disposed of them by throwing them into a shallow pond. On one 
occasion I was present to witness the execution. The young birds 
sank at once to the bottom, but almost immediately their feeble and 
almost naked wings began to wag up and down as if in flight, and 
this served to bring them to the surface, but they sank again as soon 
as the movement ceased. This action they repeated again and again, 
and it was, in appearance, so purposive an endea\our to get breath, 
that the natural hardness of heart of the young human animal was 
overcome by what looked like a brave and intelligent struggle for 
life, and the victims were temporarily rescued. Subsequent scientific 
inquiries into the nature of the movements of very young animals 
have taken away my faith in tbe resourcefulness of the unfledged 
sparrow, and have led me to interpret its actions when in the water 
by the law of in.stinctive acts with which we are now dealing. 

It is noteworthy that the fear of suffocation (and this is vehe¬ 
mently called forth by the entrance of a little water into the air 
passages) strikes to the very centre of our being. IMan and beast 
have a ‘ dread and inward horror ’ of any violent arrest of the power 
of breathing. A rush of panic fear invades and paralyses the 
reflective faculties at such a time, and the deeply lodged and ancient 
instincts of self-preservation leap to the front; so that the animal, or 
man, becomes degraded to a condition akin to that of some of the 
lower organisms, the movements of which result from reflex stimuli 
following the direction of the most beaten ancestral nerve tracks. 

It will now be seen how it is that we may consider the ability to 
smm. among earth-walking quadrupeds to be merely a kind of evolu¬ 
tionary by-product, which, luckily for the majority of beasts, can be 
turned to good account. But let us suppose an animal, subject to 
the same laws of instinct as the rest, but which has undergone 
considerable modification from the general ancestral type. Is it not 
conceivable that such a creature, when imi)elled in limes of panic to 
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fall Ijack on instincts derived from jlts progenitors, might find that, 
in^adof chance favouring* it, the reverse was the case, and that the 
inherited mode of action was the worst possible under the new 
conditions? The behaviour of the ostrich in certsdn emergencies 
which has won for it the epithet of ‘ foolish ’ among popular writers 
on natural history is probably attributable to a conservative blunder 
•of this kind. The habit of hiding is almost universal among, running 
bicda, and doubtless many of the ostrich’s ancestors lived under 
conditions in which such a stratagem would be most valuable in 
escaping from enemies. Life in the open desert has compelled the 
modem ostrich to rely upon swiftness and strength, since in its 
nornml habitat there is no cover which sufiices for concealment. 
Yet we are told that, when the bird is at its wit’s end, it endeavours 
to creep into a bush or a tuft of grass after the custom of some of the 
.^mailer Ratitoe (such as the Kiwi), without reflecting that what might 
^suffice to hide the weaklings of its race, exposes the large body^)f an 
<Mtrieh to the eyes and weapons of its pursuers. 

Again—and this is more to the point in the question at issue— 
^suppose one class of mammals and their ancestors for an infinite 
number of generations had not been in the habit of using their limbs, 
when inspired by terror, in the manner which quadrupeds find so 
iserviceable in the water, but in a totally different way—might there 
Kiofc be considerable danger that their special and traditional instinctive 
movements, if evoked by the shock of sudden immersion, would turn 
cut to be worse than useless for purposes of natation, and so contribute 
to their death ? 

I shall now attempt to show that man occupies such an unfortunate 
position; and that in this fact we have an explanation both of his 
inability to swim without being taught, and of the character of his 
straggles when he is in danger of drowning. 

Man's ancestors, in all probability, have never, since the close of 
the Secondary epoch, been quadrupeds which were in the habit of 
«8caping from enemies by fleeing on all fours upon the ground. All 
jjatts of the human frame bear testimony to an arboreal environment 
which decreed the structure of the limbs and extremities and the 
position *of the internal organs. Hence it is exceedingly improbable 
that relics of those rhythmic impulses which result in muscular acts 
appropriate to quadrupedal progression will be found in the sub¬ 
structure of ancestral instincts which is hidden beneath our veneer of 
rationality. Moreover, both anatomy and geology indicate to us that 
itho arboreal period of our racial existence must have been many 
times longer than the bipedal period. Our humbler simian pro- 
^emtors, having comparatively small brains, were much more 
dependent on instinct than we are, and therefore, since the bodily _ 
And mental attributes'which have most contributed to survival in the 
.atrqggle for life in the past are those which tend to occur as atavistic 
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vestiges in after generations, we are justified in expecting to find 
traces of instincts derived from the needs of tree-climbing ancestors 
still persisting in the human subject. And more especially so because 
—as I have repeatedly pointed out—inherent nervous phenomena, 
such as instincts and reflexes, are exceedingly slow in disappearing 
when a change of circumstances has rendered them obsolete. An 
instructive instance of the survival of an instinct of self-preservation, 
indispensable to young apes, but useless in the human infant, was 
discussed in an article published in this Eeview in November, 1891. 

We may assume, then, that any habitual act which has been of 
especial utility in preserving a race from extinction throughout a pro¬ 
longed period is likely to occupy no unimportant place among the 
inherited instincts of derived species. 

Now there can be no doubt that the foremost impulse of tree¬ 
climbing animals, such as squirrels and apes, when they are seized 
with alarm, is to scramble upwards to a place of safety, llow 
immediate and instinctive such an action is can be seen by anyone 
who will exhibit a snake to the monkeys at the Zoological Gardens. 
On the ground the monkey is out of his element, and is exposed to 
untold dangers. The sudden appearance of a foe sends him up to the 
tree-tops like a skyrocket; and almost as mechanically as far as any 
intellectual process is concerned. 

Among arboreal quadrumanous creatures and their descendants 
we should therefore expect to find scansorial movements resorted to 
without premeditation in moments of extreme panic, just as, among 
bewildered and 1 error-stricken quadrui>eds, running movements are 
mechanically resorted to. This, I take it, is a probable reason why 
the drowning man struggles in the manner which is at once so 
characteristic, so senseless, and so disastrous. He (ids exadly ((sif he 
were endeavour I nrf lo climb. Ilis hands are alternately thrust up¬ 
wards, with open clutching fingers, as if to grasp something above his 
head, and his legs move in unison with his arms in the same way as 
do those of an ape which is mounting a tree. That is to say, the 
limbs on the same side are lifted coincidently, as they are when a 
sailor is going aloft. There is a remarkable uniformity in the 
behaviour of persons who cannot swim who find themselves suddenly 
immersed in deep water, which also strongly suggests that some in¬ 
stinctive tendency, inherent in, and jtosscssed by, all human* beings, 
is the prompter on such occasions. 'I’he unfortunate part of the 
matter is, that the act which nature thus suggests to the drowning 
man is about the worst that can b(‘ imagined under the circum¬ 
stances. A better understanding of natural processes has checked 
the conventional flow of laudation of a beneficent nature, guiding her 
children through critical experiences by ‘ unerring instinct.’ Mr. 
W. H. Hudson, in his delightful book. Idle J)ay8 in Patagoniff, 
speaks with something like enthusiasm of ‘ the old man ’ within us 
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coming to our help ■with all his ancient store of innate resources when 
some instant danger threatens, which the intellectual nineteenth- 
century part of us is unable to meet. It is a fascinating idea, this 
notion of the staunch and sturdy barbarian ever at hand to undertake 
for us, when the puny modern reasoner is face to face with some peril 
all unfamiliar and overpowering to him, but which is a mere trifling 
episode to the primeval veteran. It is certainly true, as Mr. Hudson 
says, that many of those feats of strength and courage which all man¬ 
kind unites in praising are entered upon on impulse, in which the 
conscious rational faculty takes no part, and are carried through in 
the same spontaneous ami unreflecting manner. But it is also true, 
as has already been shown, that ‘ the old man ’ may slip from the 
leash which civilisation has placed around his brawny neck at 
moments when his interference is by no means so opportune. I confess 
that the ‘ Old l\Ian of the Tree,’ who is for ever at our backs, and who 
(it is here suggested) whispers ‘ Climb ! climb ! ’ in the ears of the 
perishing wretch, appears to iny imagination much more akin to the 
flends of the ‘valley of the shadow’ than to ISIr. Hudson's primordial 
Oreatheart. 

It is remarkable that, although most peojfle hold, as a matter of 
rational knowledge, that such behaviour is worse than useless, and 
that the best thing to do, if one cannot swim, is to keep the hands 
down, and to endeavour to float calmly until help comes ; yet in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred this belief is ignored or discarded in 
moments of peril, and the fatal prompting of instinct is obeyed. 

The proverbial impulse to clutch at straws or other objects 
which, to an individual with the least glimmer of discrimination re¬ 
maining, are obviously useless as supports for the body, and the 
equally invariable tendency to thrust the hands above water in a 
blind endeavour to grasp something at a higher level (which more 
than anything else increases the danger of suflfocation, since the 
raising of the extremities submerges the head), and, lastly, the co¬ 
ordinated climbing movements of the limbs, all support the theory that 
the drowning man is unwittingly employing those instinctive routine 
movements which, throughout the vast evolutionary epoch when the 
tree-to])s were the chief place of safety, contributed to survival in 
sudden emergencies more than any other form of activity. For. 
althtfu'gh a floating straw is useless to man and ape alike, a twig of 
the same size has doubtless been the salvation of many an ancestor of 
both ; and while the eyes of the fugitive were engaged in watching 
the leopard or snake below, the hands were successively extended 
upwards to the higher branches with automatic precision, and the 
juehensile feet followed, Rdssu, without any special cerebral 

mandate. 

The instant a man’s body' is immersed in water, all the chief 
factors which form the basis of those sub-conscious calculations 
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whereby we regulate our habitual muscular efforts, such as the firm- 
uess of the earth, the pull of gravity, the aerial non-resisting medium, 
and a hundred other Subtle influences, are profoundly altered in value. 
No wonder that, in the state of functional chaos which results, the 
mind becomes confused and jianic-stricken at its sudden helplessness. 
Like a bewildered official who finds himself floundering beyond his 
dejjth, it tumbles back on a ready-made jwecedent, and sticks to it 
with stupid and slavish persistence. The precedent, unhappily, is 
venerable to rottenness, and was created for far other conditions j but 
these are considerations which the judgment of the drowning man 
is not in a state to take accoi^nt of. It presents itself to him, he 
knows not how, and he submits himself to its ruling, even to the 
death. 

In such an inquiry as this, it is always worth while to examine 
the habits of animals related to those under discussion. I have had 
no opportunity of testing the swimming powers of the Anthropoids, 
and have not been able so far to get any direct evidence on the point j 
but there is a strong presumption that the more bulky oTies, such as 
the orang and gorilla, which adopf a semi-erect attitude in walking, 
are as helpless in the water as man is. Some of the Cijnocephali 
are expert swimmers, and i\Ir. C. Ilartlett informs jne that a chacma 
baboon at the Zoological Gardens would di\e into the seal pond and 
pick up objects from the bottom. These baboons, however, dwell far 
away from the forests, and ha\'e lived a nou-arboreal life long enough 
to have acquired a typically quadni])edal mode of progression. A 
chacma, when climbing, advances both hands together and follows 
them up with both feet, so that the animal jwactically gallops up¬ 
wards. A man’s gait when mounting a ladder is much more that of 
a true arboreal animal than a baboon's. »Sorno of the .slim South 
American monkeys, such as the Ci bidaj, swim to islands in the rivers, 
and Mr. Ilartlctt has seen them in the act of crossing. Mr. Alfred 
Ilus.sel Wallace, however, informs me that they seldom or never cross 
the larger .streams, as is proved by the fact that these often form the 
boundary betw'cen the territories of allied species. Most of the New 
World apes are gr(*at adepts at running on all fours, and their long 
limbs and light bodies would aid them in floating, from the extent 
of surface being great in proportion to the bulk. 1 have also been 
informed of numerous case.s in which monkeys of the Macaque order 
have proved themselves able to swim, but apparently few instances 
are recorded of their entering the waler voluntarily. It is note¬ 
worthy that, as far as my informants have observed, all these apes, 
with the exception of the baboons, lifted the arms alternately above 
water, and kept their boflies in a semi-vertical position whfen they 
swam, and, in fact, acted a.s if they were endeavouring to climb 
upwards. 

These fabts about the lower Priniates sugge.'<t that our distant 
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forefathers may have had some inherent power of swimming when 
they were truly arboreal, and had bodies slim and buoyant like those 
of modem apes. If this be so, man has lost his ability to swim (just 
as he has lost his aptitude for tree-climbing) through evolutionary 
changes in his body consequent on his later mode of life; and, 
consequently, his case may be parallel to that of the ostrich; which, 
in spite of its bulk, attempts a method of self-preservation which 
was effective enough under ancestral conditions, and which is still 
found useful by its smaller kinsfolk. 

That the swimming power of apes is a chance product, like that 
of most quadrupeds, appears almost certain, owing to the very remark¬ 
able fact that not one of the whole family has ado 2 >ted an amphibious 
life. Nearly every other division of the animal kingdom has repre¬ 
sentatives which live wholly or in jiart in the water; but among the 
Primates the members of our own species are undoubtedly the most 
aquatic. Among agile and intelligent monkeys, accidents which 
would render a jjower to swim irnjierative woiild be so rare as to be 
l)racticaily ineffective as'an evolutionary force. 

It is difficult to draw a rigid line beiwetm faculties which are 
jmrely inherent and those which are the result of experience or 
education, because there are many cases where an innate instinct un¬ 
doubtedly exists, but re(iuires to be supplemented by a certain 
amount of teaching and practice before it can be of use to the 
possessor. A familiar example may be observed among birds which 
lia\'e been brought uj) ai)[irt from their jiarents, and which, although 
they jdainly have some sort of inkling of their natural notes, do not 
burst out into full song until they h('ar the singing of one of their 
kindred. Acquired acconqdishments of all kinds are most readily 
learned when they are bast*d xqion some similar instinctive aptitude ; 
and this rule renders the method of swimming in use among certain 
savage tribes of interest in the iwescnt inquiry. According to the 
statements of early travellers in North America, the aborigines, when 
first discovered, all swam with an alternate movement of the arms, 
and jNIr, A\'allace informs mo that both the Amn/onian Indians and 
the Malays of the Eastern Archipelago, at the time when he was ex¬ 
ploring these regions, also swam in this way. Professor A. C. Iladdon, 
however, who has made a sixccial study of the Melanesian races, tt'lls 
me tlwit the inhabitants of New Guinea and the adjacent islands now- 
swim in the manner customary among Europeans. It would be in¬ 
teresting to leani whether the ISIelancsians have adopted new habits 
in this respect since they came in contact with white men, or whether 
there has been a long-standing difference between them and their 
Malay nMghbours. It seems jxossible that the Indian and illalixy 
method of swimming may be that of the earliest men, since it re¬ 
sembles that adopted by certain of the Simla’, and appears to be based 
on the seansorial instinctive movements to which allusion has already 
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been made. There can be little doubt that the frog-like action of 
civilised people is purely artificial, since it involves a series of move¬ 
ments which are quite foreign to the act of normal locomotion both 
among men and apes. 

A further indication of the slow evolution of inherent instincts is 
afforded by the fact that young seals and sea-lions are at first unable 
to swim in the lithe fish-like manner of their parents, and only attain 
the art after a good deal of teaching and practice. Whether newly- 
born seals, if thrown into the water, attempt the ancient quadrupedal 
movements of their terrestrial ancestors, I have not been able to 
learn ; but the apparently inflexible character of the law of vestigial 
instincts in the cases discussed in this article makes it very probable 
that even these pelagian creatures would form no exception to the 
general rule. 

Lons RojnxsoN. 
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VICTOR HUGO: * TOUTE LA LYRE' 

{LAST SERIES) 

If the accusation of monotony or the charge of repetition brought 
against the greatest of lyric poets by the lazy malignity of envious 
dullness is as false and fatuous as it is common and easy, the same 
charge or accusation when brought against the most careful and 
conscientious of their commentators and exponents is inevitably 
more difficult to meet and to refute. At every fresh display of the 
same great qualities the same emotion must be evoked in any but 
the most torpid and thankless of imaginable readers; and the 
danger is but too obvious that it may not succeed in avoiding the 
same expression. Reiteration of plaudit and panegyric is more 
tedious, it may be feared, more wearisome and unwelcome to the 
average reader or hearer, than reiteration of invective and re\'iling. 
And yet, if a great gift is to be acknowledged at all, it can hardly be 
acknowledged without the common tribute of hackneyed gratitude 
and threadbare tautologies of praise. When the gift is alike in kind 
and in tiuality one with those before bestowed upon us as upon our 
fathers before us by the same inexhaustible prodigality of genius, we 
can but accept the legacy and affirm the fact. 

The poems chosen by their editors to compose the last series and 
the thii'd volume of the collection or selection entitled Toute la Lyre 
bear evidence in themselves of dates and moods as various as those 
comprised in any of the many which have preceded it. But the 
sign-manual, so to speak, of the same sovereign hand is recognisable 
—as how should it not bo recognisable ?—on every page. The 
majestic ‘ Vision of the ]\Iountains ’ might have found a place in the 
last series of the Legende des Siedes ; the second and the sixth poem 
following, among the lighter but not less bitter effusions of personal 
and social satire which relieve the habitually passionate indignation 
of the author’s polemical verse. And the landscapes in the second 
section must be hung in the chambers of our memory beside those 
which were first exhibited in the youth and early manhood of the 
artist. 

The glories and the mysteries, the actions and the passions, of 
nature and of man have attracted and inspired all great poets, from 
Homer to Hugo and from Virgil to Tennyson, each one according to 
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Ill's birthright, by common sympathy and impulse to vai-ious expres¬ 
sion of particular experience in feeling and in thought: the mysteries 
of calculation, ‘geometry, algebra, arithmetic,’ were hitherto, I 
imagine, a field unploughed, a sea uncloven, by the share or by the 
j)row of an adventurer in verse. This feat was reserved for the sove¬ 
reign poet of the nineteenth century. Poets and nvithematicians 
might both have been expected to object to the suggestion of such 
an attempt: but the former class at all events can only rejoice and 
wonder over the marvellous and magnificent result. 

Et la science entiere apparaif coinme im ciel 
Lugubre, sans iriatiere et. cejiendant rtSel, 

N’ncceptanl point I’aziir et rejetant la tevre, 

Ayant pour clef le fait, le nombre pour mystere; 

L’rtlgcbre y luit ainsi qu'une sombre Venus j 
Et de ccs absolus et do ces iiiconnus, 

JDc CCS ob.scuriros tcrribles, do cos vidos, 

Los logarithmes sont lo.s pldiados livido.s; 

Et Franklin pale y jotte uno clarto d’ociuir, 
lit la coinete y passo, et so nonuue Kdplor. 


II est deux units, deux puit.s d'avcnglemont, douv tablos 
D'ob.scuritd, sans lin, sans fornio, opoiivantablos, 

L’algebro, nuit do rboinmo, et le ciel, nuit de Dieu ; 

Les siecles s'usoraiont a, comptor, hors du lieu, 
l)e I’espaco, dii temps, invisibles pilasfros, 

Les chiflros dans uno ombre et dans I’antrc les astros * 

A yet more chamcteristic passage may be cited from the next 
poem : for the sublimity of emotion is even more characteristic of 
Hugo’s genius than the sublimity of coTitemplation. And in these 
verses he has undertaken to describe or to define the true lover of 
true wisdom. 

Tandis cpi’on no suit quol d'lhrange ot do farouche 
Surgit dans los borceaux, duns les tombenux so coucho, 

Tandis quo Toiiragan soulllo, et quo par moment 
La vie univorselle est un rugis'^emoiit, 

Et qua d’autros moment.s tout n’ost plus qu'nnc lace 
De silence on le cri de I’abinie s’eflace, 

Tandis que le dot roule a. renglontissemejit, 

(^ue la livide morl court sous le firmament 
Distribuant le mondo aiix fleaux ses ministres, 

(^ue les astres liagards ont des levers sinistres, 

Et que tout semblo craindre un higubro abandon, 

Lui, tranquille, il dit: I’aix, harmonie et pardon ! 

Among so many poems in whidi the various moods, tender and 
severe, meditative and jiassionate, of indignation and aspiration and 
charity and pity find always their fit and perfect expression, it Is 
difficult to choose any for spei;ial coTninent or typical excerpt where 
all are so full of plastic life, shapeliness, and colour; but at least we 
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may be sure that even Victor Hugo never put more pathetic truth¬ 
fulness into fewer words than these. 

II pleut, c’cst In nuit, I’enfant dort. 

—Enfant, debout! Va-t’-en ton travail! C’est I'lieure. — 

Triste, il part; iiul no le defend, 

Et le ciel effruyant qui sanglote et qui plenre 
Glace do ses larmes I’enfant. 

There is no better or finer example in ^Eschylus or in Shakespeare 
than this of ‘ the pathetic fallacy ’—if a fallacy it be. But it would 
be a task as tedious and as hopeless as ever was imposed by Venus 
or any other sorceress upon Psyche or any other victim, to count all 
the new examples of old power, all the fresh instances of perennial 
beauty, supplied in these pages for the enjoyment and the bewilder¬ 
ment, the delight and wonder and perplexity of the dazzled judg¬ 
ment which at length is fain to abdicate the right or abjure the 
privilege of selection. At every turning of the leaf the student 
comes upon something that should be noticed and that must be 
treasured ; the satire on transatlantic civilisation which proves the 
writer’s affinity rather with such republicans as Landor than such 
democrats as Whitman ; the bitter good-humour of the lines on the 
danger of saying even to yourself what you think of this man or that; 
the wise, and lovely verses on the wisdom of lovers and little children ; 
the nobly pathetic and characteristic letter of the first year of the 
l)oet’s exile; studies of sea and sunset, uttemnees or eflfusions of 
anguish under bereavement and of heroism in hope; and again, studies 
from fancy or from memory of cynical or sentimental moods or medi¬ 
tations or impressions; the fierce humour of ‘ Love’s Blasphemy,’ 
the sharp-edged and serious dramatic fun—a gift bequeathed to the 
poet’s adopted son Auguste Vacqueric—of the delicious little dialogue 
which determines the choice of a loyal man between his mistress and 
his friend; and, lastly, the incomparable invitation into the showiest 
and noisiest booth of the modern fair—literary or dramatic, Xorwegian 
or Parisian, 

Maia votis Tons rebiflt'z. C’est vieux jou, I'id^al! 

.. On n’en veut plu.s. H aieil d’oflrir pour tout rtSgal 
Le sale et le cruel A la foule dlrayiSe. 

In .the first series published of this magnificent poetic miscellany 
it could not but be observed and admitted that the polemical section 
was hardly up to the mark—at least, by no means up to the mark 
set by the illustrious writer himself in his earlier works on the same 
line. It is with even more pleasure than surprise that we must now 
congratulate the editors on having kept the best wine for the last 
course or dessert. The noblest poems among those headed Les 
An7iSes Funestes (1852-1870) are worthy of a distinguished place in 
the deathless volume of 1853. Here is the great and terrible ‘ Death 
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of Sahit-Arnaud,’ ‘ with its matchless and wonderful picture of a fleet 
under sail for battle. 

IjC moment vint; I'escadre appareilla; les roues 
Toumorent; par ce tas de voiles et de proues, 

Dont I’apre artillerie en vingfc salves gronda, 

L’inBni se laissa violer. L’armada, 
f’ormidable, penchant, prete a cracher le soufre, 

Les gueules des canona sur les gueules du goiifire, 

Nageant, polype humain, sur I’abime b<5ant, 

Et, comme uii noir poisson dans un filet gt^ant, 

Prenant rouragan sombre en ses mille cordages, 

S’^brnnla: dans ses flancs, les liachos d’abordages, 

IjCS sabres, les fusils, le lourd tromblon marin. 

La fauve caronade aux ailerons d’airain, 

Se lieurtaieiit; et, jetant de I’^ciime aux dtoiles, 

Et roiiLint dans ses plis des tempetes do tr)iles, 

Frigate, aviso, brick, brulot, trois-ponts. steamer, 

Le troupeau monstnieiix couvrit la vaste mer, 

Tt might have tasked and baffled Tintoretto or Veronese to compete 
with such painting as this on his most triumphant and gigantic canvas. 

A fitting companion to this tragic poem is that on the massacre 
of Montana. When, some little time after that villainous victory of 
pope and emperor over the nation which has always hiul yet more 
cause to curse the perfidy of France as a friend than oven the atrocity 
of France as an enemy, fhe present writer had the honour to receive 
from Victor Hugo a copy of the tiny jiamphlet which first gave to 
the world, in homely small print upon homely thin paper, this 
immortal gift of impassioned and thunder-bearing song, its cry of 
pro])hetic protest, its passion of godlike anger, its music of hope as 
inexhaustible in sorrow as indomitable as the sea, bon* the message 
they must have borne to thousands of comfort and confirmation in 
the faith proclaimed and maintained against all reproof of chance or 
disproof of evidence by ‘ the voice of Guernsey ’ in the darkest days 
of contemporary Europe. 

The monotony with which, in a happier hour for us than for 
themselves, the pressmen of the French empire took courage to re¬ 
proach its assailant, its denouncer, and its judge, is as ^'arious, as 
vi\ id, as full of changing life and colour aiul music, as the many-voiced 
monotony qf the sea. From the days of Iforner downward there has 
been no sweeter, no sublimer or more living picture of dawn than 
this one taken by a witness whom all the ra])ture and glory of the 
hour could not a\ail to distract from contejnjdation of the sufferings 
and the disgraces of the age. 

L’iScume a tons les vents s’cffare ot so dechirc 
Et vole, et Ton dirait quo de c(‘s llocoris Wanes 
Quelques-uns prennent ^ et sont les goblands; 

' Not a posthumous or unpublished poem, by the way, as implied if not asserted 
on the title-page of the volume. 
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Le tumulte infini dans I’ombre au loin b^gaie; 

Et la 14g6retd dcs nuages ^gaie 

Tontc cette farouche et fauve profondeur; 

L’aube chantante joue avec le flot grondeur; 

L’oc<5an frais et pur sc fronce aux rocs aridcs; 

Ija jeunesse 6ternelle offre toutes ses rides; 

l^’innocent liseron, nourri do sel amcr, 

rieurit sons lea blocs noirs dn vicux raur de la mer; 

Et la crdatioii srunble nne apotlnlose; 

Comine iin papillon donne nn coup d’aile k la rose, 

Lii-bas I’aigle de iner tourne autour dii riicif. 

The fusion rather than contrast of sublimity witlr sweetness and 
immensity with grace which gives to the verse of Victor Hugo its 
special seal and distinctive sign of peculiar inspiration is hardly even 
here more notable tlian in a thousand other ])assages: but where 
outside his work shall w(' find the like of it—or the shadow ? 

Neither may we look elsewhere for anything like the finished and 
bitter simplicity of tragic humour w’hich replies to the charge of per¬ 
petual repetition through the mouth of the criminal who is weary of 
hearing brought against him, with such tasteless and intolerant 
monotonV of vehemence', the perpetual, undenied, and undeniable 
charge of parricide: or like the exquisite and terrible poem on 
Compiegne, which paints for us in such melodious brilliance not love 
but crime among the roses : the soft Virgilian eclogue in which 
tyranny plays on its flute the tune of amnesty ; the fiery impeach¬ 
ment of French law, the fearful indictment of French civilisation, 
humanity, and justice, in the lioems on the cases of Rosalie Doise 
and Lesurque, on the miners of Aubin and the famine in Algeria. 

The great closing poem is of a kind above and beyond comment¬ 
ary ; it must be read, re-read, and absorbed before a fit and full sense 
of its greatness can be adc'quately realised. The passionate splendour 
of contemplative indignation which makes of every stanza such a 
living and vibrating flame of persistent and insistent music as we 
sometimes are privileged to see and hear in the full charge shoreward 
of a strong and steady sea can only fail to a 2 )peal to the spirit and 
the sense of such casual trespassers and transgressors as come down 
to the seaside wit h a view to indulgence in cockney or in f)uritan 
indecencies : and such trespass or transgression is happily loss to be 
feared op the beach of a spiritual than on the beach of a material 
sea. But the marvellous, the matchless power of execution can 
hardly perhaps be apjffeciated except by practical artists or workers 
in verse. Execution, as Blake said and says, is the chariot, of genius : 
and here is the very highest genius guiding the horses and swept 
forward in the chariot of its choice—at once Automedon and Achilles. 
Here are five hundred and sixty-four deathless lines of five syllables 
—a metrical form as far removed as any well could be from ordinary 
association with anything serious or sublime—cast into one liundred 
Yol. XXXIV—No. 201 3 1) 
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and forty-one stanzas of four verses apiece. No more rigid form of 
metrical oppression could be devised to subdue the soaring genius 
and provoke tlie indignant revolt of a Cowley, a Tupper, an Emerson, 
or a W'bitinan. There is no sort of effort after such ‘ new music ’ as 
may be attempted and has often been attained in the music-halls 
of a ‘ new poetry’ by the smashing of keys or the snapping of harp- 
htrings. But there is something which these liberators have somehow 
failed to attain: there is the sublime liberty of expression, the supreme 
perfection of utterance, which never has been and never will be 
attained except by workmen in words (as by workmen in any other 
more or less plastic material) who can understand, accept, embrace, 
and rejoice in the rules and the conditions of their art: content in 
the recognition and happy in the acceptance of that immortal and 
immutable instinct whose impulse is for law, whose passion is for 
harmony, and whose ser\ice is perfect freedom. 

ALGKJiNOX CUAELES SWINBUENE. 
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Educatio:!^ is a topic wliicli commands n general recognition of its 
advantages and of its necessity, coupled with a strong disinclination 
to consider its details. 

A young friend of mine has disrespectfully lopped off a letter 
from the title of the educational local authority and calls it the 
tSchool Bore, 

But, though the consideration of educational (juestions be tedious, 
there is a general willingness to believe that the School Board is 
extravagant, aggressive, and unpractical. 

Wherever there is smoke there is fire: so I suppose that the 
liondon School Board, like other human institutions, is not in¬ 
fallible. 

But I think that, whereas usually people give fair credit to. their 
local representatives for trying to do their work, the tendency to 
hostile criticism is predominant in dealing with the School Board. 
One reason for this is that the most powerful organisation in the 
country—I mean the clergy of the Established Church—are col¬ 
lectively in a permanent attitude of hostility to the Board. This is 
an inevitable conseqxience of the dual system of education which was 
:set up in 1870. Every new' school built by the Board is considered 
a possible competitor for scholars, and likely to diminish the roll of 
neighbouring t'hurch schools; every improvement in education, 
every increase of staff, increases the difficulties of voluntary managers 
in keeping abreast of the times and complying with the increased 
requirements of the Education Department. Thus the clergy are put 
in a false position : many of them are ashametl of the attitude they 
assume. Very strong passages could be quoted from the Giiardian 
recognising the unworthiness of obstructing the advance of education 
and the discredit which results to the Church authorities. Still, the 
necessities of the denominational schools force the mass of the clergy 
into an unholy alliance with the narrowest type of ‘ associated rate¬ 
payers.’ 

Tf boards of guardians were face to face with private association.^ 
which had a concurrent right to relieve distress, which were aided by 

3 D 2 
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the State, and coupled this relief with denominational propaganda, 
we should find the administration of the Poor Law as contentious as 
the work of the School Board. But this contentiousness in the 
atmosphere outside is seconded by the contentious character of the 
representatives who sit on the Board. 

The cumulativ^e vote is the most effective way of stamping a 
sectarian and controversial character on the elected members. The 
organisations which promote the election of candidates are mainly 
clerical and denominational. We are also familiar with working- 
class organisations which promote candidatures avowedly for the 
purpose of using the machinery of the School Board in order to 
apply in practice schemes which are to benefit workmen in their 
struggle with capitalists. Thus not only is the Board asked to 
interfere between emjiloyer and employed by laying down rates of 
wages and hours of work, they are also asked to prevent all sub¬ 
letting, to settle what class of men shall do a particular class of 
work. For instance, bricklayers deny to tilers the right to put on 
tiles, and claim that this is bricklayers’ work. The bricklayers ai'e 
the more powerful organisation, and the Board is expected to secure 
that, its builders shall side with the bricklayers against the tilers 
in this dispute. Again, the Board is asked to do its own work with¬ 
out the intervention of contractors. 1 need hardly say that the edu¬ 
cational work of the Board is quite sufficient to take up all its time 
without this new and alien department of activity being thrust upon it. 

Some years ago Mr. Miall declared that the Liberal party could 
not thrive unless it took up some ‘blazing principle’ which would 
serve as a beaeori to rally ]..iberal forces. 

Love for education is not a ‘ blazing principle.’ Those who 
would make the best members of a School lioard cannot muster any 
adequate forces at an election able to compete with the clear-sighted 
hostility of the Ijondon clergy, with their widespread parochial 
organisation, and the consequence is that for many years the School 
Board policy in London has been controlled by the advocates of the 
denominational system. Thus within the Board there has been a 
readiness to disparage the Board which has seconded the hostile 
criticisms from without. 

It may be asked, How is it, then, that the work has progressed and, 
on the whole, has improved ? 

More than one answer may be given to this question. The first is 
the magnitude of the operations of the board, and the impulse it 
has received from the past, which make it very difficult for new 
members not familiar with the working to throw the machine com¬ 
pletely out of gear. 

The obstructive members are very much like the decrepid cab- 
horse described in Pickwick, who is harnessed up very tightly with a 
pair of big wheels behind him, and when started he must go. 
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Again, the work of the Board has a wonderful educating influence 
on those who take it in hand. 

Any member who works, when once he gets an insight into the 
details, sees how false were the impressions he brought with him 
from outside criticisms and attacks. Moreover, if there is any good 
in a man he gets fascinated by seeing the wonderful work of elevation 
which the Board is doing for the London poor. If a member of the 
Board will only frequently visit the schools, I give him, as a rule, six 
months to get friendly to the work of the Board. IS’ ot once, but many 
times have I seen the denominational members come in like lions 
and go out like lambs. The misfortune is that a conscientious man 
when he gets interested in the work, and sees what an enormous 
labour it entails, is apt to retire at the end of three years—converted, 
but exhausted. The securing of good candidates, able and willing to 
give the needful time, is one of the great difficulties of School Board 
administration in London. Another misfortune is that though the 
member is converted the section of the constituency is not; and we 
see too often a generous Churchman, true to his own ideal of religious 
education but too honest to promote it at the expense of the 
efficiency of School Board education, turned out by his party at the 
end of his term, and replaced by some moral pachyderm saved by 
‘ invincible ignorance ’ from any responsibility for his blindness to 
the light, ^^’'hen I mention the names of the Eev. C. E. Brooke, of 
(’amberwell; the Eev. G. Gent, of St,Clark’s Training College,Chelsea; 
Ivev. J. 11. Eose, of C'lerkenwell; the Eev. H. Curtis, of Balham, I 
indicate only a few of the losses wdiich the party of denominational 
education has suffered through the action of those who control the 
School Board policy of that party. 

I have said that, in spite of all difficulties, the work of the School 
Board has progressed. Still we must admit that 

Tlioufjli tin' l)ark cannot bo lost, 

Yet it shall be tc'inpest-tost. 

If it were only for the atmosphere of conflict in which we have to 
do our work, much valuable time is lost, much energy is expended in 
lighting or in persuading, which is needed for grappling with the 
immense mass of administration devolving on the Board, 

In face of the gale of redaction blowing in our teeth, the ship of 
educatkfn has, as it were, to lie-lo, and we are thankful if we hold our 
own or only drift a little. But all the time we ought to be making 
progress if we are to kec'p abreast of the growing needs of the 
country. 

I can affirm emphatically that there are now many points in 
which the work of the School Board is grievously behindhand and, 
in spite of the greater cost, compares unfavourably with that of the 
best provincial boards. 

1. In school provision there has for the last eight years been 
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great neglect, followed occasionally spasmodic activity when the 
pressure owing to want of accommodation became unbearable. At 
this moment the Department is urging the Board, and during the last 
three or four months the Board has given way to some extent and 
made proposals for further schools; but there are still several cases 
where they are resisting the supply of needful accommodation. 

2. In the matter of school staff many schools have an insufficient 
number of teachers, and classes of seventy, eighty, and even ninety 
may be found, often for a part of the year, sometimes for the greater 
part of the year. The Government inspectors are continually calling 
attention to this fault of organisation, but the Board is most reluctant 
tp .give the additional staff needed and called for by the inspector. 

3. The work of the evening scjaools is not growing .as it should, 
and as it has grown in such towns as Manchester and Birmingham. 
The Board has made a profit by the fee grant of about G0,000i. a year, 
and has refused to free the evening schools, though the fee income 
from them is only about 4,000f. a year. But, even without freeing the 
schools, much might h.ave been done to attract students by advertis¬ 
ing ; the Board, however, in spite of the urgent representations of all 
connected with the work, refused any adequate means of advertising 
until the classes had opened, by which time the cldef usefulness of 
advertisement was lost. 

There is, moreover, a systematic policy of delay in furnishing 
requisitions for the in.aterial needed for the classes which has led to 
many scholars leaving in disgust after waiting for weeks, or even 
months, without being supplied with the books or apparatus needed for 
the classes that had been formed. 

At this moment the Board has advertised and promised evening 
classes on tjpe-writing; but these classes have not been started, in 
spite of numerous applications for .admission, because the Board cannot 
get the type-writing m.achines without paying for them. 

4. In the matter of upper standard or higher grade schools 
the Board, after t.alking about the matter for ye.ars, has done next to 
nothing. Towns liki' Nottingham and Jfull have at least three or 
four such schools each, admirably eejuippod and built for the purpose, 
with every appliance. London, with twenty t imes the population of 
either of these towns, has three or four such schools on a small scale •, ' 
and in several cases where these dtq)artments were initiated and 
parents were induced by the Board to transfer their children on the 
promise that separate teachers would be furnished for scholars beyond 
the standards, the promise has been broken and the teacher with¬ 
drawn. And all these paltry economies do not materially reduce the- 
cost of the work; they only spoil it by rendering much of the exj)en- 
diture useless for want of completing the scheme. 

Meantime, while the Board has been neglecting and hindering its 
proj)er work, how has it spent its time ? 
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For months it has been engaged in that, most unprofitable of all 
tasks—a theological wrangle. 

The Chairman of the S^cripture Sub-committee one day visited an 
infant school during the hour of Scripture teaching. I fancy that 
was one of very few visits he has ever paid during that portion of the 
teaching; and he was shocked to hear an infant say, in answer to 
the teacher, that Joseph was the father of Jesus, He was still more 
shocked that the head teacher did not take up and correct the 
answer. 

Thereupon he never consulted his committee, but rushed into 
print and wrote to the newspapers. 

At once the business-paper of the Board bristled with notices of 
motion. The clerical press took up the running, and the alarms of 
various denominations were aroused—rival deputations poured in 
upon the Board, These were subjected to protracted cross-examina¬ 
tion by the clergy, and still more by the clerically-minded lay element 
on the Hoard, and we are not yet half-way tlu'ough our troubles. 

In English affairs one of the best characteristics of the nation has 
been a certain moderation and reasonableness which prevent parties, 
if in a majority, from forcing their views to their extreme logical 
conclusion; this tact and forbearance are pre-eminently needed 
when we deal with the difficult and contentious topic of religious 
instruction. Those who read carefully the debates in the House of 
Commons during the passing of the Education Act in 1870 will see 
to how large an extent Parliament trusted to this common sense and 
fairness for the reasonable handling of this question. 

' Under the celebrated Cowper-Temple Clause it is legally possible 
for Boards to give the most definite dogmatic instruction so long as 
they do not use a catechism or formula for the purjiose of teaching; 
and many members of the House sought to put in the bill itself the 
proiiibition of dogmatic and sectarian teaching. But Parliament 
shrank from making these matters the subject of legal rights and of 
possible litigation. They said: ‘We all know in practice what we 
mean by undenominational teaching, and that is all that ought 
properly to be given in the public schools, which belong to the com¬ 
munity as a whole. But having indicated what we desire by the 
general luohibition of catechisms and formularies, which, of course, 
include creeds, we leave the practical carrying out of the idea to the 
local elected representatives. 

^The first School Board for London, after much consideration, 
determined by an almost unanimous vote that the Bible, should be read 
and that lessons thei*efrom in the principles of morality and religion 
suited to the capacities of the children should be given, provided that, 
in such explanations and instruction, the provisions of the Act be 
strictly observed, both in letter and in spirit, and that no attempt lie 
made to attach children to any particular denomination. 
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Tliis determination united in its support the late Mr. W, If. 
Smith (the original framer of the resolution), Mr. T. If. Huxley, 
Dr. Angus (of the Baptist College, Regent’s Park), and many other 
men of note of all ways of thinking. The Board has not interfered 
with the teachers, but has trusted their honour and good sense. 
There have been one or two in.stances where teachers have made 
known their inability to teach tlie Bible from the stand-point of the 
resolution referred to, and they have either been excused from the 
duty of religious teaching or been direct('d not to give it. 

But, as la rule, the Board ha.s left the teachers free, and the experi¬ 
ence of more than twenty years shows that there have been cornplejte 
acquiescence and absence of complaint from parents, managers. Board 
inspectors, and Board members. But once let the mania for definition 
and direction get possession of the mind of the Board, and tliis 
peaceful state of things will cease. 

Most people are willing, and a very large number are desirous, 
that the Bible-teaching of the Board should go on undisturbed as 
heretofore. 

But the dogs of war are sleeping, they are not dead. Already 
the proposal to order the teachers to insist on the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Ine,arnation, to which some now propose to add the 
doctrine of the Atonement, has roused an amount of feelinij which 

O 

will not easily be put to le-st. 

Uhat Radical clubs,' lliat working-men’s associations, that Uni¬ 
tarian congregations should protest is not surju’ising; and yet it 
would have been wise not to have stirred the active liostility of those 
who might be expected to advocate the purely secular day-school 
programme. But. in addition to these, we now have ]>ractical uilani- 
mity among the great Nonconformist bodies and among their most 
active leaders against the proposals of the Board. The Sunday School 
Union has come before the Board by a deputation to object to this 
proposal to require dogmatic teaching in the schools. 

Even the Primitive Methodists, whose orthodoxy on the points 
raised is unimi)eachable, have protested, and the spokesman of their 
deputation went so far as to say that he thought that a teacher who 
believed in the divinity of Jesus (jhrisi, ought not to be allowed to 
teach it in the school, but should be content to teach the Bible 
and let that speak for itself. The (’hairman of tlie Board’has not 
been the promoter of this new theological discussion. A new 
member of the Board—Mr. Atheistan Riiey—is among those young 
councillors who since the days of Rehoboam have, by their thorough¬ 
going policy, led to strife and to disruption. 

But, as a trench statesman once said when taunted with taking 
up a cry contrary to his principles: ‘lam their leader; I must follow 
them,’ so Mr. Diggle has, in his recent address, apparently made up 
his mind on which side of the fence he shall climb down. His utter- 
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ance ex cathedra on the 28th of September of this year is guarded in 
form, but those who have followed the discussions of the Board recog¬ 
nise that he has capitulated to Mr. Riley. Henceforward, it seems that 
the present majority of the Board will propose to define the Christian 
religion as necessarily including the doctrine of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation of Jesus Christ, and that these dogmas are to be taught 
throughout the schools, even to infants. Existing teachers will 
probably get the benefit of the Conscience Clause if they apply to be 
relieved from this duty; but in future the Board, according to 
Mr. Diggle, will secure the essential right of ‘ Christian parents that 
their children shall be trained in Christian teaching by teachers not 
out of sympathy with their religious convictions.’ 

Thus the enacting of dogmatic teaching is to lead to its natural 
consequence—a theological investigation into the belief of teachers, 
or, at any rate, a test or profession of belief. 

Can anyone suppose that such a state of things, even if enacted, 
can possibly last ? The Bible-teaching of the Board for many elec¬ 
tions has not been a real issue before the electors. The denomina¬ 
tional party has, of course, clutched at the secular manifestoes of a 
few candidates at successive elections and tried to say that the issue 
was the preservation or .abolition of Bible-teaching ; but this has never 
been the real issue. Of those who liave been elected with a secular 
programme it would be true to say that other considerations largely 
determined their elections: thus in the case of Mrs. Besant her 
advocacy of the match-girls and her genenal democratic and socialist 
views secured her large majority. But if the School Bo.ard for 
London henceforward insists on the mysteries of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation being taught throughout the schools by teachers who 
believe them, the great body of Nonconformists, of Radical working 
men, and of ordinary Liberals will be united to do away with a system 
so contrary to reason, to justice, and to the practical possibilities of 
a Board employing more tluan 8,000 teachers. 

It is a common complaint in the couiitry that Nonconformists are 
shut out from the teaching career because Church managers will not 
admit them as pupil-teachers. Are we in London to exclude 
Unitarians or those who hesit.ate before they can affirm these doc¬ 
trines, which pass the comprehension of the old and wise, and whicli, 
nevertheless, are to be presented to infants ? 

Undoubtedly in the great mass of the cLasses in the London 
Board Schools the Bible-lessons assume the popular theology—the 
divine mission and miraculous character of the life of Jesus Christ— 
and unless the Board should interfere on the side of prohibition, as it 
is now asked to interfere on the side of dictation, the teaching will be 
coloured by the religious convictions of the teacher. I believe that, in . 
fact, in very many schools the Bible-teaching somewh.at exceeds in 
definiteness what was intended by the regulation of the Board. But 
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it is better to put up with and to ignore a little excess than to 
hamper the teacher by making him feel that when he speaks he 
does not speak from his own heart, but by order of his superiors. 

If any have a right to com 2 )laiu at present it is those who, know¬ 
ing the results of modern criticism, feel that in the public schools an 
obsolete and inadequate exposition of the Bible is given. 

But in this respect it is better that the teacher should speak 
freely, though imperfectly, rather than that we should, destroy the 
spontaneity of his teaching. 

I am satisfied that the believers in the more traditional and con¬ 
servative interpretation of the Scriptures have no reasons to fear that 
the Bible-lesson is made a vehicle for rationalising and destructive 
interpretation. Teachers feel—and they ought to feel—that theirs is a 
delicate duty, and that they owe respect even to the mistaken con¬ 
victions of the home. 

I am sure of this—that parents would be more shocked if a teacher, 
taking up the newest line of High Church teaching, were to say to a 
class ‘Jesus is perfect God and perfect man, conceived of the Holy 
Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary; but as man His knowledge was 
limited, and therefore you are at liberty to set aside what He said 
about the Old Testament and to believe, with the modern critics, that 
many of the books wore not written at the date nor by the authors 
to whom they are ascribed by Kirn,’ than if, wheti a child says ‘ Jesus 
was the son of Joseph,’ the teacher should correct him and explain— 
if he can in suitable language—what he understands to be the truth 
as to the nature of the birth of Jesus Christ. 

Of course, if the Board asks for dogmatic theology from the 
teachers the Board will get it; what ii s value will be is another 
thing. 

Can we very much blame young teachers if they lightly assume 
that they are able to teach the doctrines which the Board asks for? 
Those who have not thought for themselves naturally accept the 
prevailing theology in which they were brought up. The moral 
danger arises when, along with serious thought, divergence of convic¬ 
tion sets in. But what assistant will have the courage and honesty 
to come forward and say : ‘ Since you apj)ointed me I find some 
difficulty in holding and even in understanding the mysterious 
doctrines you require me to teach; I ask to be relieved ’erf that 
obligation ? ’ Does anyone think that such a teacher will stand the 
same chance of promotion to a headship ? Even if the Board were 
perfectly fair in the matter, do we think that local managers are so 
free from bias as to consider the ajqdicationon its merits apart,from 
what many of thmn will regard as a religious disqualification ? Once 
let in this scheme of religious tests and enforced theological con¬ 
formity, and you let in reserve, insincerity, and even hypocrisy; you 
lower the character and self-respect of the tf'acher; you throw a doubt 
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on the genuineness of the belief of all: for you associate material 
advantages with the profession of certain opinions. It seems strange 
that it should be necessary to plead against the introduction of obli¬ 
gatory dogmas and tests for teachers in the case of elementary schools, 
where the age of the scholars makes them unfit recipients for specific 
dogmatic teaching, when we have eiuancii)ated our Universities from 
all such restrictions. 

But, unfortunately, the mode of popular election applicable to 
School Boards seems more calculated to give us strong partisans than 
prudent administrators. 

The School Board for London, under the lead of its chairman, has 
undertaken to defy the Education Department at the sam^ time that 
it proposes to enforce the definite teaching of transcendent mysteries. 
Mr. Diggle protests against what he describes as the despotism of the 
Education Department, and, under the influence of the ‘ Zeitgeist,’ 
clamours for Home Rule for the London School Board. 

If we had universal School Boards of suitable area, and if the 
whole of popular education were in their hands, there would be some¬ 
thing to be said in favour of a larger Jiieasure of autonomy. Though 
even then we require, in the interest of education, a higher central 
power to sec that nductant local authorities do their duty. 

Highway boards have considerable local freedom, but if they suffer 
their highways to be out of repair they are subject to indictment. 
Mr. Diggle complains of demands to improve the structural condition 
of our schools and to supply needed accommodation. But the 
requisition of the Department is the etiuivalent of appearing as a 
defendant at the Clerkenwell Sessions. 

Great us are the London School Board and its chairman, the law 
should be greater; and the Education Department is by law the 
guardian and enforcer of the law. 

The public do not care for the details of controversies, nor can 
they follow minute facts. They can, however, understand that when 
Mr. Diggle complains of the Dei)artment he is really complaining of 
the law*which the Department is bound to administer. Thus in the 
matter of free schools the law is clear—that any parent has a right 
to demand free schooling, and the School Board is bound to supply 
that demand. Mr. Diggle is against free schools. He is angry be¬ 
cause Organised action has been taken to make parents aware of their 
rights and to enable them effectively to put forward their demands. 
He mentions with satisfaction cases where parents have been induced 
to withdraw those demands. Till the alleged withdrawals have been 
examined their genuineness remains a matter of doubt. I may say, 
however, that in one case that has been examined the alleged with¬ 
drawals turn out in many cases to be untrue in fact or obtained by • 
shameless importunity and misrepresentation on the i)art of the 
agents of the parochial clergy. Cases have been communicated to 
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me where the clergy, their family, and agents have made four or five 
visits to a person to secure the withdrawal of a signature to a petition. 
When we rememher the local influence and patronage of the clergy, 
we cannot wonder if among the poor this urgent solicitation some¬ 
times secures its result. 

jMeantime the Department, so far from acting as a dictator, is 
unduly extending its indulgence before sending a requisition to the 
School Board. The School Board has done nothing voluntarily to 
satisfy the demand of the petitioners, and its attitude is one of 
hostility to their prayer. The Department in such a case is bound 
by law to send a requisition. That no requisition has been sent is 
evidence that, so far from acting as a dictator, the Department is most 
long-suffering. 

In the case of a projected school near Kennington, sanctioned 
years .ago by the Department and by Parliament, this Board has 
struggled from the outset to prevent the school being built; and 
though the Department has refused to permit the school to be 
abandoned, it has not yet sent a rec^uisition requij’ing the Board to 
proceed. 

It is singular that the friends of denominationalism should 
applaud Mr. Diggle’s declaration of insurrection against the law'. 
For the moment the School Board for London is in their power ; but 
ultimately the great safeguard for denominational .schools is the 
restraining power po.ssessed over School Boards by the Department, 
and that power has been largely used in the interest of denomi¬ 
national schools. Emancipate School Boards, and in the long run 
the Voluntary schools would suffer. So, too, jNIr. Diggle complains of 
the action of the Department to the Board in reference to badly 
lighted and badly jdanned schools, and generally to what Mr. Diggle 
calls ‘the now notorious circular. No. 821.’ The wise.st champions 
of Church schools—such men as the Bishop of Winchester and the 
Bishop of liondon—have recognised the justice, and even the necessity, 
of such a circular. But, while some unwise partisans have treated 
that circular as a blow aimed at the Voluntary schools, Mr* Diggle 
now, like Jialaam, unwillingly vindicates the Department, and shows 
that their action is applied ('qually to the powerful School Board for 
London. 

The fact is, however, that the v(‘stries—those powerful supporters 
of Mr. Diggle and of his ‘ economical ’ party—are far more active than 
t he Department in calling on the Board for structural improvements; 
and far larger sums are now being spent on repairs in obedience to 
their demands than in obediences to the requircujents of the Educa¬ 
tion Department. 

It may be that sometimes these recpiireinents overstep the abso¬ 
lute necessities of the case. Sanitary experts, like all other experts, 
are prone to ride their hobby to death, and the vestries, under the 
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guidance of their health officers, are making demands on the School 
Hoard which if applied to private houses would result in the redrain¬ 
ing of nearly all London. 

Moreover, there is a somewhat unscientific tendency where there 
is zymotic disease to treat the day school as the propagator, and the 
Hoard is called upon, sometimes most unreasonably, to close a large 
school. Investigation of the houses in the neighbouring streets 
would reveal plenty of adequate causes of disease. When the children 
are out of the day school they will be playing together on the stair¬ 
case and lobbies of the houses and in the streets, and they will 
reassemble in the Sunday schools, over which the health authorities 
have no power. 

But this dislocation of our work and this great expenditure with 
which we are familiar are the result almost entirely of the local 
action of the vestries, not of the Education Department. How long- 
suffering the Department has been, especially to Voluntary schools, 
we discover as soon as any Voluntary school is transferred to us by 
the necessity of immediate and very heavy expenditure to remedy 
the most glaring defects. 

liCt me, before I conclude this article, turn from topics of con¬ 
troversy .and from complaints of shortcomings to notice one or two of 
the admirable sides of the work which the School Board for London 
is striving to accomplish, in spite of much friction and much mis¬ 
understanding. 

Every one agrees that the first essential for educational progress 
is improvement in the qualifications and skill of the teachers. 
England stands practically alone iu the world in using children to 
teach children. Our pupil-teacher system, which forty years ago 
was an improvement on the old monitorial system, is now itself 
become antiquated and inadequate. 

At the Conference on Secondary Education held at Oxford the 
other day a titter of scornful incredulity ran through the assembly 
when Mr. Macnamara, of the National Union of Teachers, informed 
his audience that the Government recognised as a possible teacher 
for Standards VI. and ^"II. a young scholar of thirteen, who has just 
completed his year’s work in Standard V. And yet a reference 
to the Code (Arts. 33, 73) shows that such a person is recognised, 
and @<Junts. on the staff for twenty scholars in average attendance. 
For years there has been a unanimous testimony from the heads of 
training colleges and from the inspectors who conduct the examina¬ 
tions of pupil teachers that this raw material of our future responsible 
teachers is, as a whole, absolutely raw, and that it is material unin¬ 
formed by knowledge, intelligence, or the power of independent study. 

And yet we cannot absolutely break away from the pupil-teacher . 
system as a means for supplying adult teachers. It is so widely 
established that we must try to improve it. * 
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The Education Department has shrunk from taking adequate 
steps to this result. They have not even dared to demand that the 
seven and a half hours of weekly instruction to which pupil-teachers 
were entitled before Mr. Lowe’s Code shall be restored to them, 
instead of the five hours weelvly which has been their pittance ever 
since. 

They have not secured for these children of thirteen and fourteen 
a reasonable allowance of time for private study. On the contrary, 
the Department allows them to be employed in teaching for twenty- 
five hours a w'eek; and e\ en this limit was resisted by Voluntary 
managers when it was put in the Code. The Department, under Sir 
W. Hart Dyke, issued an excellent circular on the training and 
instruction of pupil-teachers in February 1891, which will be found at 
p.'471 of this Aear’s Blue-book. But, unfortunately, this circular is 
a mere piece of good advice^ and no sanctions are attached to it. We 
haA'e not heard yet of the Department refusing to recognise pupil- 
teachers in schools where the duty of instructing them has been 
neglected (Code, Art. 34). And yet, as 2,805 candidates out of 
10,825 failed to pass the scholarship examination in the summer of 
1892, it is evident that there must be very many schools where pupil- 
teachers should not be employed. But what the Department shrinks 
from doing—namely, securing adequate time for study, adequate 
means of instruction—the School Board for Jiondon has done fully 
and with increasing efficiency for about eight years. 

Since January 1885 all junior puj)il-teachers under the Board 
have attended the day school half-time, and have not been counted 
at all on the staff. They attend centres, of which there are twelve 
in all London for about 2,000 piipil-teachers. The senior pupil- 
teachers attend at the centres seven times a fortnight, and are 
excused five attendances at the ilay school. Thus the juniors get 
eighteen hours a week of collective instruction, the senioi's upward 
of ten hours a week. They have their evenings for study and 
preparation. The staff of the cetitres is highly efficient in quality 
and, as a ride, sufficitmt. in quatitity. The great amount of correc¬ 
tion of home-w'ork makes it necessaiy to limit the hours of class¬ 
teaching, and the staff during the thirty liours a week they attend at 
the centre give about twenty hours to teaching and ten to revision 
of exercises and home-work. 

The result has been shown in I he most striking way at the yearly 
scholarship examination for entrance into the training colleges. The 
results for this year are very similar to those of last year, but are not 
yet completely before us ; but last year the Board’s male pupil-teachers 
passed more than 70 per cent, in the first class, as against less than 
20 per cent, for all the rest of England. In the case of the female 
pupil-teachers the Board passed 72 per cent, in the first class, against 
about 21 per cent, for the rest of England. Of those who did not 
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pass higli enough to he qualified to go to college—that is, the 
third class—there were in the case of men less than 3 per cent, 
under the London School Board, as against more than 21 per cent, 
in the rest of the country; and in the case of women less than 4 per 
cent, under the Board, as against 35 per cent, in the rest of the 
country. 

Less than 1 per cent, of tlie Board’s pupil-teachers failed entirely, 
whereas 26 per cent, failed throughout tlie country. Other large 
Boards have organised similar central classes, though they have rarely 
relieved the pupil-teachers to Ihe same extent from school-work, 
which is essential if their training is to he educ.ational and not a 
system of cram. Voluntary managers are also establishing central 
classes in towns; but they, too, have not relieved the pujnl-teachers 
from school-work, nor ha\e they given them the same amount of 
instruction. It is to be hoped that the Department Avill soon make it 
obligatory that pui)il-teachers shall rec.eiN'e more and better instruc¬ 
tion and that especially in their earlier years of ap])reutic6ship they 
shall be substantially relieved from school-work. 

Another bright feature in the work of the Board to which I would 
call attention is the classes that, are being formed for the special 
and appropriate instruction of defective children. iNIany a child who 
cannot properly take his place in an ordinary class is not an idiot 
or incapable of instruction, but such a child should be se|)arated, 
both for the sake of the ordinary class and for his own sake. 

These children are now being gathered together and taught in 
comparatively small classes of about twenty, by specially qualified 
teachers and by methods specially suited to them. The woi'k is still 
in its infancy. There were at the end of September 330 of these 
children on the roll of special classes, with an average attendance of 
224. But those who are watching the work must recognise that 
such classes are absolutely needed, and that their thoughtful and 
kindly methods may save many a weak-minded child from total 
moral and mental shipwreck, and convert them from being mere 
burdens on society into becoming humble but fairly useful and 
happy citizens. 

When we consider these aspects of the Board's work, when we 
bear in mind how much good work of a similar description there is 
awaitipg us, we can only turn away sadly from the wrangles of the 
Board meetings, which outsiders are apt to confound with the daily 
work of the Board. 

The Act for the ICducation of the Deaf and Blind passed last Session 
has thrown upon us new and extensivt' duties. We ought to lo 
preparing actively to set to work in January when the Act comes in 
force. 

We have determined at length to imitate the leading proiincial 
Boards and establish at least one day industrial school—an enterprise 
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Tfhicli the Home Office has been recommending for some time. 
Wherever we turn plenty of work awaits us, which requires earnest 
thought and united co-operation. 

Meantime, we are like the people of Constantinople, of whdm it 
was said in the time of Athanasius, 


Sailors, millers, and travellers sang the disputed doctrines at their occupations 
or on their journeys; every corner, every alley of the city was full of these dis¬ 
cussions—the streets, the marketplaces, the drapers^, the money-changers', the 
victuallers’. Ask a man how many obolip he answers by dogmatising on gene¬ 
rated and ungenerated being. Inquire the price of bread, and you are told ‘ The 
Son is subordinate to tin; lather; ’ ask if the bath is ready, and you are told ‘The 
Son arose out of nothing.’ (Gregory of Nyssa, quoted in Stanley’s Imtern Church, 
pp. 98,99.) 

Let me, in conclusion, appeal to my Anglican friends to learn a 
lesson from that great^ doctor of the Western Church, St. Augustine. 
When passing through the Vatican library I noticed a picture of the 
Vision of St. Augustine- a subject often treated by painters, but 
which derives, I think, a certain ecclesiastical sanction from being 
represented in the library of tbc Pope. St. Augustine, as we know, 
wrote a full treatise on the Trinity; but when he was composing it he 
saw on the sea-shore a child who bad dug a hole in the sand and was 
bringing water from the sea to fill it. The Saint inquired the 
purpose, and the child answered that he was going to empty the sea 
into the hole. ‘ Impossible,’ said the Saint. ‘ Not more impossible 
than your attempt to make this mystery comprehensible to finite 
intelligence.’ The Divine Child and the vision passed away, but the 
lesson may remain and be pivofilable, even to the members of the 
School Board for London. 


E. lAULni ^mm. 
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It is years ago now, and almost seems like some deep, sweet dream 
of bygone ages, so coloured is the reminiscence by the shades of two 
poets, since, when a boy in itiy early tweiiti('s, filled with enthusiasm 
for Byron and Shelley, I jom-nc^yed from the extreme south-west of 
France to Florence to see Jane Clermont—the once brilliant and 
cspihjle Jane Clermont, who had witched the two greatest poets of 
our country with her loveliness and her charm. No doubt youthful 
ambition as well as natural curiosity impelled me, for I knew well 
how difficult of access the lady was. I knew that though Trelawney, 
the Guiccioli, and others, who had takcTi part in the life-drama of 
the mighty })oets (that short and stormy life-drama, interspersed at 
intervals with oases of pure deliglit and pleasant companionship) had 
jM Oved ready enough of access, this lady alone had resolutely declined 
to see anyone. None of the numberless Shelleyan and Byronian 
biographers and critic-s had succeeded in obtaining a hearing from 
the once arch enchantress and now religious recluse from that world 
of which she had once, been one of the gayest worldlings. And the 
more I thought of this, the more did I, Shelley and Byron mad, 
tlctermine that, coate qai coaie, I would see her. 

And so it befell that one spring day in the early eighties I found 
myself, after much mana'-uvring and correspondence and interven¬ 
tion of priests, strolling on my way to tlie abode of Jane Clermont. 
It w’^as one of those divine spring mornings when all nature seems to 
burst forth into a revel of awakening life, so characteristic of the 
Italian spring and so ditferent to ours with its softer, subtler 
beauties, equally lovely though they may be. The city of liorenzo 
and Savonarola glowed in the golden light, and Shelley's descrijJion of 
Italy’s atrakening spring, in his letter to Leigh Hunt, w'as irresistibly 
brought back to my mind. I arrived at last at the old dark Italian 
house, and, on inquiring for the lady who was the object of my 
visit, was shown into an old-fashioned sixteenth-century room, which 
served as sitting-room, and informed that the signora would be 
with me presently. Meantime. I pass(‘d my time in looking round 
the room : it was a quaint, dark, old Italian room furnished in idtra 
Italian style, but not in the style of the Italy of to-day, rather that 
of the thirtie.s or forties; and on the walls were two Madonnas and 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 201 3 E 
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several crucifixes, beside one of which, by a strange irony, hung a 
portrait of Shelley—Shelley, the arch poetical iconoclast! What would 
he have said to ‘ Claire ’ amid such surroundings ? At last a lady 
entered, and a strange thrill passed over me as the vision of so many 
of my boyish dreams stood before me in flesh and blood, and Byron 
and Shelley became as men [ had known myself. 

‘Good morning,’ she saiil, with a sprightly smile, all out of keep¬ 
ing with those eighty odd years of life. ‘ So you seem determined 
to see me ? ’ 

‘ jMadame, I ha^'e travelled here from the other side of France to 
do so,’ I replied. ‘ It would indeed have been hard had you persisted 
in your denial.’ 

‘ Ah, curiosity, curiosity ! ’ the lady rejilied. ‘ I think our mother Eve 
bequeathed that quality in quite as bountiful measure to her sons as 
to her daughters. Well, my young friend, I condole with you, coming 
here no doubt with dreams of Shelley and IMary and their poor 
Claire (who was, I may say without vanity now, a beautiful woman 
once) and finding a wretched, worn-out old creature on the threshold 
of the unknown. 

Oil life, oil titiio ! 

On la^t stejis I climb, 

as our dear Percy said.’ 

I protested indignantly, 

‘Madame! you are beautiful now as ever, and there is no age for 
those W'ho have known Shelley, and whom he loved. 1 am young 
now, but never, if I live to a century, shall I have a greater privilege 
than tliis, to see the Constantia of Shelley, whose, voice was as swi'et 
as the poet’s song.’ 

She smiled sweetly at my white heat of boyish fervour, and told 
me to be seated. 

What I had said as to beauty was true enough. She was a lovely 
old lady : the eyes were still bright and sparkled at times with irony 
and^fun ; the complexion clear as at eighteen, and the lovely white 
hair as beautiful in its way as the glossy black tresses of youth must 
have been; the slender, willowy figure liad remained unaltered, as 
though time itself had held that sacred and passed liy—a true 
woman'of the poets. Well now could I imagine the glorious beauty 
of fifty and sixty years back, and w'ell could 1 appreciate the jealous 
rancour and malice of La Guiccioli. 

‘ And so you persuaded the good father to intercede with me,’ she 
said. ‘ Oh, what a Machiax el! It seems you actually had the 
audacity to tell him you witc t rembling on the verge of the faith, 
and thought an interview with me would turn the scale.’ 

And she laughed with a very silvery laugh. 

I was a little surprised, for I had been given to understand that 
Jane Clermont was a very fervid relifjiev^e, and replied with a smile, 
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looking round the room, ‘ I thought the counsel of such an exemplary 
devote would solve all my doubts tod lull all my troubles with the 
“ eternal croon ” of Eome.’ 

The lady was down upon me with that sharpness which amused 
the Shelleys, but which the spoiled Byron detested, and, no doubt, 
led to the eventual separation. 

‘ When you make quotations, my young friend,’ she said, ‘ you 
should always lake care to mention the original source; however, 
“ eternal croon ” exactly represents the influence of Kome on storm- 
beaten, chequered lives like mine. There comes a time when one 
is glad not to have the trouble of reasoning, indeed to have it for¬ 
bidden, and to resign oneself to blind faith as to sleep.’ 

I smiled, and replied, ‘ I can believe this, madame, of some 
people, but surely not of the critical, witty .Jane Clermont, who 
seems much the same now as in the days of .Shelley.’ 

‘ Oh, no! ]\Iy poor old mind has undergone many a shock since 
those days,’ said she. ‘ I feel that I must have something to' lean 
upon. Ebman (Utholicism is such a comforting religion, and I 
receiv^e so much comfort from that dear father.’ 

It seemed to me that the lady’s religion was not very deeply 
ingrained, and it struck me as particularly strange; oneof her greatest 
complaints .against Byron in the past having been th.at he brought 
her daughter up in the very religion of which she was now, in 
exterior at least, sirch an ('ntluisiastic i>rncl itioner. Of course, 
however, I could not allude to this extremely delicatf^ subject, and I 
contented myself with rem.arking : 

‘ W’hat would Hhelley say could he revisit the glimpses of the 
moon, and see his beloved Claire .an .abhorred Christian ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ she replied. ‘I think Shelley would have forgiven 
me anything; .and I am not sure that t he thought of him did not 
lead to the thought of Christ. How strange it .all seems now, when 
at last he is ajipreciated as perhaps the greatest poet of all time, to 
think how I used to box his ears .and tease his life out! ’ 

A glint of sunshine passed, and the sweet It.alian breeze blew in 
at the ojjen window. 

‘ Wh.at a heavenly d.ay ! ’ she exclaimed. ‘ How these perfect Italian 
days remind me of him and of JMarj ! It seems alnjost impossible that 
such an*abyss of ye.ars c.an have passed since that aAvful day when I 
first heard the news from .Spezzia. And this is the same Italy, the same 
Italy,’ she continued, dreamily ; ‘ and yet bow different from the If.aly 
that he knew! but the same Italy ; and I live here still because it is 
sanctified to me by his memory.’ 

‘ As you are to me,’ I replied. ‘ I feel, I think, the s.amc sweet 
strangeness in looking upon you that you must in looking upon 
Florence, and then back upon the years. Do you remember those 
lines of Browning-’ 
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But she interrupted with: 

Did you see Shelley face to face, 

And did ho stop and speak to you ? 

* How strange it seems, and new ! 

t 

p 

Is that what you mean ? ’ she said. 

‘ Yes, mtidame,’ I replied. ‘ I feel in talking with you as though 
T were speaking with someone who had been loved by the gods, I 
cannot explain to you the strange, weird feeling that I experience.’ 

‘ How he would have loved a morning like this ! ’ she exclaimed, 
turning from the open window, with a bright smile and a soft sigh. 
‘ I can see him now running in like a boy “ drenched with the joy of 
spring-time,’’ to use his own expression. He loved spring best of alJ 
the seasons.’ And then, looking at me with a smile, she said. 

All! primavera gioveutu dol anno; 

All! gioventu priinavora dol vita. 

That man was not like any other. There did not seem to be any 
separation in him from nature; he was as a part of it.’ 

And then we fell-to talking about Shelley; and so fascinating 
was the subject that, though 1 had paid my visit by appointment at 
eleven, it was nearly one by the time I had an opportunity of de¬ 
parting on my way; and tlien the lady insisted that 1 should remain 
to her dftjcdncr, wliieli slie took at one. A charming little lunch wt^ 
had by an open window eml)osorned in flowers. 

Althougli INladame Clermont had, as 1 knew, lost most of the 
money which Shelley had left her in the fjumley’s Italian Opera 
House disaster, yet she had evidently still suflicient to kee]) her in 
perfect comfort, and even luxury. The dejeCtner was served in a 
fashion which sliowed plainly that my hostess was accustomed to the 
good things of life, and the Chianti was a dream. 

At last, I rose to wish my kind hostess adieu. I liad not heard 
half what T liad wanted to hear, but my position was a very delicate 
one. With a man it would have been different: there are so many 
things that one can ask of one’s own sex that it would be impossible 
to ask or even mention to a lady. I had never alluded to the name 
of Byron, and oar talk of Shelley had been merely in the general 
way above described. I was intensely grateful and flattered by the 
charming courtesy with which I had been received; but disappointed, 
for I had hoped to ha\e heard more. 

However, I had seen and conversed with the beloved of the 
gods, and that was something that no one else had done. 

‘ Good-bye, madame,’ I said. ‘ I cannot thank you suflSciently for 
your kindness and the honour you have paid me. Believe me, I 
shall never forget either.’ 

But, to my surprise and delight, she said ‘Ate revoir, but not 
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adieu. You have come all the way from England to see me, and do 
you think I am going to let you run away like this ? ’ 

‘ I would not be the first, madame,’ I meekly replied. 

‘ Perhaps not,’ she said; ‘ but I feel I can depend upon you. I 
have been keeping great watch on you all the time’—and again that 
merry, silvery laugh on which old age seemed to have no power—‘ and 
I know that there are dozens of questions I could see you were dying 
to ask, but tact prevailed. No, I would never see anyone, for ’ (and 
a blush coloured the still beautiful tracery of the skin) ‘ I do not wish 
to be made, nolens volens, the subject of a Byron-Shelley controversy. 
If, however, you will treat me as a friend, and promise me that you 
will, if you feel inclined to write, publish nothing of mo until ten 
years after my death, and certain things that I will tell you not till 
thirty years afterwards, I will make a clean breast of everything to 
you. Will that suit you, signor ? ’ she asked, with another bewitch¬ 
ing smile. 

‘ I can only say, madame,’ I replied, ‘ that you will confer on me 
the greatest pleasure that T have ever received, or ever will receive. 

I give my promi.'^e, and you may depend upon the ])romise being 
absolutely kept.’ 

‘1 know that,’ the lady replied, ‘or I would not have made the 
offer I did. Then I shall expect you here every day while you are in 
Florence. I go out very little, but usually either between eleven and 
one in these lovely .sjiring mornings ; or about five, to have the benefit 
of llu; Italian evenings, which are equally sweet.’ 

It was agreed that' I .dioidd call for In^r the next afternoon at five, 
and that we should go for a dri\'e in the Lung Arno. 

On returning to iny hotel 1 made a note of the various matters 
about which I wished to converse with her. First: I wished to know 
the circumstances relating to her original meeting with Byron, 
and the growth of the intimacy. ^Second : As to whet her there had 
been any acquaintance between Byron and 8helley prior to their 
meeting at Geneva, and whether that meeting had been in any way 
pre-arranged, both of which have always been moot points. Ihird : 
I wished to ascertain her fi'clings as to Byron and bhelley respec¬ 
tively, and particularly the latter, as to which there had always been 
so much gossip, beginning Avith Byron and IToppner, and colour to 
Avhich Lftd undoubtedly been lent by Shelley’s legacy of ]2,000L 
Fourth: I wished to ascertain the general character and personal 
manner of the two men from the lips of one who had possessed, per¬ 
haps better than anyone, opportunities of judging them—opportuni¬ 
ties which her quick satirical pOAver of observation had undoubtedly 
not allowed her to throw aAvay. I looked forward to these further 
opportunities of conversation with the liveliest ideasure, for, ajpart 
from the absolutely novel information as to these fascinating person¬ 
alities and their entourage, I saw clearly that I sbould obtain, and 
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the weird delight of conversation with this survival from the past, 
that strange, enchanting past of Leman and of Italy—a past of over 
sixty years hack, but more real than was to-day, so clothed and 
transfigured was it by the dazzling light of poetry—besides all this, 
there was in the lady herself a charm which old age could not kill—a 
charm that must once have been all-powerful. I looked forward ta 
next day’s drive almost as much for that re 9 ,son as for what I should 
hear. 

There were no sigiis of old age about this woman of the poets, 
except the white hair; the voice was as clear as a hell, the hearing 
and intellect as acute as ('ver, and the eyes as bright. It was a rare 
privilege. 

The next day, at five, I called in the carriage for Madame Clermont, 
and we drove together along tlu* Lung Arno. 

‘ It must seem strange and dream-like to you,’ I said, ‘ driving 
along this road, which you must have known so well with Shelley 
and Mary, ^\ith a wretched latter nineteenth-century man.’ 

‘No doubt the downcotne is great,’ she replied, with tliat wicked 
smile which youth had passed on to age unditninished in malice and 
in mirth; ‘ but yes, as you say, it seems all like a dream : perhaps 
after all, as Shelley said, life is only a dream. I seriously I'athc'r tend 
to believe that. The past seems so much more real th:m the present. 
Do you know those words of (roethe’s— 

Was iK'u gpsfliiili 'las sell' icii Im ■wcitcii, 

Ibid was vci.^clnvancl svird iiiir ziir WirklicljlLeiten. 

They are the. only words 1 know which exactly express what I mean ; 
hut you will feel just the same when you are my age.’ 

‘ Ah, inadamc'! I trust that will not be,’ I said. ‘ Over you the 
years pass by, as by one sacred to the gods, as though time himself 
had enjoined them to jiass only in play; and when death comes 
at last, he will come, oh, so softly ! But the years do not deal thus 
with others, and I should have no glorious memories—memories 
annihilating time—to look back upon.’ 

‘ Ah, hut I long for death ! ’ she said. ‘ Death represents to.me 
all that is licautiful and to be desired. The mere objective view of 
it is jileasing to me—blissful, changeh'ss re.st. Ah ! my child, may 
you never grow to want rest, rest, rest, as I do. But I do believe 
what we call death has vastly dc'cper meanings than mere‘'*l'eposc,’ 
she continued. ‘ I believe, with Shelley, that it is but the gateway 
to worlds and worlds of infinite possibilitie.s; and not for one single 
moment do I ever doubt that 1 shall meet my beloved one again. 
To speak of annihilation in ooiineetion with Shelley seems mere 
rank ab.surdily. I do not believe anyone who once knew that man 
could do .so.’ 

‘ Then, holding these ideas, what need for the “ eternal croon ” ? ” 
I said. 
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The lady replied Socratie-like hy another question: 

‘ Why take opium or haschish ? ’ 

‘ Tell me now of Shelley and Byron,’ I requested. 

At the last name, the first time I had mentioned it, a momentary 
frown contracted her brow. * 

‘ Of course,’ she said, ‘ you know how unpleasant any mention of 
that man is to me, and I appreciate your delicacy in making no 
allusion to him until I had promised to tell you everything.’ 

‘ But surely he was a great man, and a noble character, despite 
his faults,’ I said ; ‘ and you are too large-minded to bear hate beyond 
the grave.’ 

‘ I bear no hate,’ was her reply, ‘ only absolute indifference, and 
a great deal of cont(‘mpt in some rt“K 2 )ects; and the subject is naturally 
unpleasant. I see you (pite misunderstand matters, as probably 
most people do. Hate follows often very close on the heels of love; 
but I never loved Byron.’ 

And before I could reply shci stopped my mouth with those ‘ snowy 
fingers ’ of Constantia, which were youthful yet, saying ; 

‘ Listen! and I will tell you the whole story. It is perhaps as 
well that it should be told at last, and then you can, if you please, 
make the right facts known after the time I have told you to wait 
has elapsed. The real facts never ha\'e been known yet, and none of 
the biographers have been right.’ 

This is the story she told me. 

‘In 1815, when I was a very young girl, Byron was the rage. 
When Isay the rage, I mean what you people nowadays can perhaps 
hardly conceive. I suppose no man who ever lived has had the extra¬ 
ordinary celebrity of Lord Byron in such an intense, haunting, almost 
maddening degree. And this celebrity extended all over the Conti¬ 
nent to as great an extent as in England; and, remember, in those 
days there were no railways or telegraphs.’ 

I interpolated here: ‘Even now, when there are railways and 
telegraph-wires everywhere, none of our writ(‘rs are much known 
abroad. It is very curious sometimes when mentioning some well- 
known English writer’s name to a foreigner to find he has never 
heard it, although one had thought the renown European. I 
suppose Tennyson is the only present English waiter whose fame is 
EuropetMi.’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied she ; ‘ but Tennyson has never had the same kind 
of fame as Byron. His has been a steady, equable light; Byron’s was 
a short, fierce, blinding glare: and, as I say, all Europe was so 
enthralled with the magic of the man’s very name, that the sensation 
he made even discounted, to some extent, the sensation of Waterloo. 
It was a troubling morbid obsession, the influence he had over all, 
and especially over the youHi of England of both sexes. The young 
poetasters used to imitate his dress and ai)pearance as far as they 
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could, and the girls made simple idiots of themselves about him. 
Numberless letters used to come to him daily, often of the most 
absurd description, from the languishing fair. He usually converted 
them into cigar-lights: at that time he had rather a fancy for cigar¬ 
smoking, which he gave up later on. 

‘ Well, at the time when he was at the very height of his fame 
and I was a young girl, filled with all kinds of fancies, encouraged 
instead of being checketl by the circle in which I lived—Godwin 
and my sister (as I always was taught to call her), JMary Shelley, 
and Shelley himself, who floated in and out of the house with his 
wild notions and sweet ways, like some unearthly spirit; in the 
days when Byron was manager of Drury Lane Theatre, I bethought 
myself that 1 would go on to the stage. Our means were very 
narrow, and it was necessary for me to do something, and this 
seemed to suit me better than anything else ; in any case, it was the 
only form of occupation congenial to my girlish love of glitter and 
excitement. I think it was Shelley who first of all suggested my 
applying to Byron, and it is very probable that the suggestion came 
in that way, for Shelley was Byron-mad at that time, and Byron’s 
verses were always on his lips ; indeed, Shelley up to the last was a 
most enthusiastic admirer of Byron, although T believe it is the 
fashion among certain critics nowadays to say the reverse. Ilis 
admiration of the ruan wore otF, no doubt, and for the same reasons 
that mine did, and llie fact of knowing the man as well as he did 
no doubt Golomvd his admiration of the vbich was once 

idolatry; bat liis admiration “ on this side idolatry,” as Ben Jon son 
said of Shakespeare, remained unchanged. I called, tlan, on Byron 
in his capacity of manager, and he promis(‘d to do what he could to 
hel]) me as regards the stage. The result you know. I am too old 
now to play with any mock re])entance. 1 was young, and vain, and 
poor. He was famous beyond all precedent, .so famous that peojJt*, 
and especially young people, hardly considc-red him as a man at all, but 
rather as a god. His l)('auty was as haunting as his fame, and he 
was all-powerful in the direction in which my ambition turned. It 
seems to me almost needless to .say that the attentions of a man like 
this, with all London at his feet, very tjuiekly completely turned the 
head of a girl in my position ; and when you recollect that I was 
brought uj) to consider marriage not only as a us('lc.ss but*-as an 
absolutely sinful custom, that only bigotry made n(*c('ssary, you will 
scarcely wonder at the result, which you know’. Whatever may have 
been my fimlts, I have never been given to cant, and I do not intend 
to begin now at eighty-three. A few months after my first meeting 
with Byron the final crash came, and he left England. The time 
during which I knew him in hlngland was the time of the avalanche 
of his misfortunes, when he had disappeared from the world, when 
Tiondon was raging against him, and he saw almost no one but me. 
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‘Shortly before Byron left England, in April 1816,1 went with 
Shelley and Mary to G^eneva. No doubt you have read about our 
previous peculiar expedition, the year before, the Waterloo year,’ she 
added, with a laugh. ‘ How we traversed France in a donkey-chaise. 
Oh dear, dear! What a happy, funny time it was, and what queer 
places we stopped at sometimes ! ’ 

‘ Yes, you must have had great fun,’ I replied. ‘ I have 
often thought how glorious it would have been to have been one 
of the party. Tell me; now, ])lease, a thing which no one seems to 
have settled. There is a house in IVlarlow which has the iiiscription 
on the outside in these words as far as I can recollect, above a quota¬ 
tion from Shelley’s Aclonais ; “ Shelley the poet lived in this house, 
where he composed I forget which work, and was visited here by Lord 
Byron.” Is this the case ? Did Shelley know Byron before they 
met in Geneva, and did Byron ever visit hiin there? All the 
biographers seem to insist that they never saw one another before 
the meeting in Geneva, and that. Shelley only took the house after 
returning from Geneva, whereas Byron never returned to England 
again.’ 

‘ (iuito right,’ she replied. ‘ But we spent a great deal of the 
summer and autumn of 181d and of the spring of 1816 in Marlow, 
although it was not their headquarters; in fact it was on account of 
the fancy that Shelley took to Marlow and to the house, in the 
Waterloo year, tliat we settled thei’c the year following. 

‘ D(‘ar old plac-e, how well I reinember it, and the sweet garden, 
too! Tell me, is that there still ? ’ 

‘ V{'s, yes,’ I replicul. ‘ Many a time I have made pilgrimages oirt 
to jNlarlow for the purpose of lying on the mound at the end of the 
garden through a summer afternoon, because they told me that Shelley 
wrote and read there. Is that true ? ’ 

‘ Quite true,’ she replied. ‘ He would spend hours on that mound. 
How well I can picture his graceful, boyish tiguri> reclining there 
with his favourite Plato, or Sophocles, or Spenser, with the beautiful 
English sunlight playing on him ! Oh, what lovely days we had on 
that dear river !. Mary and Shelley, of course, livedj)y it and I used to 
run down every now and then and li\ed with them on returning from 
Geneva. Aii, how well I can nnnember that, coach and that sweet, 
breezy.English country between London and Marlow! I have seen 
much beautiful scenery since, but never anything to surjmss Marlow 
and Medrnenham, and The Bisham and Quarry woods. We lived entirely 
in the open air, picnicking in our boats and in the woods. Shelley 
wTote ALdstor, I remember, at that time, and a great part, of The- Revolt 
of hlam, and almost entirely in the open air. Do people go much 
along the river now ? ’ 

‘ Oh, yes, madame, they do indeed! ’ I said ; ‘ but it is a very 
different matter now. Marlow is only an hour from London by rail, 
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and tlie river from Kingston to Oxford swarms with cheap trippers, 
while stucco villas are springing up everywhere; but it is very lovely 
still, and some parts are quite unspoiled, Marlow being one of them, 
I am happy to say.’ 

‘ Is the old inn there still—The Crown ? ’ 

‘ JMost certainly,’ I replied. ‘ When, in fits of Shelley-mania, I make 
my pilgrimages to Marlow I always stop there. Is it not a sweet, 
quaint, old place ? I do not know how it appeared in the days when 
you were at JMarlow, Init to me, a being of this bustling, feverish 
railroad age, it seems the quintessence of rest and peace. Many is 
the drowsy day—those river days which, as Tennyson says, “ are 
always afternoon ”—that I have dreameil away there.’ 

‘ And have you reserved all your enthusiasm for Shelley, for the 
old house and the mound, and reserved none for the inn ? ’ 

‘ Well, I must say,’ I answered, ‘ I never thought much of Shelley 
in connection with it. To begin with, I knew he was a wnter-drinker, 
and he seems far too ethereal a creature to connect with the good 
English ale which has always been the pride of The Crown. There 
are other great geniuses whom one readily connects with old English 
inns, but Hhelley is hardly one of them.’ 

Jane Clermont laughed merrily. 

‘ Hut we girls “ had no objection ” to an occasional “ pot of ale,” as 
your dear friend Byron put it (for I can see you are an idolater at that 
shrine); we often had our meals in the inn, and were constantly in 
and out. I remember there was a big dog always about in the 
garden we made a great pet of. I can see Shelley now coming from the 
river into that little inn-parlour, and his comical face of disgust when 
he found us taking anything of an alcoholic nature and meat food, 
and the landlord’s good-liumoured banter of the poet, who would live 
on lettuces and lemonade. Why, it w'as really at that inn that the 
first meeting betiveen Byron and Shelley took place in April, 1810, 
just before we all left England! ’ 

‘ Indeed ! ’ I exclaimed, with astonishment; ‘ that will certainly 
endow it with a new interest for everyone. Tell me how was that ? ’ 

‘ In this way,’ she continued. ‘ Byron had made up his mind to 
go abroad; London was, as I believe you put it now, “too hot to hold 
him.” He was making his final arrangements for leaving England, 
when I told him of the j)roject the Shelleys and I had formed ef the 
journey to Geneva. He at once suggested that we should all meet at 
Geneva, and delightedly fell in with my proposal to accompany me 
one day when I had arranged to visit the' Shelleys at Marlow, where 
they were then stopping, and arrange matters. We started early one 
morning—a most unusual thing for Byron to do, for he went to bed 
about the time when Shelley left his, but this time he made an 
exception—-and we arrived at Marlow about the midday dinner- 
hour. They told us at the house that Shelley and Mary were on the 
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river, but had left word that they would be in the inn at two 
o’clock, when they expected to meet me. Byron refreshed himself 
meantime with a huge mug of beer—I remember well thinking 
how horrified the worshippers of the ethereal poet would have been— 
and hobbled after me through Marlow, which he had not seen before. 
We very soon returned to the inn, as his lame leg made walking 
almost an impossibility. A few minutes afterwards in came Shelley 
and ]\Iary. It was such a merry party that we made at lunch in 
the inn parlour: Byron, despite his misfortunes, was in the spirits 
of a boy at leaving England, and Shelley was o\^eTjoyed at meeting 
his idolised poet, who had actually come all the way from London to 
see him. The conversation varied from maddest fun and frolic to 
grave subjects of “ fate, freewill, and destiny,” and Shelley was great 
on the contrast between the beauty of the scenery about us and 
what he considered the degraded condition of the English peasantry. 
“Imagine scenes like these,” I remember his saying, “])eopled by 
beings fit to inhabit them, as by the uprooting of a few tyrannous 
customs and debasing superstitions another generation might make 
them.” “ Booh!” replied Byron, “ your poetry, my dear Mr. Shelley, 
is lovely ; but your ideas are, if you will pardon me, Utopian. You 
may do with mankind what you please, but you will never make it 
anything else than the unsa\'oury congeries of dupes and thieves 
that it is and always will be. You might as well talk of implanting 
philanthropic sentiments in the mind of a monkey, or tender senti¬ 
ments in that of a liger, as of developing man into an angel, which 
is practically what you suggest. Indeed, man is a great deal worse 
than either. He is the only brute which kills from aimless brutish¬ 
ness.” I have never forgotten those words,’ she added; ‘ they give 
the keynotes to the two men's characters.’ 

The lady then repeated to me fragments from many conversations 
between Byron and Shelley, without any of the 2>retensions made by 
some contemporaries of both to absolute accuracy, but with probably 
far more claim to it than most, for she had a marvellous memory. 
I am afraid I was constantly teasing her for conversations at different 
times between the two great jioets, and she always replied, with a smile: 

‘You must remember I did not note down all they said at the 
time, as you say’^ you do with' my immortal words, birt this is what 
was .*aid, as far as 1 can remember, and I think I am not far 
wrong.’ 

Perhaps .at some future time I may be inclined to give some of 
these di.alogues to the world ; for if she did not note them down al 
the time, I certainly did do so as they came from her lijis on return¬ 
ing e.ach evening to my own abode, with the words fresh in my 
memory, and show'ed her the following day what I had written. 

Byron, she said, on the occasion of his visit to Marlow remained 
the night at the inn, and left next day for London by the coach. 
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All had, meantime, been arranged for the meeting at Geneva. At 
last, therefore, this matter is set at rest, as it could have been by me 
any time since Jane Clermont’s death, had I not given the before- 
mentioned j)romise to her. 

‘ Did Shelley and Mary altogether approve, then, of this 
intimacy ? ’ I asked. 

‘Most certainly,’ she replied, briefly. ‘ I have already told you— 
what you know, of course, already—what the Shelleys’ opinions on 
these matters were, or what Shelley’s were, because Mary docilely 
followed his lead in tliese things; and in a lasting union, as he hojied 
it would be, between his sister-in-law, as he always called me, and a 
man whom he at that time considered almost as a god, he saw 
nothing but what should ardently be desired. He thought that I 
would be to llyron what Mary was to him. Alas, alas ! little did any 
one of us understand what Byron really was then.’ 

‘ But Shelley married Mary as soon tin he could ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ she replied, ‘ to gratify Godwin’s wish. Of course, as you 
know, Godwin, as described in The Revolt of Islam, nas his idol; but 
he none the less, and always, distinctly disap[)roved of marriage as 
an institution.’ 

And now our drive was over. We passed through the city of flowers, 
dome and cupola gilded by the .soft light of tlie .setting sun j and 
further conversation was po.stpoucd until next day. 

Next day it was arranged that I was to call again for Madame 
Clermont for a drive, ex[)lore Florence by myself in the afternoon, 
and dine with her in the evening at seven. So at eleven o’clock I 
called, and we had a lovely drive, sauntering later through the Medici 
galleries, and I parted with her at. her door, at which I again pre¬ 
sented myself at seven. I found this time that. I was not the only 
guest, for a charming and beautiful young lady, a great favourite of 
Madame Clermont’s, was also present—an English girl of tScottish 
parentag('. The Byron-Shelley subject was dropped for the nonce, 
and we talked of Italy and the Italians. 

‘ I have lived so long in Italy,’ said Jane Clermont, ‘ ev(T since I 
lost my money in that idiotic Opera IIou.''e affair in London, before 
either of you were born, that 1 almost feel an Italian myself.’ 

‘You certainly look one,’ I replied,- ‘that struck me at the very 
first. You must surely have some Italian blood in your vtdns.’'" 

‘Not that I am aware of,’ she said; ‘but one never know's. 
Unless one belongs to some historic family it is difficult to say 
what blood one has or what one has not.’ 

Notwithstanding her recluse life, i\Iadame Clermont evidently kept 
herself wfdl au coiirant with wdiat was going on, and we spent a most 
enjoyable evening, talking about all sorts and couditions of things. 
Mr. Gladstone was evidently her great latter-day hero as a man of 
action, and again and again she recurred to the subject of Tennyson 
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as a poet. She was also well acquainted with Mr. Swinburne’s works, 
and on my remarking that he was the most musical of all our poets, 
surpassing in absolute musical cadence, as distinct from rhythm pure 
and simple, Shelley or Tennyson themselves, she asked me to recite 
the verse of his I considered most musical. I remember I repeated 
this : 

If you were I and I were you— 

IIow sliould I love yoil—say ? • 

How should tlie rose-leaf loro the rut! ? 

The day love nightfall and her dew ? 

Though night may lovo the day. 

‘ That, I think, madame,’ I said, ‘ is for .absolute melody—melody 
ringing clear as a bell—une<jualled in the language, unless it be by 
one or two of Keats’s sonnets.’ 

‘ Then you do not consider even Shelley equal to Swinburne as a 
melodist ? ’ she .asked me. 

‘ No, I do not,’ I replied. ‘ As an absolute melodist—I mean a 
master of word-music as distinct from other qualities—I consider 
Swinburne unequalled. As a poet I hold Shelley infinitely superior 
to anyone living. I personally consider him, .as a poet, the king of 
.all. No poet of any time or land is worthy to sit, upon that throne. 
A pity he wasted so much of his short life over matters that did not 
relate to his art at all.’ 

‘ Ah, but you .arc wrong there ! ’ she replied. ‘ Ifad it not been 
for his intense love of m.ankind, th.at fervid ze.al of his which could not 
content itself with poetry .alone, he would never have been the gre.at 
poet you admire.’ 

‘ Perh.aps not,’ T replied ; ‘but surely there is a good deal in his 
works, especi.ally in The Revolt of Idavi, more suited to the lecture- 
room th.an to the poem. How different when he ste])s into that 
dazzling realm of pure poetry ! Ifow different is EpipHychidion, or 
The Ode to the Wed Wind or to The Skylark I ’ 

And she broke in with a voice that was as silvery as Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s is now, and he is precisely the same age that she was then; 

With thy clour calm joyauce 

hanguor cannot be: 

Shadow of annoytince 

Never ctinio near thco : 

#• ^ 

Thou lovost, but neer knew love's sad satiety. 

‘ Ah, madame! ’ I said, ‘ but the most beautiful of .any is to 
Constantia singing. If I could only have heard Coustautia singing, 

I should have asked for nothing else from life,’ 

‘Ah!’ she s.aid, with a little half-regretful, h.alf-.amused laugh, 

‘ poor Consttintia can sing no more now, and she is following her voice 
to the mysterious beyond. But here is someone who will supply the 
place of Constantia.’ 
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And then a strange thing happened. 

The young lady took her place at the piano, and began to sing a 
touching Scottish .song—I forget the name, but I remember the last 
verses so w(“ll by what took place : * 

Could ye come back to me, Doiio'liis, Douglius ! 

. In the old lilfenes.s that I knew, 

I would be so tender, lo\ing, Douglas, 

' Douglas, Dougla*.s! tender and true. 

Never a scornful word .should pain you, 

I'd smile a,s sweet as angels do, 

Sweet as your smile on me shone ever, 

Douglas, Douglas ! tender and true. 

Stretch out your hand to me, Douglas, Douglas! 

Ilain forgiA'eness from Ileaven like dew, 

As I lay niy heart on thy dead lu'art, Dougla.-^, 

Douglas, Douglas ! timder and true. 

When those versos were sung with that clear sweet voice, we both 
noticed that our dear hostess hud completely broken down. She was 
crying hittf'rly, as if her heart would break, but oh so gracefully !—-not 
like an old lady might cry, hut like some young girl with her first 
love sorrow. 

‘ Don’t mind me, dears,’ site said. ‘ I’m in one of iny silly moods 
to-night. I’n\ only a miserable old wotnan who feels very lonely 
at times. I think you know what memories that song brought back,’ 
sbe added, looking at me ; and tlieu turning to her young friend, 
‘ Sing something else, darling. Her voice is so sweet, is it not, j\lr. 
0 raham ? ’ 

‘ I almost feel that I am listening to Comstantia siiiging,’ I replied. 

And then this young lady, who would have nought to do with 
aught but i)athetic ballads, began on that divine song of Villon’s, Oh 
so'id les Heines d'emtan ? set to a soft, sw'eet melody, and the voice 
rose and fell with a dreamy cadence. 

‘ Ah ! where, are they indeed,’ said our hostess, ‘ tlie great men I 
have known, and the burning words I have heard, and the stormy 
times ? Ok sont les nehjes d'antan ? ’ she rejK'ated musingly. 
‘ What a dream life is to be sure ! ’ 

During my stay in Florence we met constantly, for I was given 
mes entrees without restriction, and'wbere I had expected to meet'an old 
and morose relifjieuse, I found a lady so witty and so yvjuante that 
one absolutely forgot her age. Hut I did not wonder at her earning 
the reputation she had, for she was absolutely world-weary, and, with 
the exception of a pet priest or two (whom she laughed at, more¬ 
over), she would see no one; and, as I have already said, her powers 
of satire, and even mimicry, remained unimpaired. I could well 
understand the shortness of her connection with the sensitive, 
spoiled Hyron, who bad been accustomed to pose as a god to the 
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womankind of London. Her powers of mimicry amused me im¬ 
mensely. ‘ I had not, and have not, the most graceful gait in the 
world; indeed, my so-called walk partakes more of the nature of a 
shuffle, arising from a peculiar, not precisely malformation, hut 
weakn<*ss in the knees, and this she hit off in the most amusing 
manner. I should, perhaps, apologise for introducing this piece of 
personality, but that it suddenly flashed across me at the time that 
perchance I had hit upon the whole secret of Lyron’s intense aversion 
to her, following on a romantic passion. Byron’s sensitiveness as to his 
lameness is, of course, notorious, and it is well known how the devoted 
b’letcher said to Trelawney, at the end of all at jSlissolonghi, pointing 
to the corpse’s limbs: ‘ All my lord’s misfortunes are due to that.’ 

1 asked her, plainly, ‘ Did you ever mimic Byron’s lameness, 
madame ? ’ and she replied, ‘ No, I don't think so,’ but added, ‘ I may 
have done so, though, sometimes to others. We were all often 
hurried about our expeditions, and he generally hobbled up late.’ 

That remark, I thought, might mean a good deal. 

Sitting one day by the Arno, I asked her the reason of her pre¬ 
judice against Byron and her strong affection for Shelley. 

‘ As 1 have already said,’ she replied, ‘ I have no prejudice against 
Hyron. He behaved atrociously to me; but that was my own fault 
—-I ought to have known better—or perha])S misfortune would be 
the better word, for 1 was too young to have any knowledge of 
character. All those reports about rancour were set about by 
Jja Guiccioli. Naturally a woman docs not appreciate her child 
being taken from her, and to be left almost without means. I 
suj)pose you are as crass as most men, and think that I loved Byron? ’ 

1 made no reply. 

‘ My young friend, no doubt you will know a woman’s heart 
b(dter some. day. 1 was dazzletl; but that does not mean love. It 
might, perhaps, have grown into love; but !(■ never did.’ 

‘ Have you never loved, madame ? ’ 1 asked. 

A delicate blush suffused the cheeks, and this time she made no 
reply, gazing on the ground. 

‘ Shelley ? ' 1 murmured. 

‘ With all my heart and soul,’ she replied, without moving her 
eyes from the ground. 

‘ i*’erhaps,’ 1 said, later, ‘ Byron’s bad conduct had something to 
do with this; he seems to have been very acute.’ 

‘ I have said that he told lies about Shelley,' she replied, ‘ things 
without a word of truth,’ she added, with feminine tautology. 

‘ Why do you smile ? ’ 

‘ At my thoughts, madame,’ I said. 

‘ And what may they be ? ’ 

‘ Ah! you cannot force me to tell them, imperious as you are. 
Surely one’s thoughts are free ? ’ 
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‘ I do command you! ’ she insisted. 

‘ Well then, madame, if you command, I must of course obey. 
I was thinking of a line of Shakespeare’s.’ 

‘ And the line ? ’ 

‘ “ JMethinks the lady doth protest too much.” ’ 

‘ You impertinent boy! If you do not believe what I tell you, 
why traverse Europe to see me ? ’ 

‘ There are things, madame,’ I said, ‘ which it is the duty of every 
man to believe when told him by a lady, and I have conquered my 
scepticism, 1 remember you told me Shelley was a devoted student 
of Plato.’ 

Two smart boxes on the ear were the only reply I received to 
this, A Sony return, indeed, for obedience and faith. 

It was impossible to obtain a good word for Byron from this lady, 
though, to do her justice, she showed no rancour, and I must admit I 
giadually began to feel my hero’s stature dwarling; but I was young 
then and impressionable, and since I have restored him to his old 
position in my affections. 

‘ He was utterly selfish,’ she said; but she could not deny that ho 
gave about a third of his money away to the poor. 

‘Well, he did not show much geneiosity to that unfortunate 
Leigh Hunt,’ she insisted ; and on my replying that, after all, Leigh 
Hunt must have been rather a vulgar cockney bore, she riposted 
with, ‘ It is, after all, natural that you should take up the cudgels 
for Hyrou, for he was a thorough Scot; his brilliancy and good looks 
he inherited, to a great extent, from the “ gay Gordons,” his mother’s 
family, and his love of the bawbees and his love of dogmatic 
religion were both intensely Scottish. He had “ scotched, not 
killed the Scotsman in his birth,” as he himself said in Don 
Juan, with a vengeance. He even wanted to secure both this world 
and the next in some canny Scotch foshion. He would talk religion 
and predestination and other exploded doctrines with any old Presby¬ 
terian parson by the hour, without the remotest idea of practising 
any religion whatsoever; though, to do him justice, he was not 
in the least afraid of death. In fact, he was absolutely reckless of 
life.’ 

‘ Well, you must admit that the final scene, the fight for Greece, 
was splendid ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know that there was'anything particularly splendid about 
it,’ she reidied. ‘ He was tired to death of La GuiccioU, whom he 
treated in a way very few women would have stood, notwithstanding 
the rapturous memoirs she wrote of him some years ago; and he 
simply invested a great deal of money in the Greek cause with the 
idea of being made a king, which, as Trelawney says, he undoubtedly 
would have been if he had lived, notwithstanding his stern repub¬ 
licanism. 
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‘ Byron was a great poetic genius and an extremely able man, and 
in his way a thorough man of the world, but he was utterly selfish, 
ritterly false, and utterly spoiled and vain, while, as the French say, 
he was always playing to the gallery. That is my opinion anyhow, 
and you may take it for what it is worth.’ 

I took it for what it was worth. Byron had treated her badly, as 
Shelley had treated Fanny Westbrook. Under the circumstances, I 
think she was more just than the majority of women would have been. 

In reply to qriestions from me as to the exterior manner and 
appearance of the two men, she said that Byron was a great deal of a 
dandy, though latterly more of a foreign than an English dandy, his 
stay abroad having much more denationalised him than Shelley’s had 
him. Byron had become very Italian in his habits. The manners 
of both were perfect, the easy, unassuming manner of well-born and 
brought-up English gentlemen, though Shelley’s was simpler. 

I asked, her how they would compare with the same class nowa¬ 
days. ‘ Well,’ she replied, ‘ you see I know so few of my countrymen 
now, but I should say just the same.’ There was, however, she. said, 
a great diflFerence between the manner of the two men, for though 
neither put on what is nowadays vulgarly but expressively called 
‘ side,’ Shelley was perfectly simple and natural, while Byron’s 
manner, though it could be charming to a degree, was tinged with 
a vein of Don Juanesque recklessness. In fact, she said, ‘the stanzas 
of that poem convey a very good idea of Byron's manner.’ 

Byron’s great charm, she said, was his voice, which was as melodious 
in its subtle variety of cadence as music itself. 

My interest in this lady on account of her relations with the two 
great poets grew into a very warm attachment for herself, and the 
parting was A cry painful to me. It is painful even now to look hack 
upon that fair .spring morning, when life was spring-time too, and the 
kind words as I almost broke down : ‘ Oh ! wdiat a silly boy. You 
can come and see me again next spring ; and anyhow life is only a 
dream. You will meet me in the after-world with Shelley—and I 
hope not with Byron,’ she added, with her humorous smile. ‘ Come, 
kiss me, and say good-bye like a man. No, not good-bye, au revoir. 
Au revoir, dear, in this world or the next. I am sure it is only au 
revoir. Meantime you must forget all about me.’ 

‘ I sliall never forget, madame,’ I replied, with a choking in the 
throat as I kissed those lips which had been kissed by Byron and by 
Shelley. And I never shall. But that spring-time never came, and I 
am waiting for the after-w’orld ; for soon after that dear lady passed 

To where beyond those voices there I.s peace. 


William Ghaham. 
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OUR DISASTROUS CATHEDRAL SYSTEM 


It is more than fifty years since Charles James Blomfield, Bishop of 
London, one of the most faithful and zealous of the many noble- 
minded men who have adorned that distinguished See, grieved in his 
inmost soul by the spiritual destitution in his own vast diocese and 
throughout the length and breadth of England and W’ales, set him¬ 
self resolutely to the task of devising means for its relief. The 
population of the country had increased at a prodigious rate since 
the conclusion of the great war in the second decade of the century; 
the tendency to the concentration of vast masses in the large manu¬ 
facturing towns and in the metropolis, which is so strongly cha¬ 
racteristic of our own times, had already declared itself; increased 
facilities of communication had given a stimulus to active develop¬ 
ment in every branch of commercial enterprise, and ‘ Progress ’ had 
become the watchword of the national life. The national-Church 
was not insensible to the quickened jmlses of the national life. The 
painful apathy and coldness of the eighteenth century had been 
already shalcen off; the quiet discharge of easy and tranquil duties 
had in numberless cases given place to arduous work and zealous 
effort. More frequent services ; house-to-house visitation ; parochial 
organisations for the relief of distress; above all, perhaps, the 
education of the families of the poor: these good agencies had been 
brought to bear, in many a parish, upon thousands, nominally 
children of the Church, but hitherto strangers to her ministrations. 
But in every direction these efforts were thwarted and hindered by 
the inadequacy of the old endowments of the Church to meet the 
changed conditions of modern life. 

The Bishop himself was a type and exemplar of the activity 
which he enjoined upon others. Great intellectual power was 
united, in his case, with vast administrative ability, and with a 
courage not easily daunted by opposition. In early life he had given 
proof of the possession of this latter valuable fjuality, and he needed 
it in no ordinary degree when, in looking anxiously around him for 
the means, so sorely needed, of founding new parochial districts and 
of planting new missions among the heathen of the manufacturing 
towns, he cast his eyes upon the cathedral and collegiate churches. 

It is, happily, no part of our present duty or purpose to describe 
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the condition in which he found those ancient and venerable founda¬ 
tions. We say happily, for the retrospect would not be cheering. 
Our concern with English cathedrals is entirely with the present, 
not with the past. It is as Bishop Blomfield left them, not as he 
found them, that we are now concerned. If we have any readers 
who desire to investigate the case as presented against the capitular 
bodies, they may be referred to the parliamentary debates and 
formal returns of the period, which are easily accessible; and they 
will be amply rej)aid if they turn from these to the case for the 
('hapters, set fortli with charming wit and inimitable literary ability 
by Sydney Smith, Canon of »St. Paul’s, in three letters to Archdeacon 
Singleton, published in his collected works, 3 vols. 8vo. 1839. 
Enough if we state here that a vicious system of leases for lives, 
with tines on renewal, inherited from the past, had given birth to 
deplorable evils in connection with the capitular estates. Around 
the magnificent buildings, raised in ages of faith, and in the quiet 
precincts, once the abode of a monastic, or, at least, celibate clergy, 
there had sprung up indolence, luxury, selfishness, greed. These 
are hard words ! We would gladly soften them. We turn from the 
picture with a sense of relief. 

It is ])robable, however, tiiat the Bishop would have left the 
cajulular bodies unmolested if he had not seen a mine of wealth, or 
quarry of valuable materials, opened up before him by large subtrac¬ 
tions from their revenues. He calculated that a sum of 300,000/. per 
annum might be ultimately obtained from this source for the 
augmentation of small livings and the formation of new parochial 
districts. But it was clear that this result could only be attained by 
extensive reductions in the personnel of each catliedral; and in the 
(‘lid—for we must not allow ourselves to dwell on details—a scheme 
was sanctioned by legislative enactjuent which applied a standard of 
uniformity to all tliese ancient churches, and placed them upon a 
common level as to tlu* number of statutable members and the 
revi'iiue or stipend of each. But room was left for modifications of 
this general scln'ine, and the cathedrals, as we now see them, still 
present sexeral or many inter(*sl iiig differences or contrasts, while 
preserving the strong family likeness which the Act of P.'irliament 
impressed u])on them. 

We shall refer to t his Act in the following pages as Blomfield’s 
Act. He was not, indeed, soh'ly responsible for it. By the force of 
his character, by the singleness of his aims, he had carried with him 
into the lists the titular luvad of the Church, his own ecclesiastical 
superior. Archbishop llowley, whose mild and gentle disposition 
recoiled from contests of every kind. But the Bishop was the author 
of the Act; and if some benefits liave accrued to the Church at large 
through its agency, it is but justice to his memory that his name 
.should be associated with it. 
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The cathedrals of ancient foundation affected by the Act were 
twenty-five in number, and it is of these that we now write, omitting 
all reference to those of new Sees founded or restored in our own day, 
or of collegiate churches of ancient foundation unconnected witlr 
episcopal Sees. Of these twenty-five cathedrals, thirteen, including 
those of the four Welsh Sees, were of the foundation styled the ‘Old; ’ 
they had never been connected with monastic bodies, and had always- 
been served by secular priests. Of this main feature several or all of 
them retained interesting traces. 3'he other twelve were of the 
‘ New Foundation ;' this term might be misunderstood to mean that 
they were of modern origin ; but Durham, Ely, Kochester, Winchester 
—all of them, in truth—had histories extending back over many 
centuries. They were ‘ new,’ only becaiise their constitution had 
been altered on the suppression of the monasteries to which they had 
been attached. They, also, like the cathedrals of the Old Foundation, 
retained many interesting traces of the period when the abbot, the 
prior, and the brethren, with their retinue of servants and dependents, 
inhabited the conventual buildings clustered around the grand churches, 
and which serve now as residences for canons and their families. 

Bishop Blomfield’s Act did not—could not—obliterate these dis¬ 
tinctions between Old and New; but it aimed at introducing a level 
uniformity of constitution and management before unknown. The 
form of government known as that of a ‘ Dean and Chapter ’ was, 
indeed, by no means a modern creation ; but the Act abolished dis¬ 
tinctions in the administration of that form of government, which had 
long existed among the twenty-five cathedrals, and this, apparently, 
for the sake of mere conformity to an arbitrary rule or pattern. A 
dean, practically resident all the year; four canons, each of them 
resident during three consecutive months; this was the govern¬ 
ing body which, under the old designation of ‘ Dean and Chapter,’ 
the Bishop proposed to in.stal in each cathedral. The desire for 
uniformity was carried so far that a fourth canonry was created at 
Bt. Paul’s and at Lincoln, which had hitherto possessed only three, 
namely, those held by the three dignitaries precentor, chancellor, 
and treasurer. On the other hand, Worcester, which had had ten 
canons, lost six of them; Ely, which had had eight, together with 
Durham and Oxford, was allowed to retain six, these three cathedrals 
being connected with universities ; Canterbury and Exeter' were left 
with six ; Winchester with five. In each and every instance tempo¬ 
rary residence only—that is, residence officially as canon for three- 
months, or less, as the case might be—was required from the occuimnts 
of the stalls. In some of the cathedrals, notably at York, Chester, 
and Eipon, only one house of residence was provided for the canon. 
During nine months of each year, therefore, it was assumed that three- 
of the four canons in rotjition would be absent from the precincts of 
those churches. 
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Perhaps it is unnecessary to add that to each cathedral a staff of 
non-capitular clergy, styled minor canons, or priest vicars, was 
assigned. By the theory of the cathedral system, the minor canons 
are \ ersed in the practice of church music, and are charged with the 
duty of sustaining the i)riest's part in the daily services throughout 
the year according to the ancient ecclesiastical modes. In the 
cathedrals of the New I'oundation one of these is precentor, and has 
•considerable powers entrusted to him by the statutes. Below the 
minor canons, again, were ranked lay-singers—in the provincial cities 
generally tradesmen—with ten or twelve little boys, completing the 
vocal choir under the musical presidency of an organist. 

More than fifty years, as we have said, liav(‘ elapsed since the 
passing of Blomfield’s Act. Not a single member, we suppose, of 
those capitular bodies, whose interests were so largely affected by its 
provisions, now survives. Even the youngest chorister, who heard 
the great changes discussed by his betters, is now a grey-headed man. 
The time has come, then, when we are fairly entitled to enquire into 
the results of the working of t he Act. Have those results been happy, 
we may ask, (1) as regards the cathedrals themselves; (2) as it 
affects the Sees to which they are attached ; (3) wdth reference to the 
inhabitants of the cities in which they are situated, and of which the 
glorious buildings form the chief ornament ? Or, to reverse the en¬ 
quiry, we may ask, Is a new measure of reform demanded by the 
exigencies of our own times ? ])o we need a n-adjustment of the 

constitution which has had a trial of half a century ? Is the Church 
perceptibly and unquestionably strengthened and fortified, or is she 
dangerously exposed to attack, under the conditions in which she 
finds herself placed by Blomfield’s Act ? 

We doubt if these questions can bo profit ably discussed exce])t by 
those who have had practical experience of the working of the Act. 
Having ourselves spent the best years of a lifetime in the service of 
-one of the noblest of the English cathedrals, we shall not be charged, 
we trust, w'ith presumption, if we approach the subject w'ith confidence. 
The essential feature of the Act is that it establishes, or confirms, or 
leaves unaltereil, a particular form of government -namely, the form 
known as that of a Dean and Chapter. Under the new provisions 
made, or the ancient usages sanctioned by the Act-, this form of 
government, ancient in its origin, has had fifty more years of trial 
under modified conditions. Belying upon an experience extending 
•over two-thirds of that period, we must express the strong conviction 
that the results of this form of government have been disappointing, 
if not disastrous. That they have not been welcome and happy would 
seem evident from the fiict that two Eoyal Commissions have been 
■issued since the passing of the Act, one in 1802, the other in 1879 ; 
both of them directed to its amendment, or, let us say more accu¬ 
rately, to the devising of remedies for evils which 1 he Act left unre- 
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dressed. The Commissioners, ' in both instances, presented able 
Reports, accompanied by a vast mass of correspondence; the Imlky 
folio volumes which contain these documents may be found in any 
good library. The unfavourable view which we are constrained to 
take of the present constitution of English cathedrals is supported by 
an overwhelming concurrence of testimony brought together in these 
collections. Among many hundreds of letters, it is difficult to find 
even one couched in terms implying contentment with the existing 
state of things. A series of pamphlets followed, some of them bearing 
names justly honoured upon their title-pages; to the best of our 
knowledge and belief, not one of these writers undertook the defence 
of the cathedral system as established by the Act; all of them, so far 
as they fell under our notice, propounded schemes for constitutions 
differing from, and inconsistent with, the provisions made by Bishop 
Blomfield. Disappointing, if not disastrous, we say, the results of 
the Act have proved to be. 

1. As regards the cathedral bodies themselves, we are very sen¬ 
sible of the difficulty and delicacy of the task which we have imposed 
upon ourselves in undertaking to advance arguments in support of 
our contention that the cathedrals do not prosper under their present 
form of government. Perhaps a familiar comparison may smooth the 
way to a clear understanding of the view which we take of the matter. 
For our present purpose there is no glaring absurdity in comparing 
the dean in any cathedral to the Pfemierin a Cabinet; the canon-in- 
residence to a Secretary of State. Or, we may see in the dean a great 
merchant or banker; in the canon a partner in the firm. Or, once 
again, our dean is colonel of a regiment on duty, or captain in com¬ 
mand of a ship of war in commission; the canon is major or first 
lieutenant. In any of these cases, what reception would be given to 
a proposal that the second in command, the Home Secretary, the 
working partner, the major, the lieutenant, should hold office for 
three months in each year, and should be succeeded at the end of 
his quarter’s term of authority by another Secretary of State, another 
managing partner, another major, another first lieutenant? And 
what if each of these gentlemen, by the hypothesis, w'ere under no 
pledge to carry out to the letter the policy of his predecessor, or even 
that of his titular head ? 

Will it be said that we are endeavouring to arrive at a- reductio 
ad ahswrdum by comparisons savouring of grotesque impossibility ? 
Well, then, let us suppose that the dean is rector or vicar of a 
parish—of any parish, we care not what its size or character. What 
would be the state of things in that parish if the rector had at his 
elbow, all the year round, one of four reverend gentlemen, succeeding 
each other in quarterly rotation, claiming, and entitled to claim, a 
voice in the management of all ])arochial concerns, yet often notori¬ 
ously opposed to the rector in matters theological or administrative ? 
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And how would it be in that parish if no change in its machineiy 
could be made without the consent of these gentlemen, who must be 
summoned from' their homes, often distant, to deliberate upon the 
appointment of a schoolmaster, or a sexton, or upon the purchase of 
new hymn books, or the binding of old ones, and among whom the 
rector is only ‘primus inter pares? Vet there is no approach to 
caricature in this slight pen-and-ink sketch of the governing body 
of an English cathedral. The dean may be an active and able man 
in the prime of life, an eloquent preacher, eminently successful as a 
parish priest; such a dean is simply hampered and trammeled by 
the cumbrous machinery of the Chapter. lie longs for the indepen¬ 
dence which he enjoyed in his parish church, before he had greatness 
thrust upon him; very possibly he had under him a staff of three or 
four curates, and a choral service was kept up ■with energy and suc¬ 
cess. What more is required—these are some of his thoughts—in 
the cathedral ? Why the very costly encumbrance of a Chapter ? 
The dean as rector, the minor canons as his curates, the organist and 
choir ready to hand without effort or anxiety- -what further provision 
is needed? It is well when such an active and capable dean is not 
temi)tedto expend his energies upon services and ministrations other 
than those of the cathedral type, and even out of harmony with it. 
The case is still worse when the dean’s stall is not thus filled. Eor 
then the permanent working staff must take their orders from each 
of four or more masters, not one of whom has any special qualification 
for dealing wdth questions which* must inevitably come before him in 
the government of the collegiate body. 

We suppose it will be universally admitted that the maintenance 
of musical services of a high order of artistic excellence is in the very 
fore-front of the duties imposed upon the Chapters. The general 
public may be forgiven if they see in this the very raison d’etre of 
the cathedrals, and if they fail to perceive any other. They do not 
stop to consider the real character of those services. Amongst our 
readers, however, we cannot doubt that there are some, or many, who do 
not need to be reminded that the cathedral is the one single church 
in each diocese in which pure worship may be placed above edifica¬ 
tion. We mean by this that it is the one church in a whole diocese 
in which the humble and devout consecration of art may be ranked 
above the satisfying of spiritual needs ; it is the one church in which 
the edifying or gratifying of a congregation, or of a few persons 
within it, may be, and must be, regarded as quite secondary to that 
higher, nobler, purer, less selfish thing. Praise or Adoration. Con¬ 
gregational singing, for instance, most properly encouraged and pro¬ 
moted in parish churches, has no place whatever in tlie statutable 
services of a cathedral. It might reasonably be assumed that this . 
most important matter would be left in the hands of competent 
musicians, clerical and lay, who should be secured from capricious 
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interference by persons unskilled in music. But is it so ? On the 
contrary, every minor canon, every organist, every lay-clerk, is aware 
that in his cathedral the high view of the musical services just 
enunciated is not held by all the members of the governing body. 
‘ Very many church dignitaries,’ writes Dr. S. S. Wesley to the com¬ 
missioners of 1852, ‘disparage a musical worship, have no taste for 
art or sympathy with artists, and never lake their own official part 
in that worship without injury to the general effect.’ Absence of 
musical skill or training is not held to be any disqualification for 
interference in the management of the choir, in the choice of music, 
in the election of singers, even in the admission of boys as proba¬ 
tioners. A strange paradox, indeed, is sometimes put forward which 
founds a special claim for acumen in musical criticism upon absolute 
ignorance of the science. With this it is difficult to deal gravely. 

Some of the canons are in favour of shortening and simplifying 
the choral music; because metrical hymns have an acknowle<lged 
value and often real charm, they would substitute them as frequently 
as possible for anthems ; because they themselves listen without 
interest, and even with w^eariness, to elaborate settings of the Can¬ 
ticles, they would have chants in their place. During these residences 
impatience is shown of the musical settings of tlie Communion 
Service, often the highest efforts of gifted composers: plain recita¬ 
tion is preferred as more edifying. The attempt of a Dean of Bristol 
to suppress the intonation of the prayers will be remembered by a 
few elderly readers. It was defeated by the energy and courage of a 
minor canon, backed by a strong expression of public opinion in the 
city. 

In order to gratify personal taste, or to meet a supposed popular 
demand, under the rule of another canon, the grave ecclesiastical 
music which befits the place is often thrust aside in ffivour of 
selections from the oratorios, adaptations from semi-secular works, 
sacred songs written for great soprano singers, never meant for the 
pretty childish voices of boys, and performances of music, instru¬ 
mental and vocal, scarcely to be distinguished from concerts, have been 
introduced in some of the cathedrals, apparently without a thought 
of worship, unless it be that of a beautiful art and of its gifted sons. 
We could easily add to these very slight and hasty sketchi's ; their 
general truthfulness will not be denied by any unprejudiced....reader 
conversant with the inner life of an English cathedral; and we cannot 
doubt at all that if the non-capitular members of all the cathedrals 
could be assembled in a Temi)le of d’ruth, they would give but, one 
reply to the question with which we began : they would say with one 
voice, ‘ The form of government under which we live is a failure.’ 

2. The grand old church dt^ives its very name from the Bishop’s 
cathedra, or chair. The stately towers and daring vaults themselves 
were raised by successive bishops during the centuries which inter- 
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vened between the Norman Conquest and the Reformation. But if 
we could assemble my lords the bishops of the present day; if—again 
in the Temple of Truth—the cool judgment of each could be pro¬ 
nounced and recorded, who can doubt that it would be, and must be, 
unfavourable to the present constitution of their cathedrals ? It is 
true that in most of them the appointment of the canons rests with 
the bishop himself. But this privilege, though it enables him to 
reward an examining chaplain or to gratify a personal friend, confers 
on him no power w'hatever of interference in the j)roceedings of the 
Dean and Chapter. In many cases he is not entitled even to preach 
as of right. To readers unfamiliar with the subject this may seem 
almost incredible. Again, it is true that he is visitor of the collegiate 
body, and in that dignified capacity may rebuke and correct any 
glaring infringement of statut(*s, or may revise, and possil)ly reverse, 
any judgment which may be made the subject of formal comidaint 
by non-capitular members. But it is not this rarely-exercised juris¬ 
diction which can supply a con-ective to the abnormal and unhealthy 
ind('])('ndence—nay, we even say, defiance—of episco})al authority 
within the cathedral church which is characteristic of every Chapter 
in England. Such a state of things is unknown elsewhere. 
Throughout the Cont inent of Europe, and in every diocese of America, 
the bisho]) or archbishop is supreme in his cathedral church. ‘ The 
Relation of the Cathedral to the Diocese ’ was proposed as a subject 
for grave discussion at a diocesan conference, and was referred to a 
committee of eminent persons, in the summer of 1879, by the late 
Bishop Woodford, of Ely, whose dissatisfaction with existing con¬ 
ditions had long be(‘n well known. A flight of pamj^hlets was the 
only result of this step. Another distinguished bishoj), who had 
himself been a dean, and who was one of the commissioners of 1879, 
the late Bishop Harvey Goodwin, broke boldly through the authorised 
system by requiring permanent residence from those whom he 
ai)pointed canons of Carlisle. He could have given no stronger proof 
of the dislike which he entertained for the arrangement as to the 
residence of canons made or sanctioned by Blomfield’s Act, and of 
which he had had ampli' experience. 

If is sometimes urged that the Cha])t('r is, or may be, or ought to 
be, ‘ the Council of the Bisho]).’ We are not aware that in any 
English diocese the Chapter has been thus utilised. 

3. Let us summon into our witness-box two or three representa¬ 
tive laymen from each of the twenty-five cathedral cities with which 
alone we are concerned. ‘ How say you, gentlemen, is your noble 
cathedral a blessing to your town for which you are all thankful ? 

Compelled to answer truly by the magic spell which we assume to 
be cast over them, they sorrowfully utter the shortest of negatives. 

‘Well, how is this?’ Let us try to report and compress the 
evidence of our citizen witnesses. 

‘ Our town,’ say they, ‘ contains half a dozen parishes, having 
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each its vicar, and, generally, its cunite. Not one of these paHshes 
yields on income of two hundred pounds a year to its incumbent, 
and there are no wealthy bay inhabitants to whom he can look for 
considerable pecuniary help in maintaining the parochial organisa¬ 
tions. Everything is kept down and cramped for lack of money. 
Yet, side by side with this lamentable poverty—there is no other 
name for it—the townsfolk have the spectacle before their eyes of 
four or more clergymen each in receipt of an income ranging in 
amount ffom twice to five times that of the hard-working vicar, ahd 
this as remuneration for three months’ discharge of easy and pleasant 
duties.’ 

‘ But these gentlemen subscribe towards your local charities and 
good works ? ’ 

‘ Yes, they subscribe.’ 

‘ 'J'he Chapter, in its corporate capacity, does it not respond liber¬ 
ally to appeals made to it by the town clergy ? ’ 

‘ Well, it generally responds, (^uite as often it refers us to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Not seldom we are met by complaints 
of diminished capitular revenues. And, whatever the answer, still 
the fact rankles in the minds of the citizens that the greater part, or 
a large part, of four or more considerable incomes, derived from 
Church property, is withdrawn from the city and is spent elsewhere.’ 

Is this all ? Nay, we have scarcely begun, and we must not cross- 
examine our lay witnesses further. Kesuming our own responsi¬ 
bility, we have to declare that the modern English cathedral, so far 
from promoting the highest interests of the citizens, i.s too often a 
positive hindrance to them. Let it be noted that it has no parochial 
district attached to it; outside its own narrow precincts it is en¬ 
trusted with no cure of souls. Hence it follows that not one of its 
clergy, when he ascends the pjulpit, sees before him a congregation of 
the faithful committed to his charge. He sees before him a congre¬ 
gation—often numerous—drawn thither by the indescribable charm 
of the grand building, by the beauty of the choral music, perchance 
by his own reputation as a preacher. The link of tender personal 
sympathy which unites the parish vicar to his hearers is entirely 
wanting; and those who listen to the canon’s sermon are part of the 
flock of that parish vicar; their rightful places arc in their parish 
church. It is within our own knowledge that this grave consideration 
presses heavily on the minds of many cathedral preachers. It is 
true, no doubt, that every cathedral has a congiegation of its own, 
composed of persons who have formed the habit of attending its 
orderly services, and who go nowhere else. But these churchmen 
and churchwomen are conscious of no pastoral relation with the 
preacher who will address them during three months or less, and who 
will then be succeeded by another. And the very serious consequence 
of this is, that a considerable number, perhaps some hundreds of 
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men, women, and children in each cathedral city, are, as it w6re, un*- 
attached and removed from those gentle and tender influences which 
can only be maintained between the parish priest and his flock. 
Many, perhaps most, of the cathedrals have added of late years an 
evening service on Sundays to the two or three which were previously 
maintained in obedience to their statutes. This evening service is 
generally described as a ‘ great success.’ That is to say, the nave of 
the vast church is nearly filled by a crowd drawn from the parishes of 
the city. The metrical hymns are hearty and charming, led on by a 
voluntary choir. This voluntary choir, however, attracts and absorbs 
the greater part of the young men, young women, and boys who 
would otherwise do their duty by singing the hymns and chants in 
their parish churclies. 

Who can wonder if a strong feeling of antagonism springs up in 
the minds of the parochial clergy and of their lay supporters and 
assistants when they see their parish church half-filled, or nearly 
empty, at their evening service, once popular and hearty? A well- 
known hon. canon of ’\’ork has given expression to this very pardon¬ 
able state of mind in a temperate letter to the Cathedral Commis¬ 
sioners of 1879. He resigned his benefice in the city of York, and 
withdrew to a country cure under a sense of defeat and disappoint¬ 
ment arising from no other source than this. 

But it is time that we hasten on to the conclusion of our remarks. 
If our readers have honoured us with their attention thus far, they 
will not have failed to notice that our indictment and condemnation 
of the cathedral system as left by Blomfield’s Act turns chiefly upon 
three points—namely, (1) the rotatory residence of canons ; (2) the 
anomalous position of the bishop; (3) the absence of pastoral rela¬ 
tions. To these three defects or failings, operating for the last fifty 
years, we mainly attribute the painful but unquestionable fact that 
the cathedrals do not command the affection and respect of church¬ 
men at large, many of whom, after hoping for better things, and 
watching anxiously the proceedings of two commissions, have come 
to the conclusion that these ancient foundations have ceased to do 
useful work for the Church, and that they are, in truth, the weakest 
and most vulnerable point in her system, inviting attack by her 
enemies and indefensible by her sons. The numerous writers of 
pami'fhlets on this wide and many-sided subject have offered for con¬ 
sideration various schemes for the reconstruction of the collegiate 
bodies, most of them involving the necessity of new legislation, with 
the inevitable consequence of discussion in a House of Commons 
containing many enemies of the Church. For our own part, we pro- 
2 )ose, with humility and diffidence, to sketch the outline of a plan 
which might be found practicable with a minimum of legislative 
interferenc’e; which might be brought into operation gradually, and 
without immediate derangement of existing machinery; a plan which 
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would leave undistiirbed all that is venerable on the score of anti¬ 
quity, while it would bring ancient dignities and usages into closer 
consonance with modem needs. 

The plan is directed to the correction of the three defects or 
failings to which allusion has just been made. We present it for 
dispassionate consideration. 

To every cathedral we would attach a parochial cure, of which 
the dean should be rector. It is not of the essence of our plan that 
this cure or pari.sh should lie immediately around the great church ; 
in populous cities it would naturally be cho.sen with a view to the 
relief of one or more of the poorest and most crowded districts of the 
place ; in a very few cases it would perhaps embrace the greater pai-t 
of the small town dignified by the title of city. The dean-rcctor 
would be assisted in the various duties of this cure by all the other 
clergy, and it .will appear, as we proceed, that we desire to provide a 
field of busy work for a numerous staff, including young deacons, 
newly ordained, lie will be assisted, we say, by all the clergy. It 
follows from this that residence by rotation will be entirely abolished 
under our scheme. Hut the phrase ‘ all the clergy ’ must be under¬ 
stood as not including certain professors at Dmliam, Ely, and Oxford, 
and certain archdeacons and heads of colleges elsewhere, whose official 
incomes are guaranteed to them by the existing Act. With the 
special arrangements excluding them from tlie oj^eration of our new 
system, we need not now concern ourselves. All the clergy, these 
alone excej)tcd, will assist the dean-rector, and act under his orders. 
Another consequence at once, therefore, becomes manifest to every 
reader. We alter entirely the stdius of the canon. Hitherto he 
has himself been a rector; under our scheme he might be more pro¬ 
perly described as a curate. We mean by this that the dignified 
personage now known as a canon, holding one of the ‘prizes of the 
Church,’ and holiling it, moreover, as a general rule, in plurality with 
some other appointment of value and dignity, would have no place in 
our cathedral of the future. We would give the name of canon to 
each of four or more })riests, who would share with the dean, under 
his direction, as in a well-ordered parish church, the whole of the 
duties, collegiate and parochial, attached to his office. Every one of 
them must be able to chant the Divine Offices, with the inflections 
and cadences of the ancient use of the Church. One of thejn, at 
least, must be xvell versed in the literature and practice of Church 
music : he should retain the old title of precentor. The stipends of 
these new canons, while affording a fair ‘living’ or maintenance, 
should not be such as to constitute a ‘prize; ’ and retirement at a 
certain age upon a modest pension should be coinpidsory. With 
.these canons we would associate at least an equal number of young 
men, some of them deacons, whose position would not differ from 
that of stipendiary curates. Hut all must chant the choral offices 
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■with correctness and propriety; all must give a high place to the 
Church music among the studies and occupations of their daily life ; 
the collegiate services, adorned with music of the highest order ; the 
parochial services of a simpler or congregational character; all these, 
whether held in the cathedral or in humbler churches, must be under 
their care and dependent on their constant presence and cheerful 
co-operation. 

Our cathedral would be no abode of luxurious ease or dignified 
leisure; that unlovely thing, the well-endowed sinecure, would dis¬ 
appear from its precincts ; the reproach of secularity, often justly 
levelled against the collegiate clergy, would have no foundation; 
it would be a hive of busy and active workers; a training school 
for future parish ]^)riests, who would carry with them into country 
cures the experience gained under the eye of their bishop in 
the cathedral parish, and who would cherish a life-long recollection 
of happy hours spent in hearty work, and of cheering services of 
jiraise within the walls of the grand old ininster. And if—as we 
should greatly desire—if the lay department of the choral body were 
made to undergo a transformation similar, or analogous, to that of 
the clerical staff; if four or six principal singers were supported by a 
chorus of twelve or more young men, students of theology and 
candidates for holy orders, some of them, jierhaps, assistant-masters 
in the scliools maintained by the cathedral, all of them heartily 
loving the choral service for its own sake, and finding their highest 
pleasure, in remlering it with grandeur and beauty, we should soon 
cease to hear, as we now too often do. of the listlcssness and insuffi¬ 
ciency of some cathedral choirs. The cathedral, in its re-juve- 
nescence, would become a model to all the churches of the diocese. 

We have but a few words to add. In one English cathedral only, 
that of tlie newly const ilaited see of Truro, the two great offices of 
bishop and dean are united. We must express our conviction that a 
similar union in many or most of the other cathedrals would have- 
the best results. If some obvious existing objections to this are 
held to be insuperable, we should be glad to leave the ajipointment 
or nomination of the dean in the hands of the bishop, as in the four 
ancient cathedrals of Wales. If even this is beyond attainment, we 
must express our hope that, under the new state of things which we 
have endeavoured to exjilain, the supreme authority of the bishop 
within the cathedral church, and over the collegiate services and all 
persons engaged in them, would be recognised and acknowledged by 
general consent, and would be affirmed by some form of declaration, 
binding upon every member of the collegiate body. The cathedral, 
in our judgment, should be the church of the bishoj^; and any 
changes which tend to give it this character, even if tiiey fall far’ 
short of our scheme, would have our heartiest advocacy. 

W. E. Diciisox. 
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ARCHANGEL LESLIE OF SCOTLAND : 

A SEQUEL 


The truly Adrnimhle and Aslomshing Life of Archaiigel Leslie 
which Mr. Cunninghame Graham has so well sketched in a roeent 
number of this Eeview deserves even more than the attention he has 
given to it. It does not merely appear as the biography of a Scottish 
nobleman of great wealth anil brilliant gifts, who for conscience 
sake abandoned the religion of his parents and all worldly prospects 
to embrace the hard life of a Capuchin missionary, but it is a narra¬ 
tive full of the most romantic adventures, cruel persecutions, heroic 
virtues, and hair-bveailth escapes. It puri)orts, moreover, to come to 
us on the authority of an Italian ]»relate of high reputation. John 
Baj)tist Rinuccini, Archbisho]) of Fermo, known in this country as 
the Apostolic Nuncio sent into Ireland in the troublous tijiies of 
1045-50. 

The ])ious archbishop wrote, it seems, with the express purpose of 
exhibiting before an unbelieving world a model of Catholic heroism; 
and he made the good projiliecy that his little book would take wings 
and fly into all corners of the world. Mr. Cunninghame Crraham 
refers to a ■ wealth of editions ’ of this book, and sjtecifies five. But 
in fact nine times that numbcT are known. Eighteen editions have 
been issued in Italy alone—at Macerata. Cremona, Bologna, Milan, 
Ceiiice, Brescia, Florence, Modena, and Eome. French versions have 
appeared at Baris. Kouen, Mons, and Lille; Spanish versions at 
Madrid, Portuguese at Lisbon, Dutch or Flemish at Bruges, Ghent, 
and Antwerp, and German at Costanz and Bregi'uz—not to speak of 
a nujuber of abridgments and summaries in Biographical Dictionaries 
and Bibliothecae Scvipturaia. Tlie last flight of this ‘ true history ’ 

, . . ‘replete with holy exam])les and sweet lessons ofpiety’was across 
* the Atlantic in 18G4, when it aiipeared at Philadidphia under the 
title of Count Leslie, or the Triunqth of Filial Fiety. 

Mr. Graham, in his rapid sketch of Father Archangel’s singular 
career, lets drop here and there souk; suspicions as to ‘the absolute 
truthfulness of the compiler. I"et, on the whole, certain indications 
scattered throughout the book convince him that the Capuchin was 
a simple-minded, honest fellow, doing what he thought his duty at 
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all hazards.’ Mr. G raham adds, ‘ Though Padre Ajofrin never quotes a 
single word Archangel says, I fancy I can see him just as plainly as 
if in modern fashion he had spoken pages and never done a thing worth 
doing; ’ and he ends his article echoing the words of the Spanish 
biographer, Pretiosa in conspectu Domini mors sanctorum Ejus. 
I also fancy I can see Archangel plainly—but rather speaking 
pages of blarney and imposture, quite in modern fashion, and 
doing little ; and I have made bold elsewhere * to conclude a paper 
on the same subject with the comment, Magnwn est mendacium et 
prcevalet. 

In order then to present Archangel from this other point of 
view, with as little rejjetition as possible, I j^urpose to tell the story 
of Kinuccini’.s book, liahent suafata lihelli. Mr. Graham has, as a 
biographer, related the stirring adventures of his hero. My more 
humble and prosaic task will be rather that of the bibliographer—to 
<liscover the sources and to trace the growth and fortunes of a 
fiction in print. It is, 1 think, a curious piece of literary history, and 
not without instruction. 

First, how'ever, a few words must be said of the man, George 
Leslie, as he is made loiown to us by authentic documents. He was 
the son of .Tames Leslie of Peterstone and Jane Wood (SeLvia in the 
foreign narratives), and was born in or near Aberdeen. On the death 
of James his widow married another Leslie, laird of Belcairn. In 
1()()8 George entered the Scots College at liome, and afterwards, 
becoming a Capuchin friar, was sent as Father Archangel upon the 
Scottish mission in 1023. He seems to have had remarkable fluency 
of speech, a lively imagination, inordinate vanity, and plausible 
manners. His parents, both Protestants, appear to have been in 
comparatively poor circumstances. Archangel wTote a few tracts 
which are no longer extant, and made several converts among noble 
families, which gave him a reputation for zeal and controversial skill. 
Charges were, however, brought against him of levity of conduct 
unbecoming a religious, and he wns summoned by Propaganda to 
give an account of himself. On his way to Rome through Paris 
(June 1(530) he wrote a letter to his patron, Colonel Sempill, who 
represented the interests of Scottish Catholics in t>pain. From this 
letter, querulous, boastful, and by no means savouring of sanctity, it 
appears that Archangel was in receipt of a pension from the Colonel, 
.and he now begs from him further assistance to p.ay the cost of some 
books he intended to print. At Rome he was triumphantly acquitted 
of the charges brought against him and was made guardian of a 
convent of his order at Monte Georgio, where he first made the 
acquaintance of his fervent admirer the Archbishop of FVrino. This 
was in IG31. From Monte Georgio he was transferred to Ripa* 
Transone, and shortly afterwards sent into Scotland again. Of this 

' Scottish Bevierv, vol. xviii. p. 77. 
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second mission tliere is no authentic record. He died in 1637 and 
was buried, not on the borders of England under the mysterious 
circumstances recorded in the legend, but, as we learn from the letter 
of a .Jesuit who knew him, ‘ he died in his mother’s poor house just 
over the river Dee and was buried in an old ruinous church on 
the way betwixt that and Kanakyle or Hunthall.’ 

How then did this man come to be known throughout Europe as 
the Count Leslie, half-brother of the Baron de Torry, residing in 
]\lonymusk House, the mansion of his mother the Countess, and 
having the use of her great wealth ? How did he come to be pro¬ 
claimed by holy bishops, provincials, and learned biographers as ‘ the 
most illustrious personage that Scotland has produced,’ ‘ a veritable 
pole-star arisen in this our age of the soul’s night,’ ‘ a spectacle 
to all Europe,’ and truly ‘ a saint if anyone could be canonised by 
the popular voice ? ’ 

It has not been hitherto observed by bibliographers or critics 
that the Life in the fuller shaj)e in which it has been narrated by 
various compilers for the last two centuries (or, say, since 1680) is 
derived from three—or, if we are to include its most recent develop¬ 
ment, from four—different sources : and tbese need to be carefully 
discriminated. 

The earlied editions, in Italian, French, Spanish, and Portuguese 
(1644-1660)—all of them now somewhat rare- contain simply the 
original narrative of Einuccini, and this is based exclusively upon 
information given by word of mouth to the Archbishop by Leslie 
himself. Einuccini may have been rhetorical, sentimental, and 
credulous, but there is no reason to doubt his honesty or the fidelity 
of his report. 

We have a pretty picture of the scene in the garden of the Capu¬ 
chin convent at Eipa Transone, where the legend had its birth. The 
Archbishop, seated on a rustic bench, with his friend Vagnozzo Pica, 
superior of the Oratory, listened with rapturous attention to the 
unfolding of the tale. Einuccini held the hand of Father Pica on 
the one side and the Capuchin’s on the other. 

Tlio servant of God (he writes), after a little prelude full of religious modesty, 
began to narrate Ids life, lie spoke of liis father’s testament, the inheritance that 
had been bequoallu'd to him, of bis journey to Paris, the beginning.s of liisjjonver- 
sion and the consequent displeasure of his tutor and motlier,the threats and cruel¬ 
ties to which they subjc'cted him, and how, finally, he was deprived of his property 
and abandoned by his parents. He continued his discourse by a narrative of his 
journey to Piome and bis vocation to the religious life ; and then paused awhile to 
speak of the happiness he cjijoyed when lie obtained, through the kindness of the 
Pope, pormi.ssioti to (>nter among the Capuchins. Father Pica expressed only 
admiration at these triumphs, but was beginning to foretell some great disgrace to 
the mother, when Archangel with a smile said, ‘ Allow me to continue my narra¬ 
tive.’ He told of all the anger and distress of the mother after she had sent her 
other son into Italy, and described at length the conversion of his brother, I was 
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tUe first to slied tears, and Father Pica, putting aside all the bittornevss he had con¬ 
ceived against the motlicr, could not refrain from weeijing. But the Father Arch¬ 
angel, resuming his natural gaiety, &c. 

The narrative was thus fref}uently interrupted by the sobs and 
sighs of the listeners. ‘ Seeing we were both touched with tender¬ 
ness, he gave us time,’ says the Archbishop; and as Archangel had 
said little of his mother’s life after her conversion, he was eagerly 
asked, ‘ Did she persevere ? Have you news of her ? ’ The temptation 
to the Scotsman here seems irresistible. He again gained a little 
time, and related the incidents which finally determined the Arch¬ 
bishop to commit the history to writing. He told how his mother’s 
estates were confiscated, and how she was reduced to earn a miserable 
livelihood by needlework in a poor cottage; how he, in Paris, using 
his influence with the French Court, had obtained letters to the 
King of England, who restored her to her house and lands; how, 
meanwhile, moved by filial compassion, he had returned to Scotland, 
in the disguise of a gardener, to find her hiding-place; and how, 
wdth difficulty evading the guards who stopped him at the gates of 
Monymusk, he walked through the town three times, crying, 

‘ Greens ! buy my greens ! ’ in vain. At this point Father Pica’s 
emotions became beyond control. ‘ I can bear this no longer—I 
shall die,’ he cried, ‘if I do not hear quickly how all this ended, 
d'hese herbs, will they not be irrigated by heavenly dew ? 0 truth, 

which puts to shame the fables of antiquity! ’ The ArchbishojJ 
seized his friend’s hand and implored him to keep silence to the end 
of the .story. When the end came, Ivinuccini drew Father Pica aside 
and engaged him to assist in putting what they had heard on paper, 
and to use every opportunity of eliciting from Archangel further 
information. ‘Who knows,’ he added, ‘but that in these days of 
fa^bulous romances this true story may not have a good sale ? ’ 

Now it may be well here to point out that the relations of the 
hero to Monymusk House belong to the very essence of this auto¬ 
biography. If we are to believe Archangel, the house was the home 
of his boyhood, the property of his mother, the scene of his visit to 
her in the guise of a gay cavalier, the centre of his missionary 
triumphs, and his own prospective inheritance. Remove Monymusk 
from the story and the whole falls as a house of cards, and with it 
goes Archangel’s rei)utation as ‘ a simple-minded Capuchin ’ or an 
honest man. But it is absolutely false that Monymusk at any time 
Ixdonged to a Leslie. The house was built by Duncan Forbes in 
15.34, and remained in the possession of the Forbes family—strict 
Protestants—till 1710. At the time of Archangel’s exploits it w'a.'^ 
inhabited by William Forbes ‘ of Monymusk,’ who was created a 
baronet by Charles the First in 1G26. 

After this it is scarcely worth while to ask if it be true that 
Archangel, attired as a courtier, acted for twelve months as inter- 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 201 3 G 
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preter to the t'panish Ambassador after bis arrival in London, and 
received tlie thanks of the King (James the First) for the excellent 
manner in which he had discharged his duties.^ At least no stat('- 
ment which rests on the unsupported word of Archangel can be 
trusted. 

Very soon after the scene in the convent garden, Archangel, as 
has been said, went once more into Scotland. He bade adieu to the 
Archbishop, started for Tjeghorn, and thence wrote to him a letter 
which Kinuccini prints. Two years later, the Archbishop tells us, 
he received news of the missionary’s death (1637). More than this 
he could not learn. He was most anxious to get information regard¬ 
ing the events of this second mission, or at least particulars of his 
friend’s last moments. ‘ For that end,’ he writes, ‘ what diligence 
did I not use ? I made enquiries of all the Scotsmen who were then 
in Italy. I read, with unusual attention, the registers at Eome and 
letters from England,’ but all was in vain. He must be content to 
let his book remain imperfect. 

Rinuccini’s 11 Cappuccino Scozzese was accordingly published at 
Macerata and Bologna in 1644, seven years after Archangel’s death. 
It was reprinted at Eome in January 1643, two months before the 
author started upon his Irish Nanciatiira. tievoral other Italian 
issues followed. ^Meanwhile, Francois Barrault, Brocurator-General 
of the Fathers of Christian Doctrine, then residing in Eome, made a 
literal translation into French from Einuccini’s manuscript, and had 
it published at Baris in IGoO, with a dedicatory ei)istle to Isabelle 
Angelique de Montmorency, Duchesse de Chastillon, and with 
portraits of the Duchess and the (’apuchin; and of this edition there 
were also several rei^rints. Antonio Vasque/, of the Clerks Regular, who 
had translated, from the Italian of Bacci, the Tiife of St. Philip Neri. 
as if he were in search of the strongest contrast to the character of 
that saint, translated Einuccini’s book into Spanish (iSIadrid, 1647). 
The first Portuguese version, by Diego Carneiro, a Brazilian from Eio 
Janeiro, was puWished at Lisbon in 1657. 

The marvellous tale could not fail to soon reach the ears of Arch¬ 
angel’s fellow-missionaries and others who knew him in Scotland; 
and the reader may wonder what was thought of it there. Fortu¬ 
nately, our curiosity can to some extent be satisfied. If some yielded 
to the temptation to propagate the fiction, good men were disgusted 
and ashamed. There happens to be preserved a letter of Father 
Christie, S.J., a missionary in Scotland from 1625 to 1642 and after¬ 
wards Superior of the Scots College at Douai, which touches on the 
very point. He writes, November 29,1653, to the Rector of the Scots 
College at Eome, expressing alarm at a report which had reached him 
of some purpose to make additions to Einuccini’s book. Einuccini 

The Marquis Inojosa is perhaps intended. lie arrived in England as Extra¬ 
ordinary Ambassador June 11, and left again in June 1624, 
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himself died in the December of that year. Father Christie spoke of 
the project as ‘ odious,’ and added ; 

The rumour is that all in our country, Catholics and heretics, who did know 
him [Archangel] were scandalised at that first Book, which I wish had not been 
printed and divulged; nor that aiie other be put out, seeing it will more aggravate 
and augment the rumours of untruths; so my opinion is there be no more made or 
amended touching it. Father Thomson [a Franciscan living in Rome] can suffi¬ 
ciently inform * bout the man. He was zealous, but for the rest I will not write. 
In his necessity before his death 1 got the Marchioness of Iluntly to send liim ten 
Jacobuses. He died in his mother’s poor house just over the river Dee. 

Strange to say, the remonstrances of the prudent Jesuit were of 
no avail. The threatened additions appeared at Kouen in 1660, under 
the title : Le Capucin Escossois. Hiatoire merveilleuse et Ires veritable 
arrives de nostre temps. Traduite de I’ltalien de Monseigneur 
VArcheveaque et Prince de Fenne, Nonce de sa SainctetS en Irlande. 
Reveu et corrige en cet d&tmiere edition. The edition is also provided 
with an entirely new portrait. The w'ork is ingeniously done. 
Kinuccini’s concluding paragraphs, recounting his failure to get 
further information, are simply struck out, and the narrative continues 
without a break, misleading the reader, who must suppose that the 
whole is from the same author. There is no editorial reference to 
the supplementary matter or to its sources. But besides the addi¬ 
tional chajjter there are a number of suspicious alterations and 
interpolations throughout the text. The Capuchin is exalted to tlie 
rank of ‘ Count,’ and his half-brother becomes the ‘ Baron do Torry.’ 
The story of the second mission is given in the fullest detail. Arch¬ 
angel’s shipwreck at ‘ Ht. Calpin ’ in the Isle of Wight; his pro¬ 
vidential meeting with his brother; the arrest of both under suspicion 
as s])ies for examining the fortifications of Newi)ort; their subsequent 
release on Archangel making himself known to King Charles, who 
recognised him with joy and insisted on his taking up his abode in 
the Palace at Newport, where the king was then keeping his court; 
the despatch of the missionary by sea to Aberdeen, wdth special 
privileges accorded by the grateful monarch to the Leslies of Mony- 
musk, who on account of their illustrious services to the crown were 
alone in Scotland permitted the free exercise of their religion and 
the services of a Catholic chaplain. Finally, it is here that we read of 
Archangel’s too great success in preaching, his angry recall by the 
king, his death by the Borders on his journey southwards, and hi.s 
burial on the haunted mountain-side. 

The new romancer had well caught the spirit of the original. 
But it is not easy to guess his name or even his nationality. 'J’he 
dedicatory epistle is addressed by Francis Clifton, a royalist exile, to 
George Digby, second Earl of Bristol, who had recently been received 
into the Catholic Church at Ghent. But there is nothing in this 
preface to indicate Clifton’s responsibility for the story. Nor does the 

3 g2 
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new matter appear to have been the invention of a foreigner, though 
the English mistakes are ridiculous enough. For instance, Charles I. 
never kept court or resided in the Isle of \Yight at the time referred 
to (lth33-37). The additions in <iuostion were not known in Italy 
for some years after the publication of this Kouen edition. On the 
whole they look like the vVu d’esprit of some graceless Scot abroad. 
'I'he titles ‘ Count Leslie ’ and ‘ Earon de Torry ’ seem at least to 
suggest a Scottish author. Archangel in his tale to Kinuccini never 
gave himself the title of count, and he can hardly have thought of it. 
The first Count Leslie was Walter, son of John Leslie, tenth baron 
of Balquhaim, who was created a count of the Holy Koman Empire 
by Ferdinand III. in 1G37, the year of Archangel’s death. The barony 
of Torry belonged to no Leslie, but it is curious to observe that it did 
belong to a Forbes, the real owner of Monymusk, and remained the 
property of that family until 1705, when Sir William Forbes sold it 
to the City of Aberdeen. 

The legend in its new and enlarged form proved a great success. 
It spread rapidly in France and gradually made its way into other 
Continental countries. The Paris edition of 1682 came out with a 


new title: LTlistolre et hi Vie mei'veilleuse du Comte de Lesley, 
[lentilhomme Escossois, Copucin, and with again a new portrait. 

]\Ieanwhile, in ignorance of the French amplified version, an enter¬ 
prising son of St. Francis in Pome, Eleuterio d’Alatri, composed a 
drama, Jl Cappuccino iScozzese in Scena, which was published by his 
brother, Signor IVancosco Pozzi d’Alafri, in 1673. The first scene is 
laid in Monumusco Villa, and the second in Edcmbery Cittii in Scotia. 
The impious chaplain ai)pears as Imrcanio, the devils sing a hymn to 
Pluto, and Calvin himself speaks through the mouth of Beelzebub. 
The Pomaii friar goes to work seriously. He is distressed with the 
difficulty of pn-eserving the unities, he gives detailed stage instructions 
and hints as to costume. But the portion of his work which concerns 
us here is the. short j)reface which contains first a brief summary of 
Pinuccini’s book, and secondly some sui)plementary information said 
to have been deriveil from a relative of Archangel, Y'illiam Leslie, 
then one of the household of Cardinal Barberini, regai'ding the second 
mission. Nothing seems known of the Isle of YJght episode or of 
the voyage to Aberdeen, but Archangel is said to have j)assed from 
Italy to Edinburgh, where there occurred the incident of the martyr¬ 
dom of the sick ‘ Baron Dali ay ’ and his sou by the enraged Presby¬ 
terians, while Archangel, who had just administered to the Baron the 
last sacraments, made his escape through the window. The story told 
thus, more than forty years after the e\'ent, may be much exaggerated 
or even without foundation, but it has the singular merit of being the 
only romantic incident, in the published Lives, which comes as a 


genuine tradition from Scotland, and is not a deliberate invention. Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham confesses himself puzzled by ‘ Daltay/ but 
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this name, though constantly repeated by the later biographers, is a 
mere misprint in the preface to the drama. In the text of the play, 
and in the mouth of some devil, it appears more correctly as ‘ Dalgaty,’ 
and under this form Mr. Graham will have no difficulty in recognising 
a laird of Dalgety, or a member of the Hay family. 

During the eighteenth century the Life in its most ample shape, 
combining Einuccini’s original, the Eouen .additions, and the story 
told by D’Alatri, took deep root in foreign Catholic literature. It 
p.assed into Belgium, Holland, and Germany. Bernardus de Bononia, 
who in his Bibliotheca Scriptor'am Capyccinorum. (Venice, 1747) 
gives more than ordin.ary space to this shining light of his order, 
could well appeal to the ‘ crowd of grave authors ’ who testified to the 
facts. \'et here .and there were heard some whispers of doubt. Even this 
same Father Bern.ard appears to have felt tluit all was not rightabout 
the Isle of Wight, for he shipwrecks Archangel on a nameless island, 

. and drops all reference to King Charles and his Court. Father 
Timothy of Brescia, also, in the interesting preface to his second and 
enlarged edition of 1740, Istoria compiuia e non pin veduta in 
Italia, notices some sceptical rumours, but only to brush them aside 
with the assurances, which we may not be disposed to question, that 
Einuccini’s veracity is unimpeachable, and that the mairvels of the 
story do not surpass those recorded of Joseph, the Viceroy of Egypt. 

All this time England and Scotland alone had looked askance at 
the legend. But in the present generation it seems to have been 
universally accepted in the highest quarters as if consecrsited by a ve¬ 
nerable tradition. Bishop Eaess, of Strasburg, in the eleventh volume 
of his great biographic.al work, Die Convertiten seit der Refo'i'maiion 
(b’reiburg, 1873), has done it full honour. Eocco da Cesinale, who, 
as .an eminent theologian, attended the Y.atican Council, made special 
historical investigations on the subject in prep.aration for his Storia 
(lelle Missioni dci Cappuccini (3 vols., Eome, 1872). He had also, 
when in London, made personal enquiries, and was satisfied that there 
are still traces of Archangel's chapel in JMonymusk House. He has 
no patience with the sceptics, who might as well throw doubt on the 
Book of .lob or the Story of Tobit. With such learned support, the 
legend, in its richest colours and adorned with all the graces of pious 
rhetoric^ was .able for the first time to get a foothold in the Catholic 
literature of this country through the pages of the Annals of 
the Franciscans.^ It has at last been welcomed by the learned 
Benedictines of Fort Augustus. In Father Hunter Blair’s translation 
of Bellesheim’s History of the Catholic Church of Scotland,* several 
j).ages are devoted to the distinguished missionaiy, eulogising his 
‘ fruitful labours,’ ‘ ardent n<ature,’ and ‘ almost unlimited inlluencc, tlie 
translator being content to add the odd and insufficient note that 


" Yols. iii.-v. London, 1879-81. 


« Vol. iv. iSOO. 
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‘ many details in Kinnccini’s biography [viz., the details of ‘ Mony- 
musk’ and the ‘ Count’] are evidently more romantic than correct.’ 

The vitality of the story seems to be now proof against all pro¬ 
fane censures. The light shafts of ridicule cast upon it by such 
writers as Lord Hailes, Kobort Chambers in his Biographical 
Biclionary, or Colonel Leslie in his Records, appear’only to inspire 
the biographers with new and bolder developments. Pere Eichard, 
whose inventive faculties seem hardly inferior to those of Arch¬ 
angel himself, has put forth, only ten years ago, Le Comte Georges 
Leslie, ou une Mission dans la Grande Bretagne in a veritable 
edition de luxe, printed for the Society of St. Augustine in a 
manner worthy of the FacuUes Catholiqnes de Lille. Like Father 
Rocco, Pere Richard professes to have made independent researches, 
and he presents us with what he calls an Epilogue. We here learn 
that on the death of Archangel the king sent to the brothers Leslie 
a special messenger to give expression to his regret at the loss of so 
distinguished a subject. The Larons de Torry, who inherited their 
half-brother’s property, now agreed to consecrate the Manor of Mony- 
musk as a centre of the Catholic mission. As long as Charles lived 
the barons were unmolested, but the impious Cromwell put tlie 
mansion to the flames; the three brot hers —for they have become 
three—were driven to the mountains, and when they died without 
issue the House of Torry became extinct. 

In this fashion can the Life of a ‘ Servant of God ’ be manufactured 
and a monstrous fiction be propagated in our so-called critical age. 
Proivalet, and probably, in spite of Father Christie, Colonel Leslie 
or this Review, premdehit. 


T. G. Law. 
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THE COAL CRISIS AND THE PARALYSIS 
OF BRITISH INDUSTRY 


XoTniNCJ in the recent iiistory of Iho industries and manufactures of 
the United Kingdom has produced more inconvenience and anxict-y 
than the strilce of coal-miners still pending in the great Midland 
coal-fi('lds. If that event had stood entirely alone it would have 
been sufficiently grave, hut ^\hpn it is rogai-dod as only one episode 
in a great movement, which appeared to culminate last year in 
the serious strike of the Durham mimn's, and in the almost equally 
troublesome strike in the region of the Pas-de-Calais, not to speak of 
the concurrent strikes during 8e])ten)ber and October of this year in 
the districts of the Nord in J^'rance, and in tlie j)rincipal Belgian coal¬ 
fields, the whole history and bearings of the movement appear to 
indicate a spirit of unrest and turbulence that augurs most unfavour¬ 
ably for the future relations of Capital and Labour, and bodes but ill 
for the future prosperity of tin* country. 

The great and freqmmt strikes which have of late years, and during 
the present autumn in i)articular, taken place among the coal-miners 
of Grreat Britain have struck such a severe blow at the foundations of 
British industry that we may well feel alarmed for the stability of 
the superstructure. Capital, if increasingly exposed to such risks, 
will feel so insecure that it will be re])elled from industries that are 
attended by cons!ant but unmeasurable losses at home or abroad, 
where greater safety is assured, even if the chances of high profits are 
less apparent. 

It is natural, in these circumstances, that we should ask ourselves 
w'hether there is anything inherent, in the character of mining opera¬ 
tions, and those engaged in them, to render the risks and losses of 
that industry more inevitable than those of any other. If this should 
be so, we have to face the further question whether something cannot 
be done by arrangement between the parties, or by State control, to 
minimise the e\ils that are now working havoc with our trade and 
commerce. 

One of the principal causes of the apparently greater turbulence 
and restlessness of miners is their shifting and migratory character 
It is well enough known in the great coal-fields of the country tlijit 
men are drafted into the mines from almost e\'ery occupation under 
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the sun. The raon are not rooted to the soil in the same sense as 
the agricultural labourers, from which their ranks are very largely 
recniited. They have no interests fixed in the locality, and it matters 
but little to them, as a rule, whether they remain in the same service 
or not. No doubt some employers are better than others, and some 
localities are more congenial than others j but this is almost all that 
attracts the average miner to any particular spot. Nearly one-half 
of the total number of the men employed in and about the coal-mines of 
Great Britain have been set on since the year 1871, when there was 
a great increase of demand, that reached its culminating point in the 
coal famine of 1872-73. In 1871 the total number of men employed 
in the coal industry was some 371,000; in 1874, as a result of the 
famine, and of the lowered productiveness of labour, which formed so 
potent a factor in its origin, the number of hands similarly employed 
had increased to 539,000. Here, then, there was a total increase of 
168,000 hands within three years. 

Four years afterwards the employes in and about the coal-mines 
of the country had fallen to 475,000, not in consequence of any serious 
decline in the means of employment, but because the attraction of 
high wages had been removed. 

It has been the same movement that has been proceeding ever 
since, although differing in intensity and volume. 

The fluctuations in the rate of wages about that time were very 
remarkable. In the year 1870 Scotch miners were receiving an 
average wage of 3s. 9(Z. per day.’ In 1873 this had advanced to 
9s. lltZ., or, in other words, it had almost trebled in amount. Five 
years later, however, the average hacl fallen to only 3s. 2d. per day, 
which was less than one-third of the average of 1873. In other 
words, wages had between 1870 and 1874 increased by so much 
that the miner could earn the rate of the former year with little 
more than one-third the amount of work. It was, perhaps, only 
natural that he should make use of his opportunity. His work, at 
the best, is hard and irksome. When he got to 9s. lUZ. per ton he 
slackened his pace, and the average quantity of coal jjroduced per 
man fell from 314 tons in 1870 to 232 tons in 1874. The miners, 
by this policy, assisted for a time to keep prices at a higher level 
than they would otherwise have kept, but only for a time. Two 
inevitable laws came into play—the first, that the high rate of wages 
paid attracted to the mines many thousands of outsiders who were 
willing to submit to the discipline of learning a now occupation, and 
to the dSsctgTiments and risks of mining employment, for the sake of 
the higher pay; and the second, that, while the higher rate of wages 
lasted, the labour market yielded a sufficient influx of hands to com¬ 
pensate for the diminished industry of the men then getting coal, 
until, as we have seen, there was a glut of labour and of coal alike 
within four years after the coal famine had reached its most acute 
' Report of the Indmtrial Remuneration Conference of 1886, p. 143. 
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stage. It was not, however, until 1881 that the rate of average pro¬ 
ductiveness that preceded the coal famine was recovered—a circum¬ 
stance that was, no doubt, partly due to the temporary industrial 
demoralisation of one section, and to the want of experience and 
technical skill of another. 

The average miner is not much of a political economist. He sets 
aside, in his practice, the sophisms of Bastiat and the principles of 
Adam Smith. He looks back with wistful eyes to those ‘ rosy times ’ 
of 1873-4, and yearns to have them repeated. His impression 
appears to be that, as the fundamental cause of the coal famine of 
that period was the existence, first, of a larger demand, and, secondly, 
of an organisation or understanding among the miners to restrict 
production, he can reproduce those conditions, and their attendant 
higher wages, by a more or less prolonged discontinuance of work. 
Ife has tried it again and again on a more or less limited scale— 
now in Northumberland, then in Durham, and again in some other 
locality—and he has invariably found that he was playing a losing 
game. Last year he tried the experiment of a general stoppage of 
work for a whole week, which his leaders euphemistically termed ‘ a 
play week,’ and the alarm and anxiety thereby created, and the rush 
made to procure supplies of coal at almost any price, apparently 
proved to his satisfaction that the public might be manipulated, and 
that the exj)eriment might be repeated successfully, if attempted on 
a larger scale and with a more thorough organisation. He has now 
made this experiment, but on a partial scale only, and thereby hangs 
one of the principal causes of his failure. The men of Durham and 
Northumbei’land, after their recent experience of the futility of 
strikes, and of the enormous hardships and sacrifices which they 
involve, were not inclined to renew that experience. The men of 
Scotland, whose, experience over the last two years has been equally 
chequered and bitter, wisely decided not to plunge their families 
again into all the miseries of starvalion for the sake of a Yorkshire 
shibboleth. The men of Wales have been only half-hearted all 
through, and were not indisposed to arrange matters when they had 
an excuse for doing so. Hence the Federated Miners of the Mid¬ 
lands have had to fight the battle in the face of the tremendous odds 
arrayed against them by their compeers in other locah'ties not only 
continuing at work, but producing all the more—for it generally 
happens at such a time that many men in the affected locality, who 
have, no fancy for martyrdom, will find their way into other districts 
where employment is not denied them as it is in the strike districts. 
The supply of coal available was, of course, seriously reduced in the 
aggregate, and especially locally, but the case woiild have been much 
worse had not the men of the districts named k(pt. at work. 

Although the differences between employers and employed in the 
coal industry have of recent years appeared to have become much 
more serious and formidable than they formerly were, owing to the 
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greater magnitude of the interests involved, it is proper to bear in 
mind that, so for from being new, they are almost as old as the 
century, which is about equivalent to saying that they have been a 
nearly constant feature of the coal trade since it was an industry of 
any importance. Previous to 1850 four important strikes took place 
in the great northern coal-field : the first in 182G, the second in 1831, 
the third in 1832, and the fourih in 1849. The most severe and pro¬ 
longed of these disputes was that of 1849. when over 22,000 men and 
hoys in the two counties of Durham and Northumberland were laid 
otf for four months, ins^olving a loss estimated at hiilf a million ster¬ 
ling. It is interesting to know that this, the greatest of the strikes 
that had taken place in the mining industry up to that time, was 
organised by the Colliers’ l^nion, a body which at that day corre¬ 
sponded to the organisation that tlirectsand controls the strike of the 
last two months, and which was said to number upwards of GO,000 
members. The tactics of that day were also much on the lines of the 
more modern struggle, for we arc told that ‘the jmhlications of the 
Union were written in a spirit of great hostility to the “ master¬ 
class,” and tlie avowed object of the TTnion was to stop all the 
manufactories of the kingdom until they secured the rate of wages 
which they demanded.’ In the struggle of to-day we see the 
same end and the same means ‘ writ large,’ and with the same pre¬ 
monitions of failure. 

The most remarkable and striking feature of these industrial 
struggles is, indeed, their usually hoi)eless cliaracter. The end is 
seldom proportioned to the costliness of the means employed. The 
result that is sought—the object of all tlie struggling, and suffering, 
and violence, and patient continuance in the exercise of many of the 
highest qualities of the martyr, is seldom attained. The four most 
serious an<l ruinous struggles of the kind within recent years have 
been those of the miners of Scotland, Northund^erland, Durham, and 
the Midlands, the one almosi. directly folloAving upon the heels of the 
others, and all of them involving the most disastrous losses ; but not 
one out of the lot has fully secured the purpose for which it was 
undertaken. Other object s, not aimed at, have, however, been .attained. 
The effect of the Northumberland strike was to greatly stimulate the 
coal trade of Houth \V:dcs— its most formidable competitor—and to 
make it increasingly difficult for the collieries of the more northern 
county to hold their own. i’lie effiict of the .Scotch strike was to 
paralyse the iron and engineering industries of the West, and to make 
the conejuest of important marl<ets inu(,'h more easy to the foreigner 
than it would otherwise have been. The etfect of t he Durham strike 
of last year, as all the world knows, was to restrict the export trade, and 
t hereby to prejudice our grevat slji])])ing interests; to paralyse the 
iron industry of Cleveland, and thereby to give German ironmasters 
- Our Coal and our Coal. PUk, p. "Of. 
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a footing in markets from wLich they would otherwise have been ex¬ 
cluded ; and, finally, to cause grave suffering to thousands of workmen 
who were quite innocent of any participation in the struggle, and 
irreparable loss to the business of the district. None of them had any 
issues that can he regarded as advantageous to the men themselves ; 
certainly none had any consequences that justified or compensated for 
the immense sacrifice involved. It is the .same with the present 
struggle, so far as present appearances can he said to point to an 
issue. With trade in its present depressed condition, a suspension 
of labour, which would be liazardous and uncertain in its results at 
any time, can only be regarded as the supremest folly. 

The enormous direct loss involved in strikes and lock-outs can 
only be approximately arrived at so far as the men and interests im¬ 
mediately ijiqdicated are concerned. We cannot estimate the far- 
reaching and insidious consecpiences that are felt in all departments 
of industry for a longer or shorter period, and which are likely 
to sap British industry by removing Ihe security and permanent 
guarantees without which capital is likely to be withheld or with¬ 
drawn— 

Wlial’s done \v(! partly may compute, 

Jiut Know not -vvliat’s resisted. 

The Durlitim miners’ strike of last year was estimated to have 
cost the coal and the immediately related industries, such as iron, 
steel, engineering and shipping, upwards of two millions sterling. 
The Midland strike of this year must have been a much more di.sas- 
trous experiment, ’d’ho wages of the men and boys involved can 
hardly be })ut at le.=s than 25s. per w'eek, all round.® Taking the 
total number of hands affected in and about and connected with the 
collieries at 350.000, this would mean a total weekly loss in wages of 
■137,500^., and if we multiply this by seven weeks we have a total 
loss of 3,072,500i. in wages for that period. It will be fair to assutne 
that the loss to the employers, in consequence of keeping up the 
efficiency of their collieries, meeting standing charges and other 
necessary outlay, will have been almost as much again, and it is, of 
course, impossible to estimate the collateral losses inflicted on iron, 
engineering, and other industries, owing either to the failure of coal 
supplies, or to the serious increase of cost entailed by having to bring 
coal from other districts. 

But even these figures, portentous though they appear, do not 
adequately represent the full ext ent of the disaster, Jh’om a national 
})oint of view, the most calamitous part of the business is the lo-'S of 
our trade, which must always follow either a stopiwge of industrial 
operations, or a great rise in the cost of production. The loss of 
business may be either temporary or permanent. It is diflicult at 

■* The average wages paid to able-bodied miners is ncnily 10,v. per week more 
than this, but it will be on the safe side to put the average at noi inoie than 
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the moment to say which of the two conditions will be most likely to 
attend the present struggle. But it need not excite any surprise if 
it should turn out that both Germany and Belgium have gained 
largely by our recent troubles. They are always ready to take im¬ 
mediate advantage of any disturbance of the swing of the English 
industrial pendulum, and the strike has given them an oppor¬ 
tunity which they will know well how to utilise. So it was with the 
Durham miners’ strike of last year, in consequence of which not only 
was the iron industry of Cleveland completely paralysed for months, 
and a whole group of towns on Tees-side plunged in misery, but 
Germans and Belgians got a firmer footing in a number of important 
British markets. 

It is one of the worst features of industrial war that it inflicts 
much unmerited but unavoidable suffering upon interests and persons 
that are not parties to the dispute. This feature, more or less 
common to all struggles of the kind, is especially applicable to 
the coal industry, upon which so many other interests are directly 
dependent. A strike of cotton, or woollen, or engineering operatives 
need not necessarily affect, to any very serious extent, those who are 
not participants. A strike of blast-fumacemen, who are, like miners, 
liable to very shifting circumstances of work and wages, is likely to 
interfere with the many industries that depend upon pig-iron as their 
foundation. A strike among steel-workers may lay idle the ship¬ 
building yards of the country, and other establishments that depend 
upon supplies of that material ; and a suspension of work at an 
engineering establishment is likely to cause inconvenience to those 
who are prosecuting industrial enterprise in various directions. But 
a strike of coal-miners is likely to be much more hurtful than any of 
these; provided it be made sufficiently comprehensive and far- 
reaching, it may, and probably will, equally affect the whole of those 
industries, and compel the suspension of every other industry in 
which coal is employed. Industries of all kinds depend upon fuel for 
their motive power, and without motive power they cannot proceed. 
Hence the strike of coal-miners in the county of Durham during last 
year did probably as much mischief, and inflicted as much loss and 
suffering outside of that industry, as it did within its borders; and 
hence, also, the grave results that are being experienced, and to be 
apprehended, from the present struggle. Other industries stand 
more or less independent and self-contained; but when we come to 
regard the coal trade—that, as Rudyard Kipling puts it, is ‘ another 
matter.’ 

What, then, is to be the practical outcome of all this unwisdom, 
suffering, and ruin, and how is it possible to so apply the experience 
of the present and the past as to avert the same dire consequences in 
the time to come ? 

To begin with, it is pretty evident that nothing can be done from 
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within that will not stand the test of being examined and judged 
from the point of view of self-interest. Anything to which both 
employers and employed are to be consenting parties must justify 
itself, as being a remedy or alternative that will more or less equally 
promote the advantage of both. Some years ago it was believed that 
the system of shding-scales would answer this purpose. It appeared 
to provide an ‘ easy, artless, unencumbered plan ’ whereby both sides 
could participate in the ui)s and downs of the market in agreed pro¬ 
portions. But the sliding-scale system had several obvious defects: 
It could hardly provide for an equal division of profits, when good 
times allowed profits to be made, because it could not be so devised as 
to make the employed participate in the losses that were often entailed 
in bad times. The lower end of the scale was generally either too 
low for the men or too high for the employers. The upper end of it 
was usually so devised as to lead the men to suppose that it did not 
respond sufficiently rapidly to the fluctuations of price. Eightly or 
wrongly, the miners, over a large area, did not favour this system, 
although it is to be remembered, to its credit, that it has worked 
with much advantage for many years in the coal-field of South Wales, 
where it gave the men, during the recent period of prosperity, a total 
advance of about 50 per cent., as compared with a total gain of only 
40 per cent., got without any sliding-scale, in some other districts. 

Sir (ieorge Elliot’s proposal to construct a vast organisation 
intended to comprise all the coal-production of the country that is 
thrown in any way upon the market—or some 140,000,000 tons in 
all, out of a total of over 182,00(),0()()—is put forward as a means of 
harmonising and synchronising the various interests concerned. The 
essential features of the scheme are, however, by no means new, and 
where the basis differs from that of other previous i)roposals of a 
similar character, it is hardly likely to be particularly acceptable or 
successful. Sir George may describe his iiroject as a combination, 
as a co-operative movement, as an industrial syndicate, as a trust, or 
as anything else he likes; but it is, to all intents and purposes, a 
ring pure and simple, and as such it is likely to share the distrust and 
disapproval that have been so freely bestowed upon all kindred schemes. 
More than a century and a half ago a nearly similar project was 
adopted on a considerable scale in the coal trade of the river Wear : 
that is*to say, the coal-owners of that day pooled their output, had a 
common price, and adopted a common management and a common 
purse. Such, also, in its most essential features, was the subsequent 
combination in the North of England coal trade, known as ‘ the limi¬ 
tation of the vend ’—a combination which, with occasional interrup¬ 
tions, lasted for many years, but which finally broke up, as such 
combinations generally do, because of the difficulties of reconciling 
and co-ordinating the various interests affected. Such, again, was 
the ring that was established some twelve or fifteen years ago, and 
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lias since been several times resuscitated, in the anthracite coal trade 
of Pennsylvania, where a great part of the product was pooled, and 
where the selling price was determined by a committee appointed to 
manage the business and allocate the contributions. 

Put it needs not that wc snould go to former times and other 
conditions for examples of this character. The fact is, that a com¬ 
bination of the character suggested does, at this very moment, exist 
in Grermany, in the coal trade of the Westphah'an district, although 
it has led a very chequered career, and has been exposed to constant 
danger of disruption. The experience of the German coal industry 
has been much akin to that of our own—that is to say, under a 
system of unbridled competition, the trade has expanded enormously, 
and prices have steadily fallen until they got below the cost of pro¬ 
duction over a large area. In these circumstances, a combination to 
‘ regulate ’ production, and, as a result, to keep up prices, was started 
in that district upwards of ten years ago. At first the organisation 
secured the adhesion of only some 70 per cent, of the trade, but by- 
and-by it gathered more force and favour, until it was able to control 
about 90 per cent, of the total output. After many trials and 
vicissitudes, the organisation was launched on its present lines in 
March last, and up to the present time it appears to have held pretty 
well together, although threatened by disintegrating influences that 
would have wrecked many another enterprise. Put neither the coal 
trade of Westphalia, nor the anthracite coal trade of Pennsylvania, 
supply examples that are fairly comparable to the project launched 
by Sir George Elliott. Both of them are in the hands of compara¬ 
tively few firms, and have more or less homogeneous interests, 
while the coal business of the United Kingdom would mean the co¬ 
operation of many different districts that possess betw'een them up¬ 
wards of three thousand separate collieries, all differing more or less 
from each other in reference to the cost of production, the markets 
which they supply, the quality of their products, and many other 
essential conditions. Nor does experience guide us as to how such a 
. combination could necessarily improve the circumstances of the 
miners, or make them more satisfied therewith. Neither in Durham, 
nor in Pennsylvania, nor in Westphalia, has the establishment of such 
a combination been attended with any material improvement in the 
wages of the miners, and as the limitation of output which must form 
an essential part of any scheme of the kind tends to displace labour, 
the men have no special cause to regard such a movement with ap¬ 
proval. It may be seriously intended to give the workmen a fixed 
proportion of the profits accruing from such a pooling of business, 
supposing it were possible; but who shall say what that proportion 
should be, and who shall guarantee that the miners will regard any 
such proportion as a fair or final settlement ? In any event, the 
proportion that would be fair, and even liberal, in one district would 
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be insufficient, if not ridiculous, in another; and, in all probability, 
the innumerable questions of meum and tuum, of levelling up and 
levelling down, of concessions here and allowances there, adapted to 
special circumstances of an endless number of different cases, would 
make the scheme only a little less Utopian than the Socialists’ ideal 
paradise of perfect social and economic equality. 

Nor is there suffi.cient reason to suppose that more brilliant results 
could be achieved by the far-fetched proposal that the State should 
take over and work, as national proi)eity, the whole coal industry of 
the country.' On what terms could such a gigantic purchase be 
carried out ? Should it be on the basis of repaying to the colliery- 
owners the whole of their vast expenditure ? If so, millions would 
have to be paid for properties that may not be worth as many thou¬ 
sands, inasmuch as most coal-owners have lost large sums in ‘ prospect¬ 
ing ’ enterprises that came to naught ? Should it be on the basis of a 
specific capital assessment relatively to output ? If so, some would 
get more, and others would get less, than their due. Not only so, 
but the coal-owner, like the London water companies and the rail¬ 
way companies of the United Kingdom, would naturally look for 
something in the form of prospective profits. The coal trade is 
subject to sucli remarkable fluctuations that although, as a matter of 
fact, it yields very j)oor and insufficient })rofits on the whole, every 
coal-owner is looking for a time when he shall do much better ; his 
property is like Thrale’s brewery—the outward and visible representa¬ 
tion of ‘ the potent iality of w^ealth beyond the dreams of avarice.’ 
The only definite and generally acceptable proposal that was ever 
made to purchase the railway ])roperty of the country for the purposes 
of State control provided for t he payment of such a sum in respect 
of prosi)ective profits, that the amount toibe handed over would have 
been almost twice as much as the actual capital investment, although 
that was admittedly wasteful. The 2 >urchase of the telegraph systems 
is another notable exanqde of the difficully of making a fair bargain 
where the State is called in. And even if the purchase of the coal¬ 
mines of the country were arranged by or for the State, what security 
would be given that matters would improve ? Strikes are not un¬ 
known in State de])artments. The Government has not got the 
credit of being a very bountiful paymaster. And there is no guarantee 
—even if the success of the State had been much more pronounced, 
as an employer of labour, than it actually is—that it would administer 
the coal industry in any way better than is now done. The so-called 
nationalisation of oinr coal industries is therefore almost equally vision¬ 
ary. Doubts are suggested and difficult ies are presented at every poin t, 
To place the source of our light, and heat, and power—the mainspring 
of our great manufacturing industry—the means of maintaining our. 
place in the family of nations as a shipping and manufacturing people, 
among whom competition in its fullest and freest forms has been the 
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dominating influence for at least a generation—at the disposal and 
under the control of a State department would be to relinquish that 
freedom of action and of contract, that private initiative and forceful 
individualism, that has given us to-day, despite our many mistakes and 
shortcomings, our commanding place among the nations of the earth. 

But while all this is true, it is still equally the fact that our 
position and our prospects have been seriously damaged by the recent 
ojjeration of the system of free contract. It is not only that we are 
the losers of present trade, and' the sufferers of temporary misery and 
2 )rivation. That of itself would be bad enough, no doubt; but the 
evils that we deplore are much more than merely local and temporary. 
We are giving to our foreign comjietitors chances and facilities that 
they might never succeed in obtaining for themselves. 

It is a not uncommon error to sujqiose that England has the 
command of the cheai^est coal in the world, and that we must neces¬ 
sarily retain our ancient supremacy from this point of view. Even 
if this Supposition were j^erfectly true, there would still remain the 
serious damage done to our manufacturers by the temi)orary failure 
of our coal supiflies over a large area. But the truth is that England 
does not now appear to have the command of such cheap coal as either 
Germany or the United States. This notable fact—the most 
fundamental and serious that can be imagined in reference to our 
industrial future—may (*asily be ])laced beyond doubt or controversy 
by an a^ipeal to official figm’es that are i)resumably unaffected by 
sectional or selfish interests. 

For several years jneceding the year 1888 the average value of 
the coal produce of Germany at the mines was returned at a little 
over 5s. 6(Z. per ton, and fgr the three years ending 1888 the average 
oflicial value of the coal outlsut of the United Kingdom was returned 
at a little under os. per ton. But since 1888 the average value of 
the coal output of the United Kingdom has been given as almost 
8s. i)er ton, whereas that of Germany has been only about 6s. 9d. jier 
ton, Tlie rise in coal, however, has not been so remarkable as the 
recent rise in wages, which in the United Kingdom has been from 
forty to seventy per cent, above the datum line of 1887-8, and in 
Germany has only been about one-half of that figure. Mr. A. M. 
Chambers, the President of the Coalowners’ Federation, recently 
showed that the average wages paid to colliers and men employed in 
the underground working of Yorkshire pits was about 11. 19s. 2d. 
per week.^ On the other hand, a recent official German publication ® 
shows that in the principal coal-fields of that country the average 
wages paid to full-grown underground workers in the second quarter 
of the present year was only 3‘7l8. per day, or rather over 22s. per 
week. Under equal conditions, Great Britain can produce quite, 

* See recent letter to the Timet. 

* Zeitachrift fvr dot Serg-HUtten und Salinen-Weeen, xliii, part 3, p. 71. 
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as cheap, if not considerably cheaper coal, than any part of Germany; 
but for some time past the conditions have not been equal, and they 
have resulted in producing in our own country the dangerous and 
disquieting result of what appears to be a permanently higher range 
of prices for fuel, which result, if continued, would carry with it 
a permanently higher cost of manufacturing operations —coBteria 
paribus, of course—and a consequent permanently disabled and 
disadvantageous position in the foreign trade of the world. 

So far as the United States are concerned, we have to face the 
prospect of being permanently dislodged from our former supremacy 
of rank as a coal-producing country. In the virgin coal-fields of 
that richly endowed country, a miner produces almost twice as much 
coal in a day as is produced in England; so that, in spite of the 
payment of a higher average rate of wages, the United States have 
for some years past been producing their coal at a cost not much 
exceeding one-half of that of many coal-fields that are being worked 
at home. In other words, while the average value at the pit’s 
mouth of the British coal output has been returned at 8s. per ton, or 
thereabouts, for some years past, that of the United States, taken as 
a whole, for the census year 1890, was returned at about a dollar per 
ton, and it is probably less even than that at the present time. 

It is, no doubt, a far cry to the coal-fields of the United States, 
and distance may lend enchantment to the view of their being 
unable to compete with our own. But this sliould not be too hastily 
assumed as impossible, or even unlikely. Some cargoes of American 
coal have already been landed in England. The principal cargoes 
shipped from the United States to British ports are largely cotton, 
and other commodities that can easily tak^arge quantities of coal 
as ballast; so that if these commodities should by-and-by be pro¬ 
duced alongside of each other—as they almost are to-day in the 
Southern States—we may easily see such supjdies of American coal 
thrown upon the English market as will give us pause in our present 
ruinous and ghastly attempts at self-destruction. The margin is 
already a very narrow one. Many tons of heavy materials, such as 
pig-iron and steel, have been shipped from this country to the United 
States at 2s. GcZ. to 3s. Gd. per ton. If the same rate of freight could 
be got for American coal destined for British ports, our coal markets 
may soon be flooded with supplies from the coal-fields of Virginia, 
Alabama, and Pennsylvania. The business would jirobably not be a ‘ fat 
one,’ and the Americans are flying at higher game as a nation than 
merely supplying other countries with the raw materials of industry. 
But it will be an evil case for England should the day ever arrive when 
coal can be mined upwards of 3,000 miles from our shores, and landed^ 
at our very doors in successful competition with our own. 

I. Stephen Jeans. 

3 H 
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'RUSSUD'—AN INDIAN GRIEVANCE 


Let the* liicli deritle and proud disdain, 

These little things are great to little men. 

Fully believing in the justice of the above remarks of the poet, I 
venture to say a few words in connection with the ‘ Eussud ’ question. 
I do not, however, belong to the class of men who take a pride in 
picking holes, ignoring all the blessings conferred by the present 
regime. As one coming from the rural population of the country, 
my sympathies are naturally with the teeming millions who are 
always grateful to Government for the peace they enjoy, bear hard¬ 
ships in silence, and have not j'et learnt the Western art of agitation. 
British Government in India is like the clearest crystal, in which even 
the least flaw is visible. This being the case, it is by no means 
discreditable to the Governmont when its shortcomings are brought 
to light. With this apology I crave indulgence to enumerate the 
principal supplies usually requisitioned for an officiars camp, as well 
as the modes adopted in obtaining them. 

The supplies consisl^f carts, charpais} fuel, straw, grass, earthen 
pots, hhoosa,'^ milk, fowS, eggs, and sundry stores from bannias ^ 
and halwais' * shops; and last, though not least, the services of a 
number of unfortunate wretches, whose sufferings begin with the 
arrival of the lain-dori.^ Bathing-stools (chowki) and wooden lamp- 
stands (dewats) are not infrequently demanded and supplied gratuit¬ 
ously. Admitting that the landlords do not charge for fuel, straw, 
grass, earthen pots, and hkoosa, I ask—where do they come from ? 
The answer is—from their tenants ; whose misfortune it is to suffer 
for the liberality of their landlords, who should not be paid, since 
their pockets are not touched. Thus, the poor ryot is not oply com¬ 
pelled to part, without payment, with what he can ill afford to spare, 
but he is also subjected to kicks and cnfils into the bargain, when 
supplying the requisitions. At such a time the vindictive under¬ 
lings of a landlord do not often lose the opportunity of wreaking 
their spite on those among the tenants to whom they owe a grudge. 

Be it clearly understood that the supplies of straw, grass, &c.. 


* Beds. 

* Confectioners, 


* Straw. 


’ Shopkeepers. 

' Forerunners with the tents. 
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are always taken in extravagant quantities from individuals, irre¬ 
spective of tlieir inability to meet the exaction. When the Tehail 
myrmidons ® herald the approach of an official, an indiscriminate 
onslaught is made on the stores of all sorts of persons, be they land¬ 
lords, hannias, sweepers, or cultivators; no matter who, so long as 
they possess the thing in demand. Even where regular Bazars 
are in existence the landlords and other private individuals are 
required to supply the Eussud, in distinct contravention of the spirit 
of the Bengal Eegulation XI, Section 8. 

Exacting as these Tehsil diajtvas is ~ are, they become doubly un- 
scruiiulous when backed by the camp munshis ® and kanungos,^ who 
love to feed their own vanity by showing off their brief authority, 
which, if it does not make the very angels weep, certainly makes the 
ryot. Acting upon the maxims of past misrule and anarchy, the 
amlas openly say that their Hukuin is worth nothing if they 
have to pay even for their kitchen requirements. They cannot bear 
the idea of being thought inferior to the followers of cx-Nazims^'^ 

To some, earthen pots, wood, and straw may appear very trifling 
items from a pecuniary point of \ iew; but only he who has lived 
amongst the peasantry can justly est imate the ^'alue which villagers set 
on such things. It is the invariable practice of these petty tyrants 
to take of these articles twenty times more than the quantity actually 
required. It is this fjuantity which kills ; for what can be a greater 
hardship to a man than the wresting from him, in one single day, 
that which has taken him a whole season to store up ? What can 
be more rejjugnant to the feelings of a Hindu vegetarian or an ascetic 
who, himself undergoing the. discipline of self-denial, is compelled to 
be the unwilling means of supplying animals' for slaughter ? Even 
the commonest camp follower, who in his own cottage can ill afford 
to possess more than one gharra which, in case of breakage, he finds 
it difficiiltto replace, is not satisfied unless he monopolises four vessels : 
one for his drinking water, another for his rice, a third for his dal}^ 
and a fourth for his ablutions. All of these, out of pure mischief, he 
takes care to smash when leaving for the next stage. Had these 
pots been preserved, they could have been rebumt and rendered fit 
for sale ! After the breaking of the pots, it follows that all the straw 
supplied for their bedding is made into bonfires ; and the charpais 
are presented to the village sycophants who have been attending 
on these camp underlings. 

Onthepretext of sujqflying the wants of an official’s ta.h\efmaund8 '•'* 
of milk, scores of fowls, and hundreds.of eggs are daily brought in 
from far and wide; while actually one or two seers of milk, two or 

• Subordinate revenue officers. ’ ’McsacnpcTS. 

* Clerks. ® Checkers of the village records. 

Lower ministerial officers. •' Order. ““ Governors. 

'• Earthen vessel, •* Lentils, pulse. •* A maund = 82 lbs, 

3 h2 
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three fowls, aad a dozen eggs would have been ample for the kitchen. 
Hut all the camp followers must fatten themselves during these tours. 
The Hindu must has'e extra feeds on kheer,^^ and the Mtihammadan 
indulge in chicken palans and egg-curry; and, as a matter of course, 
they feast at the cost of the ryot. 

The services of the hannia and halwai arc impressed, and the 
men themselves are dragged about from village to village. Even 
admitting that these men are sometimes fairly paid for their supplies 
(which is open to grave doubt), I ask who is to reimburse them for 
the transit charges ? 

There are many other grievances, like the cominilsory taking of 
carts and charpais, itc., which I need not detail. It will sufBce to 
say that if one cart is required, twenty are seized, and only released 
after blackmail has been levied. The charpais are seldom, if ever, 
returned to the rightful owner. Now that fixity of tenure for the 
lyots has been secured, under different enactments, all over India, it 
is a matter of great regret that for about six months in the year 
they are placed at the m('rcy of the hungry vultures let loose under 
the fostering care of the Tahsildars and landlords. 

Oh, what a miserable thing it is to be injured by those of whom 
we cannot complain! 

To put a stop to the evil practices of camp followers, I beg now to 
.‘suggest certain remedial measures. But before doing so I cannot 
resist the temptation of giving an extract from a letter which 
appeared in the Pioneer some years ago. It is, no doubt, from the 
able pen of Mr. H. C. Irwin, the author of the Garden of India, 
and deserves the best attention. 

‘ Apropos of the cdsrespondence on “ District Tours ” which has 
lately been going on in your columns, will you allow me to venture 
on one or two suggestions for mitigating some of the abuses com- 
j)lained of? I have found that the fjharra difficulty can be met by 
laying in a supply of iron or copper pots or dols.'-* A dozen of these 
•would probably suffice for an average camp, and should put an end 
to all requisitions for earthen gharras. They are only required for 
bath-room and culinary purposes. The horses have their buckets, 
which the hhisll fills from his mussueJef^ and the servants have their 
loiahs and thalis,^^ and have no need of earthen dishes. The little 
difficulty, again, may be minimised by laying in before starting a 
stock of chatai, or reed-matting, in pieces of four or five feet square, to 
bespread mnder thednrHes^' instead of straw. Two rupees will purchase 
•enough of this for a large single-poled tent, and it will last through a 
camping season. It is very light, and not very bulky, and can easily 
be packed on the top of a cart. Litter for horses and camp followers 

'• Eice milk. Spiccil rice with meat. ''' Eevenue officials. 

Buckets. “ VVater-c.irrier. *• Water-skin. 

** Metal vessels. ** Plates and dishes. ** Carpets or floorcloths. 
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must, of course, be obtained at each camp, but the total amount 
required may be considerably diminished by the use of chatai for the 
tents. As for firewood, the zemindar usually, in Oudh at least, 
supplies the wood, and would, as a rule, resent the offer of payment 
for it. All that can be done is to pay the harhai “ who splits it up. 
Baniaha should not be compelled to remain at a camp longer than is 
necessary for all camp followers to purchase their supplies—say, five or 
six hours altogether—and care should of course be taken to see that 
they are paid in full before leaving. CJiaukidars'^’’ who watch the 
camp should always be paid at the rate of at least an anna a night 
for their-services. This rule will generally suffice to put a reasonable 
limit to the number of those employed. The police, if left to their 
own discretion, will often collect twenty or thirty men where four or 
five would suffice. When nights are cold, Chaukidars should always 
be supplied with wood enough to keep up a small fire through the 
night.’ 

If a proper number of Khalasia be not attached to a camp, then 
all the servants, chaprasls, &c., who came up with the lain-dori 
ought to be made to assist in pitching the tents, instead of the poor 
shivering villagers who are kicked up to do the work in the small and 
freezing hours of the morning. These menials, whose status is not a 
whit above that of the villagers, ought not to think such duty beneath 
them when British soldiers do not. When societies for the preven¬ 
tion of cruelty to animals are fast multiplying in the land, it is a 
shame that human beings should be subjected to such ill-treatment. 
Some scale ought to be laid down as to the quantities of wood and 
straw, and the number of earthen pots, which each camp should be 
supplied with; and the camp menials should be strictly prohibited 
from demanding Carts should be engaged at headquarters 

only. 

The officers, as a rule, do not themselves travel with a large 
retinue; and it is only right, therefore, that the servants and amlaa 
should be restrained from bringing out with them their uncles and 
cousins ; for it is a practice with such men to send invitations to 
their relatives to join them on what may justly be styled their 
foraging expeditions. As regards the supply of grass for cattle, there 
ought to be no demand made for it. The grass-cutters attached to 
the camp'should be made to go out and cut their own grass. When 
these men experience no difficulty in procuring grass at headquarters, 
why can they not find it always at hand in the open country when 
on tour? Grass-cutters are generally started off with the tain-dori] 
and they should always have a sufficient quantity of grass cut by the 
time the horses come up. The present rule, however, is that land¬ 
lords have to supply the grass as long as a camp is pitched on their 
grounds. In place of making a zemindar supply w'ood and employing 

** Landowner, landlord. Carpenter. Watchmen. 

The present value of the anna is less than one penny. “ Tent-pitchers. 
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his own labour to split it, a better plan would be to employ hired 
coolies to cut it up. It is not the supplying of wood whicfi causes so 
much worry as does the cutting of it up. I would also suggest that 
where Government forests exist, the fuel should be taken therefrom 
instead of compelling landlords to fell green trees, and thereby doing 
injury to arboriculture. 

I do not at all go with those who blame all officers for this state 
of mismanagement on the part of their subordinates, for it is not 
their wish, but the faulty system now in vogue, which gives rise to 
this state of affairs. The Tahsildaror the Peshkar '^^ always supports 
the Khansama,^^ for fear of giving him offence, or compromising his 
own men, who, as a matter of course, are .always in league with tlie 
personal servants of the touring officers. And who would venture to 
impeach the Tahsildar and succeed in establishing the charge ? The 
multifarious and hea\y duties tlu', touring officers have to perform 
make it impossible for them to att end to these minor, yet important, 
matters, and to go personally into details of petty payments. It 
would give a rude shock to their minds were th(‘y to learn that in 
their train they carry oppression, when, on the contrary, the object 
of the tour is the good of the \ ery people whom the amhtH and their 
underlings so grievously oiiprc'ss. 

I think it would be jnost satisfactory to all the parties concernc'd 
were a responsible bannia attached to each camp Jfrom headquarters. 
It would be his duty to supply milk, fowls, eggs, and the se\'eral 
items which go to make up the russiicL If he should run short, he 
could always obtain siq)plies from the local markets on proper pay¬ 
ment. To avoid oppression on the part of this bannia, a proclama¬ 
tion should be issued throughout the districts that if he practised 
oppression he would be d(’alt with according to law. The monopoly 
of supplying these camps would be greedily sought after by these 
bannias. The men in charge of the camps take particular can^ to 
establish terror in the simple minds of the villagers by blazoning it 
forth that they are acting under the Sirhar's orders, and that no 
complaints will be listened to. 

Now that Government is conceding local self-government to the 
masses, I ask. With what amount of self-respect can a man represent 
a body of electors who, for nearly half the year, are subjected to all 
sorts of indignities by Tehsil harpies ? 

There is but a limited number of people in this world whose aims 
in life are higher thtin those of the teeming millions whose require¬ 
ments are so few and simple, and whose lot it is to suffer hardship in 
the ways I have now pointed out. But when men cannot enjoy even 
the frugalities of life, then Discontentment begins to sow her seeds. 

Oday Pertap Sing. 

Bhinga: June 15, 1803. 


** Assistant to Tahsildar. 


*' Steward. 


** Government. 
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THE SELECTION OF ARMY OFFICERS 


Except by the unselect few whose patriotism has been extinguished 
by advancing civilisation, ]\Ir. Campbell-Bannerman’s announcement 
in the House of Commons of the appointment of a Committee of 
Inquiry into the system of selecting our military officers by public 
competition will be cordially greeted. It is understood the first 
sittings of this Committee will be held at the War Office in a week or 
two, and that it is to be no hole-and-corner business. All sorts and 
conditions of men are to be summoned, and a real effort will be made 
to have done with the j)rofessional tinkering of a grave national 
question. It is felt that of late years we have been going from bad to 
worse ; that changes, purely tentative, and based in no small measure 
on selfish interests, have been carelessly permitted; and that some 
sweeping reorganisation is demanded by public opinion. 

Happily this Departmental Committee will have for chairman so 
vigilant, energetic and open-minded a man,as Lord Sandhurst, who 
may be trusted to preserve an evendxalance between the practical and 
the academic issues that must necessarily intrude themselves into 
this controversy. We may take it for granted that, as both political 
parties in the State concur in the opinion that there is nothing to 
put in the place of open competition in the selection of Army officers, 
some form of competition must continue; and, the purport of 
the coming inquiry being to determine future ways and means, an 
expression of opinion, which the present writer has been officially 
invited to subscribe, may serveTthe purpose of provoking valuable 
criticism. 

Of all our public competitions the periodical examinations for choos¬ 
ing officers of the line are the most unpopular, and for two reasons: 
in the first place, the element of broad common sense in the process 
of selection is conspicuous by its absence; and, in the second place, 
no ordeal, even were it conducted sensibly, could be popular at which 
over 900 households must needs find disappointment year by year. The 
proportion of failure to success has increased, is increasing, and wiU ^ 
not be diminished until further means of livelihood for the steadily 
augmenting ranks of ‘unemployed’ gentility be discovered. This 
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trouble being, therefore, practically irremediable, the need of circum¬ 
spection in the m’ethods of selection becomes all the greatJer. The 
task imposed on Lord Sandhurst’s Committee is a difficult and re¬ 
sponsible one. Justice has to be done to the public service as well as- 
to the individual candidate ; and, however deftly the mass of conflict¬ 
ing evidence that will be forthcoming may be sifted and interpreted, 
it will be impossible to contrive a perfectly ideal scheme. Discern¬ 
ment on the part of the Committee will detect error, and impartiality 
will expose it, but for all this ‘ open competition ’ will ever cry ‘ nay ’ 
to perfection. 

Now what has hitherto been the modus oper(mdi ? The i)roceed- 
ings have opened with a preliminary examination for the purpose of 
eliminating all candidates who were wanting in extreme accuracy in 
elementary geograjihy, spelling, arithmetic, and other School Board 
tests that until lately were grievously neglected during early education. 
The next step was that the qualified candidates should go through a 
medical inspection, at which only the blind and the maim, or those 
suffering from organic disease, were rejected; finally, the residuum 
competed for marks in purely educational subjects. The marks-value 
of the various subjects has been changed from time to time; fresh 
groupings of obligatory and optional subjects have been devised; the 
age-limit has been altered ; in f<ict, every form of scholastic rechauffe 
has been adojitcd to suit the convenience of teachers; but there has 
been no discrimination exercised on behalf of the service. Public 
opinion has all along clamoured for the cream of the public schools, 
whereas the methods employed have only vouchsafed such small 
proportion of the cream -as the doctrine of averages will allow, while 
there has been a steady bi-annual sacrifice of a large amount of the 
very best material merely to gratify the fads of a few doctrinaires. 

In no examination for the Army do marks accrue to a candidate 
until it is a question of liatin or Grreek or some other branch of 
knowledge. A young Achilles who has stroked an eight at Henley 
or captained his team at football, and who has given his time and 
muscle for the honour of his school, leaves the medical inspection 
with no better prospect of success, and often with a much worse one, 
than the stripling who has just managed to pass the doctor’s muster. 

Could any process of selection for recruiting her Majesty’s Army 
be feebler than this ? The needful material is at hand and in abun¬ 
dance ; we profess the desire to secure it, yet this is the way we set 
to work. That the examinations for civil employment at home should 
be of a purely intellectual character is reasonable enough, probably 
expedient; but to adopt the same method, though on a lower plane, 
for selecting British officers is unjust to the military service at large 
as well as to the taxpayer. 

In the proposal that is presently to come, and which is put 
forward in rough outline only as a mere suggestion, there is no covert 
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idea of substituting physique for brains or checking the flow of 
meritorious mental effort. Brains of a high quality we must have, 
in order to keep on even terms with continental standards. Nothing 
further is sought than to give physique a fair chance—in other words, 
to make it a subject of examination carrying its full meed of marks— 
and to attempt to secure the happy combination of physical robust¬ 
ness with intellectual fitness. To compass this end effectually 
Government must not only consent to a reorganisation of subjects of 
study, but to a further reform very drastic in character. We have 
just been told that the old ‘ preliminary ’ has been abolished. It 
has cost the service many a fine fellow and is well out of the way. 
In its place might be substituted a new form of ‘ preliminary ’—not 
one of figures or spelling, but one at which the physically competent 
should be carefully marked, and the physically incompetent promptly 
plucked. 

Hitherto, when anything of the kind has been mooted in public 
speeches, or in newspaper articles and correspondence, no practical 
comments in aid of the solution of the problem have accompanied 
them. The helping hand seems to have been always stayed by the 
more fascinating impulse to abuse the system and, notably, the 
‘ crammers.’ Few other subj(‘cts have been the occasion of more 
silly utterances or have provided such prolific op])ortunities for 
newspaper paragraphists in search of ‘ copy; ’ and yet the net 
result is that many public schools have been indirectly compelled to 
turn crammers themselves by instituting Army classes modelled on 
specialising methods, just as the Universities are now willing to 
specialise for the India Civil Service Competition. The tables are 
completely turned. In the petty warfare that has been waged all 
this long time between the different scholastic institutions the true 
interests of the service have been lost sight of, and we are unable to 
trace in the changes effected in recent years any other than a policy 
of protection. It is natural the heads of influential schools should 
wish all radical changes to be introduced leisurely and with as little 
friction to their curriculum of studies as possible. For this reason 
the tendency at present is to model Army examinations on the 
intellectual tests that govern the education of youngsters en route 
to the Universities, and not according to the prospective requirements 
of officers who are to be dodged about the face of the globe under 
trying circumstances of climate, and often enough of self-reliance 
and self-denial. The contention of the present writer is that the 
War Office should impose its own conditions irrespective of biassed 
counsellors, academic or otherwise; and that, considering the enormous 
excess of supply over demand, the military authorities can command 
their own terms and readily obtain them without contravening publjc. 
opinion in regard to the most desirable sources whence the best 
material can be derived. 
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The chief feature of the present proposal is that the War Office 
should become exclusively responsible for the conduct and manage¬ 
ment of the preliminary physical examination, awarding to each 
qualified candidate a certificate of his marks. This certificate would 
be handed in to the Ci^■il Service Commissioners, who would after¬ 
wards conduct the literary examination, and who would include in 
their aggregate of individual marks those quoted on each certificate 
respectively. This is the one and only chance of asserting itself as 
worthy to be reckoned as well as brains that I would give to physique. 
But something much more than a casual hurried "medical inspection 
will be necessary to mc(*t the requirements of this new preliminary 
test. Hoail du mattre must scrutinise each candidate in more ways 
than one: this must be a complete and not a haphazard diagnostic. 

At present a fee of 1 1, carries an Army candidate through the 
whole examination, medical and literary. J^'oreign Office candidates 
and nominees for House of Commons -clerkships pay Gl. For the 
f [ome Civil Service, the India Civil Service, the Colonial services, the 
Government fee is 6L ; for the Student Interpreters’ examination it 
is 4.1 .; for the Engineering College at Cooper’s Hill it is 2l. 

By imposing an additional IL on Army candidates about 2,5001, 
annually would be collected, to which the sum previously expended in 
the now exploded literary jireliminary could be added. This annual 
income would not only suffice for the payment of interest on a 
Government loan for the erection, on some suitable spot, of a riding- 
school, together ■with such accessories as a gymnasium, fencing-room, 
properly fitted medical quarters, and other appliances for testing 
physical robustness, but it would also suffice for the salaries of a 
staff of examiners, either permanent or elected for periods, as at the 
London University. On these premises, and under the eye of the 
War Office, the physical examinations would be held. Each candidate 
would be known only by a number, and there could be no more sus¬ 
picion of favouritism than there is to-day in regard to any of the 
viva voce examinations in modern languages. ^ By summoning given 
numbers at certain hours of the day, and subdividing them into 
groups among the different departments of this building, the whole 
business should not occupy more time or involve much more intricate 
management than is presently necessary for the oral examinations in 
French and German ; and it would be infinitely more diverting. In 
any case, we should be putting the horse into the shafts, and not 
behind the cart; for our present method is to get what raw material 
we can through merely brain tests, and to improve it as best we may 
at the Sandhurst Gymnasium. With the large number of competent 
soldiers on the retired list it would be easy to find a staff to con¬ 
duct these preliminaries in a thoroughly satisfactory and economical 
manner. 

Consideration might also be given to the expediency of erecting 
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on the upper floors of this huilding some spacious rooms suitable for 
the literary examination that would follow; failing this, the com¬ 
pulsory visit to London of each aspirant might be limited to the 
single day of the physical test, and the literary ordeal could be held 
at various recognised centres. Whatever may be the decision on this 
latter point there would always remain the important fact that our 
War Office will have decided, after a crucial inspection, who shall and 
who shall not go on with the competition, and will know that justice 
has been done all round by giving the more physically desirable 
competitors a certain margin in marks to start upon. Obviously the 
institution of so vital a change will not necessarily make the tallest 
and strongest candidate secure of his commission. Nature will have 
endowed him with marks to a limited extent only; and his school¬ 
mates will be rejoiced that his reputation in the playing field will follow 
him into the examination-room. If he is a sufficiently fair scholar 
for the needs of the service his physique will help him towards the 
goal; if he is simply an athletic duffer it will not go nearly far enough 
and his absence will not be a national loss. 

This is not the moment to discuss the details of an innovation of 
sueh magnitude. These will fall into abler hands if the principle 
itself be esteemed salutary and workable, and if the general idea be 
accepted as a jiartial clearing of the present imbroglio. But, above 
all things, the public mind must freely grasp the point that the new 
test, as proposed, can only serve as a physical auxiliary in an intel¬ 
lectual ordeal, just as a certain aptitude in compassing examination 
questions is a potent literary auxiliary that emergency now requires 
should be handicapped. Or, to put it in the form of a simple 
question to the public—Given the British parent with four adult 
sons, all of them decently educated and of unimpeachable morals, 
and who is put upon his honour to select the two he considers 
fittest to accept commissions in a marching regiment, would his first 
thought be for the more delicate, for the school-prize winners, or 
would it be for the healthiest, the most robust, the most prominent 
in school sports ? 

But the principle here advocated admits of no selection, no 
favouritism; it simply introduces one more subject of examination 
which, in the interests of the public weal, shall carry marks. Let it 
not‘be imagined, however, that by this means our Army would be 
officered by admirable Crichtons. Short of rigid personal selection— 
an impossibility in these days—wo could not come even near to 
excellence; nor are we likely to exclude a vast number of undesirable 
recruits by the method proposed ; but at least we should be certain 
of scoring many fewer grave failures and of securing a much heavier 
percentage of * the right sort ’ than heretofore, and we shoul4 Jje 
endeavouring to meet the scornful criticism of modern days in regard 
to our imbecile attempts to separate the wheat from the chaffl 
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By way of anticipating the objection to this scheme that will 
probably occur to many readers as to the undesirability of building 
costly premises that would be utilised only at the two annual com¬ 
petitions for Woolwich, the two for Sandhurst, besides those for the 
Militia, it may be urged that there is really no limit to the useful 
possibilities of such an institution provided a central site can be 
found for it. The gymnasium and fencing-rooms might be thrown 
open to members of the civil, naval, and military services at a moderate 
subscription, except during close time; selected candidates for the 
India Civil Service, the Indian Police, the India Forest Service would 
be attracted to the riding-school; the tactical war-games, so instructive 
and recreative to JMilitia and Volunteer officers, might be played out 
there; the Civil Service Commissioners could hold many of their 
examinations on the premises, instead of having to hire rooms and 
halls in different parts of the metropolis, and not unfrequently very 
noisy ones, within earshot of the deafening whistles and rumblings of 
underground trains; indeed, under wise management. Government 
might introduce something worthy of this much-abused competition 
era without any assistance from the public purse. 

Should this proposal for a grand metropolitan building not be 
generally approved, an alternative scheme would be to hold both the 
physical and the literary tests at certain military depots or centres 
where there are cavalry barracks. The great drawback, however, of 
this multiplication of areas would be the difficulty of preserving 
uniformity in the standard of marking and the need of employing 
a very large examining staff.* The Committee might also consider 
how far it would be rational and equitable to have a certain quota of 
marks allotted to juvenile ‘ crack shots ’ in Volunteer corps. 

The next step, assuming something akin to my proposal can be 
carried out, will’concern the literary examination, and here there is 
room for reorganisation—less radical, forsooth, but, in its bearing on 
the whole subject, of scarcely lower importance. By taking count of 
the progressive educational movements of our near neighbours, it 
will be manifest to all but prejudiced folk that we may wear the 
badge of slavish tradition a shade too long. The old argument that 
everything beyond certain standard dishes ‘ can easily be acquired 
later on ’ may hold good for learned young men destined for learned 
professions, but it is not applicable to a less learned type, hungering 
for military life, or taking to the Army faute de mieux, and whose 
chances of competing are cut off at the early age of nineteen years, 
after long exposure to the temptations of the playing-field. Sand¬ 
hurst candidates used to have breathing-time up to the age of twenty 
to repair the ravages of excusable idleness, but even this has been 
decked; and the blow must fall on the very men who can least well 
bear it—on the athlete who has lingered too long. 

i The existingestablishment at Aldershot might be utilised to a considerable extent. 
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This is another of the many bad features in a bad scheme, and it 
is to be hoped the Committee of Inquiry will ascertain why this 
injustice has been perpetrated. 

Now, if it were possible to extract from every great educational 
centre returns, extending over recent years, of the position and 
(jualifications of intending Army candidates, or, better still, if the 
periodical school reports of such candidates could be perused, we 
should discover that the great bulk of the examinees belong to a 
group of lads who were summed up in this lieview (February 1889) 
in an article by the present writer on examinations generally, as 
follows:—■ 

In this large mass are compreliended the dilVeront types found on tlie outskirts 
of the sixth and all through the fifth forms of great schools. Many distinct suh- 
dirisions are to be noted. There is the cleverish casual boy who works by fits 
and starts; the plodding boy of mediocre cla^sicaI or matliematical abilities, 
wdiose work is generally creditable, but who rarely rises beyond the level of 
respectability; then we have a gn'at number who abominate Greek and Ijatin, 
and who might develo]) distinct tastes under a less rigid system than they are 
exposed to; afterwards come the boys who can do but won't do, and who cannot 
be induced to make tiny effort until tbeir pi'rsonal interests are at stake; and, 
lastly, the dream}", artistic, dilettante lad who loafs and reads fiction. 

The residue would come under another group, which was in the 
same article indelicately characterised as ‘the unworshipful company 
of duffers.’ On the other hand, some few come forward who are 
exceedingly good scholars. They can always take care of themselves; 
but it is on the interests of the large group that public attention is 
riveted. 

The subjoined tables of statistics will give a general idea of the 
number of coraiietitors, of the subjects, and the averages of marking 
in the Sandhurst examination during the two years ending December 
1892. With very few exceptions, and allowing for the many con¬ 
tingencies and risks inseparable from all large competitions, as well as 
for the changeable moods of examiners, they yield just such a series 
■of averages as the initiated would have expected. 

Table I gives an analysis of the numbers competing in the two 
years, and certain averages of marks made by the first 300 competitors. 
It will be seen that the real struggle is among the last thirty or 
forty who win and the next thirty or forty who fail. So narrow an 
affair is it sometimes that on a gross totfil of 12,500 possible marks, 
some 300 marks only will make the difference of fifty places on the 
list. A reference to column No. 11 will verify this; and by glancing 
<at columns 11 and 12, for June 1892, we shall see that 5GC marks 
•on a similar total made the difference of just 100 places. Indeed, it 
really comes to this—that unless a candidate is fortunate enough -to 
obtain high marks in four branches, in addition to what he can 
score for his essay and drawing, his fate is sealed. Now, as the 
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margin on the purely brain test is so inconsiderable in so many 
cases, and may depend on one of many little accidents, it follows 
that the preliminary physical test would frequently turn the scale in 
the right 'direction. That a great number of strong young fellows 
do hold their own from first to last goes without saying; but when 
it comes to a pinch we should gain by securing a man with 3| strong 
subjects and a fine physiciue in preference to one with four strong 
subjects and a weaker physique ; and such a school as is proposed 
would be the means of deciding every sucli case for us, 
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Before looking at Table II readers who are not quite conversant 
with all the details of this examination should peruse the following 
prescribed regulations for the literary competition during the period 
under consideration:— 

Ruejeois of Examixation 

Class 1 

. (Oliligatory) 


Miirk^ 

1. Malliematics.. • . 2,500 

2. Latin.2,000 


8, French or German (only 200 marks for colloquial) . . 2,000 

Class 2 

(Any two suhjccts may be chosen) 

1. Higher Mathematics.2,000 

2. German or French (as alternating with subject 3 in Class 1) 2,000 

3. Greek.2,000 

4. English History.2,000 

5. Chemistry, elementary.2,000 

0. Physics, elementary.2,000 

- *"■ " Physical geography, and geology, cliiefly economic; in- 
i The existiii^ eluding recognition of more familiar minerals and 

rocks, and their properties and uses . . . . 2,000 
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Class 3 

(All three subjects may be taken) 

1. English composition ...«•#• 600 

2. Freehand drawing.600 

3. Geometrical drawing •..•••• 1,000 

The next point of interest is the kind of choice that adults, 
chiefly drawn from the groat schools, will make. All must take the 
whole pf Class 1, and 99 per cent, exercise their right of taking the 
whole of Class 3. As regards Class 2, it might reasonably be sup¬ 
posed that Greek and Higher Mathematics (but which are not high) 
would take the lead. Let us see. 
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Here, then, are certain facts staring one in the face with ugly 
stubbornness. We find a very large average so conscious of complete 
failure in Greek, after years of dabbling, that they turn for comfort 
and help to History, only to find a very ‘ lenten entertainment.’ The 
averages in this branch are conspicuously meagre, while those in 
French and German are, on the whole, satisfactory, and would be 
still more so if candidates who happen to have been abroad were not 
restricted to one-tenth marks for colloquial facility. Until November 
1891 one-fifth marks were wisely allotted to the colloquial test. Who, 
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then, can have prevailed on the authorities to discourage English¬ 
men from learning to speak French or Grerman, and what was their 
motive ? 

Table II tells this interesting tale—that against 160 who selected 
‘ Higher ’ Mathematics and 184 who selected Greek, 521 plumped 
for History, and 632 for an extra modem language. The inference, 
then, is that Greek should be dropped, and History studied at an 
earlier stage, and that the subject should be approached more seriously 
and cease to be the pis-alle^' that it is. The figures in Tables II 
and III point unmistakably lo the opinions entertained by candidates 
themselves, as well as by their advisers, when the dread moment for 
choosing has arrived; but the grievance is that the estimate of 
individual capacity is post])oned to the eleventh hour, and lhat very 
many lads are thus sacrificed annually on the altar of customary 
law. 

Not a voice has been raised against the great schools for leaving 
the old beaten track and condescending to the path of specialism 
which for a quarter .of a century .and more was left for others alone 
to tread; but now, h.aving t.aken the plunge, they surely possess 
the wherewithal to give completeness to the venture. The nature of 
the moral obligation incurred by this new departure is fully revealed 
by the figures in Table III, where the comparative dearth of marks for 
History (aj)parently a popular subject) is accurately scheduled. We 
have no quarrel with the examiners; their questions are sufficiently 
general and reasonably searching. It would obviously be unfair to 
those who have for many years given their energies to Classics and 
Mathematics, if the candidates who had selected History were rewarded 
with profuse liberality after some eighteen months’ training in an 
Army class ; on the other hand, it is manifestly the business of those 
who supervise the interests of intending candidates to make needful 
provision in due season for those whose school reports betray the 
inevitable necessity of substituting History, or some other subject, for 
Greek and M{ithematics, Time, zeal, and patient teaching are needed 
to make a lad proficient in Latin composition; these are equally neces¬ 
sary to those who have to face a paper of questions covering the period 
from the early Saxons to Queen Victoria, in addition to a special 
paper on a prescribed period of sixty to eighty years, the whole in¬ 
volving questions of political, ecclesiastical, and domestic policy, of 
commerce, colonisation, rebellion, w.ar, treaties, Indian administration, 
Scotch and Irish affairs, the composition and equipment of armies at 
different epochs, besides the thous.and and one details of statesman¬ 
ship, lawgiving, biography, and what not, covering eight centuries of 
our national life. We used to be told that all this could be ‘ crammed ’ 
in a few months; but indeed it cannot, and the details in Table III 
show that it cannot. Therefore, my contention is that for those who, 
from temperament or other causes, utterly fail about the age of six- 
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teen, to develop any aspiration or capacity for dead languages, History 
may be found the next best substitute. In very shame we have 
lieen obliged to suppress our insular prejudices against modem lan¬ 
guages ; and, having done so, have turned what was the hollowest of 
farces into something admirably real. It was merely a question of 
goodwill, vigour, and sympathetic scientific teaching. No other 
subjects are more skilfully taught at the present hour in England; 
and my tables demonstrate that even Latin exhibits no higher level 
of proficiency, while in popularity the ‘ extra’modern language is 
•considerably ahead of all the other optional subjects. What, there¬ 
fore, can be achieved for modern languages can also be achieved for 
History ; but in shaping the future course of study under this head 
for Army candidates we may do worse than borrow a leaf from the 
Frenchman’s or the German’s syllabus. The young French com¬ 
petitor for admission to the Military College of St. Cyr is duly 
warned that history is a subject of chief importance. He is not 
asked to prepare for anything that may come in the examiner’s mind 
to propound on the history of his own country from Chilperic to Camot 
(this is our absurd way of doing things), but a helpful and suggestive 
outline of leading features in European history, from the Edict of 
Nantes to the Franco-German War of 1870-71, is mapped out for 
him. The regulations issued from Le Ministere de la Guerre state 
that the programme set forth has been framed to meet, as nearly as 
possible, the teaching candidates will have been receiving at the 
<lifferent lycees of the country, and with a view to obviate the 
necessity of any special preparation that might interfere with their 
general education. For the benefit of our own ‘ Army classes ’ an ex¬ 
tract of what M. de Freycinet was advised to promulgate as his out¬ 
line for 1893 is given ; but it is only fair to state that the age-Umit 
for entrance to St. Cyr is seventeen to twenty-one years. 

PbOGRAMMB DES CoXNAISSAXl'ES EX1GEE3 

Henri IV .—Lutte contro ri']spagne. Fin des guerres de religion, 4dit de 
Nantes.—Sidly; reconstitution du royanmc. 

Xa France, de Tarenrment de Louis XIII. h la mart de Maatrin. —Les Etats 
gcn(5raux de 1614.—llicliolieu : lutte contre les protcstauts et centre les grands; 
accroissenient de I’autoritd nionarchique.—Marine et Colonies.—Minority de 
Louis XIV; Maznrin ; la Fronde. 

La politique Eiirop^enne. —La maison d'Autriclic, les catlioliques et les pro- 
tcstants en Allemagno.—La guerre de Trentc Ans: intdrets des puissances 
qui y sont engngdes; les arnuSes et les bandes. Grands gdndraux: Gustave- 
Adolphe, Wallenstein, Turenne, Condd.—La paix de Westpbalie et la paix des 
Pyrdndes. 

HAngleterre sous les Stuarts .—La rdvolution de 1648; Cromwell; la Ee- 
stauration. 

Le Mouvement intcllectuelle .—Science et philosopliie: Bacon, Galilde, Dest • 
cartes. 

Lettres: I’influenco espagnole; I’Acaddmie Fran 9 aiso: Corneille, Pascal. Lea 
Arts: Poussin, Lesueur. 

VoL. XXXIV—No. 201 3 1 
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IjU SociSfd Fran^aise. —L’hotel do Ramboiiillet; la mis^ro au temps de la 
iVonde; Saint Vincent do Paul. 

Louis XIV, la monarchie absolue. —Th^orie du roi sur le pouvoir royal; la 
cour, les Oonseils, les socr<5taires d’Etat.—Colbert. 

L’arm(5e avant LouTois: n'crutement, armement, commandoment, administra¬ 
tion; les rdformes de Louvois.—Lc gdnio militaire; Yauban.—Los afiaires 
rcLfrieuses: la ddclaration de 1682; la revocation de I’ddit do Nantes. 

La Politique de Louis XIV, —Lyonue: guerre de Hollandc.—Condo, Turenne, 
Duquesne. 

Formation de la, ligiie d’Augsbourg; Guillaumo d’Orango, Luxembourg, 
Catinat, 

La revolution (CAnglcterrc. —Les Stuarts et lo Parlcmcnt; avenement de 
Guillaume 111. 

Les coalitions centre Louis XIV, —La succession d’Espague; Marlborough, le 
Prince Eugene, Vendorae, Villars. 

Perniires anyicts de Louis XIV, —I^a Cour: d<?trcsse llnanciero; mort 
du roi. 

Le mouvement intellectvel, —-Les Lettres; les grands classiquos; les arts: 
Lebrun, Mansart; le Louvre, Versailles. Les sciences. Commencement d'oppo- 
sition : Fenelou et lo Due de Bourgogne. Vauban. 

L’Europe vers 1715.—L’Europe occidentale apres les traitfe d’Utrecht et de 
Rastadt.—Charle s XI1 et Pit'rre le Grand. 

La France de 1715 jusqtlau milieu du XVIIP siecle, —La n'^gence, Law. 
Fleury, d’Argenson. 

Les ajfaires Europdennes, —Succession de Polognc. Stanislas Lcczinslu en 
Lorraine. 

EAutriche et la Prus-^^e q^endaTd, la premiere moilic du XVIIP siecle, —L’Etat 
pmssien: Frddtfric 11 et Miirie-Th^rese.—Guerre de la succession d’Autriche; lo 
Mardchal de Saxe. Guerre de Sept Ans. Frederic II comme gdndral. 

Les affaires maritimes et Coloniales, —Rivalitc de la France et de I’Angletorre 
en Amdrique et aux Indes.—Tj’empire Anglais. 

L'Europe Orientale, —La Russie, Catlierine TI; Conquetes sur la Turquie.— 
Partage de la Pologne. 

La Jin du rigne de Louis XV. —Le I’arlement. Choiseul. Maupoou. 

Le mouvement intellectud etpolitujue, —Les lettres et les arts; les sciences, les 
philosophes et les 6conomistes en France. 

La France a Vavenement de Louis XVI .—La cour, radministratlon: plaintes 
centre Tarbitraire et l.'i confusion; classes priviktgides; essais de rdforme. I'urgot, 
Necher. I>es Etata gdndraux. 

La guerre d'ind&pendance en Ambrique. —Les colonies nnglaises d'Amdrique; 
leur soulevement; intervention de la France, Constitution Aradricaine do 
1787. 

and so forth np to the Treaty of Frankfort in 1871. 

Thus, whilst safeguarding themselves by demonstrating certain 
salient features in European history, and directing special attention 
to details of literature, society, art, philosophy, war, and government 
in France, the authorities are also acting humanely towards the masses 
of young candidates who present themselves by giving them a lead, 
instead of endeavouring to ascertain (as we seem to do) how much 
they don’t know. 

But yet another and a greater grievance is still waiting to be 
redressed. This is in the matter of Geography. The old pre¬ 
liminary examination in this subject unmasked a state of ignorance 
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that was appalling. Its inconvenience as part of any established 
curriculum of study appears to be such that it has now been con¬ 
sidered expedient to relegate it to the optional subjects, with marks 
sufficiently immaterial to discourage candidates from bothering 
their heads much about it. In the interests of our officers of the 
future this is scandalous. 

To no other subject is greater attention paid in examinations for 
officers of the P’rench or German army. In France it is placed on 
exactly the same marks-lcvel as history, and only a trifle below 
mathematics; while in regard to a modem language it stands as 
fourteen to ten. And, as with history, the same care is taken in 
their regulations to define the necessary comse of study. Different 
countries and different subdivisions of the globe have to be 
considered under the several heads of, Physical Geography, Oro¬ 
graphy, Hydrography, Political Geography, and Railroads j and in 
the case of the rivers that are specified, the strategic importance of 
the regions they traverse has to be studied. 

To enter into minute details of the German system would be 
taxing the forbearance of readers unduly. In the matter of his¬ 
tory and geography Germany ‘ goes one better ’ than France, and 
all who may wish to go to the root of their system are recommended 
to study the Anleitung fur die Vorbereitwng zumFdhnricha-Examen. 
They will read that History is subdivided into four sections :— 

(а) Ancient History to the Fall of the Roman Empire. 

(б) From the Goths to the Refomiation, including modern 
civilisation in England and France. 

(c) Modem History (Germany, France, England, and Russia) up to 
1789. 

(d) Prussian History, from a.d. 1134 to 1871. 

The syllabus gives twelve pages of examples of searching questions 
asked within the last ten years. But by far the most important and* 
interesting feature of the syllabus (covering fifty pages) is the outline 
of political, physical, mathematical, and astronomical geography. The 
sketch is copiously illustrated, and everything is done to expound the 
quality of proficiency that is expected and to facilitate the work of 
teachers and pupils. The oral examination would appear to be of 
a provokingly practical character. In fact, the education of a 
soldier* and not the convenience of a system, is solely considered. 
When it is remembered that twenty-three years ago English corre¬ 
spondents at the Franco-German War reported that every German 
commissioned and non-commissioned officer carried a map of Prance 
in his wallet and was quite at home in the topography of the invaded 
districts, it is high time to caU to account those who have encouraged ^ 
this blameworthy supineness of ours. 

Assuredly, then, Lord Sandhurst’s Committee will have to include 
Geography among the compulsory subjects, and assign to it the stone 

3i2 
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prominence as History. Thus far it seems to have been kept outside 
the pale of ‘ education,’ and has been treated as a subject 'pour rire. 
At school it has never occupied a position even approximating to that 
which at the Universities certain personages call ‘ stinks ’; and yet it 
would be difficult to mention any subject more likely to be of general 
utility to a soldier, provided the present humdrum, childish smattering 
could be made to blossom, as it must do, into a minute and interesting 
appreciation of all its political, physical, and scientific aspects. 

While advocating much that must seem very commonplace to the 
devotees of culture, it may be well to point out that the bulk of 
Army candidates do not affect culture. ’J’his is a privileged in¬ 
heritance granted at all times only to the few, and one to which 
natural instinct has spared these candidates from laying a foolish 
claim. They belong, for the most part, to that mass who, if there 
were no British Army, would creep tortoise-like from school-form to 
school-form, or stagnate in the great backwaters of their public 
school. It is the prospect of success and the dread of failure that 
impels them ; but culture—‘ perish the thought! ’ 

Needless it is to say that there is no necessary antagonism between 
culture and military service. Many officers have been, and are, men 
of exceeding culture. But the fact that we must endeavour to face, 
and having faced it then also insist on, is that culture for a military 
officer is desirable on the ground of our common humanity, and is 
not a demand of his position ; that the demand for high culture in 
an officer rests on the call there is to every human being to make 
the best he can of his own little bit of human nature; that it is 
not a call of the service, and that with it the service can at best have 
but an indirect interest. For youngsters who succeed in these 
competitions the aftermath is—tactics, fortification, drill, man¬ 
oeuvring, military law, the training and management of men, with 
• interludes of polo. Gymkhana meetings, and other out-door sports. 
Their home of culture, their university, is the Staff College. Thus 
it becomes our bounden duty to meet fact with fact, and not with 
theory; to sweep away once for all that which is contradictory to 
the spirit of our real wants; to promulgate some scheme for the 
future having broad common sense for its basis, and to discard every¬ 
thing that does not subserve the aims all well-wishers of the British 
Army have in view. 

Just one more plea for an act of grace that would be a gracious 
act. Sufficient evidence is here adduced to make it clear that the 
line of demarcation between many of those who win and many who 
fail is an exceedingly faint one. For this reason it might be resolved 
that in the case of all those whose certificates award two-thirds marks 
in the physical text, and who are within five hundred marks of the 
winning-post at the final literary examination, a further trial shall be 
allowed nothwithstanding they may have exceeded the prescribed 
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limit of age. This would be a legitimate concession to those who 
had made a real effort to combine th^ dual obligation of physical and 
mental proficiency. And it will not come as a surprise if certain 
military critics who are alive to the steady development of the Central 
Asia Question should ask that the extension of the age-limit which 
is granted to University candidates may also apply to those who 
have the means, and are willing, to attain a satisfactory proficiency in 
the Kussian language. Although this paper has professedly taken 
as a basis for criticism the larger field of admission to the cavalry and 
infantry, it will equally apply, except in regard to the mathematical 
and science tests, to our Woolwich ‘ gunners.’ 

In conclusion, my apology for giving expression to these views of 
reform is that we have been waiting in vain for military experts to 
do so, and that a grievous national wrong has to be redressed. The 
public is fertile in reproach, but is slow to act; it has ever been so 
with us. The conviction, however, is slowly gaining ground that 
competition, with all its drawbacks, is not developing as it should do, 
but rather is slinking into by-ways that threaten its elasticity and 
purport. There will be time in the future to consider this in all its 
aspects; but the Army Question is one that brooks of no delay and 
no half-hearted, halting, pandering scheme. This paper is advocat¬ 
ing a measure wholly in favour of the public schools; for are they 
not the happy hunting-ground of the young athlete? But in 
giving to them the advantage of the physical test, the War Office 
will need to exact the other ‘ pound of flesh.’ Let, then, the Com¬ 
mittee invoke such military and professional aid as shall give both 
excellence and finality to their work. 

Compared with possible rivals, our all-too-scanty material is par¬ 
celled out among many climes in dangerously parsimonious doles. 
The very thinness of the ‘ thin red line ’ has hitherto been our boast 
and pride, and has never disappointed us. It is because of this, and 
because year by year we are confronted with increasing activity and 
fitness, and tLat notes of solemn warning are being constantly 
sounded, that the responsibility of those who control the ordering of 
regulations for selecting British officers has now become a matter of 
acute national concern. 


W. BAniSTE ScOONES. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND ROMAN PAGANISM 


The purpose of fliis article is by no ineaiis that of endeavouring to 
define wherein the' essence of Cliristianity consists, but merely to 
note certain characteristics which history shows us, by contrast, tc 
have pertained to tlie essence of that religion. Wliat these character¬ 
istics are may, I think, be learnt by considering some of the relations 
which arose between the early Church and the religions which, at its 
coming, it found established in the Roman Empire. 

Such an inquiry has been greatly facilitated by the labours of M. 
Glaston Boissier (of the French Academy), whoso works * the present 
writer strongly recommends to all those who may be int erested in 
the question hen* considered. M. Boissier shows ns, with great wealth 
of illustration and abundant evidence, how the religious restoration 
inaugurated by Augustus went on augmenting during the first two 
centuries of our era, and how the results of that movement in part 
promoted, as they in part hindered, the progress of Christianity. 

A review, then, of .such characteristics of pagan religions as were 
directly hurtful or helpful to the Christian Church, as well as of those 
which, by defect, served indirectly to help it, may lead us to the 
apprehension of characters which pertriined and pertain to the essence 
of that system. 

Modem society is the direct descendant and outcome of the 
pagan Roman Emjjire. It is, therefore, the merits and defects of the 
ancient Roman religion, modified as it grew to bo by successive 
Eastern influences, which for our present purpose have to be con¬ 
sidered. 

The early Romans were a serious, practical, and prosaic people, 
who, in spite of their bravery, were more given to fear than hope, and 
dreaded, as well as respected, the gods they .scrupulously worshipped. 
Amongst these were some extremely matter of fact deities, such as 
VcUicanus, who caused the new-born infant to emit its first cry, and 
Fahvlinua to pronounce its first word. Educa taught it 4o eat and 
Poti/na to drink ; Cuba watched over its repose, while four goddesses 
presided over its first footsteps. 

Of such divinities there could hardly be separate histories or 

’ La lieligien Romaine and La Fin dn Pagani$me. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 
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legends, and indeed, as we all know, Romans had not that tendency 
to humanise their gods which prevailed in Greece. Statues do not 
appear to have existed in their temples till they began to imitate, 
first the Etrurians and then more distant peoples. But when any 
event took place which was so remarkable as to seem to them ‘divine,’ 
a name was given and a worship initiated. Thus the Roman gods 
mainly arose as consequencf's of observation and analysis, and not 
through poetic enthusiasm. 

It might seem that the government of a people so timid and 
.scrupulous as regards the supernatural must have developed into a 
theocracy; and yet the very contrary took place. Powerful and re¬ 
spected as the Roman religion was, it was subject to, or rather incor- 
])orated with, the state. There was no incompatibility between civil 
and sacerdotal functions, and there was never any conflict between 
the government and (he pagan Church, because the members of the 
various priesthoods were thoroughly imbued with lay sentiments. 

Religion consisl ed in external acts of worship, which had to be 
carried out with a nice precision, with proper attitudes, due offerings, 
and correct formulas. Therefore the worshipper of the gods was often 
careful to have two priests beside him when he prayed—one to dictate 
the words, while the other followed them with his eyes on a book, so 
that no syllable should l)e accidentally omitted.^ Thus the priests 
were rather ‘ mastei-s of the ci'remonies ’ than men endowed with a 
supernal,ural power of acting efficiently as intercessors. 

There were no dogmas. 3Ien’s thoughts and beliefs were ftee, 
and only external act,s were demanded of them. Even as to the 
priests tlnunselves, though a certain gravity of demeanour was ex¬ 
pected of an augur or a pontiff, neither his morals nor his beliefs 
were (,aken into account. 

The object of most ancient religions was not to make men moral, 
but to obtain from powerful supernatural beings, by performing acts 
(good or bad) which pleased them, safety and succour for citizens and 
their city. Morality was not the business of religion, but of philo¬ 
sophy, and it was the special subject of the dominant philosophy of 
Rome. ReUgion was not moral, save that there was necessarily a 
certain goodness in practices performed, not for any pleasure in them, 
but to obtain advantages from fellow-citizens. The Roman system 
was, in early days, a strict school of discipline, and co-existed with 
great simplicity of life. 

The Greeks were greatly edified by the way in which religion was 
honoured and practised at Rome, by the order and dignity of private 
life there, and by the intensity of Roman patriotism. The titles of 
# 

* On the other hand the petitiorfer was very anxious not, by a verbal slip, to en-^ 
gage himself unwittingly to anything exceeding his intention—as, for example, wheh 
offering wine, not, by the omission of limiting words, to bind himself to sacrifice all 
the wine in his cellar. 
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Jupiter were ‘ greatest and best/ and Vesta was—as everyone knows 
—a goddess of purity. 

For the popularity and continuance of the Roman religion it was 
hardly less useful to be free of such ridiculous and immoral legends 
as those of the Greek mythology than to be devoid of dogma. Since 
Romans might think of the gods as they pleased, they were more 
easily able to reconcile with older notions and ancient practices, such 
new ideas as the advance of intellectual culture and foreign influences^ 
from time to time gave rise to. The fact that the gods were rather 
divine manifestations and deified abstractions than anything else, 
made it easy to regard them as symbols of different attributes of one 
all-embracing divinity; and thus it was that men of very different 
views could unite in the traditional acts of worship of the Roman 
state. 

As the republic approached its end, the religion of Rome lost very 
much of its influence. Incredulity or indifference became the pre¬ 
vailing characteristics of the higher classes, who were saturated with 
Epicurean views. Even at the commencemeni, of the empire Csnsar, 
before the senate, boldly denied the immortality of the soul. What 
wonder that temples began to fall into ruin, that the domains of the 
gods were plundered by neighbouring proprietors, that various ancient 
feasts ceased to be celebrated, and that an utter destruction of religion, 
through neglect, came to be anticipated. 

Small chance of success would have attended Christianity had it 
appeared at Rome when Cicero wrote the following remarkable words : 
Nolite enim id 'putarc accidere posse, quod in fabulis scope videiis 
fieri, ut deus aliquis, lapsus de coelo, coitus horninum adeat, versetur 
in terris, cum hominihus coUoquatur? This sentence may serve 
both to show the low-water mark to which belief in tlie supernatural 
had fallen, and the inopportuneness at that time of preaching the 
doctrine that God incarnate had not only recently conversed with 
men, but had been crucified for their salvation. Ifow hateful such a 
notion would have been is shown by the fact that Cicero desired that 
even the name of the cross should be absent, not only from the ears 
and eyes of Roman citizens, but that it should be banished from their 
very thoughts. 

The Christian era marks the commencement of that upward reli¬ 
gious movement before spoken of as initiated by Augustus. The-latter 
was a politic proceeding, whereby he sought to procure a support for his 
power, not to be obtained either from a decimated nobility or a populace 
which was already so largely composed of freedmen and strangers. It 
was also a popular movement, because it harmonised with a change 
produced in men’s minds by the terrible trials society had undergone, 
and, with nations as with individuals, calamity very often tends to 

* Do not think it possible that any god should come down from heaven (as is* 
told in fables) to the earth, to mix and converse with men. 
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promote piety—a result temporarily brought about in France during, 
and after, the Franco-German war. But the movement was also due 
to the emperor’s personal inclination, since he was so superstitious 
that the fact of his having accidentally put his right foot into his 
left slipper would disquiet him for a whole day. When he became 
Pontifex Maximus he followed most scrupulously all ritual exigencies, 
never wearing a garment that had not been woven for him either by 
his wife or his daughter. 

He built new temples, rebuilt and redecorated old ones, aug¬ 
mented sacerdotal privileges and restored neglected festivals. As 
censor he also strove to reform public morals, promoting marriage 
and severely punishing adultery and outrages on public decency. He 
found Roman religion grateful for his favours during his life, and 
when he died his apotheosis was decreed. 

The movement he set on foot, as a reaction against the mate¬ 
rialism and incredulity of the republic, may be compared with the 
‘ romanticism ’ which set in as a reaction against the horrors which 
marked the close of the eighteenth century. The writers of both 
epochs strove for an impossible ideal, and were alike full of contradic¬ 
tions, the spirit of their own day mingling with and modifying their 
laudations of times gone by. 

Of the writers whom Augustus commissioned to revive a taste for 
antiquity, and for that rusticity whence Roman paganism took its rise, 
Virgil was by far the most remarkable. He is especially remarkable 
because (as our readers will recollect) his poetry sometimes assumes 
a Christian character. He is full of tenderness for human suffering 
(sunt lacrymoe rerum). He is humble before the gods, whose 
morality he proclaims: Sperate Deos memores fandi atque nefandi; 
and when their decrees peqdex him he exclaims, Dis aliter visum ! 
Most remarkable of all is that well-known passage in his fourth 
eclogue beginning. Jam nova progenies, &c., which shows how he 
participated in the then widely diffused feeling that a time of crisis had 
arrived, which should renovate a worn-out world. This expectation 
was alike proclaimed by disciples of Pythagoras and of Plato, and 
thus poets and philosophers were most unsuspectingly preparing the 
way for Christianity by evolving from the old pagan world ideas and 
sentiments which facilitated its reception. Thanks to them it was 
becoming, as it were, desired before it was known, with the result 
that so many of the poor, the despised, the ill-treated, and the un- 
happy, who, with undefined hopes, were awaiting the realisation of 
vague dreams, became, for the new faith, an easy conquest. 

Virgil may be taken as a type of those religiously inclined per¬ 
sons who sincerely welcomed the religious revival. Their numbers 
gradually augmented after the death of Augustus, for the days of* 
Tiberius and Caligula can have little disposed men to gaiety and 
frivolity. 
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Philosophy, as a whole, supported and developed the upward 
development Augustus had initiated, and it promoted the tendency 
towards monotheism. It was popularised by the theatre, where the 
rights of imrent and child, husband and wife, master and slave were 
freely discussed, and moderation, humanity, and tenderness lauded. 
Tam ego homo sum quam tu, Plautus makers a slave say to his 
master. 

The essential and substaiiiial equality of men (as having the 
same origin and end) had, indeed, been proclaimed by Cicero, who 
taught that nothing so accords with a generous soul as benevolence 
and forgiveness, and that men should regard themselves as citizens 
of the world, and not of one city only. 

For two hundred years these ideas developed themselves, and 
fructified in many practical ways, being greaCy pi'omoted, as the 
reader well knows, liy tlie Stoic Heneca, many of Avhose notions were 
so congruous with Christianity (though others were extremely incon¬ 
gruous therewith) as to have given rise to the legend that he was a 
disciple of St. Paul. That there was a moral advance as time went on 
is shown us by the satires of Juvenal and the letters of Pliny. Horace 
advocates a good treatment of slaves as conduct befitting a gentle¬ 
man, but Juvenal dcelaros it to be the positive duty of all masters. 
Great was the contrast between tlie high esteem expressed under the 
empire for motln'rs who nursed their own children, and the brutal 
■ indiflference to infancy of tlie days of the republic. 

It would be a great mistake to su 2 )i)ose 1 liat pagan Eome did not 
know or did not practise almsgiving. Under this rejiublic large sums 
were often disbursed to secure iiojmlarity and influence; but towards 
its close philosoiihy jiromoted a truly iihilantliropic, instead of an 
ostentatious and selfish, expenditure—to succour widows and orplians, 
to redeem captives, and bury the dead. From the beginning of the 
second century, stale aid was bestowed monthly on the children of 
jioor families. When Antoninus lost his beloved but not very meri¬ 
torious wife, Faustina, he founded in her honour a charitable insti¬ 
tution for poor girls, who were termed puelloi Faustina!. The 
examjile thus given was followed by jirivate individuals, and Pliny 
made many a noble gift during his life, known to us through his not 
possessing the siiecially Christian \'irtue of concealing liis own good 
deeds. A lady of Terracina gave 8,000Z. to found an institution for 
poor children, and charitable legacies were not uncommon; and epi¬ 
taphs were sometimes written which represented a dead man con¬ 
gratulating himself on liaring bemi merciful and a friend to the poor. 
A society largely animated by so benevolent a spirit was one prepare^ 
to appreciate Christian charity. 

•. Such moral and .ntU ^ious progress was also accompanied by 
the praqYhink it possible that weaker sex from the rigours of 

Komaujlcs) to the earth, to mix and conthat t!^e ‘ emancipation of women * 
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is a recent conquest would be much surprised to read many ancient 
inscriptions. They prove that women had the right of forming 
associations, the ofiScers of which they freely elected. One of these 
bore the highly respectable title of ‘ Society for the Preservation of 
Modesty ’—Sodalitas padicitice servandce. There was also, at 
Rome, a society which might be called a ‘mothers’ meeting’— 
Conventus 'matronarti'))!, It persisted till the ruin of the Empire; 
many great ladies belonged to it and it performed important functions. 
At Rome, as elsewhere, it was the women who were, and were ex¬ 
pected to be, devout, and they had an honourable and recognised 
share in public and private worship. In spite of the frequency of 
divorce the tendency of Roman religion was to make marriage indis¬ 
soluble, and the most solemn form of it (confarreatio) could only be 
dissolved with extreme difficulty. 

The slave world of Rome also felt the benefit of the upward reli¬ 
gious movement. For the Roman religion not only did not close its 
temples against the slave but recognised that he had a soul and that 
his future fate did not differ from that of his master. At the 
Saturnalia it allowed him to take his master’s place and console 
himself by a day’s sport for a year’s humiliation, while, like philo¬ 
sophy, it favoured emancipation. 

Perhaps the most curious fact of Roman slavery was that rich 
slaves themselves possessed other slaves (vicarii), who gave their 
servile master the title dominus. The house of a wealthy Roman 
citizen was a perfect republic of slaves who had all sorts of comidex 
interrelations. Thus, in one instance, the slaves belonging to the 
dining-room of a great house resolved to erect a statue to a superior 
slave who had been good to them, and their resolution reads like a 
decree of the Senate: Ob merita et hemficia scepe in se collata 
statuam pmicndam triclmiares decreverunt. 

One amongst the ameliorations of their condition was the fact that 
marriage amongst them, at first in no way legal, came to receive a quasi¬ 
official recognition. But its incompleteness was stiU the occasion of 
many abuses. Thus amongst the inscriptions at Naples is one of a slave 
who records, as if it were nothing, that he had married his own sister. 
Others show that it was not uncommon for two men harmoniously to 
share a wife between them, at whose death the husbands would 
together mourn for her and combine to erect a tomb to her memory. 
Slavery had other more essential and ineradicable evils, not the least 
of which was the absence of any adequate protection for the children 
of slaves from the lusts of their masters. 

The early Italians seem to have felt a great repugnance at the 
idea of annihilation, but definite belief in a future life was in the 
days of the republic fer from universal, and the Epicurean philosophy. • 
was a welcome boon to many, as doing away with those fears of 
Tartarus which Lucretius taught it was above all necessary to banish. 
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But a reaction soon set in, because the Epicurean doctrine, if it 
banished fear, also destroyed all hope beyond the present life. Thus 
in the days of Augustus a belief in immortality had again become 
prevalent, and it naturally grew stronger with the religious advance of 
the first two centuries. But many inscriptions show that it was very 
vague, while some plainly deny it (e.g. Non fueram, non sum), while 
others are of a very Epicurean character, as Amici, dum vivimus viva- 
mus, and Bibite vos qui viviiis. - 

The great thought and care bestowed on funeral arrangements, 
however, plainly proclaim the widespread apprehension which existed 
not only of a purgatorial fire (purgatorins ignis), but of the horrors 
depicted in the sixth book of Virgil’s yEneid, which have not been 
without their influence on Christian sentiments and beliefs. 

The monuments which bordered the roads to Eome touchingly 
expressed how great was the desire that the dead should not be for¬ 
gotten by the living, and tombs were often endowed to provide 
recompenses for those who brought libations or flowers, or who would 
feast near the ashes of the dead. It was specially desired that the 
passer-by should repeat the words, ‘ May the earth lie lightly on thee,' 
not as an empty formula, but as a prayer for the deceased’s welfare in 
the lower world, for which sacrifices (which even slaves endeavoured 
to procure) were also offered. 

The poorer classes, in order, that they might secure for themselves 
due funeral rites, formed associations, which, for such a purpose, 
were freely allowed, although for other purposes such institutions, for 
the most part, had been forbidden by Augustus. Such associations 
possessed either a common purse, supplied by contributions from the 
members and devoted to the performance of their funeral rites, or else 
a place for sepulture in common. Now these associations became 
most widely diffused when Christianity was beginning its hidden and 
secret propaganda, and the primitive Christians eagerly availed them¬ 
selves of the freedom accorded to such societies. 

•But the way for Christianity was largely prepared by the ante¬ 
cedent migration of other Eastern religions to Rome, in spite of the 
hostility and absolute prohibitions which they had, at first, there to 
encounter. 

It was from ancient times a generally diffused belief that each 
state had at least one supernatural patron, whose power was ma^iifested 
by the prosperity and power of his clients. 

The Romans, who held their own gods in such high esteem, were' 
not likely to despise the power of other divinities. Accordingly, when 
Iflying siege to any city, they practised a curious formula of evocation 
whereby they hoped to gain over that city’s gods to their own side; 
•and when a region was devastated, some families were left to carry on 
the worship of the local gods, and so save the victors from any effects 
of their hostility. 
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With such notiuns intolerance and a spirit of proselytism were 
incompatible. When a Roman travelled he was careful to adore 
local deities, without a thought of being thereby unfaithful to his 
own most powerful gods, who had made Rome tl^e capital of the 
world. 

This disposition of mind greatly facilitated conquest, since no 
religious rancour hindered the fusion of a new province with the rest 
of Rome’s vast domain. Tolerance was further promoted by that 
tendency of philosophy (before mentioned) to consider the several 
worships of various deities as but so many different modes of adoring 
the same god—as the divine influence on the earth might be adored 
as C&t'es, that of the sea as Neptune, and that of the heavens as 
Jupiter. 

We have seen how laic was the spirit of Roman religion. But 
most, if not all, the religions from the East assigned a much more 
important and mystical position to their priesthoods. Thus when a 
man desired to be initiated into the mysteries of Isis a priest served 
as his spiritual father, and had a claim for life on the gratitude of 
his spiritual son. Such priests were by no means contented with 
directing the externals of worship; they desired to ‘ save souls,’ and 
to this end did what was altogether new at Rome, actually preached 
sermons ! Thus Apuleius represents a priest, after a miracle in the 
temple of Isis, declaiming against unbelievers as follows: ‘ Let them 
approach, let them come and examine for themselves, and then con¬ 
fess theiy error.’ Then turning to the subject of such miraculous 
favour he is said to have exclaimed, ‘ If thou wouldst dwell in 
security, inaccessible to the blows of fortune, enrol thyself in the 
Holy Militia; come voluntarily and bow thy head under the yoke of 
the sacred ministry. It is only when thou shalt be the slave of the 
goddess that thou wilt begin to experience what perfect freedom is.’ 

Such priests devoted themselves exclusively to their sacred calling, 
glorying in detachment from the world and ordinary human affec¬ 
tions, with definite rules of life, and wearing a distinctive habit. - 

Eastern religions became more and more influential with the 
Antonines, and attained a triumphal position under Severus. Pro¬ 
cessions wended their way through the streets of Rome, sometimes of 
black-robed priests of Bellona, tearing their flesh and dancing like 
modem dervishes; sometimes of priests of Isis in snow-white linen 
robes and with tonsured heads. 

One great advantage pertained to these Eastern religions—namely 
the pardons they could grant in return for ceremonial observances. 
Gladly did trembling sinners practise fastings, offer sacrifices, and 
scatter their wealth profusely, in order thereby effectually to disarm 
divine justice. 

There were priestly brotherhoods in Egypt which inhabited 
temples, and, rejecting all active employment, consecrated their lives 
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to worship and devout contemplation. Their movements were grave 
and measured; they kept their hands folded within their mantles, and 
slept on palm leaves, with a block of wood for a pillow, abstaining 
from wine and various kinds of food. Such a monastic institution 
existed at Memphis, the strictly enclosed members of which called 
themselves ‘ servants of Serapis.’ There were pagan anchorites in 
Egypt who, 150 years before Christ, anticipated the Christian 
recluses of the Thebaid. Such institutions evidently accorded with 
the genius of the nation. 

Similarly in Syria pilgrims came by thousands not only to adore 
the famed goddess Astarte, but also to assist at the functions per¬ 
formed by her priests. 

Twice a year one of them ascended to the summit of an enormous 
phallus, where he remained seven days and nights without sleeping, 
making intercession for the devotees, who deposited their offerings at 
the base of the structure on which he thus dwelt—strange anticipa¬ 
tion, as far as externals went, of the peculiar devotional practices of 
St. Simeon Styhtes and the other pillar saints of Syria! 

In the Eastern religions, however details might vary, the special 
subject of religious excitement was generally a legend of the death 
and resurrection of some god—as Osiris, mourned by Isis; Adonis, 
by Astarte; or the great mother seeing the beauteous Athis expire in 
her arms. To mourning, plaintive or tumultuous, succeeded explosions 
of joy on all sides, with groans and tears, when at length were 
heard the mystic words, ‘ He is regained; let us rejoice ! ’ • 

It was especially in Eg 3 iTpt that exciting public worship took place 
within the temples, such as long had no place in those of Eome. 
But the Eastern influence extended by degrees even to the very 
worship of Jupiter at the Capitol. His temple was solemnly opened 
for his ‘awakening,’ and as soon as the entering crowd perceived his 
image in the distance they cried out, ‘ Salve, imperator! ’ All day 
long devotees performed, or pretended to perform, services of the most 
varied kinds (o the greatest and best of gods. There were women 
who even flatter(;d themselves that they could gain his love, and who 
would pass whole days seated beneath his statue without any fear of 
Juno’s anger. 

But while foreign religions had thus their efh^ct on that of Rome, 
the latter reacted upon them by promoting calmness and Sobriety 
with exactness of ritual observance. Thus with the great fusion of 
races which the Empire brought about, its tolerant, non-proselytising 
spirit also brought about a vast religious fusion. So it was Jhat a 
sort of pagan Catholic Church spread and diffused itself throughout 
the civilised world. It can, however, only by courtesy be called a 
’* Church,’ since it had no common dogmas, no universal discipline, no 
means (nor any desire) of enforcing conformity and obedience to a 
supreme religious authority. Still it constituted a sort of religious 
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pax romana; it broadened the road of Christianity, and especially 
prepared the way for its effective organisation. 

As Eome became a residence for all strange gods, it also became 
both the religious capital of the world and its religious centre. It 
became, and was called, the ‘ Holy City ’ and the ‘ Eternal City; ’ and 
so, when Christianity ultimately triumphed, it still retained those 
titles, and became naturally, as well as for other reasons, regarded as 
the religious capital of the Christian world. 

Only two religions were excluded from the otherwise almost uni¬ 
versal toleration of paganism—namely, Judaism and Christianity. 
Fathers of the Church have complained of this, yet somewhat unrea¬ 
sonably; for the concord which existed between the various pagan 
forms resulted from their willingness to make reciprocal concessions. 
This neither Jews nor Christians would, nor could, consent to; and 
they had naturally to take the consequences. Yet peace was offered 
to them on the same conditions as to others. The pagans were 
ready to recognise in .Jehovah their own Jupiter or Bacchus, and not 
a few were willing to keep the Sabbath and observe Jewish fasts and 
feasts. There were also some Jews, like Herod, who would not have 
regretted such mutual understandings; but the mass of the nation 
repelled them with horror, and thereby incurred bloody persecutions, 
wherein thousands lost their lives, and furious hatred against them 
arose, which only ceased when they associated themselves with the 
pagans to persecute Christianity. 

The Christians, as every one knows, were also offered what were 
deemed favourable terms, and little difficulty would have been felt 
in the acceptance of Christ as one god more, and (as readers will 
remember) his image had its place in the private chapel of the 
Emperor Alexander Severus, beside those of Orpheus and Apollonius. 
But'no consistent Christian could tolerate idolatry even to the extent 
of scattering a few grains of incense on the altars either of the 
Goddess of Rome or of the Genius of the Emperor. Such a spirit of 
exclusiveness was a new tiling to the pagans and naturally appeared 
disloyal to the Romans and opposed to the very essence of ‘ civicism.’ 

The limited space at my disposal compels me to pass over much 
I would fain say as to Roman paganism, and to proceed at once, 
from this brief record of facts, to sum up those of its characters which 
most opposed, or directly or indirectly aided, the Christian system. 

(1) It was the identification of the Roman religion with the State 
which was, perhaps, the most powerful of all hostile influences, while 
closely connected therewith was the lay spirit of its various priest¬ 
hoods. Since no character which was baneful to the progress of 
Christianity could possibly have pertained to its essence, the identifi¬ 
cation of temporal with spiritual ends and aims could not be ail 
essential character of Christianity, but must be more or less com¬ 
pletely opposed thereto. 
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Later on (as we have seen) the Eastern religions introduced 
another spirit, and one more in harmony with the growing religious 
needs of the pagans of the first two centuries. This change, how¬ 
ever, instead of favouring Christianity, indirectly impeded it. It did 
so inasmuch as it occasioned a rejuvenescence of paganism, and 
enabled it (by imperfectly ministering to those growing religious 
needs which only Christianity could completely satisfy) to prolong 
its life by acting as a rival to the Christian system. 

(2) The non-moral nature of paganism generally must have 
gained it the support of fhoso least disposed to conform to ethical 
requirements, and so aided the direct opposition to Christianity; 
while the moral amelioration introduced by philosophy, like the just 
mentioned religious rejuvenescence, must ha\'e indirectly opposed it 
by the more successful rivalry thus occasioned. That morality is of 
the very essence of Christianity is a fact which no one will probably 
for one moment question. 

(3) Tliat Koman religion consisted merely of ceremonial observ¬ 
ances, and was devoid of dogma on the wliole, greatly facilitated (as 
we have seen) its general acceptance and maintenance, and so far 
was one great barrier against Christian progress. Such a character 
of mere formality and such repugnance to dogma could not, there¬ 
fore, pertain to the essence of Christianity. 

(4) The growth of and tendency towards monotheism, imperfect 
as it was,"* cannot have acted as a hostile influence, save in so far as 
it may have lent some strength to pagan rivalry. 

(5) The existence of slavery on the one hand, and the improved 
condition of the female sex on the other, had doubtless efifects, both 
direct and indirect, of an unfavourable character; Imt we do not see 
evidence that they necessarily predominated over other of their 
effects which were favourable. 

We will now pass on to enumerate characters which appear to us 
to have, directly or indirectly, helped tlie reception and progress of 
the Christian Church. 

(1) And in the first place the whole upward religious movement, 
which, after its initiation by Augustus, continued to advance during 
the first two centuries, served as a most important, if not absolutely 
indispensable, direct auxiliary. 

(2) That state of mental expectation (before referred to-in con¬ 
nection with Virgil) must have disposed many a mind to accept the 
Christian revelation. 

(3) The fact that paganism, in spite of all the efforts of philoso- 

* Thus the devotees of various fjods often regarded their particular god as the only 
one, for which all the others were but different names or different aspects. This was 
especially the case with Jupiter and Isis, and also with Cybele, and Mithra—who was 
ultimately so widely adored. But the assertion that a given god was GodipaT ewcelleyiee, 
was very different from a dogmatic assertion of the essential unity of the Divine Nature. 
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phy, could not succeed in purging its religion of immorality, was one 
of the most powerful of the causes which induced its overthrow. 
Besides sexual impurities, human sacrifices, in spite of all laws, from 
time to time recurred, and the 'beauty and fashion of Eome would 
make a gay excursion to behold a newly installed priest of that priest¬ 
hood composed exclusively of murderers which Eenan has so graphic¬ 
ally depicted. 

(4) The formal and undogmatic characters of Koman religion, 
though (as we have just seen) they had these adverse influences, none 
the less greatly aided the Christian advance ; for there were multi¬ 
tudes of men and women who craved for more definite religious 
knowledge and for more hearty and spiritual worship. 

To such the various ‘ mysteries ’ and Eastern religions afforded 
some solace, but M. Boissier gives us evidence that they were far from 
satisfying the cravings felt. Nothing was, perhaps, more difficult for 
paganism than the formulation of dogmas, except the formation of, 
say, a general and complete authoritative system. The latter, indeed, 
may be said to have been absolutely impossible to it. There were 
many who desired a religious yoke, but none—Jews and Christians 
apart—who could consistently impose it. Besides this defect, phi¬ 
losophy made no sufficient efforts to enlighten and instruct the people, 
and great was the contrast, in this respect, between both pagan 
priests and philosophers, and the early preachers of the Gospel. 
These deficiencies in worship, dogma, and instruction, gave great 
indirect aid to the progress of Christianity. 

(5) The imperfection (already noted) of the attempts made to 
attain to monotheism must also have indirectly, by contrast and defect, 
served to help on the Christian cause. 

(6) The increased power and influence of the devout sex was of 
immense benefit to the nascent Church, which was also largely re¬ 
cruited by the servile class, whose very disabilities tended to make 
them seek its comfort and moral support. 

(7) One of the most powerful impulses towards the Christian 
religion seems to have been due to that combined anxiety and un¬ 
certainty about a future life which was so prevalent in the Eoman 
world. Without dogma believed to be certain, because reposing upon 
an infallible revelation, no adequate consolation for the trials and 
affiictfons of this life can possibly be offered. 

Such, if we are not greatly mistaken, were the main influences 
which opposed or favoured the advance of Christianity. It only re¬ 
mains for us to note certain contrasts between the last-named religion 
and the system it found existing in the world, in order to be able to 
detennine one or two characteristics which we think must be admitted 
to pertain to the essence of Christianity. 

That great, non-contentious, incoherent religious mass which, by 
a somewhat forced comparison, we have termed the ‘ pagan Church ’ 

VoL. XXXIV—No. 201 3 K 
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was entirely devoid of a definite, universally received system of belief, 
the same for the cultured and the ignorant, without any distinction 
of esoteric and exoteric views. Even that which seemed the most 
stable and definite system of thought—thatj of the Stoics—was such 
only in api)carance. The Stoics were agreed neither as to the immor¬ 
tality of the soul nor as to the nature of God, who was for some the 
sun, for others the etlier, and for yet others nothing but the material 
world itself. 

Philosophy had proposed and attempted to answer the most im- 
Ijortant problems, but had left them unresolved. The religious revival 
had excited pious desires and aspirations without affording them any 
solid satisfaction. The Era[)eror was Pontifc'x Maximus, and wor¬ 
shipped while alive as well as after death. Yet, though Poman 
religion was identified with him, he was as impotent as undesirous to 
settle any fundamental beliefs for his peojde’s hearty and conscientious 
aecejitance, though of course he could enforce external ceremonial. 
There was univ'ersal toleration preciscdy because' there was a universal 
impotence for establishing any certain and dogmatic truth. The 
toleration of such a Church was hut negative,'and consisted in the non- 
insistence universally of bc'liefs which were locally deejned of most- 
vital importance. Its Cat holicity was similarly spurious and nega¬ 
tive and depended on the non-universal acceptance of what were 
locally regarded as the most sacred of religious truths. 

Contrasting with this nebulous religious system the nascent 
Christian Cliurch j two of its charact('ristics stand out in the most 
striking contrast. They are (1) an organic catholicity, and (2) 
authoritative dogmatism—not only as to outward acts but also as to 
complete internal asscnit and beli(‘f. As to its catholicity, the same 
fundamental doctrines- however small their number compared with 
the explicit possessions of later ages—were everywhere taught and 
received. Neither was there any distinction of esoteric and exoteric 
teaching. The Church either of Pome, Jerusalem, Egypt, or trans¬ 
alpine Gaul did not admit to communion members of any other local 
Church W'hich denied the doctrines (vvhetluT of Pome, Jerusalem, 
Egypt, or Gaul) held to be the most sacred of all. It was a real 
catholicity, inasmuch as it depend('d on the universal acceptance of 
what was most revered in cac-h and (“very province of the emjnre. It 
was catholic also, because it had no limit as to nationality, an^ was 
the ofFsjiring of no local cultus in any city, while it was freely offer< 3 d 
to the citizens of every city, to the irdiabitants of every province of 
the Empire, and to the world beyond the Emjnre. No competent 
scholar denies that at the close of the second century such a catholic 
Church gives evidence of at least its incipii'nt exist(mce. 

This character of ‘ catholicity ’ can hardly be denied to be one 
pertaining to the essence of the Christian Church long before it 
mounted the throne with Constantine. 
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But its catholicity depended on another character still more 
essential and fundamental, and yet more contrasted with the nature 
of the so-called pagan Church. 

This still more fundamental character was that of authoritative 
dogmatism. To all men a doctrine was preached, and assent to its 
teaching was categorically demanded. No external acts, no cere¬ 
monial observances, wore deemed of the slightest value without the 
interior assent of tlie mind and the adhesion of the will to that doc¬ 
trine. Moreover, the Christian religion did not consist of religious 
doctrines or of religious practices, but of two facts, the acceptance of 
which, as facts, was indispensable and imperative : (1) one of them 
was the fact of the founder’s life, death, and resurrection ; the other 
(2) was the fact of an organised community which authoritatively 
handed down and interpreted Ihe tradition of that founder’s teaching, 
with power to add to or exclude from the Christian body, although 
membership of that body was taught to be a necessary condition of 
life everlasting. 

Quite recently it has been shown, by an authority who cannot be 
accused of finy ultra-orthodox tendency, bow authorit.ative and dis¬ 
tinctly dogmatic was the early Church, and how great was the influence 
of the authority of Christian Koine. Dr. Adolph Hamack''’ has given 
the early creed of the Koman Church as follows : - - 

I believe in God tbe Father Almighty, and in Jesus Christ His only begotten 
Son, our Lord, who was born of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary, crucified 
and buried under Pontius Pilate, who rose on the third day from the dead, and 
ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of the Father, from whence He 
shall come to judge the quick and the dead; and in the Holy Ghost, the Holy 
Churcli, the forgiveness of sins, and the resurrection of the flesh. 

This Roman confession Dr. Harnack regards ® as having been ‘ in 
all cases the foundation stone ’ whence the various provincial Churches 
satisfied their several needs according to their different circumstances. 
He roundly declares that ‘ the creed of the city of Rome governed 
the whole creed-formation of the Westj’ and he further tells us’’ 
that ‘ the various anti-Gnostic rules of faith presuppose a short, settled, 
formulated creed, and this must, in the second century, have been 
the old Roman creed.’ 

As to the precise period at which its existehce must be admitted 
—th^ minimum of its antiquity—he regards it ® as certainly dating 
from ‘ the middle of the second century,’ and affirms that it can be 
traced ‘ on direct lines ’ to the second half of the third. But no one 
will probably dispute that if such a creed was a recognised authorita¬ 
tive baptismal symbol as early as 250 a.d. it is impossible to believe 
that it could have grown up in fifty years ; and thus it plainly comes 

» See Nineteenth Century for July 1893, p. 158. ® P- 

' Ibid. p. 167. . • Ibid. p. 162. 
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within the range of the period considered in this article—namely, the 
two first centuries of our era. 

But as to the character of the early Eoman Church and our 
indebtedness thereto, Dr. Harnack says— 

Wlioever turns from the perusal of the Apostolic Fathers and the Christian apolo¬ 
gists to the Old Roman confession cannot but render a meed of grateful admiration 
to the Eoman Church for the act of faith which she has here made in her baptismal 
creed. If we consider with what strange and curious notions the Gospel was 
already at this time often associated, in what a meagre spirit it w'as often con¬ 
ceived, and how Chiliasm and Apocalyptics on the one hand, and legalism and Greek 
pliilosophy on the other threatened to destroy the simplicity of Christ, the Old 
Roman creed will seem to us doubly great and venerable.® 

Considering, then, the contrast presented by the Christian reli¬ 
gion to that of pagan Dome, the most striking and essential distinc¬ 
tions appear to be those herein pointed out. Christianity is essentially 
moral; but morality—and high morality—was also introduced into 
paganism by teachers of philosophy. 

Christianity taught the doctrine of a Divine Sonship and Incar¬ 
nation ; but analogous views were common in various pagan forms of 
religion. It taught also the resurrection of a Divine Sufferer; but 
that, in other shapes, was the accepted belief of multitudes. 

It taught contempt for honours, riches, and worldly pleasures; 
but the same was taught by the Stoics and the Cynics. 

It propagated its creed without the aid of, and in opposition to, 
the Eoman State; but many Oriental religions did the same thing. 
Thus it appears to me that the two most striking differences between 
paganism and Christianity—differences, therefore, which must be 
held to be most essential—w'ere the possession by the Christian 
Church of (1) catholicity and (2) authority. Such authority also, 
when it first appears on the field of history, shows itself, as it were, 
crystallising round the person at the head of the Eoman Church—a.s 
was natural, for the Eomans were the born legislators and governors 
of the world. 

But if the most apparent of all the distinctions between paganism 
and Eoman Christianity in its earliest period are Catholicity and au¬ 
thority, what is the distinctive character of that Christianity to-day ? 
We have still a Church which differs from all other religious bodies by 
the same two essential marks, (1) catholicity and (2) authority, and 
which is unquestionably the direct and uninterrupted descendant of 
the primitive Church at Eome. Other religious bodies may share 
with it tliis or the other group of doctrines or of practices, but there 
is not one other which dares to affirm that it alone is catholic, and 
that it alone possesses absolute dogmatic authority. The Church 
also which solely asserts these claims is now, as in the second cen¬ 
tury, the Church of the Eoman communion, and regards with respect 
and deference the Eoman Pontiff. 


® See Nineteenth Century for July 1893, p. 175. 
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There are 2 >ersons who presume to apply the term ‘ Italian mission ’ 
<o the £)n<Tlish Church in communion with Rome, as if that tennwas 
a term of oj^probrium, or at least denoted some inferiority of status. 
But the members of that Church glory in such a title, and declare 
that it is by Grod’s unmerited mercy they have the inexpressible 
privilege of being Roman Catholics. They are an Italian mission, 
and the aims of that mission they strive to ful61. I am far, indeed, 
from feeling any desire for the destruction of the Anglican Church. I 
recognise the imjwrtant and beneficent role it fulfils, and have 
tlie highest resjx'ct for many of its ministers. My recollection of its 
action in my own regard demands my gratitude. Nevertheless the 
tliity to bear witness to truth admits of no coinjiromise. I feel, there¬ 
fore, comjxdled to call my readers’ attention to the fact that there was 
another Italian mission, that of Sf-. Augustine, whence arose the English 
Church as it existed till the reign of Henry the Eighth. Up to the 
year 1534 its jjrelates and jmests had also dutifully striven to fulfil the 
Italian mission they had received, but then they shamefully aban¬ 
doned it, setting aside, in despite of authority, that Church organi¬ 
sation they had themselves ever regarded as essential,'® thus also 
cutting themselves off from the other character of catholicity. 

Thus both the Anglican Churcli and the English Roman Church 
were ‘ Italian missions,’ but they differ essentially in the fact that the 
former was and is, while the latter is not, faithless to its mission. 

We must now, in conclusion, say a few words as to the jjositive in¬ 
fluence of antecedi'ut jwganism on the Christianity which sjjrang up 
amongst it. As most of my readers lu’obably know, M. Ernest Havet, 
in his work Le Christlanisme et ses Oriyines, endeavours to show 
that Christianity was nothing more than tlie. natural, inevitable out- 
■como of the mingling of Hellenism and Judaism with Roman life 
under the conditions existing at the time. This M. Boissier entirely 
<lenies." He admits that it developed under favourable (the Theist 
must term them ‘ 2 )rovidential ’) circumstances, as we have here 
endeavoured to show, and it can hardly be denied that it came at the 
very moment most i>rofitable for its success. As Prirdentius says — 

Christo jam turn venienti, 

Credo, parata via est. 

Christianity profited by its environment, but was not thereby gene¬ 
rated. That system (as shown, for examjjle, in St. Paul’s e 2 )istle to 
the Romans) is as radically distinct from Hellenism as from Roman 
paganism, and carried forward to an otherwise im 2 iossible consumma¬ 
tion the reforms and religious ameliorations which arose in the 2 iagan 

Thus Archbishop Courtenay in the Archiepiscopal Commission of 1382, wherein 
iseven bishoiis (one of them William of Wykeham), with thirty-seven leading theo¬ 
logians, co-operated, declared the doctrine that the English Church should exist under 
its own laws, and not subject to the Pope, to be an Iteretical proposition. Sec the 
Tablet, August 26, 1893, p. 327. 

" Tol. ii. p. 400. 
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world. But, as we have said,*® philosophy and religion had raised 
questions which they could not solve, and aspirations they could not 
satisfy, while complete solution and abundant satisfaction were 
afforded to those who accepted the Christian faith. 

Judaism was the dawn which announced the near advent of the 
‘ Sup of Justice,’ but the fulfilment of its law was only accomplished 
by breaking away from what was its central principle, as Judaism. 
The essence of Christianity, as we have seen, consisted for one thing 
in its catholicity; but Judaism was, and is, essentially a racial 
religion, and therefore incapable of universal extension. It was also 
too devoid of dogma to fulfil the requirements of that age, since it 
consisted in little more than the assertion of God’s unity and the fact 
that the Jews were his chosen people. Every Jew will admit that 
their sacred formula, ‘ Hear, 0 Israel: the Lord thy God is one God,’ 
contains the essence of Judaism. 

As to Hellenism, that it also contributed its share to the develop¬ 
ment of Christianity no reasonable man would wish to deny. The 
Christian Church, as it exists in the concrete in every region of the 
world’s surface, receives, and must receive, modifications from its 
environment; but accidental modification and essential transforma¬ 
tion are very different things. 

We have seldom been so forcibly impressed with the way in whicli 
an author’s prejudices can distort his judgment, as in our perusal of 
M. Havet’s work. His ignorance of the Christian Church is also 
curious. • He represents it as claiming that its rites and ceremonies 
and its pious practices are due to special and extraordinary revela¬ 
tions, instead of having arisen as acts responding to and supplying 
natural human wants. He details a number of pagan customs to 
which a variety of Christian mediaeval customs conform, and he, with 
almost incredible absurdity, represents the latter as having directly 
followed from the former. But every tiro of ecclesiastical history 
knows that a long interval intervened between the cessation of such 
pagan customs and the development of analogous Christian ones. 
It would be as alisurd to believe in a direct filiation, instead of a 
mere relation of analogy between such practices, as to believe that 
the pillar of St. Simeon Stylites was a mere imitation of the long 
antecedent one of the priest of Astarte. As in the organic world we 
continually meet with (as it has been my special function to point out) 
the ‘ independent origin of similar structures,’ so also in the domain 
of human history we continually meet with ‘ the independent origin 
of similar customs.’ This circum.stance needs no elaborate theory for 
its explanation; it follows, as it might be expected to follow, from 
the simple fact that there is a great deal of human nature in every 
one of us. 

St. George Mivart. 

•* Ante , p. 12. 
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ORPHEUS IN HADES 


Orpheus, having descended to the Nether World in 

SEARCH OE EuRYDICE, THUS ADDRESSES PrOSERPINE 


Kuler and regent, to whose dread domain 
The mighty flood of life and human woe 
Sends down the immeasurable drift of souls, 

As silted sands are rolled to Neptune’s deep, 

I, even I, approach your awful realms, 

Queen of oblivion, lady of Acheron, 

To crave one captive. I alive descend, 

A live man nourished still on human bread, 

A man with limbs of flesh and veins of blood. 
What right have I to tread the cheerless field, 

Of the eternal exile ? What dc'spair 
Hath made me undertake so dire a road; 

A chasm, in whose mouth the tumbled crags, 
Tumbled and jumbled, as in Titan wars, 

Lie fragmented in horror, block on block. 

Torn and enormous boulders. On through these 
Undaunted down I went. I wished to die. 

I lield my poor life cheaply in one hand. 

Cheaply and loosely, as a fluttering bird, 

Whom any onward step may grant escape; 

And at the base of the abyss, behold, 

A level platform and an unknown land. 

And at this point the ghostly realm begins. 

And I had done with day and done with men, 

And the sweet sun was quenched and far away. 

Soon, soon I saw the spectral vanguard come, 
Coasting along, as swallows, beating low 
Before a hint of rain. In buoyant air. 

Circling they poise, and hardly move the wing. 
And rather float than fly. Then other spirits. 
Shrill and more fierce, came wailing down the gale. 
As plaintive plovers come with swoop and scream 
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To lure our footsteps from their furrowy nest, 

So these, as lapwing guardians, sailed and swung, 
To save the secrets of their gloomy lair, 

And waved me back, impeding my advance. 

Yet I persisted, though my veins ran cold. 

To catch the winnowing of their awful wings. 

And feel the sweat-drops of their ghostly flight 
Drip on my neck and shoulder from above. 

As ice flakes from the mantle of some cloud 
That overpasses, bearing in its breast 
A core of thunder and the seeds of hail. 

Ye spectral bats, with latticed cobweb sails. 

Shall I, around whose cradle Muses sang, 

Quail at your emanations weak as rain ? 

As mist I cleave your ineffectual files. 

Love shall not shudder at your goblin eyes. 

Yet have I weathered direr dread than these. 

In winding from the frontier of thy realm. 

Here to thy throne-step and thy sceptred seat, 

A piteous interval, a roadway grim. 

And avenued with horrors ; thick as when 
The Arcadian peasant jflants the frequent stem 
Of rough-leaved, bramble-fruited mulberries, 
Hanked on the causeways of the dusty roads 
To feed the worm who wea\’es the stoles of queens. 

Thus on each hand has peril fringed my path. 
Under the strong wing of the rose-wreathed god. 
Peril of waters, peril of the dunes, 

Thi^ marsh, the fog, the whirlwind, and the fire. 
Malignant shores with reason-blasting sights. 

And the dim dungeons of the eternal curse 
I traversed, and in arduous passage scaled. 

Love, orbed in iris halo, step by step. 

Went with me, mighty Love, who tunes my lyre : 
Unseen he went, and breathed into my ear 
The consolations of his nectared lips. 

And on the utter edge of horror gave 
A whisper from the fair Thessalian fields, 

A hint of rosebuds ripe in crystal dew. 

And the clear morning summits, poised above 
The belt of vineyards and the zone of pines. 

I, fed with vision, held securely on. 

Nor heeded half the execrable sights 
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Which ripen in the forest of despair, 

The thorn-encircled stem of human woe, 

The leaves of agony’s expanded rose 
With glowing petals and a fiery heart. 

Under the shelter of my master’s plumes, 

I did not turn my feet from any dread. 

I took the woes full-breasted as they came; 

Then suddenly the dolorous thicket ceased, 

And all the wailing of its woods retired, 

Like the voices of some dreadful nightingale. 

And at my feet a turbid river came. 

I knew the stream, I knew the flaccid roll 
Of those accursed waves : sighing it ran. 

Lethe thou art and worthy of thy name. 

Will Love sustain me through this bitter flood, 
Where all things are forgot ? Maybe these waves 
Will wash away my sorrow. On, faint heart. 

And bear me up, sweet I.ove, and guide me through. 
And out I waded through the curdled wave 
To the mid channel: girdle-deep it grew. 

Loathing I went, from waist to knee in wave. 

From knee to heel in slime; I moved as one 
In heavy chains advancing to his doom. 

But Eros found a ford and pushed me through ; 

And whispered ‘ Fear not, see, it shallows now.’ 

And when I found the hateful wave subside, 

And saw the nearness of the further shore. 

My heart rejoiced. I cared not for the slime. 

Nor those Lethean reaches daunted then, 

Not the long withered reed-beds, sad in ooze, 

Not the black bulrush bank, against whose stems 
The lap and washing of the sequent waves 
Sough on for ever. Not the broken brows, 

Steep at the river turn and undermined. 

Wherefrom the snags of oak and tortured boughs 

Project, and latticed ribs in skeleton 

Jut from the crumbling margin, hung with weeds, 

* Trophies and wrecks of some old deluge gone. 

That rot and fester in the eddying creeks. 

Evading then these foul and crumbling brinks, 

I planted footstep on a firmer soil. 

Before me rose a great and gloomy plain, 

Ridged into tracks by mighty chariot wheels. 

And at its verge a formidable gate 
With castled bastions like a mountain wall. 
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And adamantine portals smooth as ice. 

And trembling I approached these Titan doors. 
Then through the gate I entered Acheron, 
Kegion of sorrow, citadel of pain. 

The city with the heavy citizens. 

Coasts of remorse and colonies of sin 
I traversed, sore of foot and sick of soul: 

I saw the awful many-sided face 
Of human agony. I saw the dregs 
Of anguish and the deepest deeps of woe. 

The bitter road is run. The goal is gained. 

Here at thy throne my gloomy journey ends, 

0 purple-mantled queen, with slow grave eyes, 
And I unbind my sandals, stained in blood. 

And make petition on adoraut knee. 

Forgive and grant me pardon that I come. 

For great is Love, who gave me pilotage. 

And mighty in the land without a rose. 

I come not as Alcides, sheathed in mail. 

I have only a little music and a lyre, 

Seven piteous chords strung on a tortoise back. 
Dare I approach the imjienetrable doors. 

Or batter at the famished gates of hell, 

(So feebly furnished for the dire assault ? 

Can music build the stars or mould the moon. 

Or wring assent from Hades’ doubtful brows ? 

Can I make weep the stern and lovely Queen, 
Before whose feet the ripples of the dead 
Pass like an endless sea beating her throne ? 
They move her not. In autumn’s gusty hour 
Shall the innumerable broken leaves. 

The aimless russet-sided rushing leaves, 

Gain pity from the hatchet-handed boor. 

Who shears the stubborn oak, an eagle’s throne ? 

Doth pity sting the rugged fisher folk 

For the blue tunnies sailed inside their net ? 

She will not hearken. I shall sing in vain. 

Yet song is great. These pale dishevelled ghosts 
Crowd in to hear with dim pathetic eyes, 

And quivering comers of their charnel lips. 

They rustle in from all the coasts of hell, 

As starlings mustering on their evening tree, 
Some blasted oak full in the sunset’s eye. 

And over all the mead the vibrating 
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Hiss of their chatter deepens. I can move 
These bat-like spectres. Can I move their Queen ? 
Yet song is great: and ip the listed war 
The hero, while some martial psean thrills, 

Breathes out his soul upon the hostile spears. 

And gains—a wreath to bind his temples dead ! 

Ay, song is great, and even an iron Queen, 

Stem as her flinty judgment-seat of dooih. 

May see arise on music’s golden plume, 

Ambrosial glimpses of a dawn divine, 

And pearl-drops in the rose-red heaven of youth. 

The Invocation 

Queen, thou slialt hearken by the breath and fragrance 
Of those old lawns at Enna: by the gales 
That woke the drooping sister violets, 

And mingled all the sward with musky thyme : 

By the trembling iris, by the speckled eyebright. 

By the zoned orchis like a purple bee. 

By the rich mountain tulip’s splendid wings 
Dropt like a flame-tuft on the shelving crag: 

By the grey headland o’er the crescent bay: 

By the faint ripple of the island foam : 

By the sails that swept so proudly up the sea. 

By the stern galleys pulsing golden oars. 

By every tuneful wind and wasted wave, 

By virgin innocence and vestal tears, 

And by thine own immortal maidenhood— 

Ah, by remembrance of those asphodels— 

The lily of the Elysian heroes’ rest— 

The asphodels flung groundward in dismay 
From thy faint trembling hands and fingers pure. 

What time the sudden chariot and wild steeds 
Boiled as a whirlwind, rushing up behind. 

While on thy bare and ivoried shoulder came 
Their breathing like the bellows of a forge— 

And he, the demon lover, from the car 
Stept as a cloud of gloom, and in his folds 
Wrapt thee, and night closed on thy radiant eyes. 

0, I adjure thee by that day’s despair, 

By those torn flowers thy lonely mother found 
In search for thee, scorched by the burning wheels: 

Ah, fallen flowers, have pity on them and me ! 

Bethink thee, Queen, how on that day one rose 
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Fell, of all blooms that fell, the sweetest bud. 

The mystic rose of girlhood ne’er rebloomed. 

Its virgin curtain broken, its dewdrops gone— 

Ah, not of Orcus all the sceptred gloom. 

The purple and the queendom and the gold, 

Sliall do away touch of those gracious days, 

By the hum of /Etna, vineyard-clustered /Etna, 
Flushing its grapes with subterranean fire, 

Girdled with gleaming cities round its sides, 

And the hewn houses of great marble gods. 

By the Sicilian ocean, cold and clear. 

Whose deeps outpass in azure Hellas’ seas, 

Whoso nights have mellower moons and clearer stars, 
^\’ho.se orange groves bear more Hesperian fruit, 
Whose fountains gush from more enamelled "meads. 
Whereby the halcyon flits, a tissued gleam, 

Bird of the rainbow : and the lovely land 
Is as one great and golden orchard plain. 

And haunted by some Genius, dropping balm, 
Winged, as a nightjar wings o’er darkened moors 
With plumes of silent flight. 


I make apjoeal 

Beyond thy Queendom and these nether shades: 
Beyond the gloomy grandeur of tliy throne 
I pass to other regions, other realms. 

And my entreaty soars with eagle wing 
Beyond the horizon barriers of the past. 

I speak to one pale girl, who passed her hours 
With wool and distaff at her mother’s side 
In the sweet long ago. Still beats thy heart 
The same behind the ruby-cinctured stole; 

Although long years of judging guilty souls 
Have given thy lips and brow a stony mask. 

And changed thee in Medusa’s loveliness 
For Hebe’s roseleaf dimples. In those days. 

The dews of pity came in easy tears. 

And slight occasion dimmed thy lucid eyes • 

And brimmed their fountains. If athwart thy path. 
Prone from the lofty nest, some callow bird 
Lay shattered in unfeathered nakedness, 

A sight for tears. And tears thou couldst bestow, 

If with the hunter’s arrow in her flank, 

With blood-drips limping through the corkwoods came 
A mild and sobbing fawn. I half believe 
That the shed glories of a wasted rose 
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Could make thee weeping-ripe for one dead flower. 

• Ah ! what a change has come! The wax grows steel. 
]5ut in thy stem heart pity is not dead, 

But on her lies the dust of cruel years. 

Be once again the girl compassionate, 

And lay aside the inexorable queen 
To hear my prayer, if only for an hour. 

While I unroll the tragedy of love 
In bleeding accents set to burning chords, 

In agonies which thrill along my string. 

Ob, for the language of a god to prove 
The enormous desolation I endure! 

Had Phoebus half my pain, all hell would weep. 

Or if I had the mighty Sun-god's touch, 

Then would I sweep the lyre with such a stress 
And storm of passion, such supremo despair. 

Such wailing emphasis, that I would make 
The woods, the waves, the lonely mountains’'weep. 

And I would drown all Nature in remorse, 

A Niobe of tears, that this should be. 

Until the withered phantom, hungry Death, 

Relenting latest of created things. 

In utter pity sets his cage-door wide, 

And lets my lark soar back to crystal heaven. 
Regaining that clear region, where her nest. 

Empty and orphan, -waits Eurydice. 

What scourge from heaven, what scorpion whip of hell 
Outvenoms my bereavement ? Surely none. 

To lose her any way were giant woe : 

To lose her thus, ineffable desj^air. 

Torn from my lips upon her spousal morn. 

In the climax of her utmost dearness slain : 

Slain at Love’s loveliest moment, ere the cup 
Of her sweet being had enriched my life. 

The rites at Hymen’s gate were barely done. 

The incense smouldei'ing yet, the wine undried, 

• And trickling ruddy from the altar face 

In our libations. Then the marriage train 
Wound through the temple doors with choral hymn. 
She, like a meadow rose in bridal robes, 

Lighthearted trips along the pastoral hills, 

Her maidens round her, roses near the rose. 

Sweet as the blushing planet of the dawn. 

She went with hurrying footsteps, light and free, , 

In silken bents knee-deep and tufted thyme, 
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Nor saw within the sedge an adder coiled, 

Nor knew she pressing death. But that ill worm, * 
Evolving fanged and fiercely from the herb, 

Mailed round in sapphire bars and speckled scale, 
Kissed once her rosy feet and kissed no more: 

But gave my darling sleep, measureless sleep ; 

And we stood round, like nations changed to rock, 
With some new Gorgon horror frozen numb. 

Then wild lament arose along the hills. 

And dirges came where hymen eals rang. 

Lord of his kingdom. Love sang pjean then ; 

Reft of his empire, we sing dirges now. 

And, sobbing cadence of funereal gloom, 

'W’^e wind her in the raiment of the dead. 

The shrouded mantle of eternal sleep, 

Ay me, the dear one. Then as twilight fell. 

With torch and taper rounded, crowned with yew, 
Wailing we bore her to the cypress lines, 

Sown with the urns and ash of fiery hearts 
Of old-world lovers, cold and gone to dust. 

Thither we bore her pallid on her bier, 

A silver moon cradled in ebon cloud; 

And over her we sprinkled marigolds. 

Flower of the dead, stars on -the sable pall; 

And there was one more gravestone, one more heart 
Broken, and in the world no other change. 

What right have I to live, so crushed with woe ? 

I dare not see the light now she is gone. 

I hate- to watch the flower set up its face. 

I loathe the trembling shimmer of the sea, 

Its heaving roods of intertangled weed 
And orange sea-wrack with its necklace fruit, 

The stale insipid cadence of the dawn, 

Tlie ring-dove, tedious harper on five tones. 

The eternal havoc of the sodden leaves. 

Rotting the floors of autumn : one and all. 

The outworn tricks of nature. I am weary, 

Weary and incomplete and desolate. 

To me. Spring, sceptred with her daffodil, 

Droops with a blight of dim mortality. 

And the birds sing Death and Eurydice. 

Ah, dear and unforgotten; on the wind 
Her voice comes often, low and sweet it comes, 

In such a sigh as draws the yearning soul 
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Out of my breast to follow and float away, 
t To lean upon the storm with falcon wing, 

To overtake the laggard moaning blast, 

And clasp her in the whirlwind, shade to shade. 
And ghost to ghost. There let us interlock 
Our spectral limbs, and so in mutual flight 
Rush at the sun and bum remembrance out. 

Be thou effectual Lethe to our pangs, 

0 mighty fountain of primeval fire ; 

Father of lesser lights, compassionate. 

Burn out, abolish our two weary souls! 

Thou rollest on to rest the toiling stars. 

The Meteor of the morning doth untie 
Her shining sandals on thy temple floor. 

And fiery flakes fall from her golden locks. 

Forsaken Orpheus, smite once more the lyre : 
Sweep all thy echoing chords and make an end. 
Let sorrow quell the deep and vanquish Fate. 
Let song and pity, winged with burning* words, 
Prevail upon a storm of melody. 

Melting the queen’s inexorable heart. 

As wax before the furnace of my pain. 

0 thou, most regal, arch and arbitress 
Of doleful nations, with thy mural crown. 

Rod of dominion, orb of adamant. 

Robed in the ruddy stain of vintage lees. 

With garments like the morning fiery rod— 

I do adjure thee, lovely Proserpine, 

Terrible Proserpine and yet most lovely. 

Release the viper-slain Eurydice, 

Untimely taken and supremely loved : 

Give her again to taste the gentle air. 

Let me extort her from this rugged Hell. 

Lo, on my brow the toil-drops start as rain. 
Raised by the wrestling fervour of my prayer; 
And all my blood beats in an agony 
^ Of hope and expectation. Ah, relent, 

I see sweet pity dawning in thine eyes 
Immortal. 0 my Queen, on thee returns 
Breath of the ancient meads, thy mother’s smile. 
The old old days, the sweet sweet times of eld. 
Thou shalt relent. 0 lady, is it much 
To thin the frequence of thy crowded realms 
By losing one poor captive, dearly loved; 

She will return after a few brief years 
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To thine eternity. ’Tis but one crumb 

Pinched from the side of thy great loaf of death, • 

Daughter of Ceres. But one grain of corn, 

Which in this nether world aU winter slept 
To rise on wings of spring in glorious birth ! 

Clash, 0 my lyre, clash all thy golden chords. 

For we have won! I see the ghosts divide 
To right and left a mighty lane of darkness; 

As from the utmost coasts of Acheron 
Eurydice comes sailing like a star. 

Dove of the cypress, come: my hungry soul 
Awaits thee trembling with expanded arms. 

De Tabley. 


The Editor of The Nineteenth Cbntuey cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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FAB/AN FUSTTAN 

One 110(^1 not hold a brief for the liberal Government to give ex¬ 
pression to some protest against t lie transparent injustice with which 
it has been attacked in the ‘manifesto ’ of the Fabian Society. Fair 
play is a jewel, says the ])opular proverb, but it does not figure as an 
ornament in the indictment which rumour ascribes to the joint, 
authorship of the two most prominent members of that interesting 
body. Nor is this much to be marvelled at, after all, when a law of 
political controversy peculiar to ‘ very advanced ’ people is borne in 
mind. This law, once mostly confined to Continental revolutionary 
groups, is now ojieratiug in party and political developments in' Eng¬ 
land, Eeduced to the terms of a formula, it may be exphiined thus : 
Given the nearest affinity in principles, purposes, and proposals be¬ 
tween two reforming bodies or forces, to find in inverse ratio the 
maximum of active enmity to be shown by the most advanced of the 
two towards its closest political relal ion. It is in conformity with this 
law of erratic political action that the Society which claims, with 
becoming modesty, to have given a semi-collectivist programme to the 
Government now assails its Cabinet ‘ pupil ’ as being, from the 
Fabian point of view, neither fish nor flesh nor good red-herring. 

The grounds for this sweeping condemnation are not quite as 
clear to the casual student of this manifesto as are the (self-asserted) 
political sagacity and public virtue of the indignant preceptors 
of the now disowned and discredited Ministry. These ungrateful 
or incapable ministers have been sixteen months in ofllce, cry their ’ 
critics, and where is the Collectivist Millennium ? The Newcastle 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 202 3 L 
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programme is not yet transcribed upon the Imperial statute-book, 
though a whole session has passed by! Home Kule has not been 
conferred upon London! Ground-rent values are not transformed 
into public property! The Government Departments are not being 
administered according to Fabian ideas; while the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with only a paltry deficit of two millions in his Budget and 
nothing but falling trade before him, actually refused to provide out 
of his resources money for new public purposes that would suffice to 
please the most progressive fiscal reformers, including the general 
taxpayer as well. Tlierefore, in the name of the disgusted Fabian 
Society, kick the Government out, and make place for Lord Salisbury, 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, and ]\Ir. Matthews. That such a 
proposition should be welcomed by Unionist papers in columns of 
Fabian praise is not surprising. The law of inverted affections 
between parties politically related sets in motion an equally 
eccentric law of admiring patronage, in given situations, betvreen 
those who are as far apart in party and political creed as the poles 
asunder. Thus the avowed ‘ Separatist ’ in Ireland who ‘ goes for ’ 
the Irish Home Rule party is ])atted on the back by Irish Unionists 
who have the greatest horror of ‘Separation.’ In England the 
Socialist who most loudly denounces Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal 
party will win praise from the most invei^erate capitalistic Tory. 
And it would be a denial of the law referred to if the members of the 
Fabian Society were not hailed in Tory and capitalist organs as the 
greatest Radical political economists from Mill to Marshall, and the 
only powerful and reputable exponents of the liabour cause who 
stood between the Liberals and political destruction at the last 
general electioii. All this is most eccentric, but it is also most 
serious. It makes for the disintegration of progressive combinations 
and, per consequence, for the growth of retrogressive Toryism and 
the weakening of allied forces of reform. 

There is, however, another beside the Fabian way of looking at the 
work done by the present Government in the carrying-out of the 
biggest and most far-i'eaching programme with which any reforming 
party has taken office in this generation. The JMinistry, after 
all, is not composed of Fabians. The time when Primes Minister 
Shaw can form an ideal Cabinet and Mr. Chancellor Webb introduce 
a faultless Budget may come, but that time is neither the present nor 
the immediate futute. As all the world knows, the Government is 
not held in power by a homogeneous i>arty or majority.. There are 
Whigs and reactionaries in the Liberal Cabinet and Liberal party, 
just as, possibly, there are fallible Fabians behind the authors of the 
manifesto. As Government supporters there are JAberals and Radi¬ 
cals and Old and New Union Labour members: aU differing more or 
less in the warmth of their legislative zeal in the matter of ‘ forward ’ 
action such as might win the united support of Messrs. Shaw and 
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Webb, but possibly not that of all the few hundred members of their 
fin de si^cle society of political perfectionists. Then there are the 
National sections and distinctive groups in the JVIinisterial majority, 
with their respective claims, views, and prejudices, and making their 
separate dtemands upon the time and attention of the Government: 
Ireland to be considered; Scotland requiring attention; Wales 
insisting upon not being overlooked; Kadicals complaining about 
the wants of London; the Temperance party clamouring for the 
fulfilment of Liberal promises. And, though the Fabian critics do 
not deign to recognise the fact, these Irishmen, Scotchmen, Welsh¬ 
men, English Eadicals, and Sir Wilfred l^awson had something to do 
with the return of the Liberal party to power in 1892, and may, 
therefore, with some little show of reason, object to its summary dis¬ 
missal from office, by Messrs. Webb and Shaw, until some more work 
is got out of it beside what has already been accomplished. 

To the minds of many who are as anxious for progressive legisla¬ 
tion, beneficial alike to labour and the people generally, as the Fabian 
Society, the record of the Government for its sixteen months’ exis¬ 
tence is more deserving ol’ appreciation and of expectant good work 
to follow than of the wholesale condemnation, tempered with damning 
by faint praise, which has so delighted the enemies alike of the 
Ministry and the Progressive cause. What is this record, in legisla¬ 
tion (carried and attempted) and in administration ? 

The Home Kule Bill was, doubtless, a waste of time in the 
sovereign judgment of the Fabians. They ‘ do not care a dump ’ one 
way or the other for Home Kule. They did not always say so; but 
let that pass. There aui millions of Irishmen, however, who do 
care, and among them are friends as warm and advocates of labour as 
true as any Fabian. To have gone back upon the promises made to 
these millions of ‘ mere Irish ’ might have accorded better with 
Fabian ideas of how people should be treated who do not excel in 
mere dialectical babble about reforms, but who work and fight, and, 
when needed, make sacrifices for their attainmeAt; but the Govern¬ 
ment has acted a fairer and a more honest ])art, and has kept its 
pledge. To do this cost the time of a whole session, thanks to the 
identity of opinion between Obstructionist Unionism and up-to-date 
Fabianism on the question of Home Rule. But this keeping of faith 
with Trisjimen has secured seventy solid Irish votes for the British 
Labour cause in the Commons. Within the time thus limited the 
following measures—not heroic, it is true—of a serviceable character 
were put through: Railway Servants’ Hours Act, acceptable to trades 
unionist opinion; Education Acts Amendment Act; Abolition of 
Indian Presidential Commands Act; Gold Coinage Rehabilitation 
Act; Agricultural Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act; Statute Haw 
Revision Acts; North Pacific Sealing Agreement Act; Savings Bank 
Amendment Act. In addition to these Bills, the Government intro- 
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duced two measures of first-class importance to the workers of 
Grreat Britain, for one of which, at least, even Fabian praise is 
reluctantly extorted. The Employers’ Liability Bill alone would in 
years gone by have been considered by the trades unions and 
other Labour organisations of the country to be for them a fair share 
of the legislative labours of a session. The Government is now fight¬ 
ing for this Bill against an Opposition which the Fabian manifesto 
calls into power as ‘ likely to be a better Government (for labour) 
than the present ’! And may I point out to Messrs. Webb and Shaw 
that were it not for the presence and votes of fifty-seven Irish 
Home Rule members in the division upon Mr. McLaren’s amendment, 
the clause in Mr. Asquith’s Bill against contracting-out would have 
been defeated by ‘the better Government ’-for-labour Opposition by 
thirty-eight of a majority, and the measure wrecked ? 

The Parish Councils Bill will, if not mutilated by the admirers of 
the Fabians, do more for the agricultural labourer and the rural 
population of Great Britain than any measure yet passed by Parlia¬ 
ment. This surely is something to the credit of a Government so 
roundly abused. In addition to these Bills, there has been a 
resolution in favour of the i>ayment of members adopted by the 
House of Commons, entirely tlurough Liberal, Radical, Labour, and 
Irish votes; while the second reading of the IMiners' Eight Hours Bill 
was likewise carruHi by the same combination--both the resolution 
and Bill, be it remembered, being opposed by the new Fabian allies, 
the Unionists; the majority, in each instance, being due to those 
Home Rulers for whom tlie P’abians ‘ do not care a dump.’ 

In the matter of administrative achievement in departmental 
work, the Government, within the very limited period in which it 
has held power, has no mean record after all. If when it goes out of 
office it can only show this much labour accomplished, then, but not 
till then, would some of the Fabian strictures be justly deserved. 
Within little more than a year, iiowever, the following Progressive 
changes have been carried out, with promises of further kindred changes 
to follow : the organisation of a Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade, with working men and women correspondents ; the appoint¬ 
ment of more Factory Insi)ectors, in which women are for the first 
time included; the publication of an Official Labour Gazette, of 
invaluable public service to Labour; vigorous administration of the 
Factory Acts and organisation of a Departmental Committee on 
occupations dangerous to health ; appointment of representative 
workmen (Ireland not as yet included) as magistrates (the number, 
it is to be hoped, to be still largely increased) ; introduction of the 
eight-hours rule in the cartridge department at Woolwich; fixing 
the minimum wage in the Government dockyards ; interference to 
protect trades unionists in non-unionist workshops, together with 
promises of other new departures of a trades union cliaracter in 
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Government employments. In addition, the Home Secretary 
has opened Trafalgar Square again for public meetings, a Commis¬ 
sion for the unification of London has been appointed, as well as one 
for an inquiry into the condition of Agriculture; while the 
Board of Trade has assisted energetically in every matter of interest 
or concern to the public or to the well-being of labour which has 
come within the purview of its duties or responsibilities. In connec¬ 
tion with the Poor Law the qualification for Guardians (in England 
and Wales) has been reduced and made uniform; while an inquiry 
into the means of relieving the Unemployed is being at present con¬ 
ducted through the Labour Department of the Board of Trade. 

In the Department of Education Mr. Acland has earned even 
Fabian praise. Possibly this is because it would be too much of an 
absurdity to try and belittle the value of his labours, or to whittle 
down the credit due alike to him and the Government which has 
sanctioned his firm administration of the Free Education Act; his 
Departmental Committee work on child-labour and half-time; his 
rigorous enforcement of sanitary efficiency in country schools, 
and his new Code for evening contitiuation schools. All this is 
acknowledged to IMr. Acland’s credit; but Messieurs the Fabians 
coolly dismiss him from the headship of tlie Education Department 
nevertheless, and summon Sir William Hart-Dyke, or some similar 
obscurantist Tory, to take his place! And the last but by no means 
the least act deserving of administrative credit for the Government is 
its successful interference in the now historic struggle for the living 
wage, with every prospect of having helped thereby to gain one of the 
biggest victories ever won by organised labour in its contest with 
federated civpital. All this, it is (rue, falls fiiv short in legislation and 
administrative reforms of what Liberals promised the country at the 
general election, and what working-class supporters expected at 
their hands if returned to power. But would it not be more reason¬ 
able on the part of fair (.‘ritics to look upoTi what has been done, not 
as the whole upon the comparative smallness of which to condemn 
unfulfilled promises and expectations, but as an earnest of what can 
and will be accomplished when the indispensable lactor of time lends 
its aid to opportunity for the satisfaction of expectation and promise 
alike ? 

It ik not easy to see, therefore, either on the ground of legislative 
efforts and achievements or on the score of administrative merits, 
why the Government should be condemned to political execution by 
those claiming to pronounce such judgment in the name of the wcxrk- 
ing classes. Why drive away former and present allies and friends 
of Labour, who are yet capable and willing (o pass other useful 
measures and promote further progressive reforms, in order to make' 
room for traditional and avowed Tory and capitalist eneTiiies ? If the 
present position and immediate prospects of the Fabian following. 
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with every form ami phase of Socialism, of ‘ Independent ’ Labour and 
of political Trades Unionism cordially combining in co-operative effort. 
—a very large and very improbable assumption—gave any the least 
hope of a Parliamentary Collectivist party einerging fifty strong from 
the next general election, there would be some reasonable justifica¬ 
tion for the tactics of the Fabian manifesto. But where do we see 
any evidence of such a probable fusion for the creation of such a 
party ? The authors of the manifesto admit the practical helpless¬ 
ness of their Society and its other Socialist allies in any electoral 
battle, and in this acknowledgment lies the best argumenf- against the 
policy which they call upon working men to adopt towards the 
Government., the most conclusive reply to their attack upon its 
labours and exaggerated shortcoming.s so far. 

That a Parliamentary Labour parly is a certain outcome of 
developments now working within British politics goes without 
saying. Working men are forming separate parties in nearly 
every country where there are parliamentary institutions, while the 
Australian colonies have already two or more such parties in actual 
existence. Great Britain will have its Ijaboui- i>arty too, but it does 
not necessarily follow that it will be in the politi(jal tutelage of Fabians 
when it appears. What, are the conditions precedent to the organisa¬ 
tion of such a new parliamentary party ? Two, part icularly : the <.‘Ost 
of election expenses to be defrayed oxrt of some local or national source, 
and the payment of members of Parliament to be similarly secured. 
May I ask whether ‘ the better Government ’-for-labour Unionists 
who voted against 3rr. Allen’s resolution on the 24th of March are 
likely to inti'oduce a Bill or frame a Budget for the purpose of pay¬ 
ment of members ? 1 must again remind Messrs. >Shaw and Webb 

that, while their prest'nt Tory admirers endeavoured to defeat this 
resolution, it was carried by a majority of foji.y-seven through the 
votes of the Irish I lome Ilulers.. If, therefore, the policy or purpose of 
the Fabians be (in their own admitted weakness among the electors) 
to pave the way for the advent of a Trades I Unionist Parliament ary 
party, with a Collectivist programme upon what rational ground do 
they call upon working men to withdraw their support from the Liberal 
party, which favours the payment of election expenses and of members 
of Parliament, in order to help to return to office an Opposition who 
are determinedly opj)osed to both these necessary provisions for the 
future existence of a Labour jiarty in the House of Commons ? The 
end and aim of the appeal ad<hessed, by this manifesto, to British 
working men is not to smoothe the way for such a Labour party, 
but to pave the way for the advent of >Ir. Chamberlain and the 
Unionists to power. 

The object of the Fabian Society, as plainly discerned between 
the lines of their new policy, is to induce the working men of Great 
Britain to desert the Home Eule cause and help to return its enemies 
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to office at the next general election. To kill Home Rule would 
merit some quid pro quo from a possible fusionist Ministry with Mr. 
Chamberlain at its head. What shape or substance this rewaid would 
take, whether in legislation or in administrative reforms, can only be 
matter of conjecture, as the present leader of the Liberal Unionists 
would have to abandon many of his opinions and convictions upon 
economic and administrative problems in order to meet the terms 
of his Fabian allies. But the member for West Birmingham would 
give up a good deal of what he holds dear if he could only see Home 
Rule smashed; and if the self-elected spokesmen of the British 
working classes can only induce them to act upon the advice of their 
manifesto and overthrow Mr. Gladstone’s Government, Mr. Chamber- 
lain could be counted upon to go back upon his present principles 
and professions on labour and social questions, as he has already done 
with reference to his former views upon Dublin Castle and Home Rule. 
Personality and class prejudices count for a good deal in British politics, 
and as the Fabian leaders and writers are almost exclusively of the 
hourqeow class, who hold working men to be incapable, intellec¬ 
tually, of becoming competent leaders to their own order, we may 
expect to see this influence operating also in the direction indicated 
in this new de])arture in Labour politics. It remains to be seen, 
however, to what extent this new lead will be followed by the trade 
unionists of Great Britain. The Belfast Congress adopted a Collec¬ 
tivist jdatforin, it is true; but thi.s was not borrowed from Fabian 
teaching, nor was it in any way the result of Fabian agitation. The 
body deserving of most credit for the spread of Collectivist principles 
among tlie working classes of Great Britain is the Social Democratic 
Federation. The members of this society are mostly working men, 
and it is from among them the Labour cause has got its ablest and 
most trusted leaders in the persons of John Burns, Tom Mann, Ben 
Tibet, and other less noted but not less sincere, champions of the 
rights of the labouring masses. The h’abian gentlemen, who know 
just as little about the real life and hardships of the working poor 
as other middle-class people, have walked olf with the platform of 
the S. D. F. and are now posing therefrom before the country as the 
brain-carriers of the Socialist agitation. Not one of the recognised 
leaders of the Labour movement has ever tried to put political enmity 
between the Labour cause of Great Britain and that of Home Rule. 
This task has been taken up by the Fabian Society, among the 
leading members of which body there is not a single homt Jide 
working man to be found. 

This task will not be successfully carried out. The working cla.sses 
of Great Britain know that in Home Rule and Home Rulers they 
possess the truest and strongest allies outside of their own ranks 
and organisations. Home Rule is not a class but a people s cause, 
whose object is to supersede a Government of land monopolists 
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by one of the democracy of Ireland, under which change the in¬ 
dustrial resources of the country can be fully developed, and more 
opportunities of employment created for the benefit of home labour; 
thereby stopping emigration and the resulting competition in the 
labour market of Great Britain which follows. Home Kule, in satis¬ 
fying the national feeling of Ireland, will promote and secure that 
true union of common purposes and mutual trust between the peoples 
of the two islands that would prevent the friction and expenditure of 
parliamentary time and effort which have been, among the many other 
results of Irish misgovernment, the reason why the British demo¬ 
cracy have not been able to obtain the full and due consideration of 
their rights and grievances in the House of (’oramons. Moreover, 
the trend of the Home Eule movement is all in the direction of 
social reform and popular administration, and in this respect it is, 
in reality, the Irish phase of the great and all but universal Labour 
movement of our time. Irish labour, which is mainly agriculture, 
has already won under the Home Kule and Land League agitations 
many notable victories for progressive principles. The present 
struggle for a living wage was anticipated in Ireland in a war against 
land laws and customs which denied live-and-let-live conditions to the 
land workers of the couni ry. Ireland has also asserted the great 
principle of the land for i he people—that is, the tenure and use of 
the soil to be primarily, if not entirely, in the interests of labour and 
food-production, instead of being held and administered as if the 
natural and economic ])urpose of its creation had been to grow rent 
and the other necessaries of luxurious ('ase for a territorial aristocracy. 
The first work of a Home Eule Parliament will be to carry these 
principles of land reform to their logical legislative conclusions, and 
solve in Ireland the great social and labour problem which must also 
be faced some day in Great Briiain: namely, how to root the land 
workers on the soil—liow to create inducements to that end so as to 
erect, in security of tenure, safety of homesteads and a living wage, 
a natural and economic barrier between the workers on our land 
and the overcrowded labour maj'ket in town and city centres of 
manufactming industry. 

Alretuly, as a result of th(‘ Irish movement of the last fifteen 
years, refonns have bi:en effected in Ireland in the direction of State 
Socialism, one-twentieth the ])rogressive value of which, if won by 
Fabianism in England, would keep that'modest Society cackling about 
its own performances for a gen(>ration. The State, is now jmctically 
the administrator of the land in Indand, It fixes ^he rent tlvat is to 
be charged, and acts as the legal arbitrator between the former 
.(absolute) owner and the temant, who has now a State lease. By 
means of the Agricultural Labourers’ Dwelling Act, the Irish local 
sanitar}^ authorities can borrow money with which to buy land and 
erect decent, healthful cottages for agricultural labourers, with half 
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an acre of land attached, for a rent (cottage and land combined) seldom 
averaging more than one shilling per week. UiJwaids of eight 
thousand of such dwellings have been built in the two southern pro¬ 
vinces of Ireland since tlie Act became law, ‘ rich ’ and ‘ progressive ’ 
‘Unionist’ Ulster only building about 100. Not to mention other 
achievements of a kindred character, these results of the labours of 
the Irish leaders in the Home Rule movement will tend to show the 
working men of Great Britain how true that movement is to the 
principles of a common industrial democracy, and how essential it is 
to the ultimate success of these principles, in Great Britain as in 
Ireland, that no (uimity should be put between the British and Irish 
sections of that democracy, either by interested Unionist efforts or 
by interloping b^abianism. 

As with the teiKhmcy and purpose of llie Irish Home Rule 
movement, so has it been with the action of Ireland’s Nationalist 
representation at Westminster. Every Iiish leader and paiiy, from 
Daniel O’Connell’s time to the present, have been the active friends of 
the British working classes in the Imperial I’arliament. One of the 
charges maile against O’Connell in the Rejieal debate of 1834, by Sir 
Robert ]*e(d, was that he was in active sympathy with the then trades 
unionists of London, and had consented to act as honorary legal 
adviser to them in the then troulilesome and dangerous period of 
trades unionist history. He was likewise accused of being favour¬ 
able to the no less dangerous and ilesi)erate cause of the Dorsetshire 
labourers of that day. Subsequently, the movement of democratic 
reform in England had such Irishmen as b'ergus O’Connor and Brontere 
O’Brien among its leaders. The Late Mr. Isaiic Butt, while leading 
the Home Rule party of his day in Parliament, was always ready by 
vote and voice to further the interests of British workers in a hearty 
support of every measure that was brought forward in their behalf. 
The same can be said of the late Mr. Parnell and the party under 
his leadership, while at the present moment it is the proud boast of 
the Irish Nationalist re])resentatives that they are and will continue 
to be mainly instrumental in securing legislative effect in the present 
Parliament for all measures which are introduc(‘d by the Government 
or in the name of the British Labour cause for the protection or 
advancement of the interests of the working men of England, Scot¬ 
land, and Wales. In a word, while Fabian fustian has not yet, with 
all its Collectivist’s tall talk, contributed a single Parliamentary vote 
to the support of Labour in Westminster, Home Rule, for which ‘ no 
Fabian cares a dump, don’t-cher-know,’ has over seventy solid votes 
there, as much at the service of the British toilers as for the ad¬ 
vancement of the interests of the labouring masses of Ireland. 

It is only proper to remark that Messrs. Shaw and Webb, 
somewhat affrighted at the noise of their own ])erformance, have 
attempted to run away from the obvious meaning of their manifesto 
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in sundry inter\iews and letters, in which they say ‘they never 
meant it,’ &c., and that it was all intended for the good of the 
Government. This explanation has doubtless tickled the fancy of 
the proverbial marines. The Tory press is not a bad judge of what 
makes for the advantage of its party and for th^ damage of the Liberal 
Home Kule cause. Not a single Liberal or Home Eule organ within the 
three c ountries has been able to discover where the ‘ friendliness ’ of the 
Fabian manifesto manifests itself. ‘ ’Tis all very well to dissemble 
your love, but why did you kick me down stairs ? ’ is what the 
supporters of the Government may be justified in saying about the 
after-thought assurances of tbe Fabian apologists. 

To put all possible fair pressure upon the Ministry from press, 
platfoiTO, and Parliament in order that they may push on with the task 
of carrying out the general election programme and promises is a 
policy to which ncj reasonable' obji'ction can l)e. taken. The truest 
friends of the Cioxornment must know that it is in an honest, perse¬ 
vering effort to fulfil (hese pledges lies the best, if not tho only, chance 
of carrying the country when an acc'ount. of ministerial stewardship 
shall have to be rendereel to the electorate. Pressure to this end is a 
fair and square line of action for all the friends andadxocates of Labour 
to take in the present situation. Put to call upon the working 
classes to politically revolt against those who are honestly doing their 
best under exacting circumstances, because everything has not been 
done which neither time nor ojtportunily would allow being done, 
is playing the part of th(' candid friend, the enemy’s game, with 
a vengeance. That sound sense which has always distinguished 
British trade unionism in the steady working-out of its political 
aims and econom ic purposes will sav e its cause now from the injury ancI 
defeat in which the Fabian frondeurism would involve it. Trades 
union power was not created in a day, and tin* victories which have 
built up its great political influenc(‘were uo( won in one or in twenty 
years. To work and wait for one or two years more while a party in 
power ])leclged to a progressive progratume can fight tbe trades 
unionists’ battle against the Unionist ()p]>osition and the House of 
Lords for the trades union principles of the Employers’ Liability 
Bill, and can carry on a similar contest, against thcf sajne opponents 
for the agricultural labourer and rural population in the provisions 
and purpose of the Parish Councils I’ill, is surely a policy ihore in 
keeping with the record and reputation of trades unionism than the 
squib-firing tactics of Fabian sensationalism. Better to continue the 
labour of jiutting on judicious pressure for these and kindred measures 
than to exert an opposition which might re-enact the unwisdom of the 
legend of the golden egg. Let the Gov'emment get all the growing 
educational benefit of the moral enthusiasm that is being created by 
the living-wage principle so heroically fought for by the miners—for 
which women and children have suffered so nobly—let this enthusiasm. 
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now permeating the public mind, and which is almost invading the 
Churches, be allowed to give Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Earl Spencer 
and other ministers a lead which it will soon be impossible for any 
Grovernment to ignore or to neglect in the task of making the 
responsible heads of public departments follow the example of the 
London County Council and make the State a model employer of 
labour. By giving the Government of the hour this fair chance Labour 
will gain much and lose nothing save, perchance, the questionable 
benefit of Fabian-cimi-Unionist prophecy and patronage. 

Michael Davitt. 
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SOCIALISM IN FRANCE: 

ITS PRESENT AND FUTURE 

I 

If it has not been decided, even by the aid of long dissertations, 
whether the paternity of the word ‘ Socialism ’ belongs to Eobert 
Owen, Pierre Leroux, or Louis Keybaud, still less has arty one suc¬ 
ceeded in fixing the exact signification of that term. Proudhon, on 
appearing before a court of assize after the eventful days of June 
1848, replied to the judge: ‘Socialism! Thatjs, every aspiration 
towards the amelioration of society.’ ‘ Then we are all Socialists,’ said 
the judge. ‘I hope so, indeed,’ answered Proudhon, not without 
irony. 

Some years ago in France, every man who gave his attention to 
social questions was given, and accepted without protest, the title of 
Socialist. Much less importance was attached to it when the con¬ 
quests sought were those of liberty. All the advocates of social reform 
asked for freedom of the press and the right of meeting. They 
demanded also such changes in the law of association as should not 
leave trades unions to the mere tolerance or the persecution of 
the public authorities. 

Freedom of the press and of meeting were obtained in 1881. So 
wide, indeed, was the liberty conceded that it lacked the indispensable 
counterpoise of responsibility. In 1884, instead of a general law on 
associations, a special law was passed on professional or trade syndi¬ 
cates, authorising ‘ the free and unlicensed establishment of associa¬ 
tions of persons carrying on the same profession, similar trades, or 
connected industries co-operating in the manufacture of certain 
products. These syndicates must have for their exclusive object 
the study and defence of economic interests, manufacturing and 
agricultural. Their founders must deposit a copy of their rules and 
the names of the persons charged with their administration, at the 
townhall of the Department when the syndicate is established in the 
provinces, and at the Prefecture of the Seine when in Paris. These 
syndicates may form unions; but while they can possess real estate 
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and sue or be sued in a court of law, the unions cannot. Moreov'ev 
the syndicates may possess only the real estate necessary for their 
meetings—libraries and business offices. They may establish funds 
for assistance in case of iU-health, &c., and for pensions; and they 
may open offices at which information can be obtained on the supply 
of and the demand for labour. Every member of a trade syndicate 
can retire from it at any moment—without any other charge than the 
payment of his contribution for the year—while maintaining his right 
to remain a member of the benefit and pension societies to which he 
has subscribed.’ 

This law was demanded and voted by the Kepublicans as a law 
of freedom; but they fearetl to pass a general law on associations, 
because of the religious congregations. They, therefore, gave freedom 
of association to trade associations only, and with the restrictions 
which I have just indicated. The reactionaries mistrusted this law 
much, though, by a singular irony, it is they who have made the 
greatest use of it. Pretending to the exclusive representation of 
agriculture, they have founded agricultural syndicates for the purchase 
of agricultural machines, manures, and animals for breeding; and 
they have endeavoured to make political capital out of these. If the 
agricultural syndicates ha\ e rendered service to agriculture, they ha\ e 
done nothing of the kind for those who sought to use them as elec¬ 
toral means. Employers have made use of this law to found syndi¬ 
cates which have chiefly been worked for Protectionist ends. As to 
the workmen, the Annuaire des Syndicats counts as working with 
the syndicates only 208,000, or about 6 per cent, of the labouring 
population of France, the agricultural labourers excepted. But many 
have not been willing to join syndicates constituted in conformity 
with the law, as they consider that some obligations to which they are 
submitted under it do violence to their freedom and dignity, and 
are police arrangements. More than half of the syndicates which 
occupied the Bourse du Travail were illegal. 

As the result of my speech in the Chamber of Deputies on the 8th 
of May last, the Minister of the Interior, M. Charles Dupuy, toolc 
steps to compel these syndicates to conform to the law before the 
5th of July. The members of the ‘executive commission of the 
committee ’ of the Bourse du Travail replied ‘ to the indescribable 
aflfrout which the Minister of the Interior had just inflicted on the 
labouring class, that the dignity, the honour of the j)roletariat bid it 
not to let pass so odious a provocation.’ 

The syndicates affirmed by deliberate and repeated resolutions, 
not merely that those which were not en regie would not put them¬ 
selves in accordance with the law, but that the others, ‘ in order to 
recover their independence,’ should cease to observe legal prescrip¬ 
tions. 

I cite this fact more especially to show the singular conception of 
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legality which has grown up among French Socialists. A law has 
been passed abrogating that of 1791 which, in order to guarantee the 
freedom of labour against the tricks of corporations, pjjohibited all 
associations between persons of the same profession. This law of 
1884 gives them rights which they may regard as too restricted; 
but, instead of asking for their extension—for example, by enlarging 
their power of holding property—they have refused to submit to'the 
law, while at the same time they ai-e promoting the adoption of a 
new law, which has been voted by the Chamber of Deputies and 
rejected by the Senate, and is known by the name of the deputy 
who has presented it as the loi Bovier-Lapien'e. According to this 
Bill, every employer who refused to hire a workman and was so 
simple-minded as to declai'e that this refusal was based on the fact 
that the workman was a member of a syndicate, or who discharged a 
workman for the same reason, would be liable to from ten days’ to a 
month’s imprisonment and a fine of from 100 to 2,000 francs. Every 
employer would be under the obligation, under penalty, to accept 
any workman who was a member of a syndicate, and—when 
once this workman was domiciled with him—to regard him as 
immovable, whatever might be the freaks to which he gave 
himself up. 

There still remains the question whether the workmen who take 
part with the irregular syndicates demand the benefits of the loi 
Bovier-Lapien'e, while so loudly scorning the law of 1884. The 
attitude of their representatives in the Chamber of Deputies would 
make one beheve that they ask for the good things of the one law 
and reject the obligations of the other, although the two laws would 
be connected. 

Behold the phenomenon which lias manifested itself. Until 
about 1889 social reforms were regarded as reforms in the direction 
of liberty and equality. It was at that point of view we placed our¬ 
selves when we obtained, by the law of the 2nd of April, 1868, the 
abrogation of article 1781 of the Civil Code, by virtue of which the 
master’s mere word was taken as to the amount of wages and its 
payment. Again, it was from that point of view that we procured, 
in 1883, the repeal of the laws which obliged the workman to carry 
about a book in which were entered sundry matters concerning him. 
It was at that point of view we placed ourselves to attain the rppeal 
of Article 416 of the Penal Code, which prohibited workmen from 
suspending their labours in order to obtain an increase of wages. 
That article, modified by the law of 1864, was finally abrogjated by 
the first article of the law of the 21st of March, 1884, on workmen’s 
syndicates, which recognised the right of combination and of striking. 
The majority of those who demanded and obtained these legislative 
changes received, however, and accepted, the name of Socialists. But 
now, in France, so far from Socialism being a movement of liberty 
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and equality, it might be defined :—The intervention of the State in 
contracts of labour, always directed against the employer and to the 
exclusive prq^t of the labourer. 


II 

In 1789 the Frencli Revolution affirmed the rights of man against 
the rights of the State. During its continuance there was but one 
really Socialistic manifestation—that of Babteuf. The real awakening 
of Communistic ideas was at the Restoration and under the Government 
of Louis Philippe. Saint-Simon and Fourrier were its two most 
eminent exponents. Louis Blanc, in a little book entitled IJOrga- 
nisation du Travail, made a passionate criticism of the actual state 
of society. He proposed State workshops, in which, as an incitement 
to work, would be placed large placards bearing the inscription; 
‘ ^\Tioever does not work is a thief.’ He thought that the State 
should become the sole producer and the sole distributor of wealth. 
Proudhon published his book La Propriete dent le Vol! and, while 
ridiculing the Communists, advocated the suppression of interest by 
the establishment of a bank of exchange in which barter should 
replace the use of money, as a means of the abolition of poverty and 
the equalisation of fortunes. 

These various conceptions resulted in the creation of the national 
workshops in 1848, and afterwards led to the insurrection usually 
called les journees de juin. Under the Empire Socialistic ideas, 
though restrained, manifested themselves in 1862 by the formation 
of VInternationale. They came to a head in the Commune of 1871. 
Resting latent after that, they grew in strength and exj)anded after 
the amnesty of 1879, which brought back to France the old chiefs 
and champions of the Commune. A certain number of these, among 
them M. Jules Cuesde, came back imbued with the Socialism of 
Karl IMarx, and presented as their programme the accession of the 
‘ Fourth Estate.’ They said that if the Revolution of 1789 had 
suppressed the privileges of the nobility and clergy, in making them 
equal before the law with the ‘ Thin! Estate,’ it had acted to the 
profit only of the bourgeoisie —that it had created a ‘ capitalist class,’ 
and that the workmen constituting the ‘ FourtR Estate ’ must make 
their ^’89. Their politicjil resource was a war of classes—as if there 
were classes recognised by the public or domestic law of France! 
They repeated the formula of Marx concerning the ‘ surplus labour 
which gives profit to the employer,’ so that an employer has but to 
multiply the number of his workmen and their hours of labour to 
make his fortune! They demanded, therefore, as an immediate and 
practical measure, the limitation of the hours of labour by la^Y, 
After that they showed what steps should be taken to transform the 
supply of food into a public function, by the municipalities at first, 
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to be followed by the ‘ socialisation ’ of the instruments of production 
—tbe machinery of industry and the land. 

In order to distinguish their various schools, French Socialists take 
the names, not of 2 )rinciples, but of men. The Marxists, the disciples 
of Karl IVIarx, are also called Guesdists. The Broussists, who follow 
M. Paul Brousse, form le parti ouvrier, properly so called. The 
Allemanists have for their leader a working printer, M. Allemane. 
The Blanquists, who are attached to the tradition of the ancient con¬ 
spirator BIan<jui, dream above all of riots and insurrections, without 
troubling themseh es much about the economic transformations to 
follow in their wake. They love the Social Kevolution for the Revo¬ 
lution itself. They are the devotees of art as art. 

In reality, all the Socialists are much more divided by personal 
questions than by ([uestions of doctrine. They are all of opinion that 
the actual state of society is worthless, that legislation should interfere 
vigorously to give to the labourers alltheiJrivileges they may demand, 
that however great these demands maybe they will never be sufficient, 
and that the end to be arrived at is the expropriation of the ‘ cajntalist 
class.’ Thus, as may well be believed, this expropriation is to be 
violent; though the exprojiriators declare with touching unanimity 
that, if this violence come about, it will not be their fault, but that 
of those who resist them. While waiting for this beautiful consum¬ 
mation of their dreams, they go every year, on the 28th of May, to 
celebrate religiously the anniversary of the defeat of the Commune in 
1871. In in flammatory harangues, they render homage to the heroes 
who stirred up civil war and burnt down the monuments of Paris 
under the eyes of the Prussians ; and they take solemn oaths to take 
their revenge, not against the external enemy, about whom they have 
never concerned themselves, but against the internal enemy—their 
fellow-citizens of France. 


.Ill 

While living in expectation of this grand day, notwithstanding 
their intestine divisions and the confusion and contradiction of certain 
of their ideas, they are taking an active part in politics, and their 
action is growing, for reasons I will now explain. 

Very vdsely, their princijial chiefs have understood that the 
peasants—the small French proi)rietors and cultivators, who, of all 
the principles of right, know best that which asserts that ‘ nul n'est 
tmu de Tester dans I’indivisiou ’—would not be accessible, for a long 
time at least, to their Collectivist theories; so they address themselves 
to the centres in which are found the workmen employed in large 
-scale production. They have put before them, as an immediate 
object, the capture of the municii)alities. They succeeded, at the 
last municipal elections, in installing Socialism, with flying colours. 
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in twenty-nine municipalities, of which three are large towns— 
Koubaix, Montlufon, and Saint-Denis. 

At the same time they tried to force the gates of the Chamber 
of Deputies. In 1889 they cunningly profited by Boulangism, some 
bidding for its support, others for the support of its adversaries. A 
dozen succeeded. 

M. Goblet, an ex-minister, having been beaten, in 1889, in two 
successive elections in the Somme and Department of the Seine, and 
stranded since 1891 in the Senate, where he found himself without 
influence, was devoured by the ambition of playing anew an active 
part and returning to power. In the elections of 1893—in concert 
wdth another deputy, M. Millerand, very clever and the less scrupulous 
with regard to doctrines as he knows nothing about them—M. Goblet 
conceived the idea of the ‘Socialist Union.’ The project was to 
associate certain Eadical Kepublicans with the Socialists in common 
electoral action. They also managed to draw to their alliance the 
former Boulangists. M. Goblet, a late Minister of the Interior, who 
had, in 1882, to repress the disorders of the strike of Besscges—a late 
deputy of the Left Centre who had been one of the most embittered 
adversaries of the amnesty—presented himself to the electors in com¬ 
pany with late members and convicts of the Commune of 1871 and 
professional revolutionists. 

This scheme succeeded. To-day they reckon that they will 
enter the Chamber to the number of sixty-eight. This is relatively 
few when compared with the 581 members who compose the 
Chamber of Deputies, if we must not add some Socialistic Eadicals 
who will follow them with docility and even go beyond them some¬ 
times in order to manifest their existence, and, finally, an indeter¬ 
minate number of deputies who, being without any strong convictions 
and having characters more or less feeble, will allow themselves to 
be seduced and intimidated. These Republicans believe themselves 
very clever, and will say to justify their weakness : ‘ It would not do 
to let them have the monopoly of social questions! By following 
them, we shall absorb them.’ 

In France there is a legendary personage who throws himself in 
the water for fear of wetting himself and who is called Gribouille. 
These people who, for fear of Socialism, throw themselves into 
it have*for their patron saint this illustrious Gribouille. 

IV 

It is because of this policy that Socialism has made such strides 
in these latter years. Republicans, reactionaries, monarchists, ad¬ 
versaries of the Republic of all shades, have desired to attract to ' 
themselves ‘the working classes.’ They have therefore wished to 
give them dea satiafactiom —to prove that they were attentive to 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 202 3 M 
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them; and, instead of seeking reforms wliich woitid have been just 
and really useful to them, they have laid themselves out to flatter 
their prejudices, or, rather, the prejudices of their leaders. To this 
game of political self-seeking must be added that of the Protec¬ 
tionists. 

The manufacturers, in order to obtain the raising of the customs 
duties on their wares, have incited their workpeople to take part with 
them. They have told them and urged them to repeat that the 
State should be the protector of ‘ the national industry ’ against that 
of foreigners. Some employers have even been so imprudent, in their 
mad passion, as to drive them on to riotous manifestations and 
threats. They have thus spread the conviction among the workpeople 
that the State can usefully intervene in order to fix the prices of goods 
and make them as dear as they like. Naturally the workmen, thus 
indoctrinated, have listened with enthusiastic docility to the Socialists 
vho afterwards came and told them : ‘ Your employers declare that 
the State can, by good laws, by good tariffs, raise the prices of goods 
and guarantee profits. But the State can also raise the rate of wages 
and guarantee to you a minimum. If it guards their profits against 
foreign competition, it ought also to insure your fiiir share of these 
benefits. They have claimed “ the assistance of society.” Demand 
it in your turn.’ And they have demanded it, as is proved by the 
letter of the Lillebonne strikers published in the Siecle of the 7th of 
June last. 

Some Protectionists—such as M. Eichard Waddington, brother of 
the late French ambassador at London—think themselves clever in 
swimming with this stream. M. Waddington, who is a Protectionist, 
has declared himself a Socialist, and has demanded with persistent 
energy the intervention of the State in labour contracts, lie has 
drawn up a report on the law of the employment of children, young 
girls, and women in our manufactures. 

The Civil Code protects mirfors and incapables, and I am in favour 
of the protection of children against the abuses which maybe com¬ 
mitted against them. But it is necessary that the law should not, 
under the pretext of repressing some abuses, create others which 
woultl leave the manufacturers in tlie hands of arbitrary authority, 
compel them to shut out children and young women from the work¬ 
shops, and result—for the young people affected—in the suppression 
of apprenticeship and the replacement of labour by vagrancy and the 
factory by the prison. 

Already in 1874 a law was passed for the protection of children 
and girls who had not attained their majority, in manufactories. 
This law remained almost entirely a dead letter. The law of the 
2nd of November, 1892, limited the labour of children of thirteen to 
sixteen years of age to ten hours per day; but did this necessitate 
the limitation of their work during the gathering of roses and, jasmine 
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in the Midi? These flowers are destined to be used in a manu¬ 
facturing industry, to be distilled in order to extract their essences. 
Ought, then, their gathering in to be regarded as agricultural 
industry ? The above law does not extend to agriculture, though, 
from the economic point of view, it does not difier from other indus¬ 
tries. And why was this difference made ? Because the deputies 
elected for the most part by rural populations feared to provoke 
among these people a discontent which they did not dread on the 
part of the manufacturing population, since, in their depraved 
appetite for regulation, very many of the workmen had demanded 
measures of this kind without well understanding their nature, and 
the employers seem to be quantiles nigliqeahles. 

After this law came into force, youths and girls of sixteen to 
•eighteen years of age could no longer be employed more than 
.sixty hours per week ; girls above eighteen years and women were 
restricted to eleven hours j)er day. The women thus remain in the 
workshop while the girls and children are obliged to go away. And 
what are they to do outside ? This fastidious protection of children 
•may have the most unfortunate results for them. 

The cooks and pastry-cooks of Paris have 3,000 apprentices, 
many of whom are orphans or have no relations in the P^rench metro¬ 
polis. The law compels their employers to give them one day’s 
holiday per week ; and, as the employers have no desire to take any 
responsibility in the maf ter, this weekly holiday becomes a day of 
comjmlsory vagrancy for these boys. 

The law condemns liiem to idleness. The legislator has not 
dreamed of what this turning out of doors means for the child or the 
young woman. On the day after the promulgation of the law one 
house—that of Lebaudy—dismissed forty-four girls employed in 
breaking sugar, because they were too young. iNfessicurs jAIillerand, 
Baudin, and Dumay announced that they would question the 
Oovernment on this event; Imt they did not dare to uphold the 
doctrine that an employer should be compelled to keep children 
and young women against his will. 3 las the material and moral 
condition of these young pe.oj)le been improved ? 

We French Phee Traders and Individualists willingly appeal to 
the experience of Pmgland. The partisans of the intervention of the 
State i» labour contracts are only too happy to turn up for us the 
Pactory Act of 1878 to justify the regulation of women’s labour. 
Like the English law, the PVench one is riddled with exceptions. 
After paragraph 3 of Article 5, an administrative regulation authorise.s 
night work for sixty days, but to 11 p.m. only. This has special ap¬ 
plication to the trade and manufactures of Paris which, as our legis¬ 
lators have been good enough to recognise, are subject to times of 
great pressure which compensate for times of slackness. 

!M. Waddington said that he was convinced, on inquiry, that sixty 

3 M 2 
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days would suffice. Very good; but if sixty days are all that are 
wanted, what is the use of the law ? Does anyone work at night 
for the fun of the thing ? And how wise is this compulsory turning 
of the workwomen out into the streets at eleven o’clock at night, 
from the point of view of morals! The legislator deprives these 
dressmakers, these workwomen, during the season of pressure, of a 
part of their wages which they would be able to save. , Does he 
indemnify them for the loss when the dull season comes ? 

Paragraph 5 of this Article goes farther. It permits night-work 
—which, it appears, is no longer destructive of morals and the family 
when so authorised—but only on condition ‘ that the work does not 
exceed, in any case, seven hours in twenty-four.’ M. Felix Martin 
exposed, in the Senate, the situation to which this law reduces the 
women employed in stitching printed matter. They go- tp the work¬ 
shop at nine o’clock at night. They may remain there till four o’clock 
in the morning. Then they are inexorably shown to the door. It 
may be raining or freezing, it may be light or dark; but, however 
that may be, these workwomen must go, and must not re-appear in 
the workshop during the next seventeen hours which complete the 
twenty-four. What follows ? Under the pretence of protecting the 
women-stitchers, the law really turns them out of employment and 
causes their replacement by men. 

And, to speak franldy, all the fine phrases spun in the ostensible 
interest of women and for the protection of children have been but 
pretexts—though in France there is a very large infantile mortality 
in a certain number of more or less manufacturing Departments of 
the south. In reality, what the Socialists have always aimed at in 
France is the exclusion of women from all industrial work. They 
have always regarded women as disloyal competitors who work at a 
lower price. They therefore fashion beautiful phrases for their 
special benefit, but with the object of getting rid of them from the 
labour market. French gallantry is thus transformed into a savage 
egotism. Up to the present time the only fruit of the law of the 
2nd of November, 1892, has been strikes and discontent. 

From the moment when one accepts the principle of the inter¬ 
vention of the legislator for the limitation of the labour of adult 
women there is no ground of principle on which to base its rejection 
for the labour of men. The law of the 9th of Septembefr, 1848, 
passed under the Socialistic influence of the moment, limited men’s 
labour to twelve hours per day; but the decrees of the 17th of May, 
1851, and the 3rd of April, 1883,‘specify exceptions. In fact, custom 
has reduced the duration of daily labour to less than the legal limit 
in the majority of workshops and manufactories. In mines it is 
scarcely more than eight to eight and a half hours of effective work. 
But the Socialists may well say: ‘ Since the legislator can fix the day’s 
work at twelve hours, why not fix it at eight ? The principle is 
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consecrated by the law.’ Others have still more generous proposals. 
M. Vaillant, the new Socialist Deputy of the Blanquist school, suggests 
a legal working day of six hours. M. Pablo Lafargue, a relation of 
Karl Marx and late deputy for Lille, demands a three-hours’ day. 
Zero is, in fact, the only figure which is safe from being outbid. 

The legal limitation of the hours of labour has an appearance of 
theoretic profundity for those who believe, with Karl Marx, that the 
•employer’s profit comes only out of surplus labour; and it presents, 
at the same time, an immediate practical solace to the people who 
proudly style’ themselves ‘ workers,’ but whose ideal is to work as little 
as possible. We do not blame them. They obey ‘ the law of least 
effort ’ which dominates humanity in the economic as well as in the 
■linguistic field. Only, the majority of them well understand that if 
the law diminishes their hours of work it must intervene again if it 
would prevent any diminution of their wages. The legislator thus 
finds himself committed to intervention in labour bargains in two ways 
and to the regulation of the cost of production. He thus substitutes 
the law, an authoritative arrangement, for a private contract freely 
entered into ; and if, as Sir Henry Sumner INIaine has demonstrated, 
social progress substitutes contract for State intervention, it follows 
that State interference in the sale and purchase of labour, so far from 
jnarking an advance, is symptomatic of retrogression. 

Among the legal measures demanded by the Socialists is the ex¬ 
pulsion of foreign workmen. They are all internationalists in words— 
they even accept subsidies towards their election expenses from their 
German friends—but in fact they do not like the competition of 
foreigners, especially that of the Belgians and Italians. Yet this 
•competition is scarcely ever effective save in work which they con¬ 
sider beneath them. They seek, however, to reconcile their theory of 
fraternity between the proletarians of all countries with their personal 
interest by demanding that the fine, and if necessary imprison¬ 
ment, shall be imposed on the employer of foreign workmen. This 
system satisfies all their requirements, and it affords an excellent 
opportunity of having one fling the more at the employer. It is very 
difficult for the Chamber of Deputies not to follow the Socialists on 
this path; for the latter will say to the Protectionists : ‘ You have 
asked for duties for the protection of “ native industry”; but this 
industry is not native from the moment when foreigners can come 
and take part in it.’ 

The Socialists also demand the suppression of the registry offices 
which submitted to the decree of 1852. These are completely in the 
hands of the police, who can intervene in case of abuse of their 
functions. The Socialists, in order to insure the recruitment of the 
trade syndicates, wish to give them a monopoly as agents between •• 
employer and employed. A committee of the last legislature adopted 
a Bill framed to accomplish this. I procured its rejection by the 
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Chamber of Deputies on the 8th of May last. This would have been 
a formidable instrument of oppression. The syndicates would have 
placed an interdict on all employers and workmen who would not 
come to terms with their chiefs. 


V 

It was because of this that the question of the Bourse du Travail 
came up. M. de Moliuari, one of the most original economists of 
this century, had so early as 1843 proposed the creation of bourses 
du travail at which bargains might be made by those who sought 
work and those who desired to purchase it. This idea was taken up 
by the Socialists, but with very different intentions from those of its 
author. The IMunicipal Council of Paris first opened a Bourse du 
Travail in 1887, in the Rue Jean-Jacques Rousseau, and afterwards 
built a magnificent edifice, which cost three millions of francs, in the 
Rue du Chateau d’Eau, which was opened in the month of May 
1892. This bourse lacked only one element in order to justify it& 
title : there were plenty of sellers of labour, but the purchasers of it 
were rigorously shut out. The supply of labour was there, but the 
demand came not; and the very persons who showed purchasers the 
door wondered and were indignant at their absence. They consoled 
themselves, however. The delegates of the syndicates received an 
honorarium for tlieir presence from the subventions given by the 
Municipal Council of Paris, and they multiplied every day. The 
time which they did not employ in discu.«sions between themselves- 
they consecrated to the elaboration of the Journal de la Bourse 
du Travail, which contained the most virulent articles against 
‘ capitalism ’ and employers. They organised public meetings, at which 
they gave themselves up to invectives and anathemas against the 
bourgeois. They busied themselves in provoking strikes at all 
points of France. They sent delegates to various Socialist congresses • 
and one of them, M. Chausse, himself a Municipal Councillor of Paris, 
on his return from the Congress of St .-Quentin, published a plan of 
the strategy to be adopted in social war. They organised lists of 
officers of Socialism and Revolution, as in 1871 the delegates of the 
battalions of the National Guards, forming the central committee, 
organised the Commune. 

Through indifference, in order not to make a fuss, the police and 
the Government permitted the installation of this focus of anarchy 
and its support by the JVIunicipal Council at the expense of the rate¬ 
payers. Under pressure by the Chamber of Deputies, the Ministry 
took the energetic step of closing it on the 6th of July last. Will 
they re-open it, as they are summoned to do by the (Socialists ? And, 
if so, on what conditions ? Indeed there are howrses du travail in 
certain towns of the Departments in some of which the errors of that 
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of Paris still prevail. Will the Government attend to this ? Will it 
allow them to continue their action, which, by serving to form their 
organisation, was not without effect on the success of the Socialists at 
the last general election ? 


VI 

According to the ultimate conception of the Socialists, all laws of 
the kind we have just <iescribed are, notwithstanding their Socialistic 
character, but ‘ bourgeois ’ legislation. But they claim the honour of 
having called them into existence, and they have no gratitude to the 
‘ bourgeois Radical Socialists,’ like Messieurs Floquet and Clemen- 
ceau, who have lent themselves to the passing of this legislation. 
They loudly declare that the concessions made to them will but serve to 
fortify their cause and weaken their adversaries. They frankly fore¬ 
warn those who co-operate with them that they are deceiving no one 
but themselves; but there are some persons who have a passion for 
tliis_;m de dupes. We shall see, in the coming legislative session, 
not only ‘ Radical Socialists,’ but Monarchists who have recently 
‘ rallied ’ tp the present form of government and Republicans, accept it 
as the theme of their adulation and from the desire to try to deserve 
the gratitude of people who tell their allies that they must not count 
on receiving it. 

In reality, the chief means of action of the Socialists is the strike. 
They do not look upon it in its economic aspect. They do not at 
all regard it as the withdrawal of labour from the market by the 
labourers, the rendering of the supply of labour .a monopoly in order 
to raise its price. For them it is a combat of the advanced guard, a 
precursory episode of the social war. It is with these sentiments 
that they stir up strikes as frequently as possible. They have been 
obliged to give up the notion of a general strike, as the agricul¬ 
turists decline to follow them. Not having succeeded in this, they 
endeavour to multiply partial strikes. The miners’ strikes were the 
best for them. For, of the 92,000 underground workers in France, 
more than one-half are grouped in ihe Departments of the Nord and 
the Pas-de-Calais. It was so much the easier to work upon them, as 
these miners were admirably disciplined by the companies. They, 
howevetr, put the quality of obedience which they had acquired at 
the service of revolutionaries, and with docility obeyed their orders. 

When the strike broke out, drawing into its vortex many 
thousands of workmen, the public, whose knowledge of mining wa.s 
drawn solely from their imagination and their recollection of ex¬ 
plosions of fire-damp, drew a fancy picture of mining in which it was 
of all occupations the most terrible and dangerous. They were' 
captured by sympathy for the miners ; and the man who desired to 
buy his coal at the cheapest rate subscribed in support of the miners 
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on strike, without seeing the self-contradiction in which he was 
involving himself. 

In oiu- French legislation the concession of a mine is regarded 
as a privilege conferred by the State. A strike of miners, therefore, 
offered a magnificent opportunity to the Socialists to mount the 
tribune and ask of the Minister of Public Works what he was doing 
and what he intended to do. If he replied that the mine, once con¬ 
ceded, is property like anything else—which is the truth—they 
would accuse him of being a supporter of industrial feudalism. 
There are some ministers to whom this reproach is not a matter of 
indiflference. Moreover, we have seen, in 1892, at Carmaux, all the 
authorities giving in to the miners, who, under the direction of 
certain Socialist deputies, and especially of IM. Baudin, set patrols in 
order to prevent the realisation of any desire to return to work, and 
threatened the army and the constabulary. The strike finished, in 
October 1892, by a lamentable debate, in which M. Loubet, the 
Prime Minister, consented to serve as arbitrator; and, as his decision 
did not give complete satisfaction to the demands of Messieurs 
Clcmenceau, Millei-and, and Camille Pelletan, who set themselves up 
as delegates of the miners, they insulted the arbitrator whom they had 
asked to act, and rejected arbitration at the very time when they had 
just voted, in the Chamber of Deputies, in favour of compulsory 
arbitration. This strike ended with a djnamite explosion in the 
Rue des Rons Enfants, which killed five persons. The champions 
of the strike then judged it prudent to put an end to their rodomon¬ 
tade. These furious harangues and more after their kind will be 
reproduced in the new Chamber. 

The Socialists announce that they are about to demand that the 
mines shall re-enter into the domain of the State anrl be, worked by 
it. This is a good field for them, as there are many good owners of real 
liroperty who imagine that the mines are not property as other things 
are, and that it is only necessary to dig a hole in the earth to make 
it debouch millions. They do not even know that of the 1,200 con¬ 
cessions of mines in P'rance there are 800 which are not worked, 
after having exhausted the resources of those who have obtained 
them ; and that of the mines in actual working one-half produce no 
profit. 

The Socialists are also going to demand that the railroads be 
taken over and worked by the State. That will not be a way of 
putting our finances more in order. The example of Pmssia shows 
us that the State forgets willingly to redeem the cost of the railroads. 
Moreover, if the State manages the railroads it will have to lower 
the scale of charges and raise all the salaries. The conditions of such 
■management will, therefore, be ruinous. However, it is well to bear 
in mind that this proposal meets with a favourable reception on the 
part of some Republicans who repudiate Socialism. The transport 
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industries axe always unpopular; and the management of the 
railroads, in their relations with the State, is very complicated in 
France. 


vir 

The Socialists have a programme of immediate action and a 
political plan of campaign. Many Eepublicans, it must be confessed, 
though they feel uneasy in respect of them, have no economic 
principles sufficiently firmly held to oppose them. The Protection¬ 
ists, while demanding the intervention of the State in exchange 
agreements, are in a bad position to refuse it in labour agreements. 
Having claimed that profits shall be guaranteed to them, what can 
they say to the workmen who claim that the law should guarantee 
to them a certain scale of wages ? Many others have no criterion 
by which to determine what should be the limit of the intervention 
of the State in the economic domain. Has the Government any 
such principle ? Or will it drag the majority into concession after 
concession to the Socialists? Will it say, what has already been 
said and repeated too often, that the new Chamber of Depuiies should 
occupy itself with labour questions and labour laws? What are 
labour laws—‘ lois ouvnh'es ’ ? We are here back to caste legislation 
—we w'ho believed that the Revolution of 1789 had abolished caste! 

If the Government and the majority put their shoulders to this 
wheel, it will be very serious, not only for the new legislature, but 
for the elections of 1897. The Socialists are about to multiply their 
proposals. They will put forward resolutions and propose ‘ orders 
of the day.’ Many of these will be lost. They will heap up these 
losses carefully and go to the electors with the cry : ‘ Here is what 
we proposed! We have been defeated! You must give us a 
majority in the next Chamber.’ While they will utilise their defeats 
for the denunciation of * bourgeois society ’ and parliamentary 
government, they will make use of every law which has the appearance 
of Socialism, proposed by themselves or others, to point out how 
many concessions they have obtained, and what might have been if 
they had obtained them in greater number. They have, at the 
present time, the power of attraction. They are attacking; the 
Republicans, on the other hand, are on the defensive—the worst 
of strategical conditions in politics as in war. The Socialists wish 
to attract into the circle of their activity the indifferent, the timid, 
the apathetic, and the still more numerous folk who always look to 
see which way the wind is blowing in order to let themselves be 
carried in its direction. 

However, this movement is nothing to be frightened about, for* 
it has against it a considerable resistant force. The workmen of the 
large industries number 800,000; but the workmen of the small scale 
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industries, of whom the majority desire to become employers, number 
1,500,000. Trade and transport give occupation to more than 
1,000,000; proprietors cultivating their own lands count for nearly 
2,500,000; small proprietors for nearly 800,000; farmers, mUayerSy 
and planters for more than 1,200,000; landlords and fundholders 
for more than 500,000; members of the liberal professions for nearly 
as many; &c. 

Now certain Socialist fictions may well seduce a few of those 
small employers who have one or two workmen, and a few medical men 
and barristers in search of a means of bettering their position or 
popularity; but the great majority of the proprietors, large and small, 
are inaccessible to that conception which has Collectivism for its final 
and logical result—the seizure by the State of the whole economic 
activity of the country and the forcing of every man fit for work into 
the ranks of State functionaries. But it is indispensable that the 
Eepublicans should agree to oppose propaganda to propaganda, and 
to meet the demand for a socialistic Utopia by the enunciation of 
certain principles, which I summarise thus: Every institution is 
pernicious which has for its object the protection of an indiridual or 
a group from competition, for it results in a])athy and decay. Every 
institution is noxious which has for its object the restraint of the 
intellectual or productive activity of man. Progress is in inverse 
proportion to the coercive interference of man with man, and in 
direct proportion to the control by man of external nature. 

Yvks Guyot, 

Late Minuter of Public Works of France^ 
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WHAT LONDON PEOPLE DIE OF 


London, with its teeming population, its miles and miles of streets, 
its ever-increasing area, its remarkalile evidences of man’s ingenuity 
and of advanced civilisation, will, even in these few particulars, be 
always a source of wonderment and surprise to those who visit it for 
the first time. But while these are matters to which the average 
Londoner scarcely pays any heed, there is, on the other hand, one 
factor in connection with his environments which presumably ho 
cannot afford to ignore, or cease to be interested in, and that is the 
question of the public health in London, and of the maladies to 
which Londoners, as shown by statistics, succumb. 

It has long been claimed for London that it is the healthiest, 
the best drained, and the largest capital in the world. Doubtless 
nothing which the British schoolboy reads in his text-book of geo¬ 
graphy fills him with so much pride for his country as this statement. 
The various congratulatory features contained in it give him a largt; 
and expansive view of the imjjortancc of London and of the power of 
a nation which has been able to build up, elaborate, so to speak, and 
maintain a metropolis of such a nature. But it is scarcely possible 
to say at what period London came to occupy the premier position 
among the cities of the world as to drainage, healthiness, and lowness 
of mortality. Indeed, up to comparatively recent times in all proba¬ 
bility there was not much to choose between any one large town and 
another in these respects. Sanitary science, which now forms the 
citadel in which the public health is preserved, was entirely unknown 
during the Middle Ages. Not much inquiry is requisite for the purpose 
of establishing this fact. So far, however, as London is concerned, 
some important remarks may bo quoted from the address of Sir 

Charles Cameron delivered at the Sanitary Congress last year. 

• 

From 1700 to 1750 (he says) the death-rate in London was so high that the 
population stagnated. In the former year the inhabitants numbered 065,200, and 
in the latter year 663,000. During this period the deaths were in the ratio of 
about 1 per 30 persons living. By 1801 the population had crept up to 777,000, 
and the deaths had fallen to 1 in 41 persons living. This great iinprovt-ment in 
the state of public health in London was not, except to a trifling e.vtenf, the result 
of sanitary legislation. People were becoming more enlightened on many matter* 
aflecting their health, partly owing to a more general knowledge of chemistry, 
physiology, and other sciences relating to man and his surroundings. A^''hen those 
entrusted with the conduct of public aft'airs became aware how much the health 
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of the people was affected by bad water, by foul emanations, and even cesspools, 
and by too great a density of population, they began to secure supplies of pure 
water, to construct proper house drains and street sewers, to remove systematically 
filth from houses, and to widen streets. The promulgation of the natural laws of 
liealth preceded the enactment of laws of health by the State. Jenner’s discovery of 
prophylaxis in small-pox had for its corollary the vaccination laws. The chemical 
analysis of water was the basis of Acts of Parliament relating to water and rivers. 

From these beginnings, then, the great problem of how to maintain 
Ihe health of a community of upwards of five millions has been 
gradually solved, as the result of which Jjondon now occupies the 
first position among the capitals in the world for salubrity and a low 
death-rate. Despite, however, this fact, it cannot by any means be 
said that perfection in these respects has as yet been attained. There 
is, for example, the ever-pressing subject of the fogs which so fre¬ 
quently overwhelm the metropolitan area, and every year claim an 
enormous number of victims. Is it to be supposed that the ‘ ochrey- 
hued demon ’ is lieyond the scope of science to destroy ? Can nothing 
be done to mitigate the evil? The simple answer to these questions 
is this, that so far nothing has ever been seriously attempted, and 
neither has any real encouragement of the Government of the day 
been given to those who have vigorously undertaken to work at the 
subject. Certain and various transcendental suggestions, it is true, 
have been made with the view of ridding London of fogs, but nothing 
is possible, however sublimely conceived, in the direction of dealing 
with the evil without the authoritative interference of Parliament. 
Perhaps it may be thought that the subject is somewhat outside the 
range of practical politics. But if this be the case whose fault is it ? 
Certainly not that of many sanitarians and others who have persist¬ 
ently represented to Parliament the deplorable effect which London 
fogs have upon the public health. 

Sir Andrew Clark, for example, has well said : 

I, for my part, bavo no manner of doubt that a smoke-laden atmo!<phere c.vercises 
an injurious influence upon the health, moral as well as physical, of those persons 
that dwell in the midst of it. A smoky atmosphere, both by its exclusion of light 
and by the irritating particles suspended in it, is hurtful to the lungs and air 
passages; it aggravates the discomforts of sufferers from heart disease ; it deepens 
the distress of the nervous; it lowers the tone of the general health; it adds peril 
to the sickness of the aged; and it materially diminishes that brightness and 
buoyancy of spirits whicli contribute so much to the power and gladness of life. 

The best account which has been published on the subject of 
fogs is that which appears in the third volume of the Health 
Exhibition Literature. The author, Mr. Ernest Hart, has devoted 
much time and attention to the matter in connection with the 
National Smoke Abatement Institution. However the question of 
tke London fogs may be regarded, it is only possible to arrive at 
one conclusion respecting it, and that is that the evil constitutes a 
most hideous blot upon an otherwise excellent system of health 
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legislation for the metropolis. On nearly all sides there is evi¬ 
dence of a gradually diminishing mortality among the causes of 
the London death rates, and nothing is more certain than the fact 
that tliis satisfactory state of things is the direct outcome of the 
beneficent, practical, and expedient health laws by which the public 
health is controlled. In the midst, however, of the gradual elimination 
of the causes which tend to destroy life in l^ondon, the fogs remain, 
constituting always a certain menace, always claiming a high rati(^ 
of victims, and always indirectly perpetrating an inconceivable amount 
of harm. That the death-rate for London would show a much better 
record were fogs to be banished from our midst is indisputable. Let the 
black pall settle for two or three days over the metropolitan area, and 
the following issue of the Registrar-General’s returns would emphati¬ 
cally tell the tale of its death-dealing presence. Any scheme, of 
course, which would be designed to deal with the evil would neces¬ 
sarily be one of a gigantic nature. But was not the inception of the 
scheme for the main drainage of London a gigantic one, and, look¬ 
ing at it now, does it not appear to be a monument of engineering 
skill and a triumph and victory over difficulties which seemed to be 
almost insurmountable ? Let the same enterprise which called into 
existence the organisation of this, perhaps the most indispensable 
attribute to the maintenance of the health of London, be now turned 
in the direction of solving the problem of the fogs. We have 
generally been regarded as a practical nation, and a cursory glance 
at England’s history is all that is requisite to display how the praise 
has been deserved. It behoves us, therefore, for our credit as a nation, 
to tackle this great problem, and deal with it in the manner with 
which it should be dealt. Truly can it be said that w^e have led the 
van of sanitary i*eform throughout the world, and here is one oppor¬ 
tunity for adding further to our laurels in this resj)ect, and of reliev¬ 
ing London of an incubus which, apart altogether from anything else, 
is an obvious disgrace to our climate. But not until the whole sub¬ 
ject is taken in hand by the Government of the day is it likely that 
much progress will be made in respect to the solution of this problem. 

It almost goes without saying that any Bill dealing with a matter 
of such magnitude, brought forward by a private individual in either 
House of the Legislature, would be doomed to failure. After this 
brief digression I will now proceed with the consideration of the 
subject proper of this article. 

Assuming, as indeed in most respects we have a perfect right to 
do, that perfection, so far as can be attained at present, characterises 
the various provisions, legislative and otherwise, which are in force 
for securing the best standard of public health in London, it occurred 
to me that it would be by no means unprofitable or uninterestisg 
were an inquiry to be made with the view of determining, by statis¬ 
tical evidence, to what extent the claim for the healthiness of 
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Ijondon could be sustained. In order, therefore, to follow out this 
idea I have taken the death rates of London for the last decade— 
namely, 1881-1890—and have compared them with those for England 
generally, as well as with the various registration districts, to the 
number of forty-five throughout the country. The results of this 
investigation have brought to light some remarkable facts and figures. 
Some of these are wholly unexpected, and, indeed, quite contrary to 
what I believe has been generally supposed to be the case. Others 
again suggest probk'ins and invite speculation, such as might well 
claim the attention of medical men and others who may be interested 
in the subject. 

The 7nethod which I have adopted as the basis of this inquiry 
may hei-e be more fully explained. The index for comparison 1 have 
made the average death rate for England. By taking this as a 
standard it is more easy to com])rehend the variations observ^ed in the 
death rates recorded for London and the other districts. By com¬ 
paring, then, the death rates for London with those for England, it 
is possible approximately to gather to what extent London is above 
or below the average, and to what extent local influences may be at 
work in this regard. Then by means of a comparison between the 
rates for the various registration districts and London it is possible 
to see to what extent London is better or worse, in the matter of 
healthiness, than other parts of England. Lastly, when the question 
of individual mortality rates comes to be considered and contrasted, 
then we begin to see the special fonns of disease which appear to be 
more particularly associated with life in Ijondon, and at the same 
time we learn that in regard to certain maladies Londoners seem to 
display a remarkable freedom, for which it is difficult to offer any satis¬ 
factory explanation. 

In the first place reference to the annual reports of the Kegistrar- 
(.Tcncaal for the period above named shows that the general mortality 
for London is slightly in excess of that of the whole of England. I 
append here the exact figures in the following table. 

Comparison hrtwoon the Death Date for London and that for England (all Causes) 
per Million Persons living during the Decade 1881-18S)') 
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Analysis of these figures shows two or three points which are 
especially worthy of notice. First it will be seen that in the year 
1889 the death rate for London was below that for England. This, 
.s-D far as I have been able to ascertain, establishes a record in the 
history of these rates. To inquire into the perhaps special circum¬ 
stances under whieh it look place is not needful for the present 
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article. Suffice it to say that the very fact of the London death 
rate having fallen, even in one instance, below that of England 
generally, is one which calls for extreme congratulation. Secondly, 
it will be noticed on comparing the figures of the table that there is 
a remarkable diminution in the excess of the London rate over that 
for England, a diminution which is almost steadily maintained from 
the commencement to the end of the decade. For example, in the 
year 1881 the difference between the two rates was as much as 2,360, 
the London rate being greater to this extent; in 1890 the excess 
on the side of London was only 380, while, as we have seen, in the 
year previous to this England’s rate was greater to the extent of 395. 
It is difficult to conceive how any construction can be put upon these 
figures other than that London is unmistakably increasing in healthi¬ 
ness. But although the London mortality in only one instance during 
the past decade fell below that of England generally, it is nevertheless 
essential to bear in mind that on no occasion during that period was 
the mortality in T^ondon the highest in England. In 1881, for 
example, Lancashire had the highest death rate, and was the only 
<livfsion which exceeded London. In 1882 Lancashire, Durham, 
and Northumberland each exceeded London; in 1883 there were 
four counties which surpassed London; in 1884. there were four 
again; in 1885 there were five ; in 1886 there were four^ in 1887 
there were five ; in 1888 there were five again ; in 1889—the record 
year—there were ten; in 1890 there were two—namely, Ijancashire 
and the West Hiding of York. Perhaps the most remarkable fact 
which comes out in this connection is the ‘ record ’ made by Lanca¬ 
shire, tlie mortality of which w^as the only one which exceeded that 
for London throughout the decade. Lancashire, however, was itself 
exceeded by Northumberland in 1885 ; by Cornwall and JNlonmouth- 
shire in 1886. Nevertheless, saving for these instances, it is perhaps 
correct to regard this county as the most unhealthy in England. 

In comparing the liOndon death rate with that of the other regis¬ 
tration districts it is only right to observe that the comparison is 
scarcely a fair one, owing to the fact that while London is altogether 
an urban population the other districts respectively include a large 
population which is distinctly a rural one. The importance of this 
distinction is shown by Dr. Ogle, who in- the Eegistrar-General’s re¬ 
ports , points out that the urban death rate is always in excess of the 
rural. For example, in the three decennial periods 1851-60, 1861- 
70, 1871-80 for every hundred deaths in the rural districts there 
were, out of equal numbers living, 124, 126, and 122 respectively in 
the urban population. In consequence, therefore, of the unavoidable 
measure of difference which subsists between the grounds of com¬ 
parison in respect to the rates in question, there is much reason fo;: 
believing that, saving for this, we should find that .lx>ndon would 
show.,ft better record for healthiness .than is- even now the case. . 
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Coming now to the chief mortality rates, which show the way by 
which Londoners shuffle ofif their mortal coil, it may be mentioned, 
in the first place, that these are scheduled in the Registrar-General's 
returns under twenty-four heads—namely, small-pox, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, whooping cough, typhus fever, enteric fever, simple and 
continued fever, diarrhoea and dysentery, cholera, cancer, tabes 
mesenterica, phthisis, other tuberculous affections, diseases of the 
nervous system, diseases of the circulatory system, diseases of the 
respiratory system, diseases of the digestive system, and six others 
which do not especially call for mention here. 

I do not propose to deal with by any means all of these, for this 
article is merely an attempt to draw attention to some of the main 
features of London’s death rates, and to point out the conclusions 
which it is possible to educe from them. 

Taking the main mortality rates in their order of precedence— 
that is to say, in accordance with their magnitude—we find that they 
can be arranged into five groups, which are as follows : (1) respiratory 
diseases ; (2) diseases of the nervous system ; (3) phthisis ; (4) dis¬ 
eases of the circulatory system ; (5) diseases of the digestive system. 
All of these, it will be observed, have reference to the main organs 
of the body, with the single exception of phthisis. In respect to 
this disease, however, by which, of course, is understood pulmonary 
consumption, and which, under other circumstances, would be in¬ 
cluded under the head of diseases of the respiratory system, the 
Registrar-General has assigned a special group for itself. For statis¬ 
tical purposes this is a matter of obvious importance. TJie present 
state of our knowledge of tuberculosis and the origin and progress of 
tuberculous diseases is far in advance of what was the case even at 
the beginning of the decade which is under discussion ; and as this 
knowledge comes to be more and more applied in the direction of 
limiting the progress and dissemination of the disease the statistic's 
of phthisis will acquire in the future an added value, as showing the 
good effects of the application of scientific facts in the promotion of 
the well-being of the community. But to this part of my subject I 
will more fully refer below. In addition to the five main groups 
already mentioned there are two other death rates which certainly 
claim special notice, and these are cancer, and dysentery and diar¬ 
rhoea. The former, although it follows at a considerable distance 
behind that of the last in the main group, forms, nevertheless, the 
sixth great cause of London’s mortality, and dysentery and diarrhoea 
run it very close in this respect. Thus for the purposes of this 
article there ai e seven chief death rates to which attention will be 
drawn, and it may here be added that three or four other death rates 
Avill also be mentioned, not because they can be held to have any 
perceptible influence either one way or the other upon the general 
mortality of London, but rather by reason of the fact of their pos- 
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sossing points of interest uj)on other grounds to which it may he 
expedient to refer. 

And first, witli regard to diseases of the. respiratory syst('in, which 
head the group of tlie main causes of London’s d(^ath rates and are 
a terrible source of mortality. Reference to the n'ports shows that 
from the earliest period of life—that is, even within the first three 
months of birth—many deaths take place from this cause, and that 
even before the end of the fii’st year of life the mortality of the 
children of both sexes has mu in the aggregate into thousands. 

‘ Bronchitis and pneumonia, the former largely predominating, are 
the two chief diseases from which the mortality ensues, and the sig¬ 
nificance of their fatality among childivn may be gathered from the 
fact (hat, on an average, half the total number of deaths of which 
annually they are the cause occur within tlie first five years of life. 
In conjunction with tliis statenuMit it is essential to remcndier that 
authorities are agreed in respect to the existence of tlie distinctly 
inimical influences of urban enviionnu'iits upon infants and children. 
I’robably many causes are conceriu'd in contributing to this result. 
Ih)verty, associated w'ith bad hygienic surroundings, intemperate 
habits of parents, and general neglect of the children, these are pro¬ 
bably among some of th(‘ influences which are active in making bron¬ 
chitis and ]nieumonia sucli potent causes of d<'ath in the metropolis. 

b'or tlu' purposes of comparis<in I subjoin luae a table of th<‘ 
<<l("at]i rates for diseases of the rcsiiiratoiy system for London tind 
England, for the decade 1881—1890, }>er one million persons living. 
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It will be seen that London has not an unbroken record for 
being first in these death rates, for in the year 1883 England 
was far ahead, and the two rates were very nearly e([ual in the 
following year. In taking account of the high mortality in the last 
year of the decade it is essential to bear in mind the influence 
exerted by the epidemic of influenza. Not only directly, but in¬ 
directly, this acute febrile malady was especially prone to excite 
pulmonary disorders which often proved fatal. It is certain too 
that, for some years yet, we shall have annual visitations of influenza 
to a more or less extent, until, in common parlance, the disea.se 
wears itself out. Excluding adventitious causes, such as that to 
which reference is here drawn, the fluctuations in this death rate 
will always be very largely a matter of climate. That is to say, 
according as the cold months of the year are severe or mild, so 
will the mortality from diseases of the respiratory system be pro¬ 
portionately increased or diminished. But while the mortality 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 202 8 N 
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from diseases of the respiratory system stands pre-eminently higher 
than that from any other cause in London, Londoners may never¬ 
theless still congratulate themselves on the fact that the record 
might bo very much worse, and that, heavy as the proportion is, 
even the rate for the metropolis is exceeded by an annual average of 
that in at least three other districts throughout the decade. Thus 
tliore are worse places than London in this respect, despite the con¬ 
ditions which are so inimical to infant life and which are inseparable 
from crowded urban communities, of which the metropolis is an 
obvious example. 

One of the main features which impels the greatest attention, if 
not surprise, in regard to the comparison of the death rate in 
London with those of the other registration districts, is the low mor¬ 
tality from diseases of the nervous system. I apprehend that to 
most persons it would seem to be almost absolutely inconceivable 
that the death rate for diseases of the nervous system in London 
should be almost the lowest among all the registration districts. 
However, it is the fact that not only is the rate lower than that for 
England generally, but throughout the decade, in the majority of 
instances, it is exceeded by the other districts. The following table 
will indicate better the facts which bear upon this point:— 


Comparison between the Annual Death Rate per 1,000 Versons living of England 
ayul London from Diseases of the Aervous System 
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Thus it will be gathered from this that, contrary in every respect 
to what might generally be supposed, Londoners do exhibit, so far 
as statistics show, a freedom from diseases of the nervous system, 
which must be regarded with extreme satisfaction. The nervous 
system, one would have imagined, above all the rest would have 
shown.a high mortality. The wear and tear of life in London, 
represented by so many features inimical to a natural healthy exist¬ 
ence, would conceivably be the chief factor in contributing to this 
result. Furthermore, the whole contour, so to speak, of London 
life—that is to say, the nature of the occupations of men and 
women, the struggle for existence, the exacting intellectual pursuit.s 
of certain classes of the community—are all largely concerned in 
causing a higher development of the nervous system than could be 
expected under less severe conditions of life. But, despite all these 
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elements favourable to the growth and progress of nervous diseases, 
the death rate under this head indicates a lowness in degree which, 
in comparison with that of the other registration districts, is remark¬ 
able. There is much truth in the observation that the children 
of London are intellectually, for their age, far in advance of those 
in the provinces. They are keener in their intelligence, more apt 
at learning; in mind and manner, perhaps, they are prematurely 
old. Among young adults, too, the same features, though to a less 
extent, are noticeable. But what of the physical capacity of the 
average young London man ? Let the young office clerk be taken 
as the example of one type. Grenerally speaking he is a man who 
has very little ‘ staying power; ’ his physical development is as 
nothing in comparison with his nervous development. For the most 
part pale-faced, though not necessarily unhealthy-looking, his con¬ 
tinued work at the desk does not particularly help to endow him 
with much of the stability of manhood. Jle cannot help his nature, 
but he is often prone to be troubled with faintness and giddiness 
whenever his sources of endurance are taxed, or when severe pain 
afflicts him suddenly, or sights of horror cross his path from which 
humanity commonly shrinks. Contrasting him, for example, with, 
say. a farmer’s son in the country, there is a marvellous difference 
so far as appearances go. His want of robustness is singularly pro¬ 
minent in comparison with the latter, and while in the one case the 
pale complexion and the more or less softness of features indicate 
lack of physical power, in the other the jilump, florid cheeks and 
firm gait testify to a healthy and sound muscularity, which is 
invariably the outcome of an out-of-door existence. 

But with all his want of ‘ showiness ’ as a man the average 
London clerk is, excluding accidents, by no means an unhealthy 
person. Nature soon adapts herself to circumstances, and it is only 
when strong, robust young heroes fresh from the country attempt to fall 
into the ways of London office life that she is apt to rebel. The 
change under these circumstances is too great at first for a mutual 
adaptation of the balance between a sedentary occupation and ahealthy, 
vigorous one. With the clerk, however, whose parents live in London 
or its suburbs, and who is himself a Cockney born, a close office life is, 
as experience shows, not a difficult existence to become accustomed to. 
Here, ^no doubt, inheritance has done something to bring about the 
result in question, and while the son may perhaps be less of a man 
than his father was at the corresponding age, the former has inherited 
presumably those habits of work and an adaptation to his environments 
such as will more suitably equip him for the work in life which will 
fall to his share. The consideration of this subject, however, reopens 
the interesting question as to how many generations the offspring of" 
Londoners can be transmitted and yet maintain a stability of manhood 
and womanhood to the advantage of the race. It has been stated 

3 n2 
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somewhere, hut I have never been able to verify the authority, that 
the population of London is recruited every year to the extent of one- 
third from country-born persons, and that if it were possible to draw 
a cordon around the metropolitan area, so as to prevent all intercourse 
with the inhabitants outside, with the view to securing the marriage 
and intermarriage only of pure Londoners, a time would come wdien 
the population would begin to die out, and the race become extinct. 
M'’ith respect to the first statement, I have no means of question¬ 
ing its accuracy; with regard, however, to the second, it is almost 
certainly the case that a condition of things such as is here fore¬ 
shadowed would be brought about. Analogy, indeed, would go far to 
prove its correctness. It is doubtful whether in any part of the 
world the speed of life is so great as it is in TiOndon, and the greater 
the speed, the greater is the wear and tear. 

In order to obtain the best results out of the human machine 
great demands must be made upon its organisation, and this can only 
be brought about when a high standard of proficiency exists in all its 
parts. Herein, then, comes the difficulty. As in the case of animals 
so in man, the higher the breed the greater must the care be in the 
selection of progenitors. In other words, the marriage and inter¬ 
marriage of London people does not conduce to the maintenance of 
a healthy and sound race, by reason of the exacting, high-pressure 
conditions of life in the midst of which they reside. 

In keeping with the observation that many country-bom people 
come to London every year is the experience which is to be gained 
by merely asking a London policeman the way to a particular street. 
In almost every instance he will reply to you in tones which inevitably 
mark his provincial origin. It may be the dialect of Somersetshire, 
Kssex, Norfolk, or Kent, or some other rural district, but it is never 
—well, hardly ever in the pure and undiluted twang of a Cockney; 
and the reason is, I believe, that the physique of the London-bora 
man does not satisfy the requirements of the Commissioner of Police 
when recraits are wanted for this branch of the Government service. 

On referring to the mortality table I find that the two main 
causes of death under the head of diseases of the nervous system are 
apoplexy and convulsions. Of apoplexy it need only be said that it is 
a disease which is only indirectly related to degeneration of nerve 
tissue; apoplexy means hfcmorrhago into the brain, and the primary 
factor in bringing about this result is disease of the cerebral blood¬ 
vessels. The causes, therefore, which lead to degeneration of the 
vascular system must be held to be mainly responsible for the death 
rate from apoplexy. Of convulsions, on the other hand, essentially an 
infantile malady, it is impossible to dispute that the urban environ¬ 
ments, such ai are present in London, are both directly and indirectly 
concerned in maintaining a high death rate from this cause. Never¬ 
theless even the death late from convulsions in London is far below 
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that of Lancashire and the West Eiding of Yorkshire, Again, the some¬ 
what curious fact becomes apparent, on analysing the returns under 
the head of diseases of the nervous system, that the deaths from 
convulsions are much higher among males than females, while the 
reverse holds good with regard to apoplexy. A much larger propor¬ 
tion of women die of apoplexy than men, and this is the rule which 
obtains throughout the decade which has been made the subject of 
this inquiry. 

I now come to the consideration of the third chief cause of 
London's mortality—namely, phthisis. 

Phthi.sis is, of course, tuberculosis of the lungs, and the frequency 
with which the disease occurs enables the Eegistrar-General to 
assign to it a special heading among the causes of death. But other 
parts and organs of the body are the subject of tuberculosis, and in 
jmrticular the glands in the abdomen known as the mesenteric 
glands. The name given to this form of constitutional infection is 
tabes mesenterica, and forming, as it does, a special cause of mortality 
among children, it also occurs with sufficient frequency to call for a 
heading to itself among the other death rates. From a statistical 
point of view it is important to mention this fact. The great point 
to ascertain in regard to the statistics bearing upon tuberculosis is 
whether the disease is increasing or diminishing. So far we have 
direct information respecting two forms in which it manifests itself— 
namely, phthisis and tabes mesenterica. To what extent beyond these 
it contributes directly or indirectly to the mortality in England 
there is little evidence to show. How do the returns under the head 
of phthisis, so far as liondon is concerned, appear upon investigation ? 
By no means satisfactory from a public health point of view. Ix>ndon, 
it must be confessetl, is a happy hunting-ground for the tubercle 
bacillus. A remarkable array of facts comes to light on inquiry into 
this subject. In the first place, in comparison with the general death 
rate for England the London death rate from phthisis is about one- 
fourth higher. Again, the statistics show that throughout the 
country the metropolitan district is more subject to phthisis than 
any other, as a glance at the following table will indicate :— 

The Phthuis Mortality in London ctmpared ivith the other Districts 

, {Decade 1881-1890). 

In 1881 the mortality in London was much higher than in all the 
other districts, saving two with which it was practically equal. 

In 1882 the mortality in London was not exceeded by any district. 


In 1883 

if 

„ only exceeded by one 

ff 

In 1884 

if 

» » >» 

ff 

In 1886 

if 

„ not exceeded by any 

ff 
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» » >» 
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In 1887 
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In 1888 
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if 

„ not exceeded by any 
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Thus, judging from these figures, it is impossible to come to any 
other conclusion than that in London the surroundings are pre¬ 
eminently favourable to the dissemination of tuberculous affections. 
Still in discussing this matter due consideration should be given to 
the fact that in and about the metropolis a number of hospitals are 
to be found which become the homes of many a hapless phthisical 
patient who has come from the provinces for medical treatment. 
Doubtless, as with cancer so with phthisis, there is a certain amount 
of immigration of phthisical patients into Jjondon, which follows as 
the result of the special conveniences provided for the treatment of 
this fatal malady. Quite easily, therefore, is it to be understood 
that the mortality from phthisis in London is for this reason higher 
than it would otherwise be. Despite, however, the great prominence 
of the death rate from this special cause, there is yet some ground for 
congratulation. For some years there has been almost a continuous 
decline in the mortality from phthisis, and there are good reasons 
for the belief that the disease is actually becoming less frequent than 
it used to be. Since the discovery by Koch of the tubercle bacillus 
in 1882 vast strides have been made in our knowledge of tuberculosis. 
This discovery enabled us to determine that it was an infective 
disease, that it could be conveyed from one person to another, and 
that certain precautions were necessary to prevent its dissemination. 
The mode of its transmission is also now generally understood. In 
Germany the infective nature of phthisis is deemed to be of so high 
a character that the most extensive measures of disinfection are 
resorted to in order to destroy the contagion. Moreover, in the 
German hosj)itals the phthisical patients are treated in the same 
wards as the fever patients, and are regarded as just as infectious 
as the latter. In this country it need scarcely be said that this 
method of treatment does not prevail. The infectivity is fully re¬ 
cognised, but not to the same extent. The contagion of phthisis is 
mainly confined to the discharges from the lungs in the form of 
expectoration; the sputa of a phthisical patient teem with the 
tubercle bacillus, and it is generally hdd that the requirements of 
disinfection are amply fulfilled if the patient be made to expectorate 
into a vessel containing some active antiseptic, by which the bacilli 
are quickly destroyed. 

The most curious and interesting evidence, however, confirmatory 
of the prevalence of phthisis in London is to be found in the observa¬ 
tions published by Dr. H. J. Campbell concerning the mortality 
among the animals in the Zoological Gardens. This observer has 
shown that out of 126 consecutive cases of deaths from all causes 
no fewer than 41, or 32^ per cent., were due to tuberculosis. The 
chief mortality in this respect was among the monkeys and birds, 
and these fell victims to the disease at all ages. * Sally,’ the chim¬ 
panzee, whose untimely decease excited so much public notice some 
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time ago, died of disseminated tuberculosis. Besides the birds and 
the monkeys, moreover, tuberculous disease in its various forms was 
found in several other animals. 

The next chief cause of London’s death rate, the fourth on the 
list, is that of diseases of the circulatory system; and here for a 
second time a remarkable feature comes to light in connection with 
these returns. Inquiry shows that throughout the decade not only 
is the London death rate from diseases of the circulatory system 
lower than that for England generally, but the astonishing fact is further 
revealed that it is one of the lowest among the whole of the registra¬ 
tion districts. This fact is well displayed by the following figures : 
In 1881 out of the total number of districts 31 exceeded the London 
rate; in 1882 29 exceeded; in 1883 34 exceeded; in 1885 40 ex¬ 
ceeded; in 188G 41 exceeded; in 1887 38 exceeded; in 1888 42 
exceeded; in 1889 41 exceeded; in 1890 32 exceeded. Thus, 
under this heading, London can show an excellent record; and the 
conclusion is obvious that however much in other ways London life 
may be inimical to the health of the community, statistical evidence 
at all events proves that Londoners enjoy an immunity from diseases 
of the circulatory system which, in comparison with the other districts, 
is certainly remarkable. 

The main source of the death rate under this heading is endo¬ 
carditis and valvular disease of the heart; and the most fatal period 
of life from these diseases is between the forty-fifth and fifty-fifth 
years. Curiously enough, the records show that a considerably 
larger proportion of women die of heart disease than men. The ex¬ 
planation of this fact presents a difficulty not easy of solution. Upon 
physical grounds there is no reason whatever why women more than 
men should sutler from organic cardiac affections. Indeed, there is 
very much loss in the life of a woman in comparison with that of a 
man by which heart disease could be caused. Experience, for ex¬ 
ample, teaches that certain occupations have undoubtedly a deter¬ 
mining influence in the develoi)ment of diseases of the blood-vessels. 
This is proved in the cas(^ of aneurisms. An aneurism is a tumour 
containing blood, which communicates with the cavity of an artery ; 
and certain occupations associated w'ith constrained movements, 
which interfere with the due dilatation of the arteries, cause greater 
pressure than would otherwise occur upon the arterial walls by the 
blood. In time, as the result of this increased pressure, nnd certain 
changes of nutrition in the arterial wall, the inner and middle coats of 
the blood-vessel give way, and then commences dilatation of the outer 
coat. This dilatation continues to progress until a large tumour is 
formed, which, unless it be dealt with surgically, ruptures sponta¬ 
neously and issues in a tragic termination of the life of the sufferer.. 
Just as might have been anticipated, the death rate from aneurism 
among women is quite insignificant in comparison with that of men. 
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The disease is more frequent among men in the proportion of 8 to I 
—a fact to which many causes probably contribute, among which 
exacting physical occupations may be included. In attempting to 
obtain some explanation of the predominating frequency of heart 
disease as shown by women in comparison with men, it occurred to 
me to refer to the returns under the head of acute rheumatism in. 
London—this being one of the commonest causes of cardiac affections ; 
but no information was to be gained therefrom, the statistics showing 
an almost equal death rate for both sexes. 

The mortality rate which comes next in importance—the fifth 
on the list—is that of diseases of the digestive system. We have 
seen that the nervous and circulatory systems of London people 
bear up extremely well against the strain of high-speed life, and the 
natural query which follows this fact is, How does the digestive 
system ‘ come off’ under the same conditions ? 

Eeference to the returns on this point reveals that between 1881 
and 1884 inclusive the death rate under the head of the digestive 
system was higher for London than for England, and was only exceeded 
by a few of the other registration districts. In 1885 the rate was equal 
for England and Ijondon, while from 1886 to the end of the decade 
there was a remarkable decline in the London rate, so much so that 
not only was it below that for England, but in one instance it was 
lower than that in thirty out of the other forty-four registration 
districts. It is not needful to dilate upon this satisfactory record 
as another instance of the decline in the rate among the chief 
sources of mortality in London. No little importance may be assigned 
to it. An investigation of the returns, however, under this heading 
affords grounds for further satisfaction. In the first place it is pos¬ 
sible to trace some at least of the diminished mortality to a fall 
in the deaths from dentition, this being included under the head of 
diseases of the digestive system. Secondly, there is distinct evidence 
to show that deaths following diseases of the liver have within recent 
years perceptibly declined. Dr. W. Ogle has several times in the 
annual reports drawn attention to this fact, and there is good reason 
for supposing that this satisfactory result may be attributed to aa 
increasing prevalence of temperance among the community. Of the 
fall in the death rate from dentition I shall have something to say 
further on. 

I have now to deal with the death rate from cancer, forming the 
sixth on the list of the chief causes of London’s mortality, and hero 
let me digress for a moment in explanation of a little matter of a 
personal nature. In 1882, while working upon the subject of cancer, 
I chanced to lay hands on a little book published in the year 1866 
by the late well-known and able surgeon Charles Moore, called Tlio 
Antecedents of Ciincer. I read the book carefully through; it dealt 
in a suggestive way with many points in connection with the disease. 
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Cliarles Moore’s was a philosophic mind, which was eminently 
adapted for the discussion of so highly a speculative subject as the 
etiology of cancer. His observations are even now well worthy ol‘ 
perusal. But the point by which my notice was most attracted was 
his reference to the statistical evidence, culled from the Eegistrar- 
Cfeneral’s Returns, bearing upon the progressive augmentation in the 
prevalence of malignant disease. The explanation he gave of this- 
increase was that it was owing to the well-being of the nation, and 
that it could be ascribed to the introduction of the corn laws, to good 
living, to the discoveries of gold, and sanitary improvements. The 
impression which was borne upon my mind after reading his conclu¬ 
sions was, that as no observations with respect to the increase of 
cancer had appeared since the publication of his book and the year 
in which I read it, namely, 1882, the subject would form an exceed¬ 
ingly interesting topic for inquiry, and perhaps result in the revela¬ 
tion of important details, hitherto unobserved, in connection with 
this terrible malady. Accordingly I commenced at once the task of 
the inquiry in question, the outcome of which was the publication in 
the British Medical Journal in the following year of a paper entitled- 
‘ An Inquiry into the (Causes of the Increase of Cancer.’ Perhaps I 
may be permitted here to quote the conclusions at which I arrived 
as the result of this investigation into the subject:— 

(1) Ill the face rtf incontrovertible facts, cancer is increasing in England. 

(2) This increase is due (a) to the success attending the legislative measures and 
other means for the preservation of the public health, by which a large proportion, 
of persons reach adult age, and the general healthiness of the community is in¬ 
creased ; (.i) to the greater prominence which in the present day prevails of the 
most predisposing causes of the disease, such as the prevalence of high nervous 
tension and the existence of possibly greater general luxury in the mode of living. 

(3) The immunity apparently demonstrated by the records as present in certain 
counties of England and Wales is presumably not due to any real declination of 
the disease, but rather to such causes as can be explained by special local pre¬ 
disposition to other diseases to which a large proportion of the adult populatioir 
succumb. (4) In consequence of this, if each district in England and Wales were 
equally healtliy, each would probably exhibit a high cancer mortality. (5) Tho 
geographical area of which England and Wales is composed is insufficient to 
account directly for interruption in the distribution of cancer as met with in this 
island. 

Such, then, were the conclusions to which a period of close study, 
extenijing over three months, of the various points, collateral and 
otherwise, of the subject of the increase of cancer led me. The 
statistics showed that during the period of twenty years from 1860 to 
1879 inclusive, and commencing with the first ten, the total number 
of deaths from cancer was 80,049, and the annual average increase 
was 248. During the years 1870-1879 the total number of deaths 
from cancer was 111,301, and the annual average w'as 320. -Thus' 
there is here, so far as numbers are capable of showing, conclusive evi¬ 
dence of the increment of the mortality from cancer. It is observable. 
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also, that the rate of increase is much higher in the latter than in the 
first ten years. It is, moreover, the case that the annual rate of 
increase is higher in the years 1860-1809 than in the preceding 
decade—namely, in the years 1850-1859. In short, in the years 
1850-1859 the increment was about 2,000 ; in 1860-1869,2,480; 
in 1870-1879, 3,200 ; and coming to closer times, in 1880-1889 the 
total number of deaths from cancer was 151,925, with an increase of 
no less than 5,880, or an annual average increase of 588. As the 
population increases at about the rate of one-tenth in every ten 
years the influence of this upon the cancer returns amounts to very 
little. We have, then, confessedly to face the fact that cancer is 
increasing in our midst at a rate which bids fair to become more and 
more serious with the advance of time. But how does this increase 
affect London and London people ? This is the point which is of 
most importance in connection with the subject. The returns show 
that whereas the cancer death rate in London is higher than that for 
England, yet the difference between the two is very small, while there 
are many registration districts in which the cancer rate is not only 
far above that for London, but is otherwise phenomenally high. 
There is, in fact, an abundance of evidence to show that London projjer 
is by no means a district in whicli cancer is extensively prevalent, or 
a locality in which, so to speak, the disease can be regarded as endemic. 
Strictly speaking the cancer death rate in London is by no means 
high, and even such as it is good reasons exist for supposing that it 
is not the true index of fhe prevalence of tlie dis(‘ase. There is, for 
example, very little doubt that it is largc'ly influenced by tlie immi¬ 
grant cancer cases from neiglibouring or nnnotx* districts. In other 
words, London is often regarded by certain people as the ultima Thule 
of medical skill. There are special hospitals and special wards for 
the treatment of cancer in London, and tliithcr patients from all 
parts of the couiitry come and are treated. Ultimately, however, 
when death mercifully relieves them of their sufferings, it is Loudon 
which is credited with their mortality. 

The returns, moreover, show that whatever influences may be at 
work to contribute to this result, the cancer death rate in London 
during the decade 1880-1890 was an augmenting one—in other 
words, just as in England generally, the rate exhibits an almost un¬ 
varying increase. The fact is more plainly shown in the following 
table:— 


Comparison of the Cancer Death Rate for England with that for Lmdm during 
the Decade 188l-18n0^fr Million Persons living 
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Thus it will be noticed that both for England and London the 
rates show an augmenting ratio. Sometimes there appears to be a 
lull in the mortality; but this is never of long duration. For the 
numbers show that "the average increase is more than maintained by 
the mortality of succeeding years. One of the points which strikingly 
attracts attention in connection with the cancer returns is the fre¬ 
quency of the disease in women in comparison with men. Approxi¬ 
mately half as many women as men die of malignant disease every 
year. So far as London is concerned, the following table will show 
the respective proportions :— 


Comparison behvoen the Total Number of Deaths from Cancer of Males and Females 
in Lo7i(lon, during the Decade 1881-1890 
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The question of the causes concerned in the production of the 
predominating frecpiency of cancer among women is scarcely one 
which can rightly be discussed in the pages of other than a profes¬ 
sional journal. Suffice it, however, to say that, such as tlie chi(*f of 
those causes are, they are irremediable and unalterable. Women, 
from their Jiat lire, will always be the greatest sufferers from malignant 
disease. Surgery, happily enough, can for the most part do much 
in the alleviation of the disease in men, but with women this is 
otherwisi*. The surgeon has far less opportunity in the majority of 
cases of contributing to a jirolongation of life in female cancer cases, 
and yet the gleam of light which has shed some radiancy over the 
gloominess of canci'r comes from surgery. It may be said of the 
sm’gery^ of the present day that better results are obtained from the 
surgical treatment of cancer than was probably the case in any pre¬ 
vious age. Some operations are now being jiractisi'd which hitherto 
were not considered justifiable, owing to the want of success which 
followed their performance. Others have lately been introduced, the 
practicability of which has provi'd the wisdom of their conception. 
Sufferers from cancer, who formerly would not have been relieved, are 
in the present day benefiting from the ap])lication of the principles 
of scientific surgery. Years of life—some years at least—and the 
mitigation of much pliysical and inimtal suffering, fall to the-lot of 
surgeons to confer. It must be, however, remembered that tie* 
successful treatment of cancer depends as much upon its early recog¬ 
nition as upon the means adopted for its relief. There should he no 
hesitation on the part of those concerned in ascertaining the nature 
of a tumour or swelling which is suspicious or uncertain. 

The improvements in the methods of diagnosis enable surgeons 
to recognise cancer in its earliest stages; and as soon as, or even 
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before, the disease has become unequivocally demonstrated, the pro¬ 
bability of a successful result is largely enhanced by its early removal. 
The reason for this is obvious. Cancer commences in each person as 
a local disease; but it S23read8 and infects, by rheans of the lym- 
jdiatics and blood-vessels, first the lymphatic glands and then the more 
distant organs of the body. When this has occurred, the disease is no 
longer a local one ; it has become what is called constitutional. It is 
therefore manifest that the most favourable time at which to obtain 
the best results from surgical interference is when the disease persists 
simply as a local growth, and when the blood and tissues of the body 
have not received the impress of a cancerous taint. 

Since 1883, the date of the publication of my paper above referred 
to, many observers liave directed attention to the alarming increase 
in the general mortality from cancer, and many theories have been 
advanced to account for this augmenting prevalence. Ey some the 
attemjDt has been made to explain away the growing proportions of 
the cancer statistics, and anything which the able statistician at the 
Eegistrar-General’s Office, Dr. William Ogle, has to say on this 
subject cannot but be accepted with great weight; nevertheless, it is- 
now felt that the bulk of the evidence is entirely in favour of the 
belief that cancer is increasing. 

No soi)histry can dispose of hard matters of fact which are almost 
the daily exjierience of every medical man practising in those islands. 
Moreover the experience of hosjntal surgeons is to the effect that 
more cancerous jiatients come under their care for surgical treatment 
than used formerly to be the case. It is interesting to note that the 
mortality from the disease, although it shows a progressive rate among 
men, is lower in proportion than is the rate of increase among women. 
In this, perhafjs, it is ({uite possible to recognise the good influence of 
surgical treatment. Surgery alone is the sheet-anchor by which the 
hapless victims of cancer can expect to hold their own. Nothing has 
ever been discovered so far which possesses a tithe of its efficacy, and the 
utility of its results is endorsed both by science and ample experience. 
To temporise with such a disease as cancer is a fatal policy to adopt, 
and a grave responsibility is assumed by any one who, knowing other¬ 
wise, heedlessly i)resses it upon the patient. Moreover to its unerring 
end cancer will always progress. The patient cannot be expected to 
know in what terrible eventualities a tumour pronounced . to be 
cancerous will result, and yet because, forsooth, nothing at its com¬ 
mencement calls for S 2 )ecial notice, saving its actual presence, great 
efforts are often made to overrule the implicit advice of the surgeon 
as to the necessity of immediate removal, with the most disastrous 
consequences in the future. 

But what is now the generally accepted belief as to the main cause 
of the increase of cancer ? This is a question which the public may 
very projierly raise at the present juncture, when the tale of the death- 
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dealing prevalence of the disease is so oft repeated in the mortality 
columns of the Registrar-Greneral’s Returns. There can he little doubt 
that cancer is more frequent now because more persons live to the 
period of life at which it is most prone to occur. ‘ Cancer,’ says Sir 
James Paget, ‘ is a disease of degeneracy, the frequency of which in¬ 
creases as years increase.’ More persons than heretofore reach adult 
age; obviously, therefore, there must be a numerical augmentation 
of those who, thus living, become liable to cancer. A well-known 
liondon surgeon expressed his belief a short time ago that, while the 
mortality from cancer was increasing, the fatality from it was 
diminishing, lie meant by the mortality the proportion of persons 
who died from cancer as compared with the death rate from other 
diseases; and by the fatality the proportion of deaths among the 
number of persons who were attacked. This really expresses the con¬ 
dition of affairs in as terse a manner as possible. The diminishing 
fatality, mainly noticed, it must be confessed, in men, depends upon 
the successful interference of the surgeon. The advance of surgical 
science has enabled surgeons to deal much more effectually with 
cancerous disease than heretofore, to remove it before its ravages have 
extended too far for relief, and even to eradicate it before, so to speak, 
its appearance has become an accomplished fact. There is, more or 
less, a consensus of opinion now among surgeons that certain pre¬ 
monitory signs of cancer can be detected. What has within the last 
few years come to be known as the ‘ pre-cancerous stage’ is admitted, 
as the effect of which early radical treatment is advised and carried 
out before the virulence of the disease has any chance of asserting its 
sway. In localities of the body prone to become the seat of napidly 
growing cancer the recognition of this pre-cancerous stage is of 
great import, so far, indeed, as it affects suspicious lesions of long 
fluration. 

Unhappily, however, for the human race, surgery has its limits. 
Nothing is more likely than this: that if a person can reach, say, 
the age of sixty, without becoming cancerous, evc'ry succeeding year 
afterwards will add to his chance of obtaining successful relief from 
surgical interference in the event of cancer supervening. Much less 
successful results are secured in cases of cancer in younger persons. 
Malignant disease is always more virulent in the earlier decades of 
life, ar.d, conversely, in the later stages of life this virulence becomes, 
as a rule, less and less marked. In old people, for example, who may be 
attacked with cancer the disease may continue to the end of life with¬ 
out having caused much disturbance of health, and death may 
eventually take place from some intercurrent affection j^eculiar to old 
age. But the fact of the limitation of surgery only throws into ^ 
greater relief the pressing problem of deciding as to the steps which 
should be taken in order to deal with the annual increasing mortality 
from this tenable disease. It has been urged upon the Government 
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more than once tliat further statistics, and a closer inquiry into tlie 
conditions of tJie augmenting deatli rate from cancer, would be likely 
to be productive of valua])le results. This is, undoubtedly, one plan 
out of which good might come, but some time would necessarily have* 
to elaj^se before the information would be available. It is tjuestion- 
able, therefore, whether tlie time has not arrived for thoroughly 
dealing with tlie matter by tlie a])pointment of a Royal Commission. 
In the 3 'oax 1890, about 19,500 persons suceumbc'd to malignant 
disease in England, a sufficient indictment against the disease to 
warrant the adoption of such a course. Tuberculosis lias had its 
Commission, and so has vaccination ; but at the present moment, in 
my opinion, there is no subject which so urgently calls for a Govern¬ 
ment inf|uiry as that of cancer. A gleam of satire is certainly 
reflected upon our advanced measures for public health, v\'lu*n step 
by stej) with, and forming, as it would seem, an integral jiart of 
civilisation, a disease of the nature of cancer obtains such a sway in 
our midst. 

The last main cause of London’s death rate on the list, forming 
the seventh, is diarrhiea and dysentery, and I shall not liave much to 
say upon this subject. For the most part thi^ death rate relates to 
young children, and is largely influenced by the state of the weather. 
In hot summers a very large number of children succumb from this 
cause, while, if the weather in July and August in any year be 
cold, as in 1890, the rate falls below the average. A low tempera¬ 
ture in summer is always good for children in Ijondon, whereas, 
on the other hand, a high temperature is always certain to be 
harmful. But while the statistics show great fluctuation in the 
deaths under this heading, there is, it must be confessed, little 
evidence as yet to show that sanitary measures and improved hygienic 
surroundings have made any perceptible difference in the direction 
of reducing the rate. Very possibly in the future bacteriology will 
be able to prove that the summer diarrhoea of children is microbic in 
origin, and this would lead to measures of prevention such as would 
be efficacious in limiting the progress of the disease. So far, however, 
as infant life is concerned in London, the evidence is fairly conclusive 
that, inimical as the surroundings must be held to be, more young 
children survive the exigencies of their existence than used formerly 
to be the case. The improvement which is taking place in this 
respect is, I think, among other things shown by the declining death 
rate from dentition and convulsions, as may be gathered from the 
records of the decade upon whiiffi this inquiry has been based. 

The next death rate which I shall now briefly consider is pro¬ 
bably one about which most Londoners would like to hear something. 
It is, moreover, one probably about which a good deal of miscon¬ 
ception exists among those who have not troubled to verify the 
facts. I allude to the intemperance death rate. In making this the 
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subject of inquiry, tbe first questions which suggest themselves are- - 
Is the rate increasing ? is it diminishing ? to what extent does it point 
in favour of or against the temperance or teetotal cause? On 
referring to the annual reports for the decade, the following facts are 
revealed: first, the figures show an increasing ratio, well marked in 
the case of men, and a slightly less increase in the case of women. 
The exact figures may here be quoted. 


Tim Total Xvmher of Deaths from Alcoholism {Direct) of Males and Females 
in London for the Various Years of the Decade 1881-1890 
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Thus it will be seen that more men died of chronic alcoholism in 
the last five years of the decade than in the first, and the same is 
true of women, though to a less extent. There are reasons, however, 
for supposing that these statistics do not exactly represent the true 
condition of affairs. In most of the various classes of ‘ society ’ 
medical men know full well that, having regard to the feelings of the 
patient’s friends, it is not an easy matter to fill up a certificate of 
death whicli portrays in words unmistakable that the curse of drink 
has claimed one of its victims out of the family. Indeed, especially 
where the victim in question is a woman, there is naturally a strong 
and earnest desire to conceal the act of continued and fatal intem¬ 
perance from the knowledge of others. In a delicate manner the 
doctor is approached on the subject, and he cannot help but fall in 
with the suggestion by endorsing the primary cause of death as, say, 
chronic gastritis, and the secondary exhaustion. In such a case, of 
course, the certificate, if properly filled in, would read. Primary 
cause of death, chronic alcoholism; secondary, chronic gastritis, or 
cirrhosis of the liver, according as one or other of these symptoms 
was most prominent. Quite likely, therefore, most of those cases 
which have been certified as deaths from alcoholism refer to persons 
who have drifted into the workhouse infirmary after a long period of 
alcoholic indulgence. The baneful effects, it is worthy of note, of 
alcoholism do not take long in becoming manifest; the sacrifice of 
life in which they inevitably terminate is comparatively quickly 
brought about. Keference to the Returns shows that the largest 
number of intemperate persons succumb between the 35th and 45th 
years. Just at the prime of life, therefore, when that which is best 
in man and woman may be expected to reach full fruition, everything 
is lost by the curse of intemperance. There must be, unfortunately, 
few who cannot recall instances coming under their personal 
notice of this curse falling like a cloud uj)on a man or woman, and 
blotting out the existence of the victim, as in some hideous dream. 
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Nothing forms a sadder spectacle of human degeneracy than that of 
a person whose education, social position, and mental capacity should 
have afforded sufficient protection against the evil flinging all that 
is possessed of value to the winds by an insensate addiction to 
alcohol. How curious is if, that it is commonly the men of most 
value who fall victims to drink and thus encompass the premature 
destruction of their prospects, heedless of the consequences both to 
themselves and to others! 

We have seen from tlie foregoing pages how Londoners mainly 
succumb to the effects of disease, how they pass to that ‘ bourne 
whence no traveller refiirns’by means of causes generally beyond 
their control ; and now, in conclusion, let me bi'iefly dwell U])on the 
records of those wlio ‘take the law into their own hands’ and 
deliberately destroy 1hcms(dves for the purpose of making their exit 
from a world which in reality or imagination has ceased to afford 
them any attraction. According to the Keturns, the weariness of life 
seems to begin at an early age ; in hot h sexes suicides annually tak(*^ 
place at the age of fifteen. Boys and girls who should be thinking 
of vastly different things presumably become overwhelmed wit h some 
sort of trouble from which their immature reason iinjiels them to 
conclude that death can affoj-d tlu' only ndt'asi'. Charif ably sjx'aking, 
pei'haps, the ])roper view to fake of these cases is fhis: that the 
hyper-sensitiveness as exhibited by these children would have delayed 
f heir progress in life and liav(‘U7ifitted them for the buffetings and 
rebuffs of a world not ])arf,icularly disf inguished for semsitiveness. But, 
whatever their special endowments by nature may have been, nothing 
would excuse or justify those acts of self-murder to which they gave 
way. Moral courage could hardly be expected to be a strong fi'ature in 
children of that age ; neverthc'less they must have possessed couragf* 
of some sort to have accOTn])lished their suicidal purjwse, and it is 
precisely for this reason that their suicidal acts are the more to ht‘ 
iv'gretted. An analysis of the Eeturns und('r this heading for th(^ 
whole decade 1881-90 shows that in London three boys between the 
ages of 10 and 15, and seventy between 15 and 20, committed 
suicide; while for t he same ])eriod one girl is recorded as liaving 
killed herself at, five yi*ars of age, six otliers as having done so 
between 10 and 15. and seventy-three between 15 and 20. This 
gives an annual average of about sev(>u deaths from suicides in males 
and exactly eight in femah's under the age of 20. To reflectiv(‘ 
]iersons these figures must apj)ear conceivably extraordinary. The 
record of the male suicides dot's not call so much for notice, but in 
the case of the females the matter is altogether different. If life is 
ever appreciated at all, one would imagine that it would be most so 
in the budding days of a woman, when the sunshine of her attractions 
was beginning to shed its radiancy around her, causing that to spring 
into being which must ever be a source of instinctive pleasure—the 
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knowledge of the gifts with which Nature has endowed her. Notably 
enough, it is only up to the age of 20 that the suicides of females 
predominate over those of males. After that tlie males at once take 
the lead, and ultimately reach a figure which is far in excess of the 
returns for women. The following table shows t})e record of the male 
and female suicides in London for the decade 1881-1890:— 

Toitfli number of Male and Female Suicides in London, during decade 1881-1890 



mi 

! 1K82 

1883 

1884 

1 

; 1885 

1 


1887 

1888 

1889 

1800 

Males . 

276 

225 

264 

i I 

278 


308 

280 

28') 

275 

257 

femAies 

01 

85 

lol 

01 

82 

03 

! 1U5 

112 

102 

81 


I'll US it will be seen that men tire of life to a much greater extent 
than women. Approximately speaking, they take their own lives 
thrice more frequently than do the latter. Such is the record for 
London, Avhatever it may be for other parts of the kingdom. But on 
farther analysis of the Returns other features become apparent in 
regard to the acts of suicide, respectively committed by the two sexes. 
It. needs no demonstration to point out that there are many ways by 
wliich men and women may df^stroy themselves ; similarly, however, 
as difl’ertmees (‘xist hetwtM'u tlie disposition and inclinations of the two 
sex('s, so does it happtnr that custom and fashion j)revail with respect 
to tlie modes by which the members of each .sex, bent upon suicide, 
carry ilieir ])arpos(i into effect. 

For instance, tlu* man cont(mi]dating suicide in London appears 
to ha\('a very rooted objection to destroying himself by drowning. 
This dam]) and uncomfortable met hod of making his exit out of the 
ivorld ap])a.rently seldom enters into his calculations—a fact which is 
not surprising in view of the ])!iysical aspect of the waterways within 
the raetro])olitau district. Even tlie In^art jirobably of a would-be 
suicide shudders at the thought of receiving its quietus by im¬ 
mersion in the seething water of the Thames, anywhere below say 
Battersea Bridge. If the mind of such a ])erson had room for any 
sentiment at such a psychological moment, it would naturally, per¬ 
haps, revert to the ])ictur(‘ of a clear and ])lacid river, with the am¬ 
brosial environments of a rural retreat, and with solitude as an 
indispensable, (diarm. Nothing of this kind, of course, can be claimed 
for the Thames in London ; and it is quite possible that the penny 
steamboats which daily ply up and down the river are instrumental 
in breeding in the minds of average mfile LondoneiiS a rooted 
abhorrence of Thames water, w'hich not even the resolution of 
committing suicide can ever efface. I do not mean, of course, 
tliat it should be inferred that suicide byfdrowning' never occurs" 
among men in London, but the fact is obviously significant that, of 
the six causes of death tabulated under the heading of Suicide in the 
VoL. XXXrV—No. 202 3 0 
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Ivegistrar-Greiieral’s Eeports, in accordance with the number of cases, 
drowning takes the last place but one. In strong contrast, however, 
to whiit, perhaps, is the result of sentiment so fer as males are con¬ 
cerned in this matter, is the preference for drowning exhibited by 
the female suicides in London. Apparently a woman bent on suicide 
has only one predominating conviction, and that is to get the business 
over as quickly as possible. It may be she is afraid of second 
thoughts diverting her from her purpose. Probably she is instinc¬ 
tively conscious that the act must be one of the impulse of the 
moment, otherwise, despite her determined intention, her nature 
would cause her to shrink from carrying it into execution: Naturally, 
then, she takes the first thing at hand which comes in her way, 
without heed, and without restraint. If the river be accessible, into 
it she tumbles herself j if poison be within her reach, no matter what, 
she gulps it down. In this way, presumably, may bo explained the 
odious death which female suicides bring upon themselves by swallow¬ 
ing carbolic acid and other similar poisons, all of which are calculated 
to cause a maximum amount of suffering, with commonly a slow and 
lingering death. It would seem, then, that ihe deliberateness with 
which, for the most part, men proceed to their work in acts of suicide 
is a feature which is conspicuously absent when women are similarly 
engaged. Women rarely destroy thernselv('s by gunshot wounds, 
and the want of acquaintance with revolvers and guns is presumably 
a sufficient explanation of this fact. A very fortunate circumstance 
is this, for to see a woman handling a revolver, even although the 
conviction may be absolute that the weapon is unloaded, is never 
2 )articularly calculated to raise emotions of a pleasurable description 
among ordinary spectators. Again, female suicides are seldom found 
to liave died by means of injuries inflicted by knives or cutting 
instruments; and here, again, the exjdanation probably lies in tlm 
fact of their natural abhorrence of the sight of blood. On the other 
hand, ijoison is their chief resort, then drowning, and lastly hanging. 
With men, gunshot wounds and injuries with knives are commonly 
resorted to; but perhaps hanging is the commonest form, and, after 
that, poisons. It is by these methods, then, in males and females, 
with the differences mentioned above, that the deatli-rate from sui¬ 
cides in London is for the most part made up. 


Hugh Percy D^nn. 
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When the coinphiint was made to a well-known headmaster that 
British hoys talked far too much about football and cricket, he 
answered, ‘ And what do Frencli boys talk about?’ llis reply was to 
the point; but ho might well ha^e added that it was extremely im- 
jiortant for all those w ho liad to do with boys to have a thorough 
acquaintance with the subjects about which they did talk, even if 
that talk was overdone. It may, in flict, be laid down generally tliat 
without a knowledge of the recreations, and consequently an appre¬ 
ciation of the customary talk of any class of people, it is impossible 
to have any eflFectual influence over their lives, or to fonn any just 
estimate of the part which they have played, or are playing, in human 
aifaii'S. For th(‘ key to most important events often lies in circum¬ 
stances connected with such recreations, which would be regarded as 
trivial ])v the ordinary (d)server, and still more so by those who pride 
themselves on taking broad and philosophical views of history. Let 
me briefly illustrate botli those points. Mr. Fronde points out ’ that 
dining tlie Oxford Tractarian Moveme:Ut the minds of the Oxford 
dons generally were eugro&.sed witli theoretical corilroxersie.'', which 
have now passed into the province of paheo-theology:— 

But tlie undergraduates were idle and e.>ttravagant; life at tlie university 
W'as twice as expensive as it need have been. Here were plain duties lying 
neglected and untbouglit of, ow'ing to those wLo might ha^e had influence at 
Oxford not having made themselves intimately acquainted with what the mass of 
the undergraduates were doing and talking about. 

It is not too much to say that life at Oxford, down to the present 
time, bears numerous traces of this neglect. And I wonder whether 
the Greeks themselves knew what had been a necessary condition 
of the salvation of Greece and Europe from Asiatic despotism. I 
wondet even whether modem writers about ‘ tendencies ’ and the 
like have ever thought of looking in the right direction. Dr. 
Curtius, in speaking of the Greek training schools and games, says : *— 

Here especially the exercises of runniug, leaping, wrestling, and throwing the 
spear and the discus were brought to a perfection of style which was afterwards 
universally adopted among the Hellenes. Here fixed ethical rules were first^ 

‘ Short Studleo, iv. 111. 

* Book ir. chap. Iv. p. 28 (ed. 1869). 

.3 O 2 
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iiitroducod w)iich excluded exery wild paeaionand enjoined the strictest obedience 
to the laws of the contest as a duty; here the principle of forbidding the youthful 
ambitiop to be desecrated by any consideration of gain was established; here, 
tiDally, came into use, in contrast to the flowing robes of the lonians, a short and 
light dress for men, which was to promote the health and agility of the body. 

The short light dress was the result of the games and training- 
schools i and it may safely be said that if the flowing robes of the- 
lonians, and the habits of life bound up with these, liad continued to 
pievail in continental Greece, both the spirit and the capacity for 
exploits like the running charge of Marathon, or the race of Pheidip- 
pides, would have been iion-existent, and Greece would have been 
conquered as Ionia was. I cannot refrain from remarking here that 
the absence of any such exercise and games for women was a main 
cause of the degraded position of Avornen in Greece, excepting only 
at Si>arta, and that perhaps such influences as lawn-tennis, and 
cycling, and gymnastics may achieve far more than all the associations 
i’or women’s rights or dress reform, in doing away with the cramping 
barbarisms of encumbering skirts, deformed ft'et, and misshapen 
figures, and thus help in attaining the true ideal of feminine grace, 
dignity, and robustness, and in ultimately producing a race of children 
among whom such a thing as ‘ delicacy ’ shall he a rare re]jroach. 

Probably, hoAvever, those who have followed me thus far do not 
dispute that recreations may have very far-reaching effects on national 
character, and even on national history. But they may legitiinat(dy 
ask whether any such claims can be established on hehalf of football. 

Now about twenty-five years ago it was useless, except among a 
very few, to })ursue the following line of argument:— 

The people, year by year, are leaving the country and settling in the towns. 
From various causes, sxich ns railways and tramways, people everywhere are 
u.sing their legs less than the last generation did. The inevitable tendency of 
this is to impair, not only the physical vigour of the nation, hut those sturdy 
qualities of character which reason and experience show to he intimately connected 
Avith such vigour and robustness, and also to he necessary conditions of the true 
well-being and greatness of a nation. Fortunately, fox-hunting still goe.s on ; and 
the fanatics have not yet destroyed the Game Laws. Winter rowing flourishes—at 
least at the Universities—so that the fashion of taking hard exercise, and even of 
facing some risks and hurts, exists among the upper classes, whose example keeps 
alive among the masses a craving for something not entirely tame and sweatless. 
And this something is groAA’ipg up. 

Football has always existed at our greater schools. But these schools have 
greatly increased in numbers, and others of a similar type have sprung up all over 
the country. Now these schools do not pretend to supply a better intellectual 
education than may be obtained in tlie heart of our large towns. Their main 
purpose is to deliver boys at the critical age of growth, who are receiving a.com- 
plete education, from the sedentary habits almost inseparable from life in great 
cities. Football, being the best available form of Avinter exercise, has consequeij^ly 
spread from the older schools to many others. It has been played under many 
forms, but these are reduciBg-themselves to two. Both of these are becoming 
more on^fanised, scientific, and competitive; and it may safely be asserted that, 
wherever either of them has token fair root, it is winning the heart of boylood 
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more lhan any other winter game or occupation. Nor is this new enthusiasm 
-confining itself to schools. The overcrowded rivers of the Universities are being 
relieved by the goals; clubs are springing up all over the country; and every 
available piece of ground near many of the great manufacturing towns is already 
being used for football. Does not this movement require some recognition and 
^ome guidance P 

I shall attempt to answer this question further on; I asked it at 
•the time in vain. During the next few years national matches gave 
a fresh impetus to the game. The first national match of any kind 
was played, somewhere, I believe, in the sixties, by Association rules. 
It was called ‘ England v. Scotland.’ But, as in its immediate 
successors, Scotland was represented almost entirely by Scotch ama¬ 
teurs resident in England. The first national match by Kugby rules 
was played at Edinburgh in 1870. The first really national match 
by Association rules was played at Glasgow in 1872. Since tliis time 
the progress of football has been uninterrupted, and I may say tre¬ 
mendous. A few facts, which I think may be relied on, are suificient 
to illustrate the present position and popularity of the game. In the 
course of a single year more than l,000,()0()i. is paid in salaries to 
Association professional players in England, and more than 5,000,OOOi. 
spent in gate-money by the public. I need hardly say that ‘ gates ’ 
exist at a very small portion of the matches actually played. To 
estimate the number of these from any data I can collect is impossible. 
The Scottish Field once reported 200 matches in a single issue, by 
far the greater part of which had been telegraphed to its o^ce within 
two hours of the conclusion of play. But only a small portion of 
those who play matches and games telegrajjh the result to newspapers. 
I have, e.g., known of two Scotch schools which played eight fifteens 
each on the same day against each other. The result of the first 
only would be telegraphed ; and nearly every country village in many 
counties would be the scene of unreported matches and games. In 
all large centres, however, an extra staflf of telegraphists is employed 
on Saturdays for football events alone. These facts all tend to show 
that the players are a very small proportion indeed of those who are 
taken into the open air by football and who take a lively interest in 
its results. As an instance of this, I may mention that the final tie for 
the English Association Cup in 1893 was played at Manchester before 
about 40,000 persons. 

N«5w to assert that all this is good news is to say what never could 
be said with truth about any great movement or interest among men. 
But it is certainly most significant news. There are, of course, a 
large number of people who vrill say that the physical danger of foot¬ 
ball outweighs all possible advantages. This is an objection to our 
preamble which must be disposed of before proceeding further. The^ 
question is one of degree. There is an amount of danger to life and 
lim b which would outweigh the advantages of football or anything 
else except patriotism or martyrdom. Fortunately, in the case of 
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football, there is no difficulty in getting at the facts. The newspapers 
have a perfect craze for reporting football accidents, and even such a 
very insignificant form of accident as a fractured colla^'-bone is sure 
to be duly chronicled. Deaths certainly do not escape notice, ahd the 
total number of deathsMcribed to football in the years 1890,1891, and 
1892 was 23,22, and 26 respectively, whilst 154 broken limbs and 212 
minor accidents, some of them very minor, were reported in the same 
period. As I said before, it is impossible to foim any approximate 
estimate of the number of people who play, and therefore of the pre¬ 
cise danger ,of the game. But we may safely assert that football kills 
a less proportion annually than one in 50*000 of those who play at 
all, and that less than one in 7,000 breaks a limb. In my own 
personal experience, I .have had to do with football for thirty-five 
years. At no school with which I have been connected has there ever 
been a death; I can remember one broken leg among boys, and one 
among men, and I think three broken arms. Nor do I recollect 
hearing of a single directly fatal accident among Scotch clubs which 
play Rugby rules, and only of one indirectly fixtal accident. The 
experience, I may add, of the greatest living authority on school 
health. Dr. Clement Dukes, of Rugby School, is similar to mine. My 
impression is, though I cannot adduce facts to prove it, that the 
majority of the serious accidents arise out of the rough and foul play 
which seems to be a necessary result of professionalism and of the 
allied system of cup ties. Whenever the game ceases to be played in 
a sportsmanlike spirit, players are to be found who wantonly injure 
opponents with a view of putting them hors de comhat when this can 
be done in such an underhand way that malicious purpose cannot be 
positively proved. But of this more in the sequel. Generally, from 
all the evidence I can collect, the following conclusion seems justified. 
Amateur football, when the public opinion of the players condemns 
fcul play and the infliction of wilful injuries as criminal and odious, 
is not more dangerous than almost any winter game or sport which 
is active enough to promote a vigorous muscular development and 
high animal spirits. It is less dangerous than hunting, and infinitely 
less dangerous, in the long run, than abstinence from open-air 
exercise on the part of those who lead a generally indoor life. ‘ In 
a word, by developing the chest and the limbs, by quickening the 
circulation and purifying the blood, football saves far more lives than 
it destroys. 

It seems to me that in answering the preliminary objectiohadni the 
score of danger I have made some direct progress in the subject of this 
paper. Surely, whateyer tends to quicken the circulation, to , raise 
the spirits, and. to purify the blood is, vpao facto, o. moral,agent. 
This is so at all ages, but it is more especially the case dii^g the age 
of boyhood. It is an incalpulable blessing to this country that such a 
sport is so enthusiastically beloved by almost all that part of our boyhood 
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whom Nature has endowed with strong passions and overflowing 
energies. Its mere existence and the practical lessons which it 
pr^hes are worth all the hooks th^t, have been written on youthful 
I>urity. I <jah say for , myself that, uncjer circums^ces of tlie 
luxurious and self-indulgent habits Jn whiph boys are increasingly 
brought,up at,home, the constant panic ..lest ^diey should suffer, any 
pain, the absence of apprehension lest thpir nioral and physical fibre 
should become feeble by disuse, and the tendency of the exaihination 
system to make the development of character a sepondary con-, 
sideration, I would not care to face the responsibility of conducting a 
school were there not rooted in it, as I hope, an imperishable tradition, 
an enthusiastic love of football. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the tendency of football to foster 
that virtue which is most closely allied to purity, and without .which 
no nation can be either great or truly prosperous, viz. the Virtue of 
courage. Somp such influence is sorely needed. What is called the 
modern spirit is not favourable to courage. An instance of this 
comes readily to hand in the prevalent sentimental objection to 
corporal punishment, and in favour of punishments like lines and 
detentions, which keep a boy indoors when he ought to be out of 
doors, or like penal drill, the indirect evil of which is, I think, even 
greater. But the football scrummage is a great educator. I know 
boyish opinion pretty well, and can bear witness to a wholesome re¬ 
action amofig them against all punishments which are not corporal, 
and generally against any unmanly shrinking from pain—a feeling 
which I have known to show itself in a prejudice against the use of 
anaesthetics in minor operations, as well as in other ways. 

After this expression of opinion, which is possibly shocking to the 
Zeitgeist, I hope that I may to some extent propitiate this spirit by 
saying that football, when taken by the hand and guided, may be 
made the training-ground of a virtue which is so far modern that it 
has not yet acquired a distinctive name; I mean the duty of keep¬ 
ing oneself in vigorous health, founded on a knowledge that this is 
generally possible. Setting aside the paramount claims of his duty 
to God and his neighbour, this is incomparably the most important 
thing which a boy can learn at school. And football, from this x)oint 
of view, furnishes the true educator with better object-lessons than 
anything else except rowing, for which the facilities are very rare. 
Let us postulate that almost every healthy-minded boy wishes to get 
into his .house team or his schopl team, or to rise in some way in the 
school football world.. It is a near object; and as the mass of boys, 
from their natures, live more for the near than fon the distant, they 
will, let suoh an object in^uepce their conduct if they know how. 
The boy who can develop, no enthusiasm about In.tm prose or tKe 
rivers of Siberia, oven though he is. convinced that the former will 
train a faculty of interpretation which will be useful to him in any 
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busiiies.s or profession, and that a knowledge about the latter, by some 
inscrutable connection of cause and effect, will qualify him to wear 
weapons and serve in the wars, will yet eagerly listen to instruction 
about the physiological facts of his own being, when he finds out that 
they have a practical bearing on his own immediate success. Why 
he should not indulge in the vicious practice of ‘ grubbing ’ at odd 
times, which lays up a store of far more future ill-health than even 
juvenile smoking, or in the unwholesome habits, so rife among school¬ 
boys, of bolting their food, or avoiding what are^ perhaps, the only 
available vegetables ; why he should never let even the roughest day 
in winter pass without facing the wind and rain, till he is in a glow 
of joyous health; why he should not cramp his breathing organs, 
or distort his feet, if he wishes to have good wind and to avoid sprains— 
these and numerous other lessons of a similar kind are, I can bear 
witness, eagerly imbibed by a school which is keen on football. 

My remarks have had more special reference to what are usually 
called public schools ; but a like thing is true, more or less, of all. 

The football craze, enthusiasm, call it what you will, is everywhere. 
There is scarcely a boy in this country who does not discuss the 
merits of the chief players in his own neighbourhood; there are few 
who have no ambition to play, and to excel, if they can get the 
chance. 

What a golden opportunity ! I do not say that it is being used 
as it should be used, except by a few. Too often have I asked boys 
from all soits of schools, from the village school to the old foundation, 
what they are being taught about such things as exercise, ventilation, 
food, clothing, and their connection with their own length of days and 
vigour of mind and body, and the answer has been ‘ Nothing at all! ’ 
But surely our eyes are opening. Everywhere we hear the complaint 
that our population is crowded into enormous cities, where, under the 
present conditions of life, the physical qualities must degenerate, and 
are degenerating; and many say that our civilisation is consequently 
doomed. I do not believe in such pessimism, for I believe that there 
is a way of escape, and that this way is the universal teaching, by 
theory and in practice, of this nameless virtue, which I may call 
‘ temperance writ large ’—a virtue which rises as far above the ‘ tem¬ 
perance ’ of the fanatics as religion rises above bigotry. It is not a 
new thing, for though modem science has enlarged its boundaries 
and changed guesses into knowledge, yet the imperfect and empirical 
practice of this virtue saved Greece from being overrun by Eastern 
despotism j and even when her sun was setting, the conditions of her 
past greatness were still evident in the scattered survivals of which it 
is written, ‘ He that striveth for the mastery is temperate in all things.’ 
" From this point of view it is well for this crowded little island of 
ours that the athletic movement has assumed such a universal and 
irresistible form as it has done in the case of football. 
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It supplies a text for all vrlio wish to train its future citizens in 
the theory and practice of this large morality. I may refer, in illustra¬ 
tion of this statement, to the eighth chapter of Dr. Clement Dukes’ 
Health at School, and, indeed, to the whole tone and spirit of a book 
which has naturally emanated from the original home of Eugby football. 

But though the tendency is in the right direction, and more 
educators are grasping the truth that conduct, in its widest sense, is 
as large a. part of the ultimate aim of education as it is of the essence 
of religion, yet football, like other athletic sports, has been suffered 
to grope its way with far too little guidance. Football-players 
certainly often ‘ train ’ for great events, as we used to do for rowing 
races in our college days. But they often train without knowledge, 
make all sorts of mistakes, and play tricks with their constitutions, 
without receiving any more instruction on such subjects than I got 
from my tutors and masters at college. Like their predecessors, of 
whom Mr. Froude speaks, their heads were too high in the clouds 
ever to give us a word of practical advice even against such an obvious 
e\’il as the sudden ‘ going out of training,’ and still less to inculcate 
the lesson that training, in its true sense, is that wholesome and 
vigorous condition in which we ought to try to live always, and that 
those who thus habitually live, not only are on the right road towards 
happiness in life, but require a very slight change, if any, in diet or 
exercise, to fit them for football, rowing, or any other athletic sport. 

Before concluding this part of my subject, wl\ich of itself Would 
afford matter for an article, may I make an appeal to all who have 
influence with young men to try to get a stop put, as one leading 
club has already done in its own case, to the luxurious dinners, paid 
for out of the ‘ gates,’ which follow big matches ? Not only have such 
dinners been proved, in the case of University and other travelling 
teams, to be fatal to success in the later matches of their tour, but, 
putting aside altogether the possibility of occasional cases of intoxi¬ 
cation, there is nothing, I believe, more certain in physiology tHan 
that after exceptional exertion the diet ought to be of' the simplest 
kind. I believe, indeed, that if men ahvays lived carefully they 
might go on playing much later in life than they do at present. 

So far I have been regarding football as a game played for its own 
sake, or as a means of testing the manly prowess of representative 
team? of schools, colleges, clubs, villages, or other communities. From 
this point of view it can be productive of scarcely anything but good 
to representative players, or to the immensely greater number who 
aspire to be such; and if the football aiithorities only put down with 
a strong hand all rough and foul play, the game ^may, besides the 
other advantages which I have enumerated, be an education in that 
spirit of chivalry, fairness, and good temper for which, if report 
speaks truly, the masses of our countrymen are scarcely as distinguished 
AS their fathers were. S i. 
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These observations, of course, hold good for both of the two great 
forms of modern football, Eugby and Association. But, in the case 
of the latter, we are met by the astounding fact that over almost the 
whole of the North of England, and to a great extent jn the. rest of 
the country, Association football has almost ceased to be a represen¬ 
tative game. It is , certainly not an exaggerated statement ,to say 
that most of the leading Northern clubs do not rear their playe;?®, but 
buy them, and that the teams which take part in the national and 
other great matches are almost entirely composed of professional 
players. This used not to be so. 

Tm 1872 three of the English players were from Oxford, one from 
Cambridge, one from Harrow Eangers, and some of the remainder 
were genuine representatives of the large towns. The Scotchmen 
were all keen, genuine amateurs, chiefly of the working classes. The 
change is lamentable from many points of view; but let us be fair, 
and state its advantages. 

Professionals, we must admit, usually play better than amateurs; 
unless, indeed, there were amateurs in football, as there are in 
English cricket, who devoted themselves entirely to the game 
throughout the season. And therefore the big matches are a splendid 
exhibition of a magnificent game, and have an undoubted tendency to 
excite and keep alive popular admiration for courage, activity, and 
endurance, and to create a corresponding contempt for the feebleness 
which city life and the modern superabundance of artificial locomotion 
are sure to cause if not counteracted by other agencies. 

The big match, again, is imitated on every available bit of 
ground; the boy’s ambition is to kick an actual football, and in the 
meantime to amuse himself with the best imitation he can get. The 
same spirit shows itself in other ways, and I have no doubt,that the 
recent manias, as they are called, for cycling and for golf are parts 
of a most necessary reaction in favour of the use of the legvS, which 
has been, to a very large extent, brought about by the popuiai’ity of 
football. ' 

But what of the thousands of stationary spectators ? Well, for 
my own part, I prefer to be taking exercise in some form myself; and 
there is no lesson which I more strongly urge upon football-players 
than that,, if they are engaged in sedentary occupations yi|hen their 
football days are over, they should use every spare afternoon thfiy can 
get in using their own limbs and quickening their .own circulations. 
But it must tsHo be remembered that a large part o£,the ap^e^iators 
are manual, labourers. They do not want exercise on §at^tday after¬ 
noons, but . they .want rest, the open air, and sonre exeit^icnt),which 
stirs their blood. They get all this from the. big footb^tiin#tches. 
'The roads in the neighbourhood of Manchester and .vBlaphhh^yB'duld 
not he crowded with eager pedestrians if the footlsaH, matches o^sed; 

^ but the public-houses, and reading-rooms, and young men’s institutes 
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and indoor ‘shows’ of various kinds would be more crowded and 
stuffier. I know all that can be said on the other side, and have 
often said it. ‘ The falling nation splectates; the nationat its prime 
does things for itself.’ It is true ; but the spectacles which cause 
people to do good and wholesome things must be carefully separated 
from thqse which have no such influence. Gladiatorial shows, for ex¬ 
ample, are often said to have contributed to the downfall of Eome. 
I doubt it j possibly the monk who sacrificed his life to put an end 
to them may have hastened that downfall. The evil of gladiatorial 
shows was not that they were exhibitions of manliness, but that they 
were exhibitions of murder. Horace had long ago hit upon the deep- 
seated causes of that downfall:— 

Lydia, die, per omnes 

Te decs oro, Sybarm cur properas amando , 

Perder^, cur apricum 
Oderit campum patiens pulveris atquo sol is ? 

Such are some of the good results of Association matches as they 
are. Let us look at the other side. There are evils of a very grave 
and increasing character. 

1. Amateur players are practically excluded from the legitimate 
ambition of representing their own town, county, or country. 

2. When the players are all of the professional class, Association 
football ceases to have the effect which other games, such as cricket 
and curling, have of bringing men of different classes together. It 
rather helps to divide the classes from the masses. 

3. The money element is far too prominent; and where\ er this 
is so genuine sport is in danger. 

4. Though the Association, an amateur society, governs the game 
at present, yet with such an organisation as the League, the pro¬ 
fessionals can at any moment take the entire management into their 
own hands; and experience shows that where\ er, in any sport, an 
entrance has been opened for making money without amateur 
supervision, the element of corruptibility is sure to stesp in, with all 
its disastrous effects. ( Vide an article by Mr. Arthur Budd, in 
‘ Eugby Football,’ Cassell Co.) 

5. The introduction of professionalism into Scotland, at first 
veiled, now avowed, has done great mischief to our village clubs. I 
could name several of these, which were once in the front rank, but 
which have lost their position and are declining in consequence of 
their best players having often been bribed and su^brned in all sorts 
of underhand.and unsportsmanlike ways, at first by English clubs; 
^vhosd example the Scottish city clubs, who can repay themselves by 
large * gates,’ have been almost forced to follow. I am assured by 
men whb are behind the scenes that not only is the game in many 
villages being ruined, but that the effect of the whole system, the 
ramifications of which are too intricate to be more than alluded 

w f 
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to here, is most demoralising in many more respects and directions 
than would occur to the uninitiated. 

6. Professional football is certainly bad for the player. He can follow 
no trade when engaged in it, and he cannot play the game for more than 
a few years, at the end of which time he is stranded without an occupa¬ 
tion, and too often after having contracted habits and ideas which are 
sufficient of themselves to prevent his making an honest liv^ihood of 
any kind. But where is the remedy ? I see it in the possible disruption 
of the Association and the League. In such a case the League game 
would have within it the elements of its own decay. The Association 
might, under great difficulties at first, organise a system of purely 
amateur football. The difficulty is. how to draw the line between 
the amateur and the 2 >rofessional. J^ossibly by enforcing a consider¬ 
able period of previous residence to qualify for local clubs, the player 
meantime being eligible for his former club. Meanwhile the 
difficulty exists; it is a very great one; and the minds of all con¬ 
cerned should be exercised in solving it, if they care for the future 
of manly sport and honest character in Grreat Britain.* 

But what is to be the future of the Rugby game ? This is a burn¬ 
ing question. It involves important issues. If I said how important 
I consider them, I should be jeered at; just as a Greek would have 
been jeered at by his contemporaries if he had estimated the real 
bearing on the future of Greece of the managements^ of the Olympic 
games. My main purpose in writing this article will be fulfilled if 
it can, directly or indirectly, bring sitcli influence to .bear on those 
concerned with the management of Rugby football, that they may 
look at the matter from a broad and patriotic point of view, and 
strain every nerve, not only to avoid disaster in the future, but to 
retrace some of the steps which have made such disaster possible. 
At present the case stands thus. The English Rugby Union by a 
large majority has refused to legalise professionalism in Rugby foot¬ 
ball ; but the question will be raised again and again. Now all the 
objections which I have brought against professionalism in Association 
football apply with equal force to its introduction into the Rugby 
game; some of them with much greater force. It would be worse 
for the professional himself, because he can play for still fewer years, 
and it would practically shut out genuine amateurs from first-class 
football altogether. If this were all, it is surely enough to prove 
that, from the very fact of one game having become an exhibition 
by paid performers, the other should be preserved religiously as a 

® Since writing the above, I have learned that a competition has been Instituted 
this year among purely Amateur Association Clubs, seventy-nine in numbiir. Very 
fit#' of these are in the znanufadturing districts, but a large number arein the colliery 
country of the north-east coart. It is pleasant to think of snch Vclnbs as Old 
Etonians and Crusaders meeting genuine working-men from Darlington and Bishop 
Anckland in friendly contest. Every true sportsman must wish this movement all 
sncccss and wide extension. ' 
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sport. But it is not all. From 'the open natut^e of the Association 
game, the.referee can see and penalise nearly all cases of unfair play, 
just as the umpire can do in cricket. From the nature of the Rugby 
game, he cannot do this. There must be a certain amount of bona 
Jides in it, or itj soon becomes no game at all. But from the profes¬ 
sional player we cannot expect this bonaJide$, His object is to win, 
no matter how, for his livelihood depends upon bis success. 

I need hardly point out that the inevitable consequence would be 
that true or false charges of foul and unfair play, managed cunningly 
so that the referee could ]!not penalise it, would be freely bandied 
about, and that ultimately the game, instead of promoting sentiments 
of chivalry and honour, would become a byword for everything that 
is most opposed to old English notions of fair play and genuine sport. 
Further, I think I can tell the minority of the English Union one 
thing. If they become a majority, they will make International 
matches, so far as Scotland is concerned, a thing of the past. Those 
who have had experience of the introduction of a few cases of what I 
may call veiled professionalism in one or two big matches,, and the 
game of tricks, dodges, and unpleasant feeling which was the natural 
consequence, are fully forewarned on this subject, even were not the 
feelings of the public schools and the great day schools of Scotland— 
which, more even than in the case of England, are the nurseries of 
her players—as absolutely unanimous and i^ronounced as I know them 
to be. 

But why has the movement in favour of professionalism made 
such progress in England ? I think it has been mainly for two 
reasons, viz., first, the introduction of cup ties, and, secondly, ill- 
advised changes in the game; two causes which are not altogether 
separable. 

Cup ties are part of a demoralising system which has crept into 
modern athletics. In my own college days one got nothing for play¬ 
ing in a college eleven or rowing in a college boat. The pleasure and 
credit of the thing were sufficient. Now, I regret to say, it is other¬ 
wise. I think that schoolmasters have been most unwise, setting all 
questions of extravagance aside, in permitting such things as first 
and second eleven and fifteen ‘blazers,’ jerseys, scarves, &c., and, 
worse than all, barbaric gold and silver about football caps. In 
Scotland, I am glad to say, we declined a proposal to have a challenge 
shield for inter-scholastic football matches. Such things, in my 
opinion, detract from the simplicity and genuine character of sport, 
and introduce a fictitious sort of keenness, which is only too apt to 
lead up to tricks of all descriptions. The cup ties in Yorkshire and 
oth4r counties have this. The executives of clubs will, in the 
first^instance, do anything lawful to win. Next, they will do .what is 
doubtfully lawful. • They will use inducements to prociure recruits 
wherever they can get them, &nd these inducements are apt very 
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soon to pass the litnf ts of fair persuasion. The various steps of the 
downward course are too obvious to require any further description. 
But in the old iiugby game there was comparatively little occasion 
to go beyond their own fair field of selection. Weight, and staying 
power were easily procured, and success chiefly depended on training 
and combined practice. , f • 

Drop-kicking,, again, was an art which had to be practised feom 
boyhood; it was-a very important element in the game sand inade 
men of the public-school order almost essential as back players. But* 
then the' accursed money element came in. Big ‘^tes’ were 
desirable to pay for abominable football dinners at 258. a head, for 
too frequent travelling expenses, and by degrees, I fear, for secret 
service. To get these ‘gates’ it was necessary to attract crowds. 
Crowds didn’t like honest forward play; they liked pace and show-ofiF. 
Now pace is a comparatively rare thing. Nascitur non Con¬ 
sequently it had to be found somewhere, if not in the club, and-, most 
fatal consequence of all, the game had to be altered in the direction 
of encouraging and rewarding it. It has become far too fast. Besides 
indirectly fostering professionalism, this has had many collateral 
effects of an injurious nature. 

First, it has caused men to leave off football earlier in life. As 
late as 1870, before the spectatorial element began to spoil the 
game,'men used to play at least up to the ago of forty. I have known 
a fine forward at the age of fifty. 

Secondly, it has disqualified many boys and young men from 
playing. None with any tendency to heart-weakness should now 
play; and, at the age of rapid growth, no boy should play hard 
oftener than twice a week at the most. 

Thirdly, it has discouraged drop-kicking. From the point of 
view of schools, this is a great evil. Drop-kicking is one of our best 
occupations for odd times when there is no regular game going on. 

Fourthly, it makes Kugby football share the notorious defect of 
most of our games, which is that they tlirow too much work on the 
lower limbs and too little on the upper. 

All this, and more, has been done for the sake of the gallery and 
the gate I The remedy for these evils, and the true defence against 
professionalism, is for the Rugby Union in some respectS;to retrace 

its steps. * ' 

Of course, the words ‘retrograde’ and ‘reactionary’ will be,"used 
with reference to any such proposal. Why, I may ask, should these 
be terms of reproach ? Does not every man find, at some time or 
other, that he has gone too far in one direction ? Is it not, in fact, 
a necessary condition of all true progress tliat we should sometimes 
dp so? 

In such a case a wise man is universally'* relrogtade.^ An 
average man stops where he is; a fool goes further in the wrong 
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direction. Does not the same thin^ &pply to A community ? or to 
the Rugby Union ? Let it, then, looking at the inter<»sts of the 
players more than at the pleasture or fancies of the spectators, and 
moat of all at the interests of ^ natioh, the prosperity and even 
the existence df^which depend upon the promotion of true manly 
sport and active habits, reconsider 8ome<'of its legislation. In par¬ 
ticular, let it^again restore the Old offside rules, and'so discourage 
" heeling out!’' 'This practice not only sets an undue premium upon 
pace, but does away with tile old legitimate, straightforward scrumi- 
mage work,* which did so much to develop the best physical Vnd even 
moral qualities.^ I have never yet known a genuine Rugby forward 
who was not distihctively a man. And, further, let it again give a 
fair and equal value to a dropped goal. Drop-kicking has, other 
advantages, aa has been shown, and its discouragement is obviously 
part and parcel of the general fatal tendency to foster pace, i 

And, lastly, let all football players set their faces againft any 
attempt further to limit the number of players. I regret that the 
number has been reduced from twenty to fifteen. But any further 
reduction will make it still more difficult than it is now for schools 
to provide space for all tlieir hoys to play at the same hour, and will 
also subtract more men from the ranks of players, and add them to 
the stationary company of spectators. < ^ 

May I, in conclusion, add a w’ord of appeal to my fellow-school¬ 
masters, especially to those wlio preside over the great English 
imrseries of Rugby football ? 

Partly, I think, from the rarity of inter-scholastic matches in 
England, they have not been, so far as I can learn, sufficiently alive 
to the deterioration of the old Rugby game, and to the indirect 
effect of such changes upoir character and habits. Let the danger, 
now imminent if every stone is not turned to prevent it, of the 
grand old Rugby game becoming one in which no gentleman, after 
he leaves school or university, will take part, of its being more and 
more spoilt as a school game, and of its name becoming a byword for 
money-grubbing, 'tricks, sensational displays, and utter rottenness, 
make them bestir themselves and use their influence to resist this 
process of degradation and decay. If it continues, of nothing will 
it be more truly said ‘^Corruptio optimi pessima ’ than of Rugby 
football. 

HeLY HUTOniNSON Almokd. 


fMvgiy Football, pp. 12 i-6. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF PROFESSOR JOWETT 

Among the tributes offered to the memory of axi illustrious man there 
may possibly be found room for the modest reminiscences of one to 
whom the Master of Balliol was officially a stranger, and Mr. Jowett 
was an honoured and valued friend. Because the work of his life was 
mainly if not wholly devoted to Oxford it does not follow and it 
would be a mistake to assume—as certain of his official mourners 
or admirers might induce their hearers or readers to assume—that 
apart from Oxford he was not, and that his only claim to remembrance 
and reverence is the fact that he put new blood into the veins of an 
old university. He would have been a noticeable man if he had known 
no language but the English of which he was so pure and refined a 
master; and if he had never put pen to paper he would have left his 
mark upon the minds and the memories of younger men as certainly 
and as durably as he did. For my own part, I always think of him, 
by instinct and by preference, as he was wont to show himself in 
the open air during the course of a long walk and a long talk, inter¬ 
mittent and informal and discursive and irregular to the last and 
most desirable degree. The perfect freedom, the quaint and 
positive independence, of his views on character and his outlook on 
letters, would have given interest to the conversation of a far less 
distinguished man. That he was an active believer and worker in 
the cause of spiritual progress and intellectual advance was not more 
evident than that on some points he was rather more in touch with 
the past than many men of immeasurably less insight and less faith 
in the future. He was perhaps the last of tbe old Whigs; the last 
man of such brilliant and dominant intelligence to find himself on 
so many points in such all but absolute sympathy with the view or 
the purview of such teachers as Sydney Smith and Macaulay. But 
here, as everywhere, the candour, the freedom, the manliness and 
fairness of his ethical and judicial attitude or instinct stood out 
unimpaired by prepossession or partisanship.' With the unconscious 
malevolence of self-righteousness which distorted the critical appre¬ 
ciations and discoloured the personal estimates of Bord Maqaulay, the 
most ardent Tory could not have had less sympathy than had this, 
far more loyal and large-i&inded Whig. I am not likely to forget 
the pleasure with which I found that his judgment on the characters 
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of Dryden and Pope was as charitable (and therefore, in my humble 
opinion, as equitable and as reasonable) as Macaulay’s was one-sided, 
lop-sided, and squint-eyed. To Swift he was perhaps almost more 
than just; to Rabelais I thought him somewhat less. Of Sydney 
Smith, again’, I found him inclined—if it be possible, as perhaps it 
may not be—to make too much ; of Charles I^amb—I fear I must not 
hesitate, however reluctant, to say so—at least as much too little. But 
there was in his own composition so much of quiet appreciative 
humour that it was always well worth hearing what he had to say 
upon humourists. These he divided into three categories or classes : 
those who are not worth reading at all; those who are worth reading 
once, but once only; and those who are worth reading again and again 
and' for ever. In the second class he placed the Biglow Papers ; 
which famous and .admirable work of American humour was, as it 
hjippened, the starting point of our discussion ; and for which, as I 
can hardly think it admissible into the third and crowning class, I 
would suggest that a fourth might be provided, to include such 
examples as are worth, let us say, two or three readings in a lifetime. 

Dickens, I am happy to think, can hardly have had a more 
cordial and appreciative admirer than Mr. Jowett. Tennyson, 
Browning, and Carlyle were all still among us when I once happened 
<0 ask him whom he thought the first of living English writers. 
He hesitated for a minute or so, and then replied, ‘If Dickens were 
alive, I shouldn’t hesitate.’ As it was, he gave of course the first 
place to Tennyson, and admitted that he must reluctantly give the 
second to Carlyle. Of the perverse and sinister and splendid genius 
which culminated in Zrtito’-cZay Pamphlets and the Life of Frederick 
the Great he was wont to speak with a distaste and a severity which 
I for one do not in the least believe to have been in the least inspired 
or intensified by any personal animosity or resentment. Though I 
must confess that my own belief in the prophet of Craigenputtock 
as an inspired guide and teacher did not long survive the expiration 
of my teens, I thought Mr. .lowett’s impeachment of his ethics and 
a'sthetics so singularly austere that I one day asked him what it wa.s 
that he so much disliked or disapproved—in northerly English, what 
ailed him at Carlyle: and he replied that his enmity was grounded 
on the belief that no writer had done or was doing so much harm to 
young men as the preacher of tyranny and tlie apologist of cruelty, 

< )n another occasion we were talking of Voltaire, and he asked me what 
I thought the best work of a writer whom he apparenlly did not 
greatly relish or appreciate: of Candide he spoke with rather too 
dainty distaste. I might of course have quoted Victor Hugo’s in¬ 
comparably exact and accurate definition—‘ \"oltaire, c’est le bon sen.s . 
a jet contihu: ’ but I merely replied that, as far as I knew or was able 
to judge, Voltaire’s great work was to have done more than any 
other man on record to make the instinct of cruelty not only detest 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 202 3 P 
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able but ludicrous ; and so to accomplish -wbat the holiest and the 
■wisest of saints and philosophers had failed to achieve,: to attack 
that most hideous and pernicious of human vices ilvith a more 
effective weapon than preaching or denunciation: to hjake tyrants 
and torturers look, not merely horrible and hateful, but pitiful and 
ridiculous. ‘Yes,’ Mr. Jowett said: ‘and that is the ■work'that 
Carlyle would undo.’ ■ r 

An amusing,, if somewhat extreme example of his own excep¬ 
tional kindliness and tolerance was provoked or evoked on another 
occasion by the genius of Dickens. One evening while he was a 
guest at, my father’s it appeared that he had not the honour and 
happiness of an acquaintance with the immortal and ever delightful 
figure misintroduced by his creator or his painter as ‘ Our Bore.’ 
Mis delight on making that acquaintance it would need the pen of 
a Dickens to describe; and I only wish Mr. Dickens could have 
witnessed it. (This, however, as Charles Lamb’s typically Scottish 
acquaintances would have objected, was impossible, because hfe was 
dead.) But after repeated eruptions and subsidences of insup- 
pressible and really boyish laughter he protesi ed—and not entirely, I 
fancy, in fun—that bores ought not to be so pitilessly made fun of, 
for they were usually good men. And I do not think this was said 
in the sardonic sense or in the sulj^id spirit of a disciple of 
Thackeray. 

To the great genius and the coequally great character of Sir 
Walter Scott I rejoice to remember that no Scotchman can ever have 
paid more loyal homage than Mr. Jowett. Scott’s tfoble^isclaimer 
of potential equality or po.ssible rivalry with Burns as a poCT aroused 
.such generous and sympathetic admiration in his own high-minded 
and clear-sighted spirit as cannot be recalled without cordial plea¬ 
sure. Of poetry he used to say that he considered himself not 
so much a good critic as ‘ a good foolometer; ’ but however .that 
may have been, I always found him an admirable critic of character. 
Always, I must add, except in one instance: he retained so much 
of the singular Byronic superstition as to persist—even after 
Mr. Froude’s unanswerable and final demonstration of the truth—in 
closing, the eyes of his judgment if not of his conscience to. the 
universal evidence of irrefragable proof against the character and the 
honour of Childe Juan. L’pon affectation and pretention he was 
only not too severe because no man can he too; severe: upon self- 
indulgi^ce and sensuality he may have been inclitted‘..tqfi«^!S sen- 
a tone bir spirit so austere as to prove, had otherevidence 
bee^vanting, hoW perfectly and how naturally Spartafi: wus his own 
devotion to a purely and" ctclusively intellectual aud moral line of life 
and scheme of thought. And yet he had for the?niosfcva|ffected of 
sensualists and the most pretentious of profligates a Sby^f tender 
or admiring weakness which does not as usual admit o^lOie obvious' 
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explanation that he was himself a writer of bad verses. The one 
point on which I can understend or jnaagine that he should ever 
have felt himself in toa!5h with Byron,was. about the very last that 
might havo ^beeji expected from a studious and! phpbsophic man of 
books anwi oloisters. d never knew a man of better nerve: and I have 
known Bichapd Burton. The physical energy witb which he.woujd 
press up a hill-sfde or mountain-side—Malvern or Schehallipn'—was 
very a^eeable and-admirable to witness; but twice at least during a 
week’s winter excursion in Cornwall I knew,^aud had reason,to know, 
what it was to feel nervous : for he would follow along tho brolfen 
rampart of a ruined castle, and stand without any touch bt-^hpport 
at the edge of a magnificent precipice, as though he had been a 
younger man bred up from boyhood to the scaling of clilfs a^hd the 
breasting of breakers. . , ,^ 

His love of nature, I should say, was temperate but, g|]^iii,ne; 
certainly genuine, but decidedly temperate. The unique, and”|he6m- 
parabte sublimity of loveliness which distinguishes the spipentine 
rocks and cliffs and slopes and platforms of Kynance Cove, from any 
other possible presentation of an earthly paradise could not apd did 
not fail to excite his admiring notice: but I doubt -if he recognised 
that there could be nothing like it in the world. At Tinta^l, and 
again at St. Michael’s Mount, I noticed that his energetic perseverance 
in the rough and steep ascent was more remarkable, and to himself 
apparently more pleasurable, than his enjoyment of the glcrious 
outlook so sturdily and so hardily attained. In this more than i,n 
most things his real and natural kinship to his beloved Dr. Johnson 
(‘our great friend,’ as he u.sed to call him in our many talks on 
the subject) was not undelightfully manifest. I need not quot.e 
evidence fromr Johnson or from Boswell to that effect. That ‘he 
rode harder at a fox-chase than anybody,’’ as Johnson affirmed 
of himself, it would certainly surprise me to be assured: but I 
think he would have ridden pretty straight if he had ridden at all. 
And he would never have drawn rein to look about him in forget¬ 
fulness of the serious matter in hand: not though the hounds had 
been running up the vale of Tempe or across the garden of Eden. 

A very sufficienffproof of this indisputable fact is that bis chosen 
favouritp among all Shakespeare's comedies was the M&rry Wive^ of 
Wi'UdJor. But a still clearer proof, to my mind, was afforded by his 
selectip^^jand rejeptjon of passages and chapters from the Bible for 
the re^hg of children. It can hardly be now, I should hope ami 
pre8Uihe> an’indiscretion or a.-bres^eh of confidence to mention tliat 
he had undertaken this task, as he told me, to assist a friend, and 
asked tue assist, hiiftJn it: a^d it ceytainly cannot be necessary to 
add how: glad I was .to jdo ’so, or how much and how natuinlly 
gratified by the cordiftl:cojch|tlimgBt he paid, wlien we had been some 
days at work, I dare not say to my scriptiual scholarship, but I will 

3 p 2 
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say to my thorough familiarity with sundry parts of the sacred text 
I noticed almost at once that his notion of what would be attractive 
to children exchided much of what I should have thought would be 
most attractive to an intelligent and imaginative child ; that his ex- 
c(‘rpts would have been almost wholly historical or mythical or moral j 
and that he evidently did not understand, remember, or take, into 
account, the delight that a child may take in things beyond the grasp 
of his perfect comprehension, though not beyond the touch of his 
apprehensive or prehensile fancy, and the incalculable fruitfulness of 
benefit that may be gradually and unconsciously derived from that 
delight. But at the assistant’s or sub-editor’s instigation his draught 
or scheme of a ‘Child’s Bible’ came gradually and regularly to 
include so much more and more than his own design Avould have 
included of the prophetic or poetic elements in the text, that he 
said to me one night, with a smile, ‘ I wanted you to help me to 
make this book smaller, and you have persuaded me to make it 
much larger.’ To which I replied with a quotation of Avhat Balak 
said unto Balaam. 

No man, I suppose, can enjoy the dignity and exercise the 
authority of a ‘ Master ’ over boys at school or youths at college, with- 
• out catching some occasional infection of autocratic infirmity; without 
contracting some dictatorial or domineering habit of mind or tone of 
manner which affects his natural bearing and impairs his natural 
influence. Even of the excellent husband of Jeanie Deans it is re- 
corde-d that ‘ the man was mortal, and had been a schoolmaster; ’ and 
even in Mr. Jowett the Master of Balliol would occasionally, though 
rarely, break out and rise to the surface ‘ when there was no need of 
tu;h vanity.’ But these slips or descents from the natural man into 
the professional pedagogue were admirably rare : and even if it can¬ 
not be confidently affirmed that his bright and brave intelligence was 
always wholly unaffected by the foggy damp of Oxonian atmosphere, 
it is certainly undeniable that the affection was never so serious as to 
make it possible for the most malignant imbecile to compare ,or to con¬ 
found him with such typical and unmistakable apes of the Dead Sea 
asMarkPattison,or such renascent blossoms of the Italian renascence 
as -the Platonic amorist of blue-breeched gondoliers who is now in 
Aretino’s bosom. The cult of the calamus, as expounded.by Mr. 
Addington ^ymonds to his fellow calamites, would have found ho ac¬ 
ceptance or tolerance with the translator of Plato. 

There was no touch in Mr. Jowett of the singularly ineah and per¬ 
verse kind of stupidity which makes or used to make the professional 
parasites of Tennyson and of Browning, of Dickens and of pHiackeray, 

' respectively ready to decry or to depreciate the supposed competitor 
or rival of their master,j; Jior,.were his critical eatiinateSj I shoiild say, 
at all generally or un^My coloured or biassed by personal associations. 
Had the names of Robert Browning and Matthew Arnold been to 
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him simple signs denoting the existence and the character of the 
artist or the thinker, his judgment of his friend’s work could scarcely 
in either case have been more independent, impartialj^.and detached. 
I do not even think that the eflPusive Oxonolatry of Mr. Arnold can at 
all have heightened or deepened Mr. Jowett’s regard for what he most 
relished and valued in the author of Tkyraia. The appearance of 
Literature arid* Dogma, he told me, so changed and raised his 
opinion of Arnold’s powers-—gave him, it should seem, such a shock 
and start of surprise as well as admiration—that he had evidently 
never appreciated at its full value the best of its author’s early work 
in poetry. Not, of course, that the exquisite fancy, melody, and 
pathos of such a poem as The Forsaken Merman gave any promise of 
the luminous good sense and serenity of intelligence which supplied 
us with the definition of ‘a magnified and non-natural man,’—and 
reminded, I may add, a, younger reader of his own previous and 
private definition of the only ‘ personal deity ’ conceivable or appre¬ 
hensible by man as simply and inevitably ‘ man with a difference.’ 

Towards the great writer whose productions reach from the date 
of Pauline to the date of Asolando, and of whom it would be less 
just than plausible to say that his masterpieces extend from the date 
of Paracelsus to the date of The Ring and the Book, the 'mental 
attitude of Mr. .lowett was more than peculiar: it was something, at 
least in my experience, uni(|ue. The mutual admiration, if I may 
for once use a phrase so contemptible and detestable to backbiters 
and dunces, of these two eminent men was and is unquestionable: 
but it would be difficult, setting aside merely personal and casual 
occasions of respect and regard, to discover or conjecture the cause— 
to touch the spring or to strike the root of it. Never did I see Mr. 
Jowett so keenly vexed, irritated, and distressed as he was when the 
responsibility for Mr. Browning’s adventurous aberrations into Greece 
was attributed to the effect of his influence: nor, of course, could 
I feel surprised. That over venturesome Balaustion, the record of whose 
first ‘ Adventure ’ was cruelly rechristened by Eossetti’s ever happy 
and spontaneous wit as ‘ Exhaustion’s Imposture,’ was riot likely to 
find favour with the critic who once wrote to me, and rejoiced my 
very soul by writing, ‘ I have been readftag Euripides lately, and 
still retain my old bad opinion of him—Sophist, sentimentalist, sen¬ 
sationalist—no Greek in the better sense of the term.’ It was all ! 
could do, on another occasion, to win from him an admission of the 
charm and grace and sweetness of some of the shorter and simpler 
lyrics which redeem in some measure the reputation of the dreariest 
of playwrights—if that term be not over complimeritaiy for the 
clumsiest of botchers that ever floundered through his work as a 
dramatist. 

But even when Mr. Browning was not figuring on Hellenic soil 
as a belated barbarian, it hardly seemed to me that Mr. Jowett was 
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inclined to do anything like sympathetic justice to his friend’s in¬ 
comparable powers. Such general admiration of the man’s genius and 
such comparative depreciation of the writer’s works it "viras go hard 
to reconcile that I once asked him what it was, then, that he admired 
in Browning : and the first quality he could allege as admirable to 
him was Mr. Browning’s marvellous range of learning. !:^ut of 
course he was not and he could not have been insensible to the 
greatness of so colossal a masterpiece, the masterpiece of so gigantic 
a genius, as the whole world of English readers arose to acclaim on 
the appeam^^^ of The Ring and the Book ; though the cloS^ was 
over tragic in its elaborate anatomy of moral horror for the endur¬ 
ance of. his instinct or his judgment. ‘The second Guido is too 
dreadful,’ he said to me—and talked no more on the grim subject. 

Mr. Jowett, I believe, has been accused of setting too much 
store by the casual attributes of celebrity and success: and this weak¬ 
ness, supposing it to have existed, is exactly the kind of infirmity 
which even the most vigorous judgment might perhfvps have been 
expected to contract from the lifelong liabit of looking to class-lists 
and examinations as a serious test, if not as the final touchstone, of 
crowning ability as well as of disciplined docility—of inboi n capacity 
no less than of ductile diligence. But he could do justice, and cordial 
justice, to good work utterly and unaccountably ignored, not merely 
by the run of readers, but by men of culture, intelligence, and in¬ 
tuition such as universities are supposed to supply to natures 
naturally deficient in perception and distinction of good and bad. 

1 have seldom if ever known him moi’e impressed than by the.noble 
and pathetic tragedy of The Earl 0 / Brecon : the motive or main¬ 
spring of the action was at once"so”new, so true, and so touching as 
to arouse at once and unmistakably his interest, his admiration, and 
his surprise« And the very finest works of so rare a genius as 
Robert Lander’s—a genius as thoi oughly and nobly and character¬ 
istically English on its ethical or sympathetic side as Chaucer’s or 
Shakespeare’s, Milton’s or Wordsworth’s—are still even less, recog¬ 
nised and ai)preciated than even the works of his yet more splendidly 
gifted brother. But for the generous kindness of my friend Mr. 
Willianj Rossetti 1 shoifid never have possessed or been able to 
lend a eopy. of his beautiful and neglected and unprocurable plays. 

In his views on art Mr. Jowett was something napr© than a con¬ 
servative: hk would actually maintain that English poetry not 
advanced more.than English painting had fallen oflF since thj6'days of 
Goldsmith and.EeyiwJds. But it should be needless t,o add that in 
his maintenance,of, this untenable paradox there was nothiiig gif the 
.brassy braggardism. apd self-confidence pJ. the apbnymous 

amateur or volunteer in, criliicism whose gaping ^^]tpljrafipp for the 
art or trick of painting jbj Spots and splashes induces h^ in common 
consistency to deride the art of Turner and the art of David Cox. 
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And for the finest work of the great and greatljf beloved and lamented 
painter whose death followed so closely on his own he had such 
cordial and appreciative admiration that the magnificent portrait of 
Mr. Madox ;BtovW h/himself—a rtiore than wdrthy of a place 

among, its rivals in the ..UflSzj^cat^ nevei-; receive the tribute of a 
fulierah^^sinUeier honm^e than Mt.''Jdwett’s. ■ 

And this, for one thing, may suffice to show how ^mirably far 
from the tenacity of arrogance was his habitual tone of mind. A less 
important but by no means a less significant example may perhaps 
be worth citing in refutation of the preposterous malignity^which 
would tax him with the positive an^ obstinate self^OnOmt of the 
typical or proverbial pedagogue. He o'uce, to my personal knowledge, 
requested an old pupil, then sta.ying under his temporary ro&f, to go 
over his first version of Plato’s Symponium, collatings* it!'*with; the 
original text, and see if he had any suggestion to offfer.* -The old 
pupil would naturally, I suppose, have felt flattered by thO' request, 
even had his Oxonian career culminated in tolerablo' Or creditable 
success instead of total and scandalous failure : at all events, he fell 
to and read that remarkable work of philosophic literature frOni' end 
to end—‘ suppressing,’ as Carlyle expresses it, ‘ any little abhmrences.’ 
And in one passage it did certainly seem to him that the’' professor 
of Greek in the University of Oxford had mistaken and mi^onstrued 
his Plato : a view which no one but an impudent booby would have 
been ready or willing to put forward: but after some hesitation, 
feeling that it would be a rather mean and servile and treacherous 
sort of deference or modesty which would preclude him from speaking, 
he took upon himself to say diffidently that if he had been called 
upon to construe the sentence in question he should have construed 
it otherwise. Mr. Jowett turned and looked at him with surprised 
and widened eyes: and said after a minute or so, ‘ Of course that is 
the meaning. You would be a good scholar if you were to study.’ 
But we all know that there is ‘ much virtue in If.’ 

It was a source of grave if not keen regret to Mr. Jowett that he 
could not read Dante in the original: Dean Church’s wonderfully 
learned and devoted study found in him a careful and an interested 
student. I had myself been studying the text of Foscolo’s and 
Mazzini’s noble and laborious edition while he was reading that 
incomparable manual or introduction to the subject on which we 
naturally fell into conversation: when I was nob surprised to hear 
him,‘remark \fith ainused and smiling wonder on what I had noted 
alre^y as matter for unutterable astonishment: the leatned Dean’s 
amazing'assumption that Danto’s God was not at least‘as dead as 
Hoin^s j that his scheme'6f the universe, moral and, material, could 
be spli^, up ihto se^eiits for ielectibn and rejection; that his 
theblo^'conjid he dbteched frbih hfs cosmogony, end that it was not 
as ratibiial^ possible to believe in the Peak of Teneriffe being 
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the Mountain of Purj^atory, \rith Paradise atop of it and Hell just 
at bottonni, as to believe in the loving Lord God of unrighteousness 
who damns Francesca and glorifies Cunizza, damns Brutusand spares 
Cato, damns Farinata and sanctifies Dominic. Yet after all this is 
hardly more bewildering to huiban reason than that excellent and 
intelligent multitudes of articulate mortals should call thenaselves 
believers in the teaching of their holy writ, and maintain that ♦ the 
s])irit killeth, but the letter giveth life.’ 

But Dante, the poet of midnight and all its stars, to whom the 
sun itself was but one of them, could never have appealed to the 
serene and radiant intelligence of Mr. Jowett as did the poet of 
noonday, for whom past and present were one luminous harmony of 
life—even if, as some have questionably thought, his outlook on the 
possible future was doubtful and unhopeful. No one can ever have 
been readier with a quotation from Shakespeare, or happier and apter 
in the application of it. When he first heard of Mr. Lowell’s hideous 
and Boeotian jest on Milton’s blindness—no lover of American 
humour can fail to remember it—he instantly exclaimed, ‘ 0 for a 
stone-bow to hit him in the eye! ’ But he frankly and modestly 
disclaimed the honour of being what he really sometimes seemed to 
be, a living concordance to Shakespeare : to Boswell alone would he 
admit, with a smile of satisfaction, that he was or that he might be. 
And year after year did he renew the promise to fulfil his project and 
redeem his engagement to undertake the vindication of Boswell a.s 
genius and as man. Carlyle and Macaulay, with all their antagonistic 
absurdities and ineptitudes of misconception and misrepresentation, 
would then have been refuted and exposed. It is grievous to think 
that the time spent on translation and commentary should have left 
him no leisure for so delightful and so serviceable an enterprise. 

Even Mr. Jowett could hardly have affirmed of Dr. Johnson that 
he never slipped into an absolute platitude; and once at least I was 
surprised to hear iMr. Jowett enunciate the astonishing remark that 
he could not unjj|Brstand how it was possible at once to like a man 
and to despise him. We had been talking of a common acquaintance 
whose instinctive time-serving and obsequious submissiveness to* 
every gust of popular fashion or casual revolution in opinion or in- 
prejudice were as proverbially notorious as his easy amiability j of 
whom Bicbard Burton once said to me that he felt certain some 
good luck must be coming his way, for ******. ^as so very civil* 
(the exact word was not ‘ very,’ but by no means a less emphatic one) 
that he must evidently have heard of some imminent ^otttoiion 
or impending prosperity about to befall the returning traveller: a 
reaa^ng which 1 could not but admit to be more than plausible : 
and we afterwards used always to si)eak of this worthy jasi ^The 
Barometer. If ever there was a man whose friendships ^ere more inde- 
pendent of such pitifully instinctive calculation—a man more incap- 
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able of social cowardice and worldly servility—tlan jMt. Jowett, I can 
only say that I never met or, heard and ngver expect to meet or hear 
of him: but wbeu I happened to olwerve of the eldeJr in question 
that he was Ufinan whom I thought it equally impossible not to like 
and not to despise, this noble and loyal man of large experience and 
liberal intelligence replied almost in the tone of a pulpiteer that ‘ he 
could not understand how you could like a man whom you despised/ 
Ingenuous youth happened to be present in some force on the occa¬ 
sion, and I kept silence: not for want of an answer, but out of con¬ 
sideration for their Master and my host. 

Few men, I should say, whose line of life lay so far apart from a 
naturalist’s or a poet’s can ever have loved nature and poetry , better; 
after the temperate though very real and serious fashibnfWhich I 
have already tried to define or to indicate; but his perception or 
recollection of the influences of nature upon poetry in particular 
instances was hardly always accurate. We were returning from a walk 
across and al)ove the magnificent valley of the Spey, when I remarked 
on the likeness or kinship of the scenery about us to the poetry of 
Wordsworth, and he rejoined that he could not associate Wordsworth’s 
poetry with a country which had no lakes in it; forgetting how little 
of water and how mucli of mountain or hillside there is in that poet’s 
habitual and representative landscape : so little of the lakes and so 
much of the hill-tops that but for a senseless nickname w'e might 
hardly remember tliat his life had been spent beside the waters on 
which some of his finest verses commemorate the perennially ha 2 q)y 
results of his skating as a boy. 

Of the average academic or collegiate one is inclined to think 
that, in Kossetti’s accurate phrase, ‘he dies not—never having 
lived—but ceases :’ of Mr. Jowett it is almost impossible at first to 
think as dead. I, at any rate, never found it harder, if so hard, to 
realise the death of anyone. There was about him a simifle and 
spontaneous force of fresh and various vitality, of happy and natural 
and wellnigh sleepless energy, which seemed not so much to defy 
extinction as to deride it. ‘ He laboured, so must we,’ says Ben 
Jonson of Plato in a noble little book which I had the pleasure of 
introducing to Mr. Jowett’s appreciative acquaintance; and assuredly 
no man ever lived closer up to that standard of active and studious 
life than the translator of J^lato. But this living energy, this natal 
force of will and action, was coloured and suffused and transfigured 
by so rare a quality of goodness, of kindness, of simple and noble 
amiability, that the intellectual side of his nature is neither the first 
nor the last side on which, the loving and mournings memory of 
any one ever, admitted to his friendship can feel inclined or will be 
expected to divdil. ,-. . ; ■ ; . - 

■ , iALGEENON ChAHLES SWINBUENE. 
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UPPER HOUSES IN MODERN STATES 

I 

The IrALiAX Senate 

Among those problems, neither few nor easy, which ha\e arisen with 
the advent of democracy in the political constitution of ‘the modern 
State, the problem of the Upper House is, certainly, neither the least 
important nor the least difficult to solve. 

When there was a distinct line of demarcation between the 
classes, and their interests weio sepaiate, it was a natural consequence 
that each of them should be represented in the political constitution of 
the State in such a manner as to reciprocally conciliate their influenci* 
in common interests, and foi the better ordering of public affairs under 
either a republican or a monarchical regime. In this combination, the 
Commons, or Lower Chamber, represented the interests of the bour^ 
geoisie, or rather of the working-classes: those to whom government 
owes its most activ eresources, and whose interests derive from govern¬ 
ment the most practical and positiv e results. The Upper Chamber, 
standing above the Lower, with its essentially moderative functions, 
repiesented—^rather than the individual interests of a class—the high 
political interests of a State, whatever may have been its constitu¬ 
tion ; because the classes whence it was recruited generally possessed 
political authority over the whole country in the widest sense of the 
words—that is to say, with all it contains of ideals, aspirations, 
mysteries not always accessible to ordinary mortals, but ^yet the 
special vocation of those cla&ses. Thus in the oldest European con¬ 
stitutions nearly all the Upper Houses were hereditary. 

As intermediaries between the people and the Crown, these 
powers, baying perfectly distinct characteristics, have as often 
stemmed the ambition of princes as bridled the impulses of tbe ihaases. 
It is true that the respective classes represented have npb seldom 
made use of the power wielded by them for their own advantage, and 
for the preservation and extension of their respective priv^eges. 
None the less is tbeir history bound up with all the l^lori^s of the 
•<nations to which Wenged. . , 

But although class distinction has disappeared ih ths; dead level 
of modem society, the two* Chambers havo rfap^ined id tim oonstitu- 
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tional traditions of the divers States. Yet whildtheir raison d’Mre is 
still evident in the practical working of a constitution, their relations 
to this constitution have remained undefined and difl&cult to define. 

In a Word, it is easy to understand that as long as divine right 
and the will of tlie people confronted each other, the second stood as 
a limit td -the first, by reason gf ttds dual organism, and that, vice 
versa, the first should Hold the secondf within; its proper' boundaries. 
But since the will of the people has been substituted everywhere and 
in everything as the sole basis of power, the rational means pf creat¬ 
ing within itself a controlling or moderating poyrer is as yet a 
problem that has not met with adequate solution. 

Yet, practically speaking, independently of their* orij^n, the 
co-eTcistence of the two Chambers is none the less necessaSry for the 
working'df a constitution under a representative rigfiwe:single 
Chamber against which there is no appeal cannot be cohdeiv^ in a 
normal government, possessing elements of lasting vitality..K *the 
errors of despots, susceptible of being redressed because thhy,pre¬ 
suppose a responsibility in him who commits them, are of sueh grave 
consequence to the nations who are the victims of them, what 'is to 
be expected of those of an anonymous, mutable, and irresponsible as¬ 
sembly, whose errors are therefore often irreparable ?, 

Thus it is that one of the great questions which agitate the 
modern world and are yet far from their solution consists in the need 
of producing an Upper Chamber, in the difficulty of its rational con¬ 
struction, and above all in its endowment with the necessary power. 
For it must not be forgotten that the difficulty does not consist only in 
placing it on a different basis from the popular assemblies, but on a basis 
sufficiently solid and potent to permit, should the need arise, of com¬ 
peting with them. In the actual conditions of the unlimited extension 
of franchise, it behoves us to seek that which will secure proportional 
strength on both sides—a problem which, supposing the same base 
to both of them, contains a contradiction within itself. 

On the other hand, est pe^'iculum in mo^'a. The passions that 
are stirred by grave and stirring questions, with every movement of 
modem society, which by reason of extended franchise are com¬ 
municated the more rapidly to the masses and to the lowest depths 
of communities, whence they are reflected in the popular assemblies 
that«i^epfesent them, expose them to innumerable eventualities: 
never, perhaps; have they^had greater need of a strong control in 
their^fuiictions than at the present time. To find it, or something 
appmaehing it, may be one of the conditions of existence of 
modem democratic constitutions. ' 

. 'The Solutions which' this''4*heBtion has met with in different 
countries differ according to the aOtlgn of gradual modification that? 
is introduced intO'aiiiSMnt^iionStit^’tiohs or newly founded ones. But 
with regSrd to the prfffeipes thilii‘‘ihfOrm them, they may be reduced 
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to three: the Upper^ House that is hereditary; the Upper House for 
life and by royal decree; the Upper House by election. In some 
constitutions these principles are combined, thus forming mixed 
systems. But, as a rule, the bases upon which stand existing Upper 
Houses are those we have indicated : viz. heredity, royal decree, or 
popular election. Needless to say that each responds to a different 
concept of the origin of power. The first remains as a trace of 
ancient feudal power. The second represents a mode of compromise 
between divine right and the will of the people. The last is the 
product of new constitutional powers. And before proceeding further 
in the search of any tentative solution of the problem, we will pause 
to examine briefly these three forms of the constitution of an Upper 
House in relation to the needs and functions of modern society. 

The hereditary Upper House may possibly continue to exist for 
an indefinite period in countries where it is still working, according 
to the intrinsic value of the elements of which it is composed. Where 
it exists, there exist classes who, although not officially recognised as 
such, ai'e yet more specially the depositories of the theoretical know¬ 
ledge and the possessors of the practical aptitude for government. A 
country may still be considered fortunate, but for a jjriori reasons, 
in the possession of such a tradition, which is a veritable school of 
high polities, exercising on the masses a salutary and moderating 
influence. 

But except under these conditions—from the fact that, even where 
this system is already working, it is susceptible of alteration or 
decadence—there is no longer any reason in the world to give the 
legislative power to any certain number of families; to one more 
than to the other. It is a concept which has no longer any basis in 
modern law. An hereditary House, despite the advantages it might 
have in certain cases, is inconceivable in a modem democracy, with¬ 
out the sanction of a tradition that is sustained by its own practical 
utility, with regard to the local conditions in which it has its being. 

Continuing by way of elimination, let us consider the Upper 
House on the elective system. We have already indicated the radical 
difficulty in the way of the practical application of this system. 
Given an absolute, unanimous popular will, formulated by a majority, 
hmi^ is it to be divided into two distinct manifestations sufficiently 
distinct to be capable of reciprocally controlling and contradicting each 
other? All sorts of experiments have been made to circumvent this 
difficulty and many formulas have been nominally discovered, but in 
societies not possessing class distinctions, political election really stands 
for popular election. Whether this be of higher or lower calibre, so 
long as the people elect the members of both Houses, the represen¬ 
tation of both is the same, and therefore it would not be rational 
to expect of them to reciprocally modify each other. In those 
federations where the Upper House sometimes represents the different 
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States of tie federation 'the only cases occur in Vhich that assembly 
may claim a separate origin. But with other nations, when the 
Upper House is elective, the two Chambers, are the dual representa¬ 
tives of the‘same element, and superfluous, therefore, when they 
agree, while, when they dissent, their dissension lacks the justification 
of reason and Ibgie. But if an election should take place without 
regard to the majority in the popular vote, which is the basis of the 
elective Upper House—given the other conditions and the other 
objection, to which we alluded above—which would be an adequate 
basis to it: in one word, who is to moderate the will of all ? 

There remains the Upper House by Eoyal decree. It represents 
a compromise between divine right and the will of the people as 
manifested in elective Chambers. "This is its historical figure. But 
practically in modern law it is founded on the concept of permanent 
and perpetual royal authority, which is, through these very 
(jualifications, identified with the interests of the nation and stands 
above the various parties in conditions specially adapted to form, 
from the best elements of the nation, an assembly that can work as 
a moderator of assemblies on a popular basis. 

Meanwhile, before we examine the value of this concept, we may 
begin by stating that it is the only logical and even possible one in a 
monarchy not possessing an hereditary Chamber. 

Indeed, apart from what has beeii said above with regard to 
el(*ctive Chambers and their origin, we must recognise the fact that a 
monarchical government is irreconcilable with unlimited and absolute 
exercise of the ]) 02 >ular will. 

As long as monarchy continues to exist—a form of government 
which most European States owe to their past and which contains 
guarantees for the solidarity and continuation of these States—how¬ 
soever we may endeavour and succeed in conciliating it with the will 
of the people, this combination can never be other than a compromise 
between royal and popular prerogatives. Between the two extreme 
limits of the absolute 2 ) 0 wer of a monarch and the absolute will of the 
peoi)le stand those constitutional monarchies, embodiments of a policy 
inclining towards one or the other direction. But as soon as one of 
these two forms of power becomes paralysed, the government to which 
it belongs changes its aspect; it becomes one thing or another, but 
is no*longer a constitutional government. 

Besides, practically, and, so to speak, materially, even the most 
absolute monarchical power is based on the consent of populations. 
No monarchical powei* is practicable without this consent, tacit or 
expressed. A sovereign reigns so long as it is the will of his people ; 
be it that they yield themselves m tacit submission or that their 
consent is expressed. Between comidete submission and absolute 
rebellion there are infinite gradatmns that serve as bases to the various 
monarchical constitutions which have been evolved in the world. But 
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when a people resuihes the full and complete exercise, of its will, 
actual and practical, therewith to conduct its own government, a 
monarch ceases to reign. The mere fact of thisfUnlimited and 
absolute exercise of power on the part of the people in a monarchical 
nation changes the character of its government and substitutes a 
republic for a monarchy. . 

Therefore, in the economy of the constitutional monarchical 
rSgime the regal element is represented by the Upper,Housed, be it 
hereditary or for life, under royal decree. 

A mottarchy may be changed into a republic, but a monarch 
cannot be confronted with two Houses that directly represent the 

people Wthout bringing about his abdication. 

♦ 

11 

If, proceeding by proee^ of elimination, we recognise the 
opportuneness, nay, the comparative necessity, of this system in 
monarchical constitutions, what is to be said of its practical 
convenience from the standpoint of the value and efficacy that may 
reside in an Upper House named and chosen by the liead of the 
State ? 

We have indic^ited the concept on which is founded the idea of 
the royal decree, which is that the king is privileged by his high 
position, which identififts him with the interests of the State and raises 
him above party passions, to make this choice. Yet the necessary 
conditions for ensuring the prestige and authority of the Upper 
House cannot be sought only in the royal decree; more often they are 
to be found in the constitution, especially if it be a modern one; they 
.are indicated by divers systems which work by their own rules and 
limitations. 

We will cite, as an example, the statute granted in 1848 by King 
Charles Albert to the kingdom of Sardinia, which has since become 
the statute of the Kingdom of Italy. 

That part of it which relates to the Upper House, entitled Senate, 
is very simple. The ap}(ointment of an unlimited number of life- 
senators ^ reserved to the king. But the royal prerogative of 
appointment is limited to twenty-one categories of persons past the 
age of forty.!.' It is only among these that the king caii„phopsfe,his 
senators. A permanent committee is formed within the feuate /for 
the verification of their qualifications, which examines the titles of 
persons appointed , to this office, and especiMly their pluci^'in'the 
categories indicated in the statute. The report of the committee, on 
each candidate is submitted to the assembly and carri^^ fey a 
majority. And on that vote depends the confirtnation of the reyal 
ai)pointment. It is seldorn that the royal choice, does hot meet with 
the approbation of the senate, but there have been such examples, 
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and in that case the royal decree has no effect. *This is a summary 
account of the'basis upon which the Upper Chamber of the kingdom 
of Italy is fotthded,- wherein the ptitwnpal ehmses 'are ; a definite 
category whenge members of the Upper Chamber may be chosen; * 
royal warrant; ^nfirmation by the Senate of the appointment of its 
members.®;' ‘ ‘ ' r 

We cite the statute of the Kingdom of Italy, be(»use.it, contains 
the germ of 4 an idea which perhaps existed in the inind pf the legis-, 
lator, but which in any case is pregnant with a rational’epiutidn of 
this grave problem. And, indeed, if we carefully exahpmp these 
categories,^ we perceive that they include all that a natipneanpossess 
of intellectual, economic, and political life, such as i^ c^pable of 
organisation and of the development of classes; in a word, they 
include, if we may used the word without coutradiction, the concept, 
of an aristocracy, the only aristocracy possible in a,democracy; 
everything in it that has a claim to rise above the common; level,' to 
exercise a power, striving, working, and imbuing society withlifeand 
jirogress. That is to say, nominally and ostensibly, aU ithbae who 
occupy high office in Church, army, navy, law, and finance ;.th 9 sie who 

* Art. 33. The Senate is composed of life-members, appointed by the .King, of un¬ 
limited number, being over the age of forty, and chosen from among the following 
categories: 

J. Archbishops and Bishops of the State. 

2. The President of the Chamber of Depiitie.s. 

3. Deputies who have served under three Governments or have been Members of 
Parfiament for six years. 

4. Ministers of State. 

6. Ministers Secretaries of State. 

6. Ambassadors. 

7. Envoys Extraordinai-y, after three yeans’ service. 

5. Presidents and Vice-rresidents of the Courts of Cassation and of the Treasury. 

0. Presidents of the Courts of Appeal. 

10. The Advocate-General to the Court of Cassation and the Procui'ator-General, 
after five years of office. 

11. Vice-Prosidents {di clause) of the f.'ourt of Appeal, after three years’ service. 

12. Councillors of the Court of Cass.at,ion and of the Treasury, a&er three years’ 
service. 

13. ’ Advocales-Qencral or rrocurator-s-Fiscal-General to the Courts of Appeal, after 

five years’ service. ■ , , 

14. G.cneral ofticens of the Army and Navy; but Jfajor-Gcnerals and Vice-Admirals 
must h^ve held such rank for live years. 

15. ^ Councillors of StSte, after five .veaus’ service. 

IC.'Meilibefs of the Councils of Division [County Councillors?], after three years’ 
electioit'to theic Presidency.. 

IjfsjOfiffS^l'Ifftendanta (TntcTtdcnti-GeieraU), after seven years’ service. 

is. Membere'bf the Boyal Academy of Sciences, after seven 3 ’ears of membership. 

of the 'Higher Cctuncit of Public Instruction, after seven years’ 
service.'''' ‘ .. 

2 p.!'Xh 0 s& who by service brineut P)9 an honpur to their country. 

, Poj:^on^ who,fpp ^rw ,years h%ve jj^d 3,000 lire of taxes on their property or’ 

industry (commerce). ' . ■ ' 

* Art. GO. Kveay chambef^lK hrily'cb'nip’Ctent in julging the v.d'dity of the admis- 
sioti of her own members.' ' ' ' 
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have obtained a ce/tain number of suffrages in administrative or 
political elections 5 those members who have sat for a certain time in 
the Lower House; the members of certain scientific bodies that are a 
guarantee of the capacity of those who belong to them; those who 
have distinguished themselves by special merit or hy service tendered 
to the country; and, all those who being possessors permanently of 
ii certain wealth either as proprietors or as indmtriels or under any 
other form, have a natural and necessary right to be considered 
useful instruments in the economy and well-being of a State.' 

Now it is evident that these categories must include the most 
active forces of a country. And if anything can, with any hope of 
result, be confronted with the populations, considered as numbers 
and masses, controlling without offending them, it can be nought 
else but this highest product, organised and disciplined according to 
some .system : not only because ii commands their respect to which it 
is entitled, but because it represents their interests. 

That is why it appears to us that, given the necessity of the royal 
decree in a monarchical fc>tate, its creation from among the highest 
manifestations of every kind in the intellectual, economic, and political 
life of the country is a pregnant concept and one worthy of the 
highest consideration. 

There can be no doubt that, although the actual system of 
appointment by royal decree does not establish a jn'iori the infalli¬ 
bility of the sovereign, it is the best possible system, with regard to 
the idea presupposed as its basis. 

Btu in order that it can come to pass that the Upper House should 
be the best possible manifestation of regal power, it must really 
emanate from the king. Now this is just what does not happen in 
modem States in the Upper Chambers by royal decree. 

It is evident that in the exercise of their power, monarchs cannot 
do otherwise than avail themselves of the co-operation of their council¬ 
lors : the name borne by Cabinet Ministers and one of their offices is 
‘ Councillors of the Crown.’ This concept indicates a subordinate 
power which can in no way lessen or weaken the supreme power of 
the Crown. But in modern States, the Ministers who form a Cabinet 
are in reality the representatives and mandataries of majorities. 

The ever-growing prevalence of the influence and authority with 
which the extension of franchise has endowed the will of the people, 
and which by means of the elections is in direct and immediate Com¬ 
munication with the Chambers and their majorities, exercises so 
serious a pressure on the Governments that owe their existence to 
them that the office of Councillors of the Crown becomes merged in 
that of interpreter of the will of the people and executor of its man¬ 
dates. That is why the Cabinet Ministers of to-day, ihitead of 
counselling, press upon ihonarchs with all the weight of popular will 
so completely that not even the election of the Senate has remained 
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uninfluenced by them. Thus it is that in oitr time, in countries 
under constitutional regime, where the Upper Chamber is nominally 
dependent onJ;he royal decree, it is in reality always elected by the 
Govemmentj.aadtherefore a, product of the douiinant m^ority in the 
Lower Hou8e^’,dwi% ito finiu ;<3l5Ctgihrtp,, the ^will of the people. It 
goes withont SOTing, i^e whole, system t^sus feUs to pieces, and the 
compromise .b^wee'n , royal and popular power is entirely to the 
advantage of;the latter, with aU the attendant eonseq^uences and 

This is the worst possible solution, for popular wUJ, filtered through 
a Government, becomes so altered and transformed that it is. no longer 
the same which, with its attendant advantages and defe< 5 ts, produces 
elective Chambers. Instead of being a direct and original.foojbor, it 
too often becomes the instrument of those intrigues that, ..are ever 
stirring round and about the ‘pro tempore depositors of power and all 
that it entails. In these conditions, the appointment df an Upper 
Chamber loses the high advantages of the royal decree, mthout 
acquiring those that appertain to the popular vote, viz., the authority 
and strength which come from it, and even that one which should be 
vested in its members according to their respective categories, includ¬ 
ing the prestige of their personal qualities, annulled as it is by the 
more or less arbitrary opportunism of Government appointments. 
There can be nothing more absurd and contradictory than a 
Government that prepares and creates its own judges and legislators 
according to its own sweet will. 

Therefore, if, on one side, an Upper House whose members are 
appointed by the King is the only admissible one under a monarchy, 
on the other, it is evident that in the existing complex conditions of 
the modem State, it cannot work unless withdrawn from the invading 
influence of executive power, which can no longer be* considered a.s 
the council-chamber of a crown, but rather as the simple emanation 
of popular will. 

The problem of the Upper House in European monarchies does 
nqt cqn^^t in changing the basis of its origin, viz. the royal prero¬ 
gative,of choosing its members, but in protecting it from influences 
that perturb and alter its nature, not with a view to restore, it to it.s 
prinaitiye. simplicity, but to provide it with others which cannot 
destajay ,it8,f.oi|iaracter, an entirely different one to that of the Lower 


I that the Italian sfotutf contains the germ of the 

so|u|j^p! for the very reason that it must open 

, 0iveni‘.j^a$; ,they;'ftt^|^ 4h^ the categories of persons 

eli^ble.i^jirty^ aipp^^tm not the candidature of* 

the?e.cat^goiie&,.i,%v:ih^ l^§^^tiVe? candidates, be substituted to 
that of thhCabin.et?^'^'.^;^>',,.^,■ 

VoL. XXXIV—No. 202 . 3 Q 
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This substitution (Would not only eliminate the opportunist poli¬ 
tical influence of the Government in the construction of the highest 
assembly of the State, but that institution would the great 
advantage of exchanging what has hitiierto been an title for a 
representative one. The dignitaiies of various dfegrebs bhosen by 
Government as members of an Upper House presently do nut represent, 
nor claim to represent, anybody but themselves. •‘ Thi body to which 
they belong is alienated from their elevation, and this ' hohdiit does 
not imply aay- representation of fhese categories in ParliaBa^t, nor 
does the j^rson elected receive from them any responsibffity* or 
authority* 

Members elected by the Government can but be supporters of the 
Government: their sole responsibility is to the Government which has 
elected them ; their only authority must emanate from Government. 
And this is what paralyses the action of assemblies that ate thus 
composed. 

Now, although we majiindulge in every hypothesis as to the future 
of the two Chambers in a democratic State, no other formula offers 
possibilities of their vitality^ and usefulness but that of opposing to 
the unreasoning and almost instinctive vote of the masses the rational 
and deliberate vote of the intellectual and industrious classes. It is 
the only means of preserving the distinctive character of the two 
assemblies—^to everyone hfs own vocation and the office to which it 
appertains in the ordering of the State. It is most vital to restore to 
the Upper House, in value, that which the Lower House has gained 
by the extension of franchise; each retaining their respective power 
and authority, so that the equilibrium of the Constitution may remain 
undisturbed. 

The categories designated in the Italian statute exist in every 
monarchy and In every republic. When we suggested that each 
should propose its own candidate to the Upper House rather than 
Cabinet Ministers, it is self-evident that we only had in view nations 
under monarchical rule, where, to preserve the prestige and authority 
of the Crown, the intervention of the classes represented should be 
limited to the right to propose the candidate, without encroaching 
on the royal prerogative. To this end it would be necessary to found 
in those categories where it is possible colleges having the power to 
vote and to dwignate to the King their candidates. ' 

It would be the first step towards confronting those cj^es 'mth 
the uncertain fiiture, which is gradually menacing the graveint^^la 
in their keepingj and which they represent in front 
able currents of the masses. In republican countries,. 
might form themselves into elwtoral colleges, each repre$i^ih^ 5 ^he 
interests with which it is identified. QThese interests a^,;jtflde^, 
national interests. Undbr cover of that Uberty wMch W 
facility of assimilation and appreciation to popular pa^sibns, it is but 
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just that to those institutions which guarantee Kberij in its widest 
sense be conceded a means of defence, This is, perhaps, the only 
means of attai^g^ rat^n^ conservatism, and in countries governed 
by a monarchy, to imbnortW royal pbwer wi& the spirit of the times, 
and in any case to Vtde the people for the people's sake, governing its 
passions,b| ite^rfeasCn, and to place modem constitutions in aposition 
to face the grave questions by which they are menaced. 

The sttbjectis worthy of a development nqt permissible within the 
raargip of an article. It seemed to us opportune to give Vent to a 
thought that lurks in the youngest of European statutes, in the hop 
that it might cast a little light on one of the most difficdt and com¬ 
plex questions of our day. 


F. KOBlLI-VlTjEMSCHI. 
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THE ANONYMOUS CRITIC 


Exough, and perha])s a little more tlian enough, has already been 
said and written from the political side about M. Emile Zola’s recent 
discourse to us on Anonymity in Journalism. Most of those wbo 
possess a practical acquaintance with the subject must bave felt, on 
reading M. Zola’s acute and suggestive remarks, that their substantial 
agreement with his conclusions was a fortunate sequel to their very 
grave doubts as the soundness of his premisses. They were fully 
satisfied, however, with his admirably candid admission, made after 
an elaborate review of the merits and demerits of the French signed 
article, that we ‘ should not have to press him hard to force him to 
the conclusion that anonymity alone would restore honesty and dis¬ 
interestedness to our political newspapers.’ Such an avowal, with its 
implied tribute —a tribute which few Englishmen, perhaps, would have 
ventured to render in so unqualified a form—to the virtues of our own 
system is, in familiar language, ‘ good enough ’ for English journal¬ 
ists ; they will no doubt willingly spare M. Zola the pressure which 
he deprecates. 

The anonymity, however, of critical as distinguished from political 
journalism is not quite such a causa jinita with us; the unsigned 
review has not won so complete an argumentative victory as the un¬ 
signed political article. There are undoubtedly more Englishmen 
who will be impressed by M. Zola’s observations on this latter part of 
his subject than by what he had to say on the former branch of it. 
There are probably even some whose suJBFrages will be captured outright 
by his ejSective, but nevertheless misleading, way of putting his case 
against our system. When he ‘ confessed ’ that, while recognising 
the necessity for anonymity in political matters, ‘ he was node the 
less surprised that it could exist in literary matters/, there ^were 
those among us, no doubt, who thought that the surprise was' well 
warranted. When he said that ‘ here he entirely failed to grasp the 
situation,’ it occurred to them, I dare say, that they could not grasp 
. it either. And when, referring ‘ especially to articles of criticism, 
judgments pronounced upon the play, the book^ the work,of art/ he 
asked, with an admirable rhetorical naivd^, * Can there be such a thing 
as the literature and the art of a party?’ they were-by that time. 
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probably, prepared to echo the question in the triumphant tone of 
the disputant who has posed his adversary with the unanswerable. 

Yet, as a matter of /act, the situation can be ‘ grasped ’ and the 
question answered; and, vdth a little more knowledge of England 
and thin^ English, M. Zola himself would neither have lacked 
the required power pf comprehension nor missed the obvious reply. 
There not only can b® ench a thing as ‘ the literature and the art of 
a party,’ but in every society in which an organised faculty of criti¬ 
cism easts, the thing is invariably to be foun^. If that fact escapes 
anybody’s notice, it escapes simply by an accident of language. 
Substitute the word ‘ school ’ for the word ‘ party,’ and the apparent 
paradox becomes an obvious truism. Schools of literature and schools 
of art there can be and there are; and^jWwa fctoie, therefore, it need 
be uo more, unreasonable or mischievous for a particular journal to re¬ 
present the general artistic or literary views of a particular school of art 
or literature than to identify itself with the opinions on administrative 
or legislative policy of a particular political party. Of course, if we 
choose to 'picture to ourselves a purely imaginary editorial conclave, 
sitting not so much in judgment as in condemnation of any work of 
art or literature proceeding from an alien school, and taking it in 
turns to * slate ’ the author or artist without any attempt to estimate 
the merits of his work, it is easy enough to make out a damaging 
ease against unsigned criticism. But this mode of pi'ocedure, even 
if it existed, would come within the maxim of abu»m non tollit 
usum,; and as a matter of fact it does not exist. The critics and 
reviewers attached to any daily or weekly journal of good repute 
may be, and perhaps usually are, in general accord on the funda¬ 
mental principles of the arts with which they respectively deal, but 
their so-called ‘ party ’ association goes no further than this. Within 
these wide limits there is abundant room for, and there is, in fact, a 
liberal display of, the independent and impartial judgment of the 
individual critic. 

This, however,[is after all but a side issue, and it is one, moreover, 
which only .M. Zola’s misconception of our English system has inci¬ 
dentally raised. The main question still remains to be considered. 
Let it be granted, it may be said, that the object of M. Zola’s dis- 
approval-^the * party ’ view of literature and art—has no real exist¬ 
ence among us, we have still to ask ourselves whether it is to the 
advantage or disadvantage of the public and the artist, and conducive 
or otherwise M the soul’s hetdth of the critic, that criticism should 
be anonymmis/ 

Let us take' the last question, first, and let me admit, at the outeet, 
that there is a 'pHnia. fa^ presumption on the side,, 

of those who contend that the critic should sign his name to his 
opinions. They are a’ little inconsistent, it is true; for, while 
apparently they do not contest the author’s right to remain anony- 
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mous if he chooses,' they refuse to concede the same J)rivilege to the 
critic, even of an anonymous work. Subject, however, to this incon¬ 
sistency on the part of our censor, his contention is no. doubt logical 
enough. ' ' ■ ;■ '' 

‘ The judgment ’ (says he) ‘ which you, the critic,, proaquuce on a 
work of literature or art is essentially an individual ■jad|^^ti Your 
very answer to what you declare to be M. Zola’s unfounded objection 
to anonymous criticism implies and depends upon that proposition. 
If the judgment is not an individual judgment, it must then be what 
he aflSms and you delly it to be—the judgment of a party. The 
“we” which prefaces it and which maybe admitted to possess a 
certain reality of meaning as applied to that virtual product of collabo¬ 
ration, the political ‘ leader,’bears no such significance in,its applica¬ 
tion to the critical article. It is not the expression of a fact, but the 
mere formal record of a conventional fiction. All it indicates is that 
the editor of a newspaper has adopted, and accepts a technical and 
legal responsibility for, your individual judgment as a critic. But 
the moral responsibility for its promulgation remains yours, and you 
cannot divest yourself of it. By what right, then, do you attempt 
to evade its consequences ? It is only the accident of your express¬ 
ing your opinion in writing, instead of orally, which enables you to 
do so. You could not make an “ anonymous speech.” People with 
an opinion to express on any subject, and with no means of doing so 
save by word of mouth, have to choose between suppressing it and 
answering for its utterance. That is the burden which is in their 
case inseparable from the benefit of free speech. With you lies the 
onus of proving that you are entitled, simply because access to the 
columns of a newspaper enables you to appropriate the benefit while 
you repudiate the burden. 

‘ What motives ’ (he goes on to ask) ‘ can you suggest for suppress¬ 
ing your name save such as are either absolutely or relatively un¬ 
worthy—save such, that is to say, as either ought in no circumstances 
to influence your action, or are, in these particular circumstances, of 
lower moral dignity or weaker obligation than those whicfi, dictate 
the subscription of your signature ? I will, as a matter of courtesy, 
dismiss the absolutely unworthy motives from consideration in year 
case. ,I will assume that you have no thought of usingyQur,‘'*lib^y ” 
for “ a <sl<«d£ of maliciousness; ” that you do not conc^ ypttrihaiao 
in order that ..you may attack your enemies witlmdt’^fj^rVbf re¬ 
prisal, nor even that you may puff your undeserving 
risk of discredit. But what is the character of 

the more reputable motives that alone reihain^argued? 
You may say, perhaps, that anonymity affordt ,ybtl^i^61imo#%ihan 
your just protection; against the vindictiveness of wounded litbw 
or artistic vanity; or that it enables you to speak your tpiiwe fiiiind 
without fear of wounding susceptibilities for v^eh, writing in your 
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own person, yotil would be too strongly tempt^ to show an undue 
tenderness. * But though these may be not very reprehensible 
motives/ th^ ajfe libt visty lofty ernes. They are the impulses of 
moral cowardice in one form or another j they are more or les^ 
ignoble pleas, for relief firotn the consequences of doing your duty— 
more or lessjlumiliatin^ confes^ons that you cannot trust yourself 
to do ihstduty unless it is made easier to you by artificial means. 

‘It has been suggested—-not, I think, by yourself, but by an 
ingenious apologist fii a weekly newspaper, on your behalf—that you 
may desire tp maintain the anonymous system from no personal or 
self-regarding motives of any sort, but on purely public grounds. It 
has been said for you that you are disposed to support that system 
as a standing rebuke to the modem popular appetite for prying into 
the personality of the public writer and in order to baffle the un¬ 
healthy curiosity of certain people about matters with which they 
have no concern. But, apart from the consideration that such an 
attempt is likely to defeat itself, and must rather stimulate than check 
the ardour of the gossip-hunters, with the superadded mischief of 
putting them on the wrong scent, it is obvioiis that this contention 
begs the question of principle. For you cannot conceal your name 
from those who have not a right to know it without concealing it also 
from those who have. And if there be any such persons, the moral 
duty of informing them is clearly one of stronger obligation than any 
self-imposed mission to correct the manners of the age. 

* As to the &ugge.stion, originating in the same quarter, that you 
are often of so modest and retiiing a disposition as to shrink from 
the inevitable self-advertisement of a signature, 1 think I may, with¬ 
out discourtesy, dismiss it unconsidered. It is another of those 
theories which have’been invented not by but for you, and which, to 
do you justice, you have too much honesty, or perhaps too keen a 
sense of humour, to countenance. If any among you are afflicted 
with this painful shyness, it can only be the very young beginners, 
with whose cases, as they contribute less to the support of the 
anonymous system, I am less concerned. Among the old Hands, to 
whom I principally address myself, I cannot think that this molive 
of anonymity is in extensive operation. I feel sure that, after 
writing several thousand anonymous criticisms, most of you could 
jfiuck up courage, if that were all, to attach your signatures. 

* !3^0pas8 from the indiscreet excuses of your friends to the injurious 
insinuations of your enemies, it has been suggested that your pre- 
fereUee fo» Uhsigtted journalism of all kinds, critical included, is not 
unooauectefi ’^th the facilities aftbrded by it for the abundant pro¬ 
duction of ^^bofrOrSk**^ * You ttrite, according to these mauvaises, 
Ian0ue9, and are paid fojf writing, many articles which, if you are a 
writer tdth a reputation to lose, you would not care to sign: not 
because they are malicious, or unjust, or offensive to anybody else in 
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particular, but simply because they are of poor quality, mere journey- 
work done to order, perhaps scamped and rendered slovenly through 
being done under pressure of time. And as it is not permitted to 
you to sign some of your work in any one journal and not all, and as, 
further, you cannot afford, or think you cannot afford, the |tecuniary 
sacrifice of doing less work in order that you may do it all equally 
well, you accept anonymity for the whole of it. I do not adopt this 
account of your preference, I merely report it. If it be &lse, my 
hypotheses of motive are reduced by one; if'true, it again infers 
the maintenance of the anonymous system to the operation of 
impulses which, though human enough, are far from elevated, and 
which are certainly not comparable in point of moral authority with 
those which urge a man to the assumption of public responsibility for 
his published opinions. 

‘ Nor is there anything heroic in the last motive which I am able 
to suggest, and which is, perhaps, the most commonly operative of 
all—the desire, that is to say, on the critic’s part to escape or to 
mitigate the nuisance of solicitation at the hands of the aspiring 
author. He is importuned often enough as it is, ^ and no doubt he 
entertains the well-founded fear that, if he signed his criticisms, and 
with a name which carried any weight, it would give a considerable 
imi)etus to attempts to “ get athim, and aggravate to an intolerable 
pitch the annoyance which such attempts create. But the desire of 
avoiding this is merely', as I said before in a somewhat similar ease, 
a desire for relief from the consequences of doing your duty, a desire 
for the artificial alleviation of its burdens; and this, as again I have 
already said, is a less worthy impulse than those which urge a man 
to the avowal of his published opinions by his signature. 

‘ In short ’ (concludes the opponent of anonymity, whose main 
contention it has here been attempted to set forth), ‘I end as I 
began. I have enumerated all the motives that occur to me which 
could induce a critic to withhold his signature, and I repeat that 
they are all either absolutely or relatively unworthy—all, that is to 
say, either such as ought in no circumstances to be allowed to deter¬ 
mine your action, or are in the particular circumstances of the case 
of lower moral dignity or of weaker obligation than those opposed to 
them. And I will now venture on my own part to affirm that the real 
supports of the anonymous system are to be found in a combination 
of unavowable motives which I have not yet suggested, because, 
strictly speaking, they have nothing to do with skill^ ^tldsm and 
its professors at all, '' 

‘ Anonymity, then, is, in my opinion, maintained" solely in the 
interest of the newspaper editor, to whom it saves trouble by indefi¬ 
nitely enlarging the circle of his contributors; of the newiq>aper 
proprietor and the publisher, whom it enables to extend indefinitely 
the interchange of their respective marketable products, the “ book 
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notice ” and the-book advertisement j of the great army of journalistic 
incompetence or mediocrity who would otherwise find no employment 
for their jostling pens j smd, lastly, of the innumerable host of bad 
novelists whoi, bht for the‘;hforesaid conspiracy among newspaper pro¬ 
prietors, publisllLeiPSyjonrnalistic incompetents to multiply “short 

notices of bofilssik* wodld,never get any “ show ” at all/ ; 

: ' , • *''■ 

‘*'k s.* 

Suchi.soiw,^ i ilftve been able to examine it, is the case against 
anonyindtisf-^ticism. No doubt it is a pretty strong one; but if I 
should haye exaggerated rather than extenuated its strength, lean claim 
no particular credit for candour, because, as it appears to me, I am not 
called upon to answer it. The individual writer of anonymous criti- 
cisin, inde^ the individual journalist in general, is not put, I conceive, 
to the task of showing that to write unsigned articles is the most 
ennobling of human occupations, or that it is more elevjding than, or 
even as elevating as, writing articles over one’s oym signature. The 
system of . anonymity does not depend for its defence on the critic’s 
ability to justify himself for personally preferring it to any other, or 
even to show that he has any such preference at all. He did not 
create the system himself; he finds it in possession; and it is enough 
for him if he is convinced of its public value, and holds that he him¬ 
self can lend himself without personal dishonour to its support. 
Even the most high-flying advocates of the signature would hardly 
contend, one may suppose, that this is impossible. They will scarcely 
deny that a conscientious critic must feel, and that, as a matter of 
fact, hardly any man who starts with the mental and moral equip¬ 
ment of a critid'can fail to feel, precisely the same obligations to critical 
truth and justice, precisely the same duty of critical honesty and 
candour, whether his pronouncements are delivered in the first person 
singular or the first person plural. And if that be so, if he can 
Justify to his own conscience and sense of honour the part he plays 
under the anonymous system—and it is not the fault of the system, 
but his.ownj if he cannot—he will do well, in this imperfect sublunary 
state of ours, to be content. The world is not so built ns to enable 
any individual in it to gratify his moral nature by confining every 
act of his life to* the highest conceivable plane of action. Human 
institutions, which exist for the benefit of the community, can hardly 
be expected to accommodate themselves to all the most fastidious 
pre%€nces:;of the individual; and the latter, therefore, when he 
belieyea thdn tO!accord with the public interest, may well be satisfied 
if he^oan see his way, without incurring moral reproach, to contribute 
to their Jnaiht^i^oe and adininistration. 

Su thnfcfiife ihc critic who findft the anonymous system in posses¬ 
sion, iimdi^ <k>h8riotw|it}^,h^ to that system without’ 

thereby pfttting oompbhy- ^^^ conscience, the real and only 
question is whether anonytnity. of criticism does or does not con- 
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duce to the interests of the public, as well as to those of literature 
and art. " ' ' 

And now when the controvexsy reverts from the p^soil;f,to the 
thing—now if we cease to debate whethi^.* critib may^blamel^sly 
publish his opinions on a h'terary or artisfi<^ work without hit 
ture, and paas to the question whether; granting br4b|^g]^n|ing his 
moral right to produce criticism under thesO 'COhditibhfliC^q^pmduc 
itself is worthy of public approval or public condemhati<^i;^’thb 
jprohandi, in my opinion, immediately shifts from- the sitipjporters of 
the anonymous i system to its assailants. So long as the? .Objective 
merits of the criticism are alone in issue, it is not for our. opponents 
to ask us why it should not be signed; it is for theta tb tell us' why 
it should be. If the judgment passed upon a work of literaturb^ or 
art is an honest and a sound judgment, what and to whoih does it 
matter who wrote it ? If it is an honest but an unsound baOi again 
what and whose is the concern with the critic’s name ? When a 
silly novel is anonymously published there is no outcry for the author’s 
name in order that he may be held up to public contempt. He is 
allowed to remain in the obscurity which he so judiciously selected. 
Why should not the author of an inept criticism be entitled to the 
same privilege ? 

In the absence of any answer to this question, the. objectors to 
anonymity usually fall back upon what is, in reality, their sole weapon 
of attack. The signature, they contend, is necessary to insure that 
the criticism, whether sound or unsound, shaft be honest; tPhereby 
it would seem to be inferred that, since the criticism of the cteily 
and weekly press is as a rule unsigned, it is as a rule/'or at any rate 
frequently, dishonest. Nor do the more vehement malcontents stop 
short of this imputation: they only draw the line at producing evi¬ 
dence in support of it. For, amid aft the vain and peevish chatter 
which goes on in certain regions of authordom about ‘ rin^,’ and 
‘ log-rolling,’ and ‘ stabs in the dark,’ and all the rest of it, has any¬ 
body ever yet come across a single grain of solid fact ? A’s novel 
has been ‘ slated ’ in the Daily Asp, or B’s sonnets have beeri 
‘ guyed’ in the Evening Wasp, or C has been accused of plagiarism 
in the Rasp\ and A’s suspicion that he is' smariar^-; under 

the canard blow of D is no less strong than B’s conviction t<^t lie is 
writhing :ben«ith the treacherous gibes of E, or thah' ^s al^lute 
persuasion that he is the victim of the masked maligj^jl ^ 
aft the^while, the &cts are, as like as not, that D 
Asp months' before the review of A’s novel appaar)^|3^p|s^jhlfens j 

that E had been * down ’ for weeks with an attac|^ ?0/in|Bi^iEiM%hen 
B first felt the sting'jbf.the Wasp-, and thatVft^^^^^'iiKlfej^ 
'abraded the tender cdtidie of C’s ftterary vanity t* 

journalism for the wine trade. : ’ t ! 

Of course, the process by'Which these wftdly erroiiebus.oondu^bns, 
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of A, B, and C are reacted is simple enough; *and to the vanity of 
the smaller fry of authorship it presents itself (up to a certain point) 
in a strictly syllogistic form. It . starts with the familiar aeries of 
propositions (reducible to a'sylldgism in. Cdarmt) that ‘no unfavour¬ 
able review of any hook of mine can he an honest review} that this 
is an uhfaVdwhble ^vi6w» and that therefore it is not honest.’ The 
neist step'ia Another ^^llbgi^ in .the same hgure (First Mood, 
Bar.ftara), nWrby means of it the wounded author, , starting with the 
major preniiss that ‘ all dishonest reviews originate in the personal 
spite of the reviewer,’arrives at the conclusion that he must look 
among his known or suspected enemies for the unscrupulous critic. 
We do not quit the mgion of formal logic until we reach the final 
step in, the “process, which takes the following somewhat lawless and 
irregular form:— 

Major Prendis: This review was written by some personal enemy of mine. 

Minor Premias: I have reason to believe that Smith, Brown, Jones, and 
Bobinson are envious of my success in literature. 

Conclimon: This review was written by Jones. 

Tlie difficulty of fitting the last syllogism into any mood and figure 
known to the logician does not in any degree diminish its cogency 
for the author. The strength of his confidence is directly propor¬ 
tioned to the depth of his vanity, which itself in many cases varies 
inversely as the height of his standing and the merit of his works. 
He firmly believes that, if critics were denied the shelter of anony¬ 
mity, there is no living man, however hostile, who would dare to expose 
his critical incompetence by signing his name to an adverse review 
of a masterpiece. The singular thing is that one does not find this 
complacent delusion prevalent among writers of real mark and 
importance. Not that such writers are magnanimously indifferent to 
criticism j on the contrary, many of them are distinctly thin-skinned, 
—easily, hurt, and not at all above crying out when they are. 
But their remonstrances, dignified or othei-wise, are almost always 
addressed to the conductor or conductors of the particular print in 
which they have been, as they contend, misjudged. I have no 
doubt , tllat most of them regard an adverse criticism as evidence of 
bad tastb; but they never apparently hold it to be pHimUt fade proof 
of dishonesty. Nor do they see in it a mark of such perversity as can 
only be ax^ounted for on the assumption of malice. Possibly, being 
humah) dnd tih^fore curious, they would like to know the name of 
the barl^an who has failed to appreciate them,* but they show in 
genmal np'diii^irioE'to assqme that it would prove, if disclosed, to 
be the nahi^ither.bf a known enemy or of a treacherous friend. The 
un8l^eci .<Mti^m,^i^ othfer words, is no special grievance, so far as I 
can make out, Of authors. Who have attained to any position M 
their art. They know: that, if tho nameless critic has not helped them 
to fame, as they would o^On admit that he has, by his appreciations, his 
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animadversions have mot hindered their rise. The late Charles Eeade 
was the only writer of eminence who fell seriously foul of him, and even 
his vociferous denunciations of the ‘ anonymuncule ’ were, to a great 
extent, mere ebullitions of that more than half humorous truculence 
in which one of the kindest-hearted of men took delight. 

It is, I repeat, the small fry of authordom who mainly sustain 
the outcry against anonymous criticism from the author’s point of 
view. Hence, assuming that the interests of literature and of the 
public do not suffer from the anonymity of the critic, it seems hardly 
worth while to insist on his signing his name for ho more valuable 
end than to convince a certain number of literary egotists that the 
accuracy of their own valuation of themselves is a matter upon which 
honest doubt is possible. No doubt there would be some satisfaction 
in proving to these persons that the ‘ malicious ’ review is, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred probably, the work of some writer to whom, 
apart from their writings, they are objects of complete indifference, 
and very likely in many cases absolutely unknown; but it would be 
purchasing this gratification too dearly to abolish a system not other¬ 
wise objectionable,in order to procure it. 

In short, we come back, as to the root of the matter, to the question 
whether the interests of literature and of the public are or are not 
served by anonymous criticism. If, as I have endeavoured to show, 
it may be legitimately and honourably practised, so far as the critic 
himself is concerned, and if the practice rieed not be abandoned with 
no worthier object than that of gratifying some idle curiosity and 
flattering some touchy vanity, it is for the world of letters and art, 
and for the larger public which includes it, to say whether anonymous 
criticism should cease or continue. In theory, as I have admitted, 
the presumption may be in favour of signature; but the unsigned 
system being, and having long been, in possession, the counter-pre¬ 
sumption must be regarded as ‘ holding the field ’ in practice, and it 
is for the two ‘ worlds’ above mentioned, or at any rate for one or 
other of them, to give some clear indications of its disapproval. 

Has either of them done so ? The names of no important, no 
representative men of letters can be vouched to the support of the 
querulous authorlings who are so loud against the anonymous critic. 
Even Mr. Besant, who is.more severe upon contemporary criticism 
than any other leading writer of the day, alleges nothing else agStinst 
it, so far as I know, than the incompetence of some who produce it, 
and the.carelessness and hurry of much of its production—-evils which 
would not be mitigated, nor do I understand him to’ think, so, by 
merely subscribing a piece of bad workmanship with the nkme of an 
obscure workman. As to the public at large, they are in thia, M in 
all matters artistic or aesthetic, inarticulate and indifferent. But if 
they have no active objection to anonymous, criticism j if, as is as¬ 
suredly the case, their attitude on the subject be merely neutral, they 
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must *be understood to have left the care of tkeir interests to the 
critic himself. 

And if, as is no less surely the fact, the first and foremost of these 
interests is that criticism should be irnde^^endeni, a disputant, it seems 
to me, who wotUd prefer to take up the case of the signed against 
the unsigned reiffew, before a tribunal appointed to weigh their 
respective claims to independence, must have a positive passion for 
desperate briefs. You may say, if you please, that for this, that, or 
the other reason personal to himself or bearing solely on his relations 
with the author, the critic ought to sign his opinion; but to contend 
that in the interest of any third party he ought to do so, to argue 
that the puUic has a better chance of getting from him an opinion 
uninfluenced by ‘ fear or favour I, if he puts his name to that opinion 
than if he does not, is to display a truly heroic appetite for controver¬ 
sial paradox. We used to hear voting by ballot denounced (whether 
rightly or wrongly I am not at this point concerned to consider) as 
an un-English and unworthy way of exercising a public trust; but 
the most strenuous opponents of the Ballot Act never went so far 
as to maintain that the genuine political preferences of the elector 
were less likely to be expressed by a secret than by an open vote. 
All they urged—and even this was more of a sentimental than a 
practical argument—was that the publicity of the vote was in itself 
an important element in its political value, that it provided the 
elector both with the means of attesting his moral fitness to exercise 
the franchise, and with a valuable discipline in one of the most essential 
qualities of capable citizenship. Neither of these considerations 
applies in the case of the critic, in whose moral discipline the public 
have no direct interest, and who can, and indeed must, prove his 
fitness for his function in some more substantial way than by merely 
disclosing his name. It is not by his signature, but by what precedes 
or follows it, that his qualifications are attested; but the presence or 
absence of that signature may have a material bearing on the manner 
in which he exercises his powers. Whether they are likely to play 
with more ease and vigour, more freedom and candour, round his 
subject when he merges his individuality in the corporate entity of 
a newspaper; when he has not to think of self, or friend or foe, of 
the pob'tical party to which he belongs, or of the social circle in 
which he moves, of the skins he may involuntarily prick, of the toes 
he may inadvertently tread upon—^whether,,! say, a public^in quest 
of the fullest and fairest study of a work of art or literature, of a pro¬ 
nouncement once the most appreciative of its merits and most 
righteously condemnatory of its faults, of a judgment that can be most 
safely trusted to have extenuated nothing nor set down aught_^in 
malice, is the more Hkely to find the object of its search in signed 
than unsigned criticism is simply not an arguable question. Life is 
too short to waste any of it upon demonstrations of the self-evident. 
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That the system bf anonymous criticism has its incidental draw¬ 
backs is only to say that it is a system invented on earth and applt jd 
by human beings. No doubt it encourages the production of literary 
or pseudo-litera’*/ joumeywork, by providing rfn almost unliniined 
market for it in the newspapers. No doubt it promotes, perhaps 
alone rendem possible, that barter of bookrnotice against book-adr er- 
tisement between publisher and newspaper proprietor which is chxti- 
mercially legitimate enough, but is injurious, so far as it extends^ to 
the interests of good literature, and in a measure to those of uhe 
public, among whom it indirectly encourages the delusion that %^re 
are more books worth reading, and even worth buying than ^s, f'Jie 
case. No doubt in a few, a very few, instances the ai^nynu^ous 
system permits personal spite to gratify itself with impunity. A^ut 
these are, after all, but trifling sets-oif against the great g^n of 
liberating the critic from all those varied influences which Reflect 
his judgment, as electric disturbance deflects the magnet, frcj^m - the 
silent appeals of friendship, the active solicitations of the acquaint¬ 
ance, the constant pressure and bias of those connections^ which 
multiply and interweave so fast in a world so crowded, so pi _ghing, 
and yet, as we say, so ‘ small * as ours. The drawbacks, I re/^^eat, of 
the anonymous. system weigh little against the advantage ofT^jremov- 
ing the critic from this outer ring of disturbing forces and [ placing 
him at that ‘centre of indifference’ of the unnamed ‘cont^^ibutor,’ 
which is like the area of calm in the heart of the cyclone. r 

It is sometimes alleged—inconsistently enough—by th<r^ >se who 
object to the anonymous system tha.t it is only nominally anoii Lymous, 
and that the authors of the reviews in the leading daily andT.^ weekly 


journals are as well known as if they signed their namea.i I C 
journalists themselves can appreciate the width of this statemenj^tf 
this mark. To make it accurate one should say that anon^ mx 
articles are as freely ascribed to authors as if they had signed r 
But this is only because the public usually know the name oL^^ 
leading writer connected with each newspaper, and generously crt 
him with everything that appears in its columns. As a matter ^ 
fact^ nothing is more difficult than for the outside world to t^aceany 
unsigned literary criticism to its author except with that author’s 
assistance!); which, unless he is a very young critic indeed, he:>is not 
likely to render. In one branch of criticism alone can it be, tfuly 
said that anonymity is merely nominal. It is true of the unsigned 
dramatic criticisms in all the daily newspapers that^^ey might as 
well be signed with their authors’ names. But, are tlbsei^bjiectors to 
anonymous criticism who recall this fact to us conscious .dis¬ 
astrous effect upon their case? Would they like to seer-nce ibiey 
prepared to see, the conditions of literary and dramatic criticism 
assimilated and operating to identical results ? I have no desire to 
throw stones at an amiable body of men who are mainly the victims 
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of circumstances, and whose errors are the products rather of a vicious 
system than of original sin; hut I would invite any reasonable man 
to tell me, first, whether the pronouncements of the dramatic critic 
will fj^r a moment cQmpajre^in point of impartiality, independence, 
and candour with those of his literary colleague; and, secondly, 
whether their inferiority in these respects is not directly traceable 
to the continual ahd continually increasing involution of the former 
writer in those personal entanglements from which the anonymous 
system sets the latter free. It may be just possible for one who has 
fairly faced, and honestly answered this question, still to parsevere for 
one reason oj^ another in calling out for the signature of the critic; 
but I foil to see how he can for a moment plead the public interest 
in justification of the demand. 

H. D. TmtlIi. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH 
AND IVAN THE TERRIBLE 

Few people s’ealise tliat &o long ago as the time of Elizabeth this 
country had intimate relations with Russia. Yet Shakespeare affords 
some evidence of the fact. In Love's Labour's Lost (wrilften before 
ld92) there are several references to Russia. For instance':— 

They do, they do; and are apparelled thus,— 

Like Muscovites or llussians: as I gtiess, 

Their purpose is, to parle, to court, and dance; 

And every one his love-feat will advance 
Unto his sev’ral mistress , . .—.(Act v. scene jv.). 

[Enter the Kise, Biaos^, Lonoavilm in JRmsiah (Act v. scene v.). 

Twenty Adieus, my frozen Muscovites (Act v. scene vi.) 

Disguised like Muscovites, in shapeless gear , . . (Jbid.) 

A mess of Kussians left us hut of late (Act v. scene viii.) 

We four, indeed, confronted were with four 
In llussian habit (Ibid). 

Why look you pale ?— 

Sea-sick, I think, coming horn Muscovy (Ibid.) j 

uhile in Hamlet we have the well-known phrase, ‘Caviare to the 
geneiah’ 

The.Ne references to Russia are to be explained by the fact that at 
the time Shake.spenre jienned them emissaries from the Ru&.sian 
Couit Mere in London and had impressed his obserVant mind with 
their quaint costume«. 

What these R^ls^ian emi-ssaries were doing in this country is of 
no little interest; and recently much liglit has ])een thrown on the 
matter by an impoitant work tiiwn whicli the Russian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs has been actively engagc^l for some time past—viz. 
the editifig of the various treaties and conventions bono]iude4 between 
Russia and other Powers, commencing with4.he shet^enth century. 
Duiing the present year Vol. X., containing a coHection of the 
various treaties and convention.s with England up r0|gn of the 
Emperor Alexander the First, has made its appearance.volume, 
lirinted with a parallel translation in French, thns ^rendering it 
’ accessible to foreigners, is of especial interest to English politicians 
and to students of English and Russian history. In it, as in a 
iniiror, is portrayed the increa.sing hostility which arose betw'een the 
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two greatest Powers in the world from mutual jealousies^ fostered by 
conflicting political and commercial interests. 

M. F- Martens, Professor of the Science of International Law at 
the Univeraity of St. Petersburg, who is the editor of this valuable 
work, has in its , compilation made most skilful use of a vast quantity 
of hitherto untouched treasures in the shape of letters, reports, notes, 
documents, which are preserved in the archives of the Russian 
Ministry of Foreign Affiiirs. 

He has classified these documents in a strictly scientific order, 
and has not contented himself with merely writing a book about 
tliem in his own wojxls. He has placed them before the reader 
either in a condensed form or verbatim with all their peculiarities of 
style, thus , greatly increasing the value of the work. As p liave 
said, the tenth volume is of special interest to English people. It 
contains a full account of the relations that existed between our 
country and-Russia in the time of the ‘Virgin Queen,’ when English 
merchants first opened out a trade with Russia by means of the port 
of Archangel, and obtained in return special privileges from that 
monster of cruelty and despotism, Ivan the Terrible. In the six¬ 
teenth century the kingdom of Muscovy was hardly known in 
England, and the relations between our merchants and that State 
sprang up accidentally, and solely from commercial motives. Ivan 
the Terrible, who in this matter may fairly be said to have anticipated 
Peter the Great, foresaw in the establishment of relations with 
England a suitable means for bringing Russia into contact with 
Western Europe, and thus helping, Russia to resist successfully the 
str<>nuou8 efforts of the Hanseatic League and the Teutonic knights 
to hinder her growth and development. Moreover, he was manifestly 
anxious to form with England a defensive alliance against Pojand 
and Sweden. It was with this end in view that he commanded the 
English Ambassador, Jenkinson, to inform Elizabeth that he desired 
her to be ‘ tJie friend of his friends and the enemy of his enemies ; ’ 
that Russia and England ‘ .should, in all things, be as one; ’ that, ‘ in 
case of danger, the ruler of one country might find a safe refuge in 
the otheh’ The English Government, however, had no desire to 
establish with Russia other than commercial relations, and with her 
assistance to extend these relations to Central Asia, India, Persia, and 
China? As may be imagined, they did not feel the slightest inclina¬ 
tion to nfix; themselves'Up with the constant wars which were occur- 
I'ing botWte^ Russia, Poland, and Sweden. They tlan-efore returned 
no answer tg.tlfe ^zar's message. Incensed at this treatment, Ivan 
determinecl to t^striet the rights of free trading enjoyetl by the 
English merchants in his dominions. With this intention he oi)ened , 
out the newly conquered, port of Karva to the free trade of all 
nationalities, . ^ 

This move of his alarmed the English merchants, for they knew 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 202 3 U 
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it meant serious losstto tliom. They therefore begged the EUzabethan 
Government somehow or other to repair the miscldef that had 
been done. Tiieir petitions resulted in the new English Aflibassador, 
Randolph, who arrived in Moscow in 1568, telling the Czar that if 
any (calamity sliQuld overtake liis kingdom he would. ,be ' amicably ’ 
received in England. But in accordance trith instructions he pre¬ 
served silence as regards the proposed alliance. The, at first 
treated the English Ambassador coldly, but afterwards, granted the 
Engbsh merchants new privileges, allowing them to trade with Persia, 
to search for iron ore in Vwechegd (probably in the Government of 
Archangel), and even to Temit money to Moscow, Novgorod, ^d Pskov. 
He also granted the English a monopoly of the trade oh the White Sea, 
as a mark of special lavour, and placed the English factory Moscow 
under the protection of the Opritchniks.’ His object in these 

concessions was, of course, to induce the English Government to look 
upon the proposed alliance with greater favour; and on the return of 
the English Ambassador he was careful to send with that Minister, as 
his representative, a Russian diplomatist of the name of Sovin.’ 

The latter succeeded in obtaining two charters from Elizabeth, 
but neither was of much value. It is true that in one of them tlie 
question of an alliance was alluded to, hut in very obscure and cautious 
terms. In the other charter, Elizabeth offered the Czar an asylum 
in her territories if he should ever i-equirc it. As may b© supposed, 
the terrible Cziir was much displeased with Elizabeth, and replied to 
her messages witli a cutting letter, in which, amongst other things, 
he said: 

With thee there are people who rule independent of tljee> who neither regard 
our sovereign persons nor think of the honour or welfare of our territories, but 
only of their own commercial advantage, whilst thou art still remaining in thy 
maiden estate like any worthless maiden. . . . 

And then follow several references to Elizabeth’s maiden condition which 
M.' Martens has discreetly omitted; for Ivan the Terrible, like our 
own ‘ good Queen Bess,’ was at times somewhat Shakesperean in the 

’ The ‘ Opritebniks ’ were the bodyguard of Ivan the Terrible. • Becipited from 
the worst class of the population, they gained for themselves a terrible.refutation on 
account of the many cruelties they committed on the people. 

* In 1647 Queen Elizabeth granted a new charter to the Engl£$h Company, and 
stipulated with the Czar that none but English ships should' be eihp&yed in the 
trade. The company were empowered to seize any foreigner atteiriptlng tb reach 
India, Persia, or China by way of Russia, and obtained pctajlsslcili alsp to iunelt.down 
foreign dollars, and to stamp them anew as current coin. With these advantages 
they commanded'alt the most important commercial centra In addition 

to their agency at Moscow, they had a factory at HQliliogo^^a|flhe>.ld 9 nfh'ol the 
DwLna), and depots afr JFovgorod, Pskov, Yaroslav, Kazan, jp^StroSia^&c., 

where they sold their goods at 200 and 300 per cent, profit. la 1669 the people com¬ 
plained to the Czar of their proceedings, and the Czar ezp.^sed his dUpleasore to 
Randolph. The English merebants, In reply to thedbmptaihts,Ja8tifiedth'eiif Conduct 
through the Czar having pouted to many of their Creditors.' Murray's Hand- 
look on Jtutsia and Poland,') ' • 
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vigour and otitspcikenness of his language. Th5 irate Czar then pro¬ 
ceeded to ipbiht out his message ‘ that the kingdom of Muscovy 
in the'ih^nwhile Would not feel the Want of English goods;’ and 
then, by way o| a, parting §hot,, adds: *and all oiir charteia, which we 
ImVe given cbnciymihg .e^^ are no longer.vklid.’ 

The upishot pf this inessage Wa^ a complete rupture with England. 
The wnitK oL the Czai fell on the Englisli merchants, and these 
unfortunate ni^ were deprived of their goods and priv^eges. 

Thereupon in 1571 the lEnglish . Government, in order to make 
good their ihistake, ^nt Jenkinson to Moscow with a new charter from 
the QueeJi* Ijthe Ambassador actually managed to turn the wrath of 
the Ozar;^ but three years later Ivan caused another rupture by 
ordering English mercliants to pay half the taxes. 

Cordial relations with England were, however, again restored in 
1580, and in 1582 the Czar sent to London his representative, 
Pisemskh. With instructions to form an alliance against Poland and 
to arrange a marriage between himself and Mary Hastings, the niece 
of the Queen. During an audience with Elizabeth at Eichmond, the 
Muscovite Atnbassador begged her Majesty that she would show liim 
‘ that maiden and order her person (portrait) to be painted, so that I 
may send it to the Czar.’ But Elizabeth replied: ‘ Maria Hantens 
(Hastings) ® is not beautiful, and it is not possible to paint her por¬ 
trait, as her -face has been disfigured by small-pox.’ Tlie Czar’s 
representative, however, managed to see the young Englishwoman, 
whom he describes as follows in his despatches to his august dread 
master: ‘ The Countess of Huntingdon, Maria Hantens, is tall, slim, 
with a white face and grey eyes: her. hair is ruddy, nose long, and 
her fingers—thin and tapering.’ 

As may be imagined, Elizabeth’s little ruse and her secret opposi¬ 
tion to this match only tended to increase the amorous passion of 
tlus unpleasant suitor, and, as the Czar continued to insist on the 
marriage, Elizabeth found it necessary in 1583 to send to Moscow 
another ambassador, Jeremiah ‘ Btioos ’ (Bowes ?),^ who was instructed 
to say that Mary Hastings had fellen into such an ill state of health, 
that’there remained but slight hopes of her being so far restored to 
health tO'^P fit for the Imperial dignity. Special emphasis was 
Bowes td ^. 0 %* the. weakness of the lady, even when she was in her 
healtUieit' State.’ Bowes, however, notwithstanding the extreme 
delic^^'pf, hi^ffd^thission, is said to have borne himself in an impu- 

and in his exj)lanation concerning the 
himself in a most unpardonable manner, 
to Imve his wishes thvrarted in this way/ 

' ^ , '■ i -i' , • 

Iw labour;in tranaliteratwg English proper names 

* Ivan the 'Terrible, like the Oonntess of Huntingdon, was descended from the 
Korsemen, who in Bossia were called Varangians. 
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and answered that, tlf,’ said lie ‘the Countess will not come to i»e, 
then I will myself go to England and fetch her.’ Fate willed it 
otherwise; for on the 18th of March, 1584, this terrible and extra¬ 
ordinary man, who had drenched Russia with the blood of tens of 
thou^ands of his subjects, breathed his last. On his death the house 
inhabited by the objectionable English ambassador Baoos was 
immediately surrounded by a guard, as the Czar’s Diak,® Tchelkalov, 
could not bear the manners of Elizabeth’s haughty representative. 
The latter was apparently dismissed from the kingdom of Muscovy 
not entirely with resjiect; for on his arrival at Archangel he showed 
his anger by retutning the Czar’s charter and also the sables he had 
been presented with, stating that the charter contained ‘ nothing of 
importance, and, as for the sables, they were of the very Worst kind, 
the like of which may only be found in Moscow.’ 

This conduct of Bowes seemed discourteous even to the unfortunate 
English merchants, who, evidently fearing for their privileges and 
worldly goods, complained against him to the English Government, 
saying: ‘ What possessed him to come here ? May the Lord 
have mercy upon us all! ’ 

The Government of the Crar Theodore, who succeeded Ivan the 
Terrible, after this incident sent to X^ondon an ordinary courier, 
named Beekman, with complaints against the late ambassador Bowes. 
Elizabeth, probably piqued at this want of respect to her sovereign 
person, received the Czar’s courier in the garden of the palace, and 
■ was not satisfied with his replies. The Government of Moscow then, 
in its turn, took oflFence at Elizabeth for receiving its messenger in ‘ a 
-cabbage garden where onions and garlic had been sown,* and for dis¬ 
missing him—not in person—but ‘ through some quill-driver or 
other.’ 

In 1585, Horsey, an intimate friend of the regent, Boris Godunov, 
brought to London a new imperial charter. The Czar, in this, 
complained against the ‘ unwarrantable offence ’ of Bowes, who had 
spoken many falsehoods concerning the Boyars, and had thrown away 
the charter. 

It does not happen in any State (he wrote) that an ambassador bears himself 
80 impolitely with its ruler as to scorn the reward offered him and to throw away 
the charter which he has received from one ruler for conveyaoce to his own 
sovereign. . What servant is that who refuses to cany a lettsr to hia ruler 
Moreover, to announce that we in our own country should allow a^ers to 

trade in goods was also not seemly. For the sake of our Englisb guests alone, to 
forbid many persons from other countries to come to US would 6® foUyi 

In order to pacify the exasperated govemniunt of Muscovy, 
Elizabeth sent the Czarina Irene a flattering letter, au^, brides, ‘ an 

* JHak, secretary or writer. As few noblemen knew how to write, tbqr kept 
secretaries, who frequently acquired great Inflnence and importance. 
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expert and experienced ’ sage femme, also an eAellent doctor, ‘ who 
will bring profit to your health.* 

Boris Godunov vies also favoured with a special communication 
from the Queem extolling him as a ‘ beloved kinsman of the blood,’ 
and begging K* protection for the English merchants. But unfor¬ 
tunately Elizabeth wm careless enough in her letter to call Godunov 
‘ Diak,* which gave great offence. 

Nevertheless it was thanks only to this same Godunov that the 
privileges of the English merchants were again confirmed in 1587. 

Curious negotiations also took place in 1588 between the two 
Governments, and this time concerning an English merchant named 
Marsh, who seems to have taken on credit the goods and money of 
many Eussian merchants. The Government of Moscow hereupon 
demanded payment from the London Company of Merchants trading 
with Russia, Fletcher, who was sent to Moscow in order to settle 
this business, incurred the displeasure of the Czar Theodore on 
account of the insignificance of the presents he had brought with him 
from London, which were returned. In short, the latter portion of 
Fletcher’s solicitations were not granted; but, as regards the afiair 
of Marsh, the London Company of Merchants were allowed to limit 
their payment to only a portion of his debts. In general, during th<‘ 
reign of the Czar Theodore, the English merchants were only able— 
and this, thanks to Boris Godunov—to retain their former privileges. 
The accession of this celebrated man caused in England a regular 
jubilee. Elizabeth wrote to him: ‘ We rejoice that our well-wisher, 
chosen by the whole people, has become a great Czar in such a 
famous kingdom.* The ambassador of the new Czar, Mikulin, was 
treated with the most splendid reception in London in 1600. He 
was invited to the Queen’s table, at which, he writes, the following 
incident occurred: 

/Vnd when all had left, the Queen arose from behind tJie table and commenced 
to wash her hands; and, having washed her hands, desired a silver dish contaiumg 
water to bo brought to Qivgory (Mikulin), but fJregory did not comply with the 
Queen’s request, and did not wash his hands, and said, ' Our great ruler, his 
Majesty the Czar, calls Queen Elizabeth Lis beloved sister, and for me, his bond- 
servant, to wash my hands in her presence is not seemly.’ 

‘And*th^ Queen,* aa is further stated in the State corre^»pondencp, 

‘ commenced to be merry,’ and * she praised Gregory that he re.spected 
h(w and had i^ot washed his hands in her presence.’ But whilst 
showing great rei^ect to the Queen, this same Mikuliii refused to visit 
the ‘ Ldid Keeper,’ affirming that ‘ to us (the Boyars at the Court of 
his Majesty the Czar) there is no necessity to luiy vi^its to anyone . 
but to the Queen’s Court we are always ready to go.’ 

It appears that, by way of keeping up his dignity, the Russian 
ambassador would only agree to conduct negotiations not otherwise than 
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‘ \5ith the Queen or ffrown Court.’ The Muscovite ambassador also 
refused to dine at the Lord Mayor’s on learning that this City 
magnate would sit higher than him at the table. 

After the death of ‘ Good Queen Bess ’ diploinatie relations 
between Russia and England continued without much interruption up 
to the middle of the seventeenth century. The successor to the 
English throne had a slirewd eye for business, and was not slow to 
perceive the advantages to be derived from the continuation of those 
relations. He lost no time in despatching a new ambassador to the 
Court of Muscovy, under instructions to say, ‘ Having inherited the 
throne of Ms aunt, he also wished to inherit the Czar’s friendship.’ 
No political alliance of a close character was, however, possible between 
the two Courts, for various reasons. First, each Government was trying 
to get out of the other benefits out of all proportion to those which it 
proposed to give in return; secondly, ridiculous quarrels frequently 
occurred on matters of diplomatic etiquette; and, thirdly, while 
England was anxious only to safeguard tlie interests of her merchants 
and to extend her Russian trade, Russia was concerned to effect an 
alliance of a purely political character. The disputes on points of 
etiquette more than once bronglit abotrt a rupture of diplomatic 
relations. The Russian ambassadors seem not to have erred on the 
side of over-exaggerating their own importance or tliat of their 
country. In the reign of Elizabeth they wer^, indeed, audacious 
enough to decline to acknowledge the English Queen as the equal of 
their sovereign. ‘ The ruler of England,’ said they, ‘ should do 
obeisance to the Czar, whereas the latter may demand from her.’ 
How Queen Elizabeth received tMs preposterous claim does not appear, 
but probably, like the woman of sense she was, she Md her displeasure 
in order not to prejudice the interests of the English merchants in 
Russia. On the death of Boris in 1598, a period of disorder ensued. 
Feodore, Boris’s son, was murdered, and the reins of government were 
assumed by the Pretender Dimitri, who, however, in his turn was 
murdered and succeeded by Basil Shuiski. The last-named shared 
a similar fate to his predecessors, being captured, deposed, and suc¬ 
ceeded by Ladislaus (son of Sigismund III. of Poland), who, however, 
was driven away by the Boyars in 1611. 

But the idea of Ivan that England was a possible -ally against 
Sweden a^ Poland had taken firm root at the Muscovite Court. 
Michael Feodorovitch, the next Czar, in nowise disoouxaged by the 
rebuffs wliich his predecessors had received in endeavbtU^ugjto make 
this idea a reality, sent an ambassador to Londou'^ln«1^13 with 
instructions to bring about the much-desired alliance. 

King James, however, imitating the caution of his pr^ecessor, 
answered evasively. ‘ I intend,’ he told Zuzen, the repfeSentative of 
the Russian Court, ‘ to maintain with the Czar a friendship even 
greater than that with former kings.' But in saying this he had not 
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the remotest i&tention of seriotisly involving Er^land in the disputes 
between EttSsia and her then formidable neighbours. The English 
ambassador at the Mufeco^^i^-Court, Joh^^ Merrick, was, however, 
permitted to take upon hini&elf tho* o^ce of mediator between 
Kussia and Sweden in the negotiation's Which' were .then being con¬ 
ducted between the two countries. This business extended* over a 
couple.of yearn} and.eventually, in I617j Merrick mani^ed to bring 
about, at'tlii^ yiliage of Stolbova, theltatification of a treaty of peace 
with Sweden,-'Under which the latter State received Ingemanland, 
Karelia, I^exholm,&c.,® and an indemnity of R. 200,000; The Russians, 
on their I»rt, received back, by the terms of this treaty, the kingdom 
of Novgpif^;and other territories which the Swedes had conquered. 

Rupiah historians point to the- mediation of Merrick as the 
solitary instance in these early times of a political service rendered by 
England to Russia, But even so, it was a service of no ^slight 
importance,-which the Czar Michael did not fail to recognise, and 
which Russians of the present day should not forget. Russia was in 
sore straits at the time, and indeed stood in danger of political 
extinction. The attacks of her enemies, the revolts of 1605 and 
1609, and the great famine in the reign of Boris Godunov—^which in 
Moscow alone destroyed upwards of 100,000 lives—^had reduced the 
country to a state of great enfeeblement. Merrick’s intervention 
probably averted a, catastrophe. He obtained terms for Russia 
which, all things considered, were more favourable to that country 
than could have been expected. The Czar Michael, therefore, only 
showed proper gratitude in presenting Merrick with a gold chain, his 
portrait, and a number of valuable articles. It is probable, however, 
that in thus showing a generous appreciation of Merrick’s ser^dces he 
also had an eye to further favours which he hoped to receive. At 
any rate, shortly afterwards he placed before our representative at his 
Court a; treaty of alliance between Russia and England. To this 
document Merrick refused, of course, to attach his signature. Nothing 
daunted, however, the Czar sent to England the same year the am¬ 
bassadors Volinsky and PosdyeflF, with orders to form an alliance. 
These gentlemen did not, however, meet with any greater success 
than their predecessors. 

The unwillingness of our Government to pledge itself to take the 
field bgainst ^Weden and Poland evidently gave great offence to the 
Russinn (Jeverntnent, and it is hard^ a matter for surprise that they 
took an ojjportunity of ventij^ their displeasure on the English 
merchants in'Rt&sia, whom they forbade to travel* through Russia to 
the countries’of the East. 

But'until the reign'of the;Cznr Alexis Michaelovitch the English, 
in Russia had not touch to complain of. They enjoyed privileges, 

• ingemanland, part of the present province of St. Petersburg; Karelia and 
Rexholm, eastern portions of Finland. 
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indeed, wbich made l^he Muscovite traders envious. The change in 
their fortunes was brought about partly by the internal condition of 
England, and partly by the agitation of the native merchants. It 
was in lG4o, in the tMck of the dispute between Charles and his 
refractory Parliament, that the Czar’s first ambassador (Dokhturov) 
reached London, to find that he would have to deal, not with the 
King of England, but with the Parliament, which ha4 assumed the 
direction of England’s foreign policy. Indeed, Dokhturov did not see 
Charles at all; and it was only on the 13th of June of the follow- 
ing year that he was formally recognised and received by Parliament. 
Then some amends were made for the inhospitable treatment 
which he had received. On the day mentioned he was received 
by Parliament with great ceremony, first by the House of Lords 
and then by the House of Commons. On his entry into the Upper 
House, it appears from the Russian records, all the peere rose from 
their sfeats and listened to his speech with their heads uncovered, and, 
after Lord Manchester bad replied, he was invited to sit down in a 
chair covered with red atlas and adorned with gold and silver stonc's. 
Thereupon all the peers sat down. After having remained seated 
awhile, they all again rose, and Lord Manchester, handing a despatch 
to the Ambassador, Sl)oke as follows: ‘ When you are again with 
the great Czar, inform him that we, the King’s noblemen, do obeis¬ 
ance' to tliat great ruler, and beg and pray that God will grant him 
many years of health.’ A similar ceremony took place in the House 
of Commons. 

Twelve da vs later, Dokhturov quitted London, and it is unnecessary 
to add that tJie mes.sage he took away with him did not satisfy his 
royal master. Ah'xis wanted something more tlian politeness, and 
hi' did not relish the fact that the reply had come not from the King 
but from the Parliament. To show his displeasure, he sent the un- 
foiiunati' Charles a present of 30,000 (quarters of grain to as.sist in 
pio\isioning his troops in their fight with the army of Cromwell. 
He also ga\ <* ear to the petition of the Moscow merchants that he 
should withdraw the privileges which the English merchants in 
Russia had hitherto enjoyed. ‘ These foreigners,’ said the native 
merchants, * are stopping our trade with Archangel, and they are 
starving out the whole kingdom of Muscovy by buying' up in 
Moscow and in other towns meat and every kind of ptovision* and 
bread, which they export to their own country.’ They also com¬ 
plained that the English, not content with competing with them in 
Russia, prevented them from opening out a direct trade wii^ Eng¬ 
land. A Russian merchant named Yaroslav had managed*^to reach 
Holland with a quantity of sables, but had to return with his goods 
Unsold, owing to a ‘ ring ’ which had been formed against him. 

In 1646 the JMuscovite Government levied a double tar on aU 
foreign goods, English included, and three years later, five months- 
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after the tragic scene at Whitehall, the long-ejpected blow fell with 
full force on those of our unlucky countrymen who had settled in 
Muscovy. On the 1st of June, 1649, an Imperial ukaz was promul¬ 
gated, by which the English in Muscovy were ordered ‘ to cross the 
seas with all their belongings,’ and to trade only with Archangel. 
They were to visit neither Moscow nor any other Eussian town, for 
the ‘ Great Czar had got to know that the English had wrought on 
all the earth a great evil deed. They had»done to death their king, 
Carlos. For such a deed they should not have a chance of getting 
into the kingdom of Muscovy.’ 

By way of still further showing his sympathy with the cause of 
suffering royalty, the Czar sent to the son of the executed king sables 
to the value of E. 15,000, and grain worth E. 5,000. In return, Charles 
the Second promised, through his ambassador, Count Culpepper, ' to 
eternally requite with all love this service.’ The Czar’s treasury in 
those days cannot have been well filled, and his present of sables and 
grain was therefore no mean one. 

Diplomatic relations between the two countries now ceased until 
the close of the year 1654, when Predaks arrived at Moscow t-o repre¬ 
sent Cromwell, and was astonished to find that the Czar did not rise 
from his seat when he mentioned the dread name of his master. He 
protested at the want of respect which the Czar thereby showed, and 
was informed in reply that ‘ in a foreign State it is not becoming to 
speak of rank, and in the kingdom of Muscovy everything that is 
done is according to custom.’ Cromwell’s wishes, as represented by 
his ambassador, was that the English merchants should receive again 
their former privileges, but they were not complied with. The letter 
written by the Czar in reply was, however, couched in polite terms, 
greeting ‘ Oliver as the Euler of the English, Scottish, and Irish 
States and territories,’ and referring to him as ‘ Votre Honnete.’ 

The restoration of the English Monarchy was, as may be imagined, 
very welcome news to the Czar, and in 1662 a grand Eussian embassy 
was sent to London, and was received with great honour by Charles 
the Second, The Merry Monarch repeatedly expressed his thanks 
for the Czar’s kindness, declaring that ‘ during the uncleanly sedition 
no ruler had shown him so much kindness as the Eussian.’ He also 
retufhed the money the Czar had lent him, but, add the Eussian 
historians, ‘ the interest he did not pay to his beloved brother.’ The 
English merchants are said to have promised to pay the interest, but 
somehow they fmled to carfy out their promise. The consequence 
was that the! Muscovite Government refused to renew the privileges 
they used to enjoy, although the English ambassador. Count (Earl?) 
Carlisle, offered his services as mediator in the negotiations between 
Eussia and Sweden. < Exasperated by the outcome of the EarPs 
embassy, the English people gave no reception to the Muscovite 
ambassador Dashkov, who arrived in England in 1664. They did 
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not even provide himfwitli carriages, provisions, or lodgings. After 
this, we are not surprised to find that the English Grovemment met 
with no success in the efforts they repeatedly made to obtain the 
withdrawal of the ukaz of 1649. Indeed, commercial relations with 
Kussia were not resumed until the days of Peter the Great, who, 
anxious to learn shipbuildmg and other arts, made several concessions 
to the English. 

Professor Martens deals also with the diplomatic relations between 
the two countries from the time of Peter the Great to that of Alex¬ 
ander the First, but this period is outside the scope of the present 
article. 

No doubt in many particulars the facts alluded to in the foregoing 
pages would wear a different complexion if examined by the light of 
our own records. These differences, however, I must leave others to 
point out. I have been concerned only to show how the,matter is 
regarded by Eussians, and to refer mainly to those details to which 
Kussian reviewers have called attention. 

W. BABIfES Steveni. 
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often receive rude shocks in this closing quarter of the nineteenth 
century. And the worst of the matter is, that if, as in years gone by, 
we disregard any gi^n shock under the impression that it will pass off 
unnoticed amidst the sensible judgment of all our countrymen, we find 
occasionally that, for some inscrutable reason, the blow struck has the 
approbation of many people, and a false sentiment is created which 
in these days of change may be the precursor, and in part the cause, 
of much evil. 

During the agitation that preceded and accompanied the last 
election, two representatives of the chief forces in \illage life, with 
whom beneficence has been hitherto associated, have been branded 
with tyranny by some of the workers on what is supposed to have been 
the victorious side. Now it has been generally held to be a matter 
of fact too notorious to be gainsaid, that in villages where both the 
squire and the parson exist scarcely any cottage, if any at all, is to be 
found, into which fruits of benevolence from both of them have not 
penetrated, more or less, according as there has been need. And in 
instances where there has been only the parson and not the squire, the 
same care has been taken to relieve distress and supply useful help, 
even if means at conjfmand have not been plentiful. 

^That agricultural labourers and their wi\es would generally 
aclmowledge this kindness, and with gratitude too, there can be no 
doubt, I am sure of it from my own experience, even where by their 
votes they might seem to have set their stamp upon the charge 
brought by agitators. But, as it may be pleaded that such benevolence 
may be compatible with tyranny, I will assume that for twenty-three 
years, during .which I was first vicar for eleven of the number, and 
then rector for the remainder, I was a double-dyed ‘ village tyrant.’ I 
should have greatly preferred to tell my story under the imputed 
title, but the invariable rule of the Editor forces me against my 
wish to declare myself; and, indeed, the principle of always being 
ready to avow whatever has been written or said by oneself requires 
obedience to such a demand if it be made. Nevertheless, I belieVe 
mine to be a typical case. I am sure that my ‘ tyranny ’ has been 
surpassed in all better points, if such there be, by many of the hard 
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working and truly ch/iritable of tLe village clergy, and by several 
also amongst those who have worked in towns, though the worse 
features may have been peculiarly my own. Judgment may not, and 
certainly will not, go by default, but there may^be a lingering pre¬ 
judice which on all accounts ought to be dispelled. I will recount, 
then, the chief items of my experience, and othei^ people may pass 
their opinions aS to the nature of my tyrannical proceedings. ' Fortu¬ 
nately for me the title of tyrant hadi originally no niorar meanings and 
might be borne by any head or ruler without aijy imputation of 
haughtiness, or arrogance, or imperiousness, or usurpation of alien 
rights.^ But the question will be determined by my readers upon 
the hard verdict of facts, and beyond pointing out possibilities of 
interpretation, I will plead nothing more to those with whom it 
rests to assess the amount of my iniquity. 

After many years passed in Holy Orders, at a time when the roads 
to promotion without private intere.st were much fewer than they are at 
present, I found myself the grateful holder of a vicarage in a retired 
part of Warwickshire. True, that the gross income of it ivas only 
150Z., besides the house and twelve acres of land lying around it, and 
that I could command ten times that amount as a private tutor. 
But my heart had always been in parish work, and this was in a part of 
England of which I could say, with Horace, 

Ille terrarum mibi prater omnes 
Angiilus ridet. 

No other land has charms for me 
Like that sweet nook. 

I desired no other lot on earth than to live and die amongst the 
inhabitants of the village, whose friendship I sought, whose interests 
I desired to serve, both spiritually and temporally. 

After carrying out some additions and improvements in tl^e little 
vicarage, and spending thereupon more than my net receipts during 
the whole of my tenure, the want of school buildings required atten¬ 
tion. The school, which hM for some years been, wholly maintained 
by the previous vicar with the help of only one subscription from the 
chief landowners, was in so unsatisfactory a state that it was with 
no regret ujwn public grounds that, with the concurrence „of the 
leading people in the parish, whose advice I always sought^;! soon 
dismissed the schoolmistress, and engaged another, and found rbom 
for her in the vicarage. The school had hitherto been Ikept in a 
cottage belonging to the schoolmistress. A bainV^ Mowlgnt by 
one of the landowners in the parish, and was :^ited for the 

' The Greek word ripewms^Kolpavos means simply a lord or hfad. It'was borne by 
men who in most of the Greek States were at a certain period' either iKilled by the 
bsmocracy, or were carried on by force of character, to take theihelm of government; 
and who, either in themselves or in their successors, whether ^om the exigencies of 
their position or the imperiousness of their sway, became unpopular, and accordingly 
bequeathed to later ages a useful name of b.ad import. 
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purpose. No change was made in the maintenance; for two years it 
fell, as before, mainly upon the vicar. 

But this could be only a temporary arrangement. The patrons 
had told me upon my appointment that a schoolroom and school- 
house were the great need of the village, and that I should be well 
supported in taking steps .to provide such. I therefore called a meet¬ 
ing of the parishioners, and after sonie opposition it was unanimously 
determined that all of them should do what they could, and a com¬ 
mittee was app^ted to manage the business. My predecessor, had 
always carri^ ti^ concurrence of the parish with him, and I found* 
that it was generally inclined to support what was reasonable, and no 
one could desire more. The committee and myself got on excellently 
together, and only on one occasion was there any,difference; and 
then, after failing in an attempt to compromise the difficulty, I was 
supported by all the members but one when it was necessary to put 
the question to the vote. All in the parish did something. The 
chief landowners contributed largely, the farmers supplied most of 
the haulage; the Government and the National Society shook 
hands over the ,?matter, if not for the very first time, yet nearly for 
the first; friends of the vicar gave their aid; and the ‘village 
tyrant,’ there being no resident squire, contributed more than his 
share at the beginning, and made up the deficit at the end when 
all the fountains of help had run dry. An opposition school had been 
closed before the school was opened, and to all appearance the parish 
did not groan under a tyranny in which all the good was on their side. 

It had been my object to set on foot a reading-room in the class¬ 
room of the school, and search was made through the parish for 
members. This was what is called an ‘ open ’ parish, and most of 
the population consisted of the descendants of squatters, and was 
very backward in education. Upon inquiring, it was found that we 
could hardly reckon upon more than one member for certain, and to 
my disappointment that scheme had to be relegated to the future. 

The question of allotments now cropped out. A field which was 
part of the glebe hiad been cut up into allotments some thirty years 
before by a former vicar, but the allotments had got into disorder. 
Some people in 'the parish had more than their s^are, and others had 
none ht all. In part of the field, some of the allotments could only 
be reached by passing, whether on foot or with wheels, over the land, 
and perlmj^ over the crops, of other holders. Accordingly a re- 
arrangemetit to part was required, and it was accomph'shed with the 
best advic^ and help that could be obtained in the parish. So con¬ 
fidence iras secured, and all opposition fell before the obvious reason¬ 
ableness 6f the proceeding. 

Shortly after this the further question of small holdings wfts 
worked out under a 8f>^ial conjuncture of circumstances. 

One of the fields in the glebe had been let for several years to the 
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tenant of some neigli^ouring land, with whose farm it worked in well 
for many reasons. But the occupation changed hands, and the new 
tenant, who stayed only two years, gave it up at the end of the first, 
six months’ notice being then sufficient. An offer was made to me 
from se\eral of the small tradesmen and labourers, and wp went 
together to the field to make such a division of it as would |atisfy all 
parties. There was much good feeling, and we were all in higb hopes 
respecting the success of the experiment. The field was divided into 
portions ranging from one to four acres apiece, ffixe rent was fixed 
. at SOs. an acre for ^ the first two years, which made a total for the 
thirteen acres amounting to 10s. less than the former rent, besides 
that rates and taxes and some other expenses were to fall upon the 
vicar. After two years, the rent was to be raised to 40s., the rate at 
which the next field was let, after some draining was effected- It 
should* be added that the draining was accomplished, l;}ut t^e rent 
was never raised. , 

The people were delighted. It was at the time that land-hunger 
set in. Inducements were offered on placards put up in the village 
for emigrants to go to New Zealand or elsewhere up6n grants of land 
at a low rate. Here they thought that they had the land without 
going to the other side of the globe. The field had been called 
* Parson’s WooUand,’ or woodland j they changed the name in their 
common talk to ‘ New Zealand,’ 

At the same time another experiment was made in an independent 
quarter. An old farmer, who was getting past work, divided his farm 
of eighty acres into larger holdings, varying from six acres to thirty. 
They were taken eagerly, and stiU greater hopes were kindled. 

Alas! Alas! 

Sweet hope—kind cheat, fair fallacy—by thee 

We are not where or what We be; 

But what and where we would be. 

Success never crowned the flattering tale. True, the seasons 
were unusually bad, and agricultural depression had begun, and Was 
severer upon heavy soil than on lighter land. !But that would not 
account for the universal loss. Every one of the pccupicrs of the 
larger holdings was ruined. The case of one was sad ^beyond all. 
He was getting on in life, but one would have thoughi^4iaC he had 
many years of health and strength before him. He six acres of 
land, which was then said by some people to be enough ^^^bourer’a 
support, and he had only himself and his wife to Wp//*J^ew years 
after, when the east winds were upon us, I went to See the couple, 
and his wife told me what a severe winter they had passed, being 
worn out with hard work ou the land, and privation at home, Of 
course a clergyman’s reply was, ‘ Why did yod not let me know ? ’ 
It was then too late; a week afterwards, the poor man was taken ill 
with an affection of the lungs, and died after a short illness. 
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The failure upon the glebe ffeld came more slowly. At first, the 
small holdings only spoilt two or three labourefs, who were beguiled 
into the foolish notion that wages are secondary things; and others 
were more or less straitened in their means. The land became by 
degrees W^rse and worse cared for | and in my last spring half of it 
had fallen't^ck ihtp my hands. I gave notice to the two remaining 
holders/to lajf ih grass j httt they begged 

so hard ^ be spared that I let them stay, and, indeed, lent one, of 
them sobn'hfteirwards W pounds, which he has never been able to 
repay, ’'^ey haffe long since, as I am told, retired firotn a hopeless 
contest Tinder modem conditions with nature. 

One of my tyrannical proceedings was an endeavour to form a 
Church Goiincil to consider with me the conduct of the Church 
Services? 'I hoped that the members, and others through them, 
would thns be led to understand better the why and the wherefore, 
and woiild grow into more intelligent and more earnest Churchmen; 
and would help to bring to church and to a higher life those 
whom' I could not myself reach and influence. The plan of represen¬ 
tation was drawn up and sent to the Bishop, and except in one un¬ 
important particular met with his lordship’s full concurrence and 
sanction. But when I braited it in the parish, I found that the in¬ 
habitants had much rather leave everything in the vicar’s hands, 
and I had no reason to think that they were brought to this conclusion 
by the suspicion that they would lose by acceptance the Englishman’s 
privilege of grumbling. 

But I did try the plan of representation in the formation of a 
society with its committee for the support of missions, home and 
foreign. An electionwas made at a meeting when the travelling 
secretary was present, and aroused his great interest. The committee 
continued in operation for some years; but the inaction of the 
secretary to the committee, whose work I was obliged to do myself, 
the jealousies between members of different rank, the debates in which 
the object with son:?.e appeared to be how not to do what was wanted, 
convinced ihe .that* the parish was not yet ripe for the scheme, and I 
' buried my own child in private, and then effected by myself just as 
much as hid Been accomplished previously by joint efforts. I never 
hwd that anyone put on mourning or visited the grave. 

It his biteW'said that, as there was in the parish no resident 
squireij 'theyi^ was sole tyrant. This privilege was maintained in 
fuU operatiph by constant outlay upon the church and its services, the 
school,’imd,jkhb'”^6r. The so-called ‘ restoration ’ of the church, which 
had been mainly effected under iny predecessor, was completed in 
my time; arid when I resigned the living I found that I bad spent 
aldut four yeaii’'income out of-the eleven upon the church and 
school. ' " ! ,'] 

Private reasons caused me to relinquish my charge, to the surprise 
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and strongly-expressed regret of the parishioners. Kind acknowledg- 
naents were made, which I prized most highly. There seemed to be 
no reason to doubt the reality of the feeling of sorrow at the loss; 
but no heart could have been so heavy as my own when I went away. 

My next parish was a rectory, and when I accepted the unexpected 
offer of it the emoluments were about |hr€e times as great as those 
of the living which I vacated. But that was in the spring of 1879, 
and in consequence of that disastrous summer an important lessening 
in the rent of the farm was imperatively demanded by the tenant at 
the succeeding Michaelmas, and could not be refused. 

Unlike the last, this was a ‘ close ’ parish. Except the glebe of 
between 300 and 400 acres, all belonged to the squire. In education 
and in Church matters it was a backward parish, but in general 
civilisation it was far beyond my previous charge. Nearly,two years 
had elapsed since the death of the last resident rector, and in that 
time several changes had been made; during the long illness of the 
old rector the parish had become disorganised, and it was longer than 
usual before I could get the reins fairly into my hands, though I was 
by no means minded to grasp them tight, or to wield them without 
the consent and agreement of all parties. 

In my former cure I continued the services of the Church for 
some time mainly as they had been conducted, gratifying people by 
preaching in the gown and by other concessions, and introducing the 
necessary changes when I found that they would not be misinterpreted, 
and that the congregation had acquired confidence in my discretion. 
In my new parish I adopted at first the arrangements which had 
been recently introduced, even where they were repugnant to my 
judgment or taste. Some in the congregation were very hot about 
little things. Though an ecclesiastical musician and experienced in 
the management of choirs, I refirained from interfering with the 
performance of the music, notwithstanding that it was often ,a 
trial to me. I was determined that, if there were any tyranny, it 
should not be found at the rectory. 

The church, though a very interesting building imd in substantial 
repair, needed much care and outlay ih the interior. To my great 
disappointment, I could discover no way of embellishing it thoroughly 
whilst I was rector, except by a laborious collection of ; fubscriptions, 
which my other engagements would never permit me,|p execute, and 
which I have therefore bequeathed as a legacy to a .y^^ger and 
less busy rector. A temporary improvement was ^nw^f^n after 
I went there, and, in course of time, met with be^rtp-asej^^moe. 

In the next year, I made an attempt to start a.xe^ing-room as a 
permanent institution of the village. A meeting was called in’ the 
schoolroom, and in due time we got under wa|f.: A cottage was 
granted us by the squire, and money to purchase furniture was con¬ 
tributed by the tenant of the manor, myself, and the rest of the 
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parishioners in three equal quantities. A comjaittee was appointed, 
with the= rector as president, and it was generally determined to 
make the institution selfracting, even if it were not, as we could not 
Cixpect iit to ber,8el^up:porting.' Itthecame, on the whole, very 
popular- during ithe remainder of the. winter. We took in a fair 
number of. nei^^apers, for wMch I sent: every day to. the neighbouring 
town r^fc%iay\!<)wdj S3id oth^-neW^pei:8 and periodicals were given 
by somef^^aii^after they were read at home. . We provided various 
games, auid ihe squire in residence, whose popularity was unbounded, 
and myself went occasionally in the evening to encdprage and help 
enjoyment and profit as far as we could. . ■ 

But, rumblings were heard, even in early days. And in the 
summqr»,to Juy intense disappointment, I found that it would be 
best. for>fbe peace of the village for me to retire under an unprovoked 
attack'. roade npon me, and so I did, in the hope that, even if the 
reading.»r^in jsrere not managed in the best way possible, it could 
nevertheless ;not; tail to be of great advantage to the parishioners. 
It was td- ba anticipated, as I thought, that, under the control and 
with the support of those who took charge of it, it would be main¬ 
tained in usefulness, and would not be allowed to drop. But after 
the lapse of three or four years these hopes and ex^etations were 
finally dashed to the ground. The room was closed, and few x*eople 
regretted the loss. 

Pari of my scheme in starting a reading-room was the foundation 
of a village-Ubrary. Accordingly, when excluded from the one, I 
tmmed my efforts to the other, ' We ^on numbered several hundred 
volumes. They were taken home by the readers, and when the 
reading-room was re-opened, it was most gratifying to find how 
many <nf the young men, besides grown-up men and women, and 
childbreh, hs^ iihproved themselves by constant reading. This was 
especially the case whilst thf reading-room'was closed. 

It was, not till several years after that it became possible to re¬ 
open a room^ for the purpose. Experience had proved that the 
system of popular'ifi^esentation and general management did not 
exclude arbifraxy^ action. Therefore, though my general preference 
would still have befeh given to the system first adopted, it was best, 
und er-the peculioT circumstances of the parish, to keep both the 
contsol and;:eisi^euse in my own hands. If I were out of pocket, 
since tte.ai^l^^ptions hardly paid for the rent of the cottage, yet I 
could sciCjoi^l^^y aU round, and could take care that no real griev¬ 
ance sho^^/eiist.hiA Committee ws« appointed from the subscribers, 
and I wail'gdicle^v i)y them in .aU“ details, and learnt through them 
whateveir was wanted from time toi time- Accordingly, in its second 

• 

.stage, the riding-ream jproved,a great success, • 

, There were no: allotments in the parish when I came there, and 
natufally my attition was turned to this subject in my first year of 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 202 3 S 
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resilience. The action of a neiglihoiumg rector was (described to me, 
who— an old schoollellow and college friend of mine-—bad ploughed 
up .1 \.iluible piece of pasture-land dose to bis villa‘ge^ and bad let i< 
in allotments. Something,*indeed, must be said for the state of 
things then prevailmg in the parish. Yt&ty bad a nice 

garden, and on aU the ferms but one^otato g^Otipd tuns® allowed to 
the labourers on the farm, whilst i|r the extra 

shilhng a week was given instead. There wae ft field |he glebe, 
close to the village, which was admirably smte^ for the pWpose, I 
went to my tenant, but received the answer that the field w$S the 
best in the form, and that on no account would conae^al’ h® gii*'en foi 
the purpose. ITiis was at a time when land was going doi^ last in 
value, and for special reasons I dared not demand, as ^ desiy^ to do, 
that my wishes should be earned out.^ » ^ 5 ^^ m 

Foiled in this direction, I approached the agent but 

to no apparent advantage. However, a few yeais a fioW at 

some distance from the vill^e was divided into suiall j^hldingS tod 
allotments, which proved to be so highly Valued that beboofinward 
cricket almost vanished from the village. Before th^ had bad a 
good elevw; now evenings were spent in the field.. It ‘should he 
added that, except in favourable cases, such as those of small tradeo- 
men, where the culture of the land worked in with ntHer occupations, 
and where the use of a horse was easily afforded, the holdings 
did not answer expectations, ^ * 

Some years later the passing of the Allotulebt Act, brought me 
what I wanted, A general movement in favour pf those iaost useful 
appendages to agricultural hfe set in, and my tenantnow rpady 
to yield. An offer was made on behalf of the laWnyers to take the 
land at 25s. an acre, and I gladly acceded to thp tod tilled a 

meeting in the schoolroom. Theie I told them thafe,^!::^ niy^O|>inion, 
foimed after some experience, a quarter of an jptoch as a 

man in work could till satisfactorily. He mustdm’sfnptoj&stiongth 
too much if he had more and did his land well j and would bo teEbpted 
to scamp his daily work, whether from‘getting and antici¬ 

pating his resources of strength, or by reserying WiheVg^Oo|)r long 
and late evening toil * whereas wages are the hnd 

hib well-being as a workman must reside in the hls per¬ 

formance of his work. ‘ Therefore,’ 1 said, ‘ as welf^^^lo (gonjftOte 
with the small holdings of the squire, J shall 
allotments of a qimrter of an acre each. If 
(an take more than one,—as, for example, 

to help him, or even otherwise,—-he may haveOpe iSXfbl- 
ment. I don’t wish to stint him. But my ad||eh Sake 

« ^ w 'f > / 

* Soon afterIhis the Bishop of thediocp^e seatarolS^^j^tO tbefi-oiiaeoanal 
Chapter about allotmentB, when It apjMjarcd that Iftl^pcty^othef fiailsh m 

1 he deanery, though some were inconvomentlj* sitQS^. 
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is, that you should each have ouly one, and shoi|ld do it well, both as 
regards manure and tilling.’ The immediate reply was, * We quite 
agree with you, sir | no man can do his work well, and get real good 
for a continnanee of qut^of tnore than a quarter of an acre.’ 

Onp taan thot%ht dfcheywise, as ho th^ neast day; and I 

reiterat^thMs J did nbt wish io thrust my dpinionSs l^own the throat 
of anybdd^fW^ not atiht anyon# H jfeai* or two after 

the saw# Whed to Iget a s^uatdon as &rm htfiliff, s^d the people 
of the vi^^e 'said that they honied for Hii sa|to ^“whoever was 
thinking engaging him wOuJd not loot at his land} fincn in that 
case hiS'dlnmoe of the place ^nld not be worth much^ Ifnfortunately 
for hiAi86if'’he was not successful. » ^ 

TheaPotht^nts answered admirably, Sonie of the lahttoers indeed 
thought at'on© time that the rent was too high. It all at first went 
to my tej^n'ff but I t<dd them that it would not he fonnd excessive 
if they^^con^da^ (1) that the land was some of the very best in the 
parish, iftfas accommodation land—a new light to many of 

them, (3)i^at it had the ineonyenience to the landlord of being let 
in smafi ^heynents, (4) that rates and taxes were included, (5) also 
hedges, (6) send roads, (7) and other fences which might have to be’ 
made, (8) and later op,, thotljgh at a distance,,a sm^l barn for thresh¬ 
ing. One man, who was a ladder on the opposite side of politics to 
me, told the representatives of his candidate, at a bye-election, that 
his allotment,»according to a detailed calculation, had paid him 
largely, and that he did not find the rent^ excessive. The boon was 
in sooth a Very great one, and Reduced continual comfort, especially 
in hard tduterii. , 

And some \Huter8 brought considerable hardship in my later 
years. ’ 5h:e resources of the parish were small. Some of the farms 


were ocou|ded by tradesmen who lived m the neighbouring town. 
One y^ %nlarg©d th© rectory garden, levelling the surface apd 
making grawyalhs, and so ©mi>Ioyed several men at d critical time, 
fn the next winter I<earried on improvements in the drainage and 
footpaths of the vlBagO street. To one living in the country, and 
observing thiit ^thdnt any sort of doubt the gradual depopulation of 
villages is ^traitmied means in consequence of diminished 

returns fe^om l^iltural produce, it seepaed passing strange that the 
mind^wbf Ota i^tors are taken up with parliamentary and political 


jangleilw tiOn, and revolntionarj^hotheration, v hilst the chief 

indttS^^ rntry is sinking into unprofitableness amidst 

TharisaiS ly„^.r-T»hbe and helpless pqBoy* 

Whflst'iifM tWdandjI must n^t fail to record one very gratifying 
fact, Tbo*‘glbBe farm‘Came baok^^ihto my hands, and I had the^ 
pleasure of letimg acr^ of it bo a labourer nho, with his family, * 
had saved enough tnohey io^stify his taking it. He had some hard 
work to do in getting the farm into order; but he surmounted well 


3 s2 
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the early difficulties^ and I hear that he is prosperous and has good 
expectations. Even the stolid heart of a ‘village tyrant’ of the 
clerical sort is moved, when well-earned advancement is granted to a 
pari'^hioner of any rank in the social scale. 

Elections brought their disturbance and inspired false hopes. 
Some of the labourers, even if they never expected ^ oq^, thought 
that, if they carried their candidate, he would takf a house mear them 
and spend a great deal of money amongst them, and get them as 
much land as they liked for nothing. Each succeeding election 
found fewer dupes like these, though illusions were still h^d out by 
agitators on one side. I felt it my duty^to inculcate fairness, though 
it appeared to me to be unmanly not to let it be known that my 
principles were Conservative. At one election there was certainly 
an exercise of tyranny on the opposite side. At another, when I had 
occasion upon a matter of business to visit the comudttee'room of 
the opposing candidate, where I received all couitesy, I was told that 
my fairness was known to all the country round. At one time objec¬ 
tion was taken to the extension of the franchise, neces^ry though it 
had become, and the argument was employed that sojne of the 
labourers at that time did ndt know the difference between a Con- 
servative and a Liberal. Seeing an old* man coming down the hill 
into the village, the objector asked him whether he could tell the 
difference. On his being unable to do so, the further question was 
j)ut, ‘ Kow which is our rector, Conservative or Liberal ? ’ The 
prompt reply was then giyeu, ‘ Oh ! he’s a liberal! ’ 

Ever since the days of Keble, a parish priest whQ loves his woik 
and follows his Master has always found delight in his association 
with the lambs of bis flock. On Fridays I used to catechise the 
Church children in church, after 8a;^ng the Litany j and it was 
always my practice, unleas some hindrance occurred, to visit the 
h( liool on other mornings, even when there was no reason why I 
should take a class. Besides the catechising, thctSe visits were always 
valued by both mistress and children. The first point was the 
register, and then came other little details Where the manager’s eye 
or his word is very useful, especially if they are grqunded upon that 
thorough knowledge of schools which it should be dne of the first 
cares of a young clergyman an4 of a fresh ineunqjbdut to aqquxre. 
The best way to a parent’s heart is often through lb® If a 

parish priest is loved by the children, he is sure l<?v^ by the 

parish. Many were the delightful returns which ey|]a*|do|i a-* village 
tyrant ’ as myself received in both cases. As’ i&oublesome 

work of keeping up a good attendance, I found a fittlp harmless fun 
very effectual. Pretending to bi^ve that cl|ildrdfi Ought always to 
be in school, I scolded them with mock seVe^ty^Vrhenever^^even on 
a Saturday, I met them in the street^ imd pursued them, with my 
slick or umbrella, dreadful as it is to confesa such tyranny, when l 
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found them coming out of school. The joke bf came utterly stale; 
but new children were rising up till the last, and we had many a 
game of play which helped, not a little, to grease the wheels of the 
heavy vehicle.^ 

Upon niy de^terttcre, so much kindness was generously shown me, 
which t ca^^dea^i^n uhnotieed, that the o^l^ inference that could be 
drawn wa#, thaJfe Hu recollection of tyranny, however abominable it 
may have been, lingered in the minds of my good parishioners. 

But it $8 ^igh time to bring these confessions to a close. Con¬ 
fessions in public—and those are all that we have to do with here— 
are dangerous* and are not altogether free from unfavourable associa¬ 
tions. The* sole value of those which I have just made consists in 
their being a true record of facts, and in their presenting a specimen 
of the careers of many parish priests,‘who have striven quietly to do 
good with Jdvingldndness to all, of whatever class, who have been 
under their spiritual charge. Many, indeed, there are who have gone 
far beyond anything that 1 have recounted. Kot because I have 
omitted the spritual part of my duties, as to which I stand or fall 
to my great Master, the present question being solely as to the more 
secular side. would be difficult, even in this more secular and out¬ 
ward province, to compile a record of all that parish priests' have 
accomplished in this century to improve the condition of their 
parishioners. Schools built through their zealnnd largely with their 
money; churches restored, or enlarged also and improved, or reared 
entirely; allotments let out ^ parish institutions set ou foot; help sent 
continually from tbeir private funds to the sick and needy; curates 
sometimes maintained when the incumbents Worked for nothing or 
paid for the privilege of working; unceasing labour, often amid-^t 
obloquyfthis, tooj before any of the recounted operations became 
the Stil^ecte of' the platform or the schemes of ambitious men, who 
have fbund'it easier to he lavish of the proceeds of taxes than generous 
of their own property;—and now in the face of such beneficial opera¬ 
tions, and however much the clergy may have evinced genUeneSS and 
tolerance, and Cbriatian and reasonable persuaslofi, they are branded 
as a rewaa^, by soma p^op^Sj receive only too much public en¬ 
couragement, i^'^Willage tyrants 1 ’ 

Bnt their wu^ will follow them; their true character is too 
well known. not in olden times alone that it could be said of a 
30 was 




. jV 'f «») ^ 

^ ^ Xnbi&daly prompt at every call; 

' . Jte watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all. 

I t 

The monuments of thwaeal’and’dcjV'otion and love of those to whom 
an unscruptilousness, wbich must return upon itself, has given such * 
a nickname, will remain ifbr -the honour of many, both clerical and 
lay, both squire and parson, to ages that shall have learnt to value 
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he noble and the good. I speak now, of coarse, solely of those 
ievoted and generous men—and many indeed there are and have 
3 een—who have put the present record to shame. And if, in these 
lays of depression, of lowered incomes and generally scanty means, 
^0 much of outttod charity cannot be exercised, yet It be found 

hat the parochial clergy, of Whom I am no longe| cto, as a 

3ody, compete with any that have gone before 
:heir duties, ministration to those who are in want, 
nderation for all their parishioners, and holiness of life. Just now. 


in some quarters, want of sound information leaves the field oj^en to 
:he charges of unprincipled or ignorant agitato who ongh|< to know 
better But intelligence is rising gradually and surely^ fuld in course 
jf time all will be valued at the tiue price. The tw%ti6fh century 
may be trusted to cast away a^ vast amount of rubiK^^^l^eh has 
been imported in the nineteenth.—-- ' ^ 

But I forget myself: I am at the bar of publnS^ Opinion as a 

\illage tyrant,’ hav^g been both U vicar and a rector. \ ^, 

i 


Mmu, 





xm come 
ibal^ly no 
l^icfeoria. 


i<J^ sti'ong;'reUef *:b^''v?h,i9li 


wiEvs,' 


j, it is', neces^j;^ to imagine 


■l%'ht''cif -her' own utter_ajfe#s’ and those 

j'^^Aii'' ■St' 'Iti itViiisi the (!ynkisih'”’i« rAVP.n.1prl 
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warm night in Junep The Princess was sleeping in her mother’s 
room, her custom from childhood, and had to be summoned out of 
her sleep. The messengers awaited her in the long, unlofty room, 
separated only by folding-doors from that which was inhabited by 
the Duchess of Kent and her daughter. The yoUtig gfrl* entered 
alone, in her nightdress, with some loose wrap throwtt‘’-h«^idly about 
her. The moment she was addressed as * Your Majesty^ sfre pilt out 
her hand, intimating that the Lords who addressed her to kiss 
it, and thereby do homage. Her schooling and her instincts were 
admirable from the first. Self-possession combined with perfect 
modesty came naturally to her. A few hours later; at eleven* 6*clock 
in the moraing, the child-Queen met her Council. In the corridor at 
Windsor there is a pictm-e which commemorates the event, Never, 
it has been said by an eye-witness, was anything Bke‘ the hrst im¬ 
pression she produced, or the chorus of praise and a^rdimHon which 
was raised about her manner and behaviour, certainly not without 
justice. Her extreme youth and inexperience, and the ignhranCe of 
the world concerning her—for she had lived in complete seoltigion— 
excited interest and curiosity. Asked whether she would enter the 
room accompanied by the Great Officers of State, she Said she would 
come in alone. Accordingly, when aU the Lords of the Privy Council 
were assembled, the folding-doors were thrownj»open, and the Queen 
entered, quite plainly dressed and in mourning, and took her seat for 
the first time, a young girl among a crowd of men, including all the 
most famous and powerful of her subjects. She bowed, and read her 
speech, handed to her by the Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne, in a 
clear and firm voice, and then took the oath for the security of the 
Church of Scotland. Immediately the Privy Councillors were sworn; 
the royal Dukes of Cumberland and Sussex first by themselves. It 
was observed that as these two old men, her uncles, knelt before her 
swearing allegiance, she blushed up to the ey^ aS if she felt the 
contrast between their civil and natural relations* Her manner 
was very graceful and engaging, and she kissed them both, and, 
rising from her chair, moved towards the^DukO of Sussex, who 
was too infirm to reach her. |ihe spoke to no one, nor could the 
smallest difference in her manner be detected, though carefully 
scrutinised to see whether she drew distinction |)elween Lord 
Melbourne and the Ministers on the one hand Duke of 

Wellington and Sir K. Peel on the other. hi 

doubt what to do, she looked to Lord Melbourne forjia^ruelitoh; but 
this rarely occurred. No wonder he was charmed nb-'wnnder that 
Sir B. Peel was amazed at her manner and behaviour, at her a{^parent 
deep sense of the situation, at her modesty an^ her ^nnuess. No 
Wonder that the Duke of Wdliugton was constra^Od to admit that if 
she had been his own daughter he could fiot' have desired to see her 
perform her part better. 
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It was not only by her appearance and manner that the Queen made 
her charm felt. She acted in difficult circumstances with every sort 
of good taste and good feeling, as well as good sense. To the Queen 
Dowager her behaviour was perfect. She wrote to her in the kindest 
terms, begj^ii^ her to oonsult only her health and convenience, and 
to remaih^ Windeor as long $s she pleased. This much any tender¬ 
hearted woman might have done; bht her thoughtfulness for the 
feelings of Otheirs already was apparent in the sln»Ue?t and least 
expected det^dls, When about to go down to visit the Queen Dowager 
at Windsor, to Iiord Melbourne’s great surprise she tcdd him that 
the flag OB, the Eouad Tower was flying half-niast high, and that as 
they Would jfrobably elevate it on her arrival, it would be better to 
send orders beforehand not to do so. He had never thought of the 
flag, no^ did he know anything about it. Attention to details, which 
some wotdd cousider trifles, but which difierentiate more than great 
actions the thoughtful from the thoughtless miud, has from her 
youth upwards been characteristic of the Queen. Of her good sense 
and caution ample proof was soon given in her treatment of those 
who had li^en about her since childhood. Upon none of them did 
she exclusively rely. Conroy she excluded at once, with a pension, 
from her immedis^ surroundings. The Baroness Lehzen remained 
as before her companion. It was noticed that whenever she was 
asked to decide upon some difficult matter she invariably said she 
would think it over and reply on the morrow. Men, knowing to 
what extent she relied upon the advice pf I^rd Melbourne, imagined 
that in everything she consulted him. He, however, declared that 
to many of his questions a similar reply was given. 

The Minister was quickly absorbed by the novel and exciting duty 
which had fallen te him. Ho human relation could be more fascinat¬ 
ing than that in which he stood to the Queen. Perhaps no man 
before or since has quite filled the place that Lord Melbourne occu¬ 
pied in the life of a girl who was not his wife or his daughter. For 
four years he saw the Queen every day. He was formed, as an acute 
observer noticed, to ihgratiate himself with her. The unbounded 
consideration and respect with whigh be treated her, bis desire to 
consult hcnr^ t^|ies and wishes, the ease of his frank and natural 
manners, hie Quaint epigrammatic turn of mind, all helped to charm 
the girl whp' Vi^ his sovereign, but who also stood to him in statu 
pupUUbvi^^ Tjie excitement—for it |puld have been no less to him, a 
malihf't^b world, with a rmuantio bias, as well as a keen practical 
iutelligtnoe—of having to guide and direct such a pupil can be well 
imagined.‘ < 

He never betrayed his responsibility nor presumed upon his posi¬ 
tion, It was a of rare good fortune which found him Minister 
at the King’s death. With all the immense powers of head and 
heart which the Queen came later to discover in Sir K. Peel, it is 
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more than doubtful he could have fulfilled in the summer of 1837 
the duties so easily assumed by his rival. 

Lord ]\lelbourne’s life had been chequered by curious experiences. 
In the spliere of politics he had found himself on pleasant lines; but 
in pri\ate his lot had been cast with tliat of a woman versed in all 
tlu‘ wearing secrets of romantic passion. To turn from memory 
of his wife’s wild excesses in thought and language to the pure- 
hearied and simple girl whom the Fates had given him as a Queen 
and a daughter must have touched him to tho quick. 

Varied as is the business of a Prime IMinister, full as his mind 
must necessarily be of Stale affairs, Lord Melbourne’s absorbing 
interest became the blossoming of this youthful character under 
his watchful eye and careful guaidianship. 

lie nas no longer young, but ho was not old. At the Coronation, 
after tbe heroic figure of the Duke of Vy^cllington, it |7as to* Lord 
jMelbourne that tho attention of onlookers wns mainly diluted. 

IT IS head was a truly noble one [wrote Leslie, no moon jttdge}, I thiidt, indeed, 
be u as the finest specimen of manly beauty in the meridian of life I ever saw; 
not only were his teatures eminently Laudsome, but bis expresrion was in the 
higho^it degree intellectual. Jlis laugh w^as frequent, and the most joyous possible, 
and bi-> voice so deep and musical, that to hear him sav the most ordinary things 
was a pleasure; but his franltness, his freedom from afiectation, and Ids ^iCculior 
humour rendered almost even thing ho said, though it seemed perfectly natural, 
vet quite original. 

Cliantrey s bust and the beautiful portraits in the edrridor at 
Windsor—one taken when he was but a boy, the other jn middle life— 
corroborate the view of his egntemporaries. His m^iriory was prgdi- 
gious, and he read voraciously. In classical attainments, including a 
neat talent for verse, he was up to the high average level of the 
educated men of his time. In knowledge of history and of< politics 
he was not smqjassed by any; and no living Englishman was by age, 
character, and experience so well qualified for the task which lay 
under Ids hand. 

That the young Queen should have become attached with almost 
filial regard to her Minister is n(^ surprising, and that h^ admirably 
fulfilled his duty was never questioned by those who knew the truth. 
Sir E. Peel, his chief political opponent, admitted the Queen 
could not do better than take his advice and abjde by counsel; 
and the Duke of Wellington, thq|i Leader of the to him 

in the House of Lords, declared publicly that tiord Melltotifne had 
rendered the greatest possible service by making the Qne^nalcquainted 
with the mode and poUcy of government, iaitiatidg her, .into the laws 
and spirit of the Constitution, and teaching her to ,pr^ide^ oVey the 
destinies of the country. 

The initiation of the Queen into the spirit df the Constitution 
even Lord Melbourne’s political foes felt could not be in better hands. 
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and althougli the Times, then a party journal, declared tho all but 
infant and helpless Queen to be delivered up into the hands of the 
Whig Minister, and evidently anticipated the worst results from it, 
these prognostications were happily falsified. Her uncle, the King 
of the fiel^ians» and his enrious mentor, the physician Stockmar, from 
the first endeavoured to instil into the Queen’s mind her responsi¬ 
bilities as! a coHsibitutional sovereign, and the supreme importance of 
holding^ah impartial balance between the two great political parties. 
Had Lord IJdelbOume been a degree less loyal, had he been an office- 
seeker, had he possessed an exaggerated belief in his own infallibility, 
the Queen might not have responded so readily to the wise advice of 
her telative and of Stockmar. She has allowed the admission to be 
made on her behalf that between her accession and her maniage, in 
spite Of Lord Melbourne’s daily lessons, in reality because of tlieii 
charm, ahe had drifted insensibly into political partisanship. Had it 
been otherwise she would not have been human; but it is to tlie 
credit of Lord Melbourne that neither by precept, uor hinL nor sug¬ 
gestion did he encourage his sovereign’s bias towards the Whig 
party. He taught her the duties of queenship in their widest 
sense^ 

*■ 

No.pedftgOgue could have done this [says one of the most fascinatuig of bio¬ 
graphers]; a professor from one of tho universities might have taught her the letteie. 
of the Constitution in a course of morning les'^ons, but he would probably have 
failed to convey along with it that informing and quickening spuit without whith 
the letter profiteth nothing, or leads to mischief. 

Ife was, as he has been called, a Regius Professor, but with no 
jjtofcasional disqualifications; and if to political Crokers, spell the word 
as you will, his influence seemed dangerous, the Tory leaders recog¬ 
nised'the indispensable nature of his task, and acquiesced in his 
pefformanee of it. He was a Whig, no doubt, says his biograjiher, 
but at any rat6 he was an honest-hearted Enghshman, in no merely 
conventional sense a gentleman, on whose perfect honour no one 
hesitated to place reliance. He lived at Windsor Castle, and had 
constant access to the Queen. In the morning he took her the 
despatches, and explained them to her. After luncheon he rodewilh 
her, taking his pl^e next to her. Or he rode by her side when 
she drove, with the Duchess of Kent, in a low carriage diau n by four 
white ponies, attended by grooms in scarlet, and a number of gentle¬ 
men riding attendance. Or perhaps it was a leiiew of troops in 
the parkj’when her Minister would stand and watch his charge as she 
rode between' the lines, in the Windsor Uniform riding-habit, with 
the bltte ribbon of the Garter, ^nd a smart chacot trimmed with gold 
lace, returning the salutes of her troops by raising her hand to her 
cap in true military &shion. ‘ The most fascinating thing e^er 
seen/ veteran officem woold declare; and can there be any doubt 
that Lord Melbourne agreed With them in his hearty way ? Or he 
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would be still prouder of her when, after bidding farewell to depart¬ 
ing relatives, and about to leave the ship, the captain and oflScers 
betrayed tlieir anxiety to assist her down the tall side of the vessel, 
she looked up with the greatest spirit, and said quite loud in her 
silvery \oice, ‘ No help, thank you j I am used to this,’ and descended, 
as an eye-witness noticed, ‘ like an old boatswain.’ It is not, perhaps, 
astonishing that Lord Melbourne should have joined in the enthu¬ 
siastic cheers of her sailors. Or he accompanied her on those 
Sunday afternoons, from four to five, when the band played upon 
the incomparable terrace at Windsor; and there are those who still 
remember the crowds of people, thick set rows of men, women, 
and Eton boys, pressing round the child-Queen as she walked, her 
courtiers hardly able to cleave a passage through them, and Lord 
JMelbourne walking half a pace behind her, on her right, stooping 
a little so as to be quite within earshot; a fascinating sight; the 
homage of a protector. 

Visitors at Windsor were struck with the Minister’s manner to the 
Queen. The mixture of parental anxiety and respectful deference 
was naturally responded to by her, and she gave him her entire 
confidence. Greville remarked that he had no doubt Melbourne was 
pas&ionately fond of her, as he might be of a daughter if he had one, 
and the more so because he was a man with a great capacity for 
loving without having anything in the world to love. As they are 
the impressions of an eye-witness, and a man of discrimination, it 
is worth while to quote Greville’s Journal of the 15th December, 
18.38 

Went on Wi'dinsday to a Council at Windsor, and after tlie Council was in- 
Mted to stay that night; rode with the Queen, and after riding, Melbourne came 
to mo and said her ^lajesty wished me to stay the next day also. This was very 
gracious and very considerate, because it was done for the express purpose of show¬ 
ing that shew'as not displeased at my not staying when asked on a former occasion, 
and as she can have no object whatever in being civil to me, it was a. proof of her 
good nature and thoughtfulness about other people's little vanities, even those of 
the most insignificant. Accordingly I remained till Friday morning, when I went 
with the rest of her suite to see the hounds throw off, which she herself saw for 
the firot time. The Court is certainly not gay, but it is perhaps impossible that 
any Court .should be gay where there is no social equality; where Some ceremony 
and a continual air of deference and respect must be observed, there can be no ease, 
and without ease there can be no real pleasure. The Queen is natural, good- 
humoured, and cheerful, but still she is Queen, and by her must the social habits 
and the tone of conversation he regulated, and for this she is too young and inex¬ 
perienced. She sits at a large round table, her guests around it, and Melbourne 
always in a chair beside her, where two mortal hours are consumed in such con¬ 
versation as can be found, which appears to be, and really is, very uphill work. 
This, however, is the only bad part of the whole; the rest ttf the day is passed 
without the slightest constraint, trouble, or annoyance to Anybody; each person 
is at liberty to employ himself or herself as best pleases them, though very little is 
done in common, and in this respect Windsor is totally unlike any other place. 
There is none of tlie sociability which makes the agreeableness of an English 
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country house; there is no room in which the guests assemble, sit, lounge, and 
talk as they please and when they please; there is a feilliard-tablo, but in sueh a 
remote corner of the Castle that it might as well be in the town of Windsor; and 
there is a library well stocked with books, but hardly accessible, imperfectly warmed, 
and only tenanted by the librarian: it is a mere library, too, unfurnished, and 
ofl'ertug npne of the comforts and luxuries of a habitable room. There are two 
breakfast-rooms, one for the ladies and the guests, arid the other for the equerries, 
but when the meal is over everybody disperses, and nothing but another meal 
reunites the company, so that, in lact, there is no society whatever, little trouble, 
little etiquette, but very little resource or amusement. 

The life which the Queen leads is this: she gets up soon after eight o'clock, 
breakfasts in her own room, and is employed the whole morning in transacting 
business; sho reads all the despatches and has every matter of interest and im¬ 
portance in every department laid before her. At eleven or twelve Melbourne 
comes to her and stays an hour, more or less, according to tho business he may 
have to transact. At two she rides with a large suite (and she likes to have it 
numerous); Melbourne always rides on her left hand, and the equerry-in-waiting 
generally on her right; she rides for two hours along the road, and tho greater 
part of the time at a full gallop; after riding, she amuses herself for the rest of 
the afternoon with music aud singing, playing, romping with children, if there are 
any in the Castle (and she is so fond of them that ^e generally contrives to have 
some there), or in any other way she fancies. Tho hour of dinner is nominally 
half-past seven o’clock, soon after which time the guests assemble, but she seldom 
appears till near eight. The lord-in-waiting comes into the drawing-room and 
instructs each gentleman which lady he is to take to dinner. When tbi' gue-ts 
are all assembled the Queen comes in, preceded by the gentlemen of her household, 
and followed by the Duchess of Kent and all her ladies; she speaks to each ladj, 
bows to the men, and goe.^ immediately into the dining-room. She generally take- 
the arm of the man of the highest rank, but on this occasion ehe went with Mr. 
Stephenson, the American Minister (though he has no rank), which wa-^s v ery 
wisely done. Melbourne invariably sits on her left, no matter W’ho may be there ; 
she remains at table the usual time, but does not huffer the men to eit long aftm- 
her, and wo were summoned to coflbe in less than a quarter of an hour. In the 
drawing-room she never sits down till the men make their appearance. Coffee i- 
served to them in the adjoining room, and then they go into the drawing-room, 
when she goes round aud says a few words to each, of the most trivial nature, all 
however very civil and cordial in manner and expression. When this little cere¬ 
mony is oveii, tho Duchess of Kent’s w'hist table is arranged, and then the round 
table is marshalled, Melbourne invaiiably sitting on the left hand of the (iuoen, 
and remaining there without moving till the evening is at an end. At about lialf- 
past eleven she goes to bed, or whenever the Ducliess has played her usudl 
number of rubbers, and the band have performed all the pieces on their li-t for 
the night. This is the whole history of her day: she orders and ^eg'llate^ ev i ry 
detail herself, she knows where everybody is lodged in the Castle, setth*- about the 
riding or driving, and enters into every particular with minute attention. But 
while she personally gives her orders to her various attendant'^, and does every¬ 
thing that is civil to all the inmates of the Castle, sho reallv has nothing to do 
with anybody but Melbourne, and with him she passes (if not in tete-d,~Ute, yet m 
intimate communication) more hours than any two people, in any relation of life, 
perhaps ever do pass together besides. He is at her wdo for at least six hours 
every day—an hour in the morning, two on horseback, one .at dinner, and two in 
the evening. This monopoly is certainly not judicious; it is not altogether con¬ 
sistent with social usage, and it leads to on infraction of those rules of etiquette 
which it 18 better to observe with regularity at Court. But it is more peculiarly 
inexpedient with reference to her own future enjoyment, for if Melbourne should 
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he rornpelled to TO'-igTi, her privation'' will be the more bitter on account of the 
evcluhivenc'S of her intit*acy with him. Accordingly, her ten-or when any 
danger meimces the Goyommenl, her nervous apprehension at any appearajico of 
ili.inge, aflect her health, and upon one occasion during the last session she 
actually Iretted lii'C'^elf into an illnc&s at the notion of their going out. It must 
he owin'd that her feelings arc not unnatural, any fiiore than thijse which 
Melbourne entertains towards her. Ills manner to her is perfect, always respectful, 
and never pre»uming upon the extraordinary distinction he enjoys; to him is 
simple and natural, indicative of the confidence she reposes in him,’ and of her 
lively taste for hia society, but not marked by any unbecoming familiarity. 
Ini cresting as his position is, and flattered, gratiflied, and touched as he must be 
hj the confiding devotion with which she places herself in his hahds, it is stUl 
maw elloii'i that he should be able to overcome the forco of habit So completely as 
to ('udui'p the life he leads. Month after month he remam.s at the Castle, submit¬ 
ting to this daily routine ; of all men he appeared to be the last to b% broken In to 
1 he trammels of a Court, and never was such a revolution seen in anybody’s occu¬ 
pations and habitb. Instead of indolently sprawling in all the httitades of 
luxurious ease, he is always sitting bolt upright; his free and easy laaguage, 
interlarded with ‘ damns,’ is carefully guarded and regulated with thf strictest 
propriety, and he has exchai^d the good talk of Holland House for the trivial, 
la boured, and weari.sonu’ inanities of the Royal circle. ^ 

Greville noticed that the Queen never ceased to be Queen, and 
that all her naivete, kindness, and good-nature were combined with 
the propriety and dignity demanded by her lofty station. 

Lord Melbourne had been in public life for many years, and since 
1835 he had been Prime Minister; but as leader of the Whig party, 
and as a statesman, although he had exhibited skill, and occasionally 
power, he had never shown himself to be indispensable, or to be fill¬ 
ing an office that could ftot have been equally well filled by half a 
dozen of his contemporaries. Now, however, all was changed. The 
importance of his work, as is commonly the case, was at the time 
not fully ap]>reciated. Doubtless far more interest wa^? felt in the 
controversial queslions of domestic politics which then divided 
p.irties; and the respective attitudes of I.(Ord Durham arid Lord 
Rrougimm were thought to have far deejier influence on pftblic affairs 
Ilian the relation of the Queen to her Minister. 

In reality, however, the inevitable Irish question, troubles in 
Eoypt, missions to Afghanistan, Persian wars, all important in their 
way, sink into insignificance beside the great politicftl event which 
wa". exclusively controlled by T^ord Melbourne when he updertook to 
form the jiolitieal character of the Queen. 

It is. difficult to overestimate the value to England and to the 
Empire of the four years of teaching which the Queen received at 
Lord Melbourne’s hands. ‘ 

It is possible to exaggerate the effect produced by such ridmirahle 
letters, g^ho'.p oflbe King of the, Belgianp, and the eoimd dogma¬ 
tising ^Pferon Stockmar; but Lord Melbourne’s daily culture of the 
Queen’s mind, hi-^ careful pruning away of extmneous growths harm¬ 
ful in a constitutional sovereign, hi.s respectful explanation of her 
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duties, cannot have failed to have rendered her more fit 1o receive 
and profit by the closer friend and guide wKo was to follow, and 
whose teaching was in a great degree a variation upon the text of Ihe 
Whig Minister. 

Speculation staggers at the prospect of what might have occurred 
if Queen»Vicfcdda had exhibited the dhstinacy of her grandfather, or 
the partisanship of Queen Anne, or the uncouscient ions neglect of duty 
so conspicuous in Oeorge the Fourth. Those first four years of her 
reiguwere crucial in their importance to the formation of her character 
as a sovereign and a woman. From their novel! y and excitement 
they must have left the young girl in a mental state only too ready 
to receive lifelong impressions of good or evil. The Queen has said 
that they were years full of peril for her, and has expressed her 
gratitudb’ that none of her children have bad to run the nsk she 
belieyea'herself to have incurred. It was England’s good fortune as 
well as the Queen’s that at such a moment Lord ISfelbourne’s guiding 
hand was held out to her. » 

In spite of all that he could do to finure her to the idea, it soon 
became clear that the Queen viewed with dismay a change of Ministers 
which would deptiv'e her of his advice and companionship; her feelings, 
when strongly stirred, have always been but partially under control; 
and when, the crisis of his ministerial fate arrived in May 1839, Lord 
Melbourne’s earnest endeavour to smooth the way for Sir Robeif 
Peel was not altogetlier successful. 

The * Bedchamhor Question ’ seems by the light of subsefjuent 
years to have admitted of only one proper solution; and that Lord 
Melbourne showed want of fore'^ight in not preparing the Queen’s- 
mind for the inevitable change in the i)erso'wml of her (’ourt, and 
want of resolution in advising her to yield to 8ir Robert Peel’s strong 
representations, has "never in recent years been denied. The tempta¬ 
tion was strong to support her in her maidenly desire not to jiai-t 
with the Duchess of Sutherland and other ladies who had been 
around her since her accession; while party tacticians derived hopeful 
satisfaction from the capital which they hoped to make of Mini.steiiol 
devotion to the person of the youtliful sovereign, and of self-immola¬ 
tion upon the alt&r of her natural feelings. As is obvious from his 
subsequent life, Lord Melbourne, when the ig^oment of parting came, 
was pingularly loth to leave his jmpil while any chance rem.imcd which 
enabled him to continue to live the engrossing life of th(‘ pa''t|t wo years. 

It came to pass, however, that the Princess of nineteen was 
strong ettough to overturn a great Ministerial combination; that in 
doing so she was supported by the Whig party; that the phrase, ‘ 1 
have stood by you: you must now stand by me’ in the mouth of a 
sovereign, successfully appealed to one of the house of Russell; that’ 
the charming petulance of the cry, ‘They wish to treat me like 
a girl, but I will show them I am (^iieen of England,’ went 
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unchallenged at a Whig Cabinet; and that the doctrine that the 
'principle was not ma'ini ainable, but that they were bound m gentle¬ 
men to .su])port the Queen, actually decided a Whig G-overnment to 
continue to enjoy for two years a further term of office. Such is the 
force of the human element in great affairs to the confusion of 
doctrinaires and unfortunate devotees of science. 

Possibly some kind divinity interposed to assist the Queen at 
this moment, pregnant as it was with a change vital to her reign, 
as well as to her personal happiness; for in a few short months it 
was to Lord ^Melbourne, a real friend of comparative long standing, 
rather than to a stranger however kindly disposed, that she caipe 
to announce her intention of asking Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg 
to become her consort; and it was not from formal lips, but from 
the heart of her Minister and friend, that the words of approval and 
congratulation flowed. No one else could have said to her in homely 
language, ‘ You will be very much more comfortable, for a woman 
cannot stand alone for any time, in whatever position she may be ’; 
and no one during the tryihg months that followed, in which the 
joys of a love match were curiously blended with painful discussion.^ 
in Parliament, and hateful but necessary public arrangements, could 
have filled adequately Lord Melbourne's place in the eyes of the 
fatherless girl who stood alone, without a male friend or protector 
of any kind. It is not surprising that at the Council, when she 
announced her approaching marriage, her nervousness should have 
permitted her to notice only the kindly face of her Prime Minister, 
and still less wonderful is it that in that momentary glance she 
should have seen that his eyes were full of tears. The prevision 
of work well-nigh accomplished must have rushed upon him with 
full and saddening force, and the feeling of pleasure in the Queen's 
happiness must have been shot with sorrow at the thought of the 
fascinating tutelage which was about to end. 

During the eighteen months that followed the 10th of February, 
1840, when the Queen was married, to the 31st of August, 1841, 
when Sir Robert' Peel was sent for by the Queen, her Minister was 
engaged in the task of providing himself with a successor. For 
it was only in a limited sense that Peel took his predecessor’s place, 
and the real successor tp Lord Melbourne, in influence, in authority, 
and in guidance, was Prince Albert, a mere boy in years, but who 
had been so carefully trained, and was happily endowed with such 
singular powers of self-control in one so young, that he from the first 
seemed to experience no difficulty in taking Lord Melbourne’s place at 
the side of the Queen. It was as though a guardian had relinquished 
his trust; and with the fall of the Melbourne Government, the reign 
of the Queen may be said to have come of age. 

For some time the end of the Administration was seen to be ap¬ 
proaching, and abnormal perception in reading political signs was not 
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required to forecast the result ofau appeal to the country whenever it 
should take place; but Lord Melbourne’s fall, though generally 
welcomed, carried with it an unusual degree of personal pain to the 
Sovereign and her Minister. Notwithstanding his regret, Lord 
Melbourne took leave of the Queen with his usual cheerful smile, 
although the pathos of parting from something more cherished than 
political power rings in the almost familiar words of farewell which she 
herself has recorded. He pretended that his principal sorrow was for 
her, but in reality his was the heavier burden. ‘ For four yeai’s I have 
seen you every day; but it is so different now to what it would have 
been in 1839.’ It was different, no doubt, and it was Lord Melbourne 
above all who was about to feel the quality of the difference. 

During the leave-taking the Queen admits that she was much 
affected, and that the separation from her old friend was a trying 
time for her, when all the consolation which her husband could give 
her was required. This was freely bestowed, and the exigencies of 
her great position speedily reinvolved her in affairs of State, clouding 
regrets in the dust of strenuous and constant duty. 

To Lord Melbourne, however, the end of life had come. He was 
sixty-three, still young as the days of statesmen are now counted, 
but his work was done and his mission fulfilled. He had placed the 
sceptre and globe in the hands of the youthful Sovereign, and there 
was no further need for him in the world. 

The truth seemed to strike him with overwhelming force, and 
although he tried to simulate a continued interest in pubhc affairs, 
and to persuade himself that he was yet in full career, the melancholy 
of hopelessness gradually enveloped him, and threw into deep shadow 
the remaining years of his life. To resume old habits, to turn to the 
<‘]assic8, to books, to old friendb anxious to welcome him, or to new 
onei eager for his society, seemed alike impossible. The reaction 
was too great, and the difference between what was and what had 
been too profound. 

Into a solitary and loveless life the most thrilling human element 
had been accidentally introduced, and, like {Sila.s Marner, who, expec¬ 
tant of mere gold coin, suddenly found the golden head of a child, so 
Lord Melbourne, in the lottery of political life, obtained not only < be 
first place, but a prize from which the wifeless and childlc'-s man 
could ^ot find himself bereft without complete loss of mental balance. 

It is jminful to lift the veil from those last sad years, when a< Brocket, 
the home of his youth, the ex-Minister slowly sank into the grave. 

Hearts break oftener than is generally supposetl, and they are 
cleft upon curious and unnoticed angles. Many attempts were made, 
by the Queen herself and others, to rouse the drooping spirit of one 
whose name is associated with a nature almost reckless in its imou- • ’ 
dance and gaiety; but they were fruitless. When the end finally 
came, no one grieved more deeply than the Lady whose debt to him 
VoL. XXXrV—No. 202 3 T 
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was so liea\y, and was so fully recognised. It was some consolation 
to feel tliat during tlie last ‘ melancholy yeans of his life ’ his pupil 
and her husband had been often the ‘ chief means of giving him ’ 
fitful gleams of pleasure; and no one can doubt the sincerity of the 
pas'-age in the Queen’s journal which records how ‘ truly and sincerely ’ 
she deplored ‘ the loss of one who was a most kind and disinterested 
friend of mine, and most sincerely attac bed to me ’—one who was, ‘ for 
the first two years and a half of my reign, almost the only friend I 
had,’ 

It may be the tendency of modem times to look less upon indi- 
\idual character than upon ^ast masses of nameless men as the 
determining factor in great public afiairs, so that hereafter English¬ 
men may come to view the history of their race much as some of us 
ga-se upon the stars, with an indefinite and confused sense of glory 
the liddle of which we cannot read; but it is impossible that those 
who look back to the reign of Queen Victoria should not pause for a 
moment, held in thrall by the moving figure of the girl-Queen, 
^tepping as it weie fioni inno( eiit sleep, with bare feet and dazzled 
eyes, upon the slippery steps of her throne, supported by the tender 
and respectful hand of the first of hei long series of Prime JMinisters. 


Keginalo B. Bkeh. 
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THE INDEX - 

AND MY ARTICLES ON HELL 


So much misunderstanding exists with respect to the recimt decrees 
of the Sacred Congregations of the Index and Inquisition against my 
articles on Hell in this Journal, and also concerriing my act of 
submission thereto, that some explanation seems necessary on my 
part. 

I have motwith violent deniinciatinnx of Eonu' and her v\ays, and 
1 also find myself charged with being • guilty either of deception oi 
hypocrisy,’ with not having ‘acted as a man,’ with ‘ being a coward,’ 
ajid with various otlier offences and grave defects. I'or such ceu^uies, 
as K'gards mys(']f, I care extiemely little, and I should not trouble 
the public with a line of explanation or self-defence, but for the fol¬ 
lowing reason. By a ciu'ious chain of circumstances, it happens that 
I, liowever unworthy of so great an honour, have b(‘come, for the 
uioineut, the representative of a cei-taiu school of thought, the 
teasonableness of which it is. in nij e}cs, a mattei of great importance 
to vindicate. 

Thus I feel bound to offei, in spite of my great n'luclance so to 
do, an explanation of my rccimt actions. This, liowevei. cannot be 
done without first setting foitli tin* princijtles which governed me in 
-o doing, and this further involves the laying bare of wliat. to the 
writer's mind, aie the ultimate foundations ot all udigion. 

But [ (h'sire first to assure my readeis that, in all I have written 
upon that subject. I have evm hetai ('xchisivcdv guided by what 
[ippeanxl to me to be the dictates of calm and solid reason. I have 
m'vei f(dt even a temptation to yiedd to the glamour of meie udigious 
emotion. I have also beini habitually jiossessed hy a stiong dcsni* to 
jaolie questions to tlitnr ultimate foundation.s’, and. as a (ons('(jueuce, 
have airived'at the conclusion lliat all knowledge whatext'i must icst 
U}»on the power of our intellect to appielnmd : (l)c(ila)n ultimati' 
facts, (2) certain necessary piiuciples., and (3) ccitani valid piocc-ss, ^ 
ufieasoning. If the certainty of these facts, pi inciplt s and pioci'sses 
1><* denied, or even leally doubted, vu* are logitallv icilueed to a stat<‘ 
of mental paralysis, whereby not onlv all Kdigiou" belief but all 
pliysical seieiiee also, become logically impossible. 

Having justified, to my own satisfaction tlic' validitv ot liunian 

3 1 2 
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reason, the existence of God becomes, for me, one of th(* most certain 
of all facts, after tliat of my own existence. It is, of course, an in¬ 
ference, not an intuition. I need hardly disclaim the })Ossessiou of 
any exceptional faculty whatever, any * sjnrituJil illumination’ not 
possessed by all my fellow-men. I can ])oast of nothing more than 
‘ordinary common-sense,’ the car(*ful use of which I deem to be 
enough for human needs. 

There is not space, nor would it be here suitalde, to draw out the 
reasons which seem to me to make the existence of God a necessary 
inference to the mind of every unbiassed inquirer. I must refer 
those interested about it to what I have elsewhere’ said, and lunit 
myself now to a bald statement of the essential groundwork of mj 
conviction. 

The universe, considered as a whole, being necessarily one, cannot 
owe its powers and qualities to any competitive pi’Oces.s of ‘ natural 
selection,’ but demands for its being (even if eternal) a cause adequate 
to the production of intelligence, goodness, and will, since such 
qualities and powers exist within this world ofoiu’s. In other words, a 
study of tlu' world makes known to our reason the existence, and in 
part the nature, of God, But tlie recogidtion of the existence of a 
God sucli that beauty, truth, and goodness pertain to His essencf*, 
suflSce.s to make ch-ar- to anyone who has mastered the distinotiK'ss of 
ethic''. that such a Deity must l)e essentially moral. 

But when w(‘ ponder over the grave truth of God’s existence, and 
consider wdiat reason clearly indicat(*s wiih resjieet to His nature, the 
probability that He has rnad(' some revelation as to His being and His 
law. beyond what pure reason can attain to, force.s itself ujwn ma7iy 
mind", as it has forced itself ii])()ii n\y own. 

Not hut that a full recognition of God’s ('xistence and an intelli¬ 
gent and eanu'st aeceplanee of natural ndigioii, though no I’cvelation 
shouhl he vouchsafed, is an enormous advantage and consolation. 

Still its vagueness is di"tressing to tlios{‘ who seek guidance and 
de"ire to act rightly. Thei-c an' no means of asceidaining, beyond 
the dictates of the moral law percej)tihle by reason, what, if any, 

* Sec On Truth, chap. xxvi. pp. 4.j0-49!). (Kei>nn Paul, Trench & Oo., 1S89.) 

- Clear as this certainty is to my own mind now, I fully understand how it may 
not be so to many others, for to different minds it must have different a.spects. To 
the good, it must have a consoling and to the vieimis a menacing jispect; wdiilo it 
may be unwelcome to .<!ome whom we have no reason to class In one or other of these 
categories. As I have before «,aid: ‘There arc not a few men, justly e-stoenied for 
many excellent qualities, to whom it may be unwelcome. Good citizens, loving parents 
and brothers, true and faithful friends, and fair uninalicious opponents, they may 
nevertheless regard wth extreme repugnance the command to worship and explicitly 
serve a supreme invisible I’ower, and to submit their thoughts, no Ic.ss than their 
words and action.s, to tire judgment of a Deing who holds absolute sway over both 
their inmost conscience and their future destiny,' (Afueriran (ktliaUc Quarttrrly 
lieuiemior April 1891, p. 312.) In tlic article here quoted I liave endeavoured topoint 
out the stultifying effects which follow upon the denial of the certainty, wliich reason 
establishes, with respect'to God’s existence. 
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personal relations are possible with Him, what»service and worship 
should lie paid Him, or what prospects arelieforc us as to a future life. 
The apprehension, also, of His infinite and inconceivable superiority 
might lead us to think that His continued w'orship was, so to speak, 
our one only duty, because so unsp('akably mon* incumbent on us 
than any other can possibly be. 

It is diflScult to think that a God of supreme goodness would leave 
us without any res])onse to all our best and highest aspirations. As 
Mr. Frederic Harrison has well said : “ 

Men, women and children, parents and kinsfolk, those who are trying to com¬ 
fort, those who are seeking to amend, those who mourn and those who fear - -all 
around us are ever crying out: What is the relation of man to the Author of the 
world P Is there or is there not a moral providence on earth P Is there a supreme 
power here ; is it good, is it wise, is it loving, or is it indifferent to man and alien 
from him ? Have I an immortal soul, and what becomes of it when I die ? Docs 
right conduct on earth concern any unseen power at all ? "Will our good and bad 
acts d ne in the flesh he counted to any of ns beyond the earthly life ? These 
quest ms are being asked in public and in secret, hour by hour, by all our fellow- 
beings, often with tears and groans and agonies of hope, fear and yearning. 

Truly a revelation from God, as a thing intensely desired by the 
worthiest of mankind, is, at least, to be deemed, by Theists, a proba¬ 
bility. 

Vet it is surely reasonable to expect that God, being necessarily 
incomprehensible to us, religion as known to Him —objective religion 
— cannot be fully i-e\ealed to crerrtures with no higher faculties than 
those which men possess. They might be expected to be only able 
to ajrprehend Him and it by symbols—‘ as in a glass darkly.’ 

Nevertheless, thei’e is one chai’acteristic which revelation must 
have. It must respond to and tend to promote lofty aspirations and 
virtuous actions, aral it must be able to guard its faithful followers 
from falliirg into fatal error-s of faith or irrorals. 

It need rrot tend to promote physical science, health, lorrg life, or 
arry merely worldly pr-osperity. Neither health nor long life is always 
necessarily to be desired, while, if there is such a thing as revealed 
knowledge alrout God arrd our relations towards Him. all other know¬ 
ledge (however excellent arrd admirable irr itself) must, conrjrait'd 
with such truths of revelation, be simply valueless. 

Firmly convirreed of th(‘ foregoing truths, I turm to consider the 
religious beliefs of mairkind, with all the aid to be gairred from scierree, 
including the ‘ science of religions.’ The result in nry own case is 
that I find none, claiming to be a revelation, whicit I can possibly 
regard as such, save the Christian revelation. Ibif metr who accept 
and teach what they declare to be Chr-istiarrity au‘ dirided irrto various 
more or less orgarrised bodies j yet of these tlrm-e is but one wlrich • ’ 
loudly and unequivocally proclaims that it, arrd it alone, is the or-gari 


’ Sec ForinightJij lierienr for October 1892, p. 422. 
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of Diviijp oxc]nsivelypossosse>aM^/<orii2/wliicli all men 

tliron^liont the world an* bound lo obey. I also note that this organi¬ 
sation. oi ‘ Chureli.' i' hpread throughout the woi’ld, has been always 
and e\(‘jy\vhere known a-. Catholic, iwu] has its headquarters in and 
i-. luled from Rome. 

Turning then to liistoiy. I gatiier that Christianity, while strug¬ 
gling with, and slowly dominating, Paganism/possessed two essential 
characteristics ; (1) Catholicity and (2} Authority, and regarfled with 
gi-(*at r(*sp('ct and deference' the head of the Roman Church. It is 
also plain that the mo<lern Konian Catholic Church is the direct and 
uninterrupted descendant of the priiniti\e CIiiukjIi of Rome. 

Now it is manifestly absurd for any coiporate body to command 
subuii''''iou to its authority and assent to its teaching, while it admits 
that it is not inlailible, hut may be mistaken. 

The Church of Rome, howe\er, does asseit itself to possess not only 
absolute, but also infallible, authority, and that, without being inspired, 
it is. nevertheless, so assisted by tin* Divine Spirit that its Supreme 
Head, tl le Pope, wlieii teaching e,c cathedra, cannot fall into error as 
regards eitlur- faith or morals. 

For me.tlu'refore. no revelation is j)ossihie save Roman Oitholieihin. 
No othei- Chuieh— as geography shows us—jjosses.ses the attribute of 
‘ Catiiolicity.' while no oth<*r one even proh'sses to possess the gilts of 
ab>.olute a)id exelusi\e ‘ Aiithoiity' and ‘ inlallibility.’ 

Thereupon I })roceed to examine the doctrines wliicli that Church 
jjrojjonnds. to see if there is any one of them which contradicts what 
my rea'on asMux's me is evidently and necessarily true. Such a con¬ 
tradiction nould. of eoui.se, niaki* lli(* acceptance of the asserted reve¬ 
lation im])o-'sible; although a leasonable man might anticipate that 
it would "et forth doctrines to uliich the unas.si.sted reason of man¬ 
kind could ne\('i attain. 

Now T mu.st di.'-tinctly declare, not only that I have found nothing 
111 th(‘ Catholic faith—nothing thut h de fide —which conflicts with 
mv r-easoTi, hut that, through it, I have obtained conceptions which 
havemiuh broadened my mind and strengthened my intellect. I 
am, indeed, certain that everyone ^\ho has not become acquainted 
with Catholic tlu'ologv (whether he accepts it or not) is and must be, 
so far, in an intellectually infeiioi position. 

To those who have written to invite me to take refuge‘inthe 
Anglican Church I mii't rejreat, no Church has any logical position in 
my eyes .save the Ibnnan Chuich. As to Anglicanism, its original sin 
against aulhority is manifi'st. The si’hismatieal Act of Convrrcation 
of 1531 was an Act ultra vires on the principles till then universally 
accepted in England, and which made the Pope’s assent to any eon- 
'iderabli' change tieedfid even in the eyes of the State. When unity 
had Ireen je>.(oied under good Queen jMary, nothing less than an 
^ See Thr Xbu’fd'nth ('(iilun/ for Novombor 189,3. 
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ecolesiastical rcvoluiiou was needed io destroy 4 , and the ecclehiastical 
power in England was revolutioniserl. The Lower House of Convoca¬ 
tion met and called on the Bishops to ■^uppoi’t Papal Supremacy, wl)ich 
they nobly did. The consequence was that all the Bishops, with oni‘ 
exception, then living in England, were deprived for refusing to 
accept Elizabeth’s supremacy. To regard the set of Calvinistic time¬ 
servers who were intruded into our Cathedrals by that Queen as 
being any sort of continuation of the mediaeval Church, and successors 
of Augustine and his Bishops, seems to me as irrational as Agnostic¬ 
ism—that is, as iirational as possible. The Calvinists .so intruded by 
Elizabeth as little thought of consecrating Bishops, in the Catholic 
sense, or of oi-daining * Sacrificial Priests,’ as did Drs. Blomfield and 
Sumner, and probably all the other Anglican Bisliops of the days of 
my boyhood. 

I know nothing which seems at once so pathetic and so absurdly 
grotesque as for members of the Anglican Church to pretemd to be 
Catholics. For that Church, as I have often said, T have sincere 
este<'m. I owe to it much gratitude, and for many of its member.s I 
entertain most profound respect and admiration. Nevertheless, it is 
impossible for me to regard .seriously its claims to be sacerdotal, 
sacramental, authoritative, traditional and Catholic. I can understand 
young men who have only known the Establishment of late years 
being blind to the absurdity of such claims ; but bowmen more than 
sixty, who know the thoroughly Protestant character of the Church 
of their boyhood, can seriously regard it as having any preteirsions 
to Catholicity, passes my comprehension. 

As to the ('ssential characteristic of Authority, the utter absence 
of any authoritativ(* teaching i^, at this moment, being made 
most ludicrously manifest at the Church Congress at Birmingham, 
as reported in the Times of the .5tb of October. There, to a very Higli 
Church speech by the amiable and admirable President of the English 
Church Union, Vi.scount Halifax, there .succeeded another by Sir E. 
Lighton, in violent doctrinal contradiction to the fonner, and tins was 
followed by another by the Doan of Winchester, pointing out tlie 
defects of ‘ Cathedral worship,’and warning liis hearers against the 
risk of ‘ sinking to the level ’ of sacrificial worship. On the next day 
the President, the Bishop of Woi'ce.ster, declaimed again'-! tlie sacra¬ 
mental need of Episcopacy, while Archdeacon Emery comniunicated 
a paper wherein, with great truth, hearers were complacently 
warned never to forget ‘that the Church of England’ under Elizabeth 
was * a Protestant body ditfering nothing doctrinally from the Church 
of Switzerland, so far as its tests and conditioTi" of communion were 
concerned.’ Next came ‘Father lg)iatius.’ ma-querading as a Bencr 
dictine monk, and vehemently denouncing the unorthudexy of tfie 
Rev. C. Gore of Lnx Mundi fam^. 

But these facts should not bliiid U" to the good work the High 
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Church party in the Ehtahliphinent is doing. The English people are 
sadly iuacc(‘ssible to the Catholic clergy on account of old Iiabits and 
traditional prejudices ; and mcMlern Catholic worship is often strange 
and repellent to them. But the Ritualistic ministers of the Establish¬ 
ment can easily obtain a hearing jind .succeed in scattering the good 
seed of Roman doctrine far and wide. We now frequently meet 
with devout jiractices which, forty years ago, were unheard of, save 
to be denounced and scouttnl, outside the small Catholic body. But 
Ritualists are rapidly making th(' word ‘ Protestant ’ to stink in the 
nostrils of their congi-egations, and causing them to regard it as a 
detestable form of belief. Thu.s, not only are our ancient churches 
being renovated and decorated in the Roman spirit, and so prepared 
for us, but congregations to fill them are also being gathered together. 

The devoted and noble-minded men who form the advanced party 
are preparing the way for a great increase of the Catholic Church in 
England, but it nevertheless hardly seems possible to hope that the 
great majority of Anglican clergymen will follow in the footsteps of 
Cardinal Newman. On the other hand. Evangelicalism is rapidly 
dying out, and it is impossible yet to foresee what will be the ultimate 
fate of the Church of England. 

We cannot, of course, deny the possibility that a large section or 
the overwhelming majority of that Church may come to submit to 
terms which may allow of its being received into unity as one mass, 
but the jjrobability of this is by no means apparent. 

The Anglican Church can (uidess I am greatly mistaken) l^ave 
no prolonged career before it as a sacerdotal, dogmatic, sepgirate 
body; but it may nevertheless have a future before it of another 
kind. In an intere.sting and, as yet, unpubli.sbed letter of Cardinal 
Newman, addressed to me (the 25th > i'^^rcli, 1884), he says: 

My main argument for becoming a Catholic was that .f^nglicans themselves 
proff'ssed to believe that our Lord had set up a Clmrch. Had Tie, or had lie not? 
If He had, then it was a teaching (Ihurch. What could it bo else.^ Now the 
Church of Lngland was not a teaching body, it was a house divided against itself. 
Tliis T say now. An experiment is going on; whether a Christian Churc'h can be 
without a definite, rocognisod creed. It is a problem which cannot be worked out 
in a generation. Nothing has happened to change the view I held thirty or forty 
years ago. 

It ia po.ssible that many who are now utter unbelievers, may be 
willing to acknowl(‘dg(‘ Cliri.st as in some sense the Saviour of the world, 
though a mere man. It is true also that, for a community bound to 
no more dc'fiuite doctrinal beliefs than those which any Unitarians or 
Socinians profess, the Anglican Ritualistic service, poetically inter¬ 
preted, can serve excellently well as a mode of decorous public worship, 
suited for a cultured and refined community. It may thus be one of 
various forms of merely Theistic belief. This is one thing; but to be 
a Church profes.sing definite dogmak, and able to authoritatively define 
and enforce the acceptance of such fresh definitions and decisions as 
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the restless activity of the human intellect must, from time to time, 
ever render necessary, is a very different matter. 

As an example of the power and wisdom of the Roman Church in 
the authoritative development of doctrines and practices, let us 
briefly consider the Catholic doctrine a^ to the Eucharist. Like the 
doctrines of the Hypostatic union of the two natures in our Lord’s 
person, and like that of the Holy Trinity, the doctrine of the Eucharist 
is beyond human comprehension, though by no means contradictory 
to human reason. Yet before it our imaginative powers are helpless. 
However certain the truth the doctrine expressed, it is no less certain 
that, in whatever way we picture that mystery to the imagination, the 
picture will be false. Yet the doctrine has been authoritatively pro¬ 
claimed and universally accepted. 

That dogma also affords an excellent example of the vitality of 
the Roman Church. Once grant the Catholic doctrine of the Real 
Presence, and no developnteut can be more rational and legitimate 
than such ritual ones as the ‘ elevation of the Host,’ the Procession of 
Corpus Christi, and the practices known as ‘ Exposition,’ and ‘ Bene¬ 
diction,’ and communion in one kind. 

Now the Greek doctrine of the Enchaiist is imlistinguishable from 
that of Rome, yet the half-fossilised (xreek Church has effected no 
parallel legitimate and rational development. 

Comj)arable with this giadual manifestation of the full meaning 
of our J^ord’s sacramental words at the Last Supper, has been the 
gradual manifestation of the full significance of His conferring on St. 
Peter a supreme charge, with the power of the keys. The complete 
Papal su])remacy of to-day was in the Popc's of thc' first two centuries, 
as the oak within the acoin. latent, but certain to put forth every 
twig and leaf in due season. (Jod’s pro\ideuce and human (often un¬ 
intentional) action combining to afford tlie requisitt* conditions for the 
process of its evolution, till, with entire consistency. Papal infallibility 
was authoritatively proclaimed at the Vatican Council. 

Such having been my view as to the Roman Catholic Church—it 
having been, as it now is, my conviction that no choice exists between 
its acce})tance and mere Theism —the reader may easily und(n'stand 
the raison d'etre of the course I have pursued for thriM'-jind-twenty 
years. 

•It has long been evident to me that an enormous mass of ignorance 
and prejudice bides from a multitude of well-meaning men the good¬ 
ness, beauty and truth of the Catholic faith. ThercToie, I ha^e again 
and again endeavoured to diminish such ignorance and prejudice by 
pointing out the harmony which really exists between Catholicity and 
science, lx>th physical and historical. Haling also bc(*n strongly 
impressed with the enormous evils wduch haie arisen from misunder¬ 
standings as to what it is of obligation to bidiei e about Indl. I published 
the three well-known articles on that subject which successively 
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appeared in the of this Review, In the first of thehc my 

]X)sition wfl'i tliat of an inijtartial student wilting under a deep 
sense of respoiihdiility. JMy second and tlurd articles wove replies to 
critics,® and therein I was necessarily drivc'u to assume the position of 
an advocate. 

I wrote them for two reasons : (1) because I knew of persons who 
liad left, and of others who were about to leave, the Church on account 
of what they believed to be its authoidtative teaching** about hell; 
(2) because amongst educated non-Catholies in England the belief 
in hell has almost died out. 

Convinced as 1 was, and am, that a belief in an eternal hell is a 
most reasonable belief, and that the Church’s doctrine fully accords 
‘ with right reason, the highest morality, and the greatest bene¬ 
volence,’ I did my best to show that such was evidently the case. 
Rut the met bod I employed was unfortunate, and my articles were, 
as the reader knows, placed on the Roman Index and condemned by 
the Holy Office. This circumstance has shocked very many people, 
and my submi^^sion, ex animo, to what was done at Rome has dis¬ 
pleased OtlU'VS. 

1 am convinced there is no real cause why anyone should be 
either ‘ sbeteked' or ‘displeased,’ but the very reverse, and this for the 
following Tea''On',: * 

My fii>t ariicle occasioned a great outcry amongst the Catholic 
clergy in England, though it vas widely welcomed by those of the 
Ibrited States. It was also, most singularly, misunderstood. Thus, 
for example, when I said that theje might be as much real gain as 
lo.s.^ in the lijubi'd diftusion of, and defections from, Cliristianity, T 
was suppos('(l to imply tJiat Christ ianit v wa.s but of small importance, 
and its propagation a matter of litth' consequence. Yet none of 
my critics would deny that a ]nie'Jt or monk who led a bad life and 
came to a bad end had better ba\e been neither one nor the other 
Surely the same tiling aj^plic'^, in a le^'S degree, to every bad 
Cbri.stian. From the man to whom much is given much will be 
required.’ 

® The?iinefievth renrwn; lor September 1893,p 489, where father Clarke, S.J„ 
speaks ‘ of the liberty enjojeil by e\cry Catholic ’ to reply even to cjiisropalutterances. 
It is, of cour.se, to the Episcopate of each nation that the loj'al obedience of every 
Catholic if- due, after that he owes to the Rujiremc Pontiff. 

* It may bo well here t<i quote, witli respect to our eoiiceptions of God’s benevo 
lence, a jtassage from a letter written by the late Dr. Ward, in July 1865, to John 
Stuart Mill. Therein he says: ‘ I may talcc the oppoitunity of saying how/icart/Vy 7 
uym' with the drift of that passage about God which has so excited the bitterness of 
many Christian‘^. To me it seems simply axiomalie, and 1 am quite confident no 
Catholic doctor has held that a malignant Creator would have any claims excejit to 
resistance and detestation.’ 

’ See 2 Episth* General of St. Peter ii. 20, 21. In the second of these verses wo 
read : ‘ For it had been better for them not to have known the way of righteousne.s.s, 
than, after they have known it, to turn from the holy commandment delivered unto 
them.’ That is just what T meant, neither more or le--. 
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My meaning conceining the pof.rii])lo unconsciou''nef.s, as to certain 
conditions attending their fui ure stat e, of .vonu' souls, was also si rangely 
misunderstood. But to attempt any further explanation as to what 
was my meaning in the articles which have* been condemned might 
now be deemed unlnn'orning on my pait, and certainly nothing could 
be further from my intention than in an indirect way to bring forward 
again anytliing which authority may have intended to condemn. 
Having been t-hus misunderstood in various important points, hostile 
action was tak(‘n. Father Clarke, S..T.. in his last article,® describes 
how, when ‘ some pastor of the Church, bishop or parish priest,’ feels 
alarm at some newly published doctrine, he ‘ selects from the writings 
that contain it a number of Propositions , , . and forwards them [to 
Komej with a letter asking for an authontative judgment respecting 
them.’ 

In my case I have reason to believe that certain influential English 
clergy solicited the condemnation of a variety of propositions con¬ 
tained in my articles, and the Bishop of Nottingham ® said that 
some of them men'ted censure. Yet, as Father Claike, S.J., furthei 
tells us (p. 500), the decree when issued tlid ‘not select any special 
assertions therein contained for note or censure, and w'e therefore 
have no right to jiass sentence on any individual proposition laici 
down by Mr. Mivart.’ The Congregation of the Index does not asdgn 
reasons for its acts, and we cannot say in various cases why a work 
has been condemned. A condemnation may be issued for uuy of 
the following reasons : ~ 

(1) The subject may be one not ih'cnu'd opportune. 

(2) It may be thouglit that the subject is so indiscreetly trcat('(t 
as to be likely to do harm. 

(3) Dignitaries may have been too roughly handled. 

(4) It may cont ain incidental errors of a giavt" kind. 

(5) Expressions used may invohe serious errors w'hich it would 
not be opportune to call attention to. 

(6) The work may contain many g)“ave errors and be altogi'thei 
worthh'ss. 

To show how it is possible that a work may be on the Index 
without its containing any doctrinal error, it is enough to u'fev to the 
liood worn by St. Francis of Assi.sium. Any book now wiitt('n about 
what was the probalile shape of that hood, has ijnso facto its ])la(*(' 
upon the Index. 

But books that have been so placed, even after a condemnation of 
the Holy Office, are often, sooner or latei, iv'inoved from the Ji'-t. 

" P. 490. 

» It may be of some interest to note that a work, entitled Hiaren Ojfnml , 
(Hiebardsonit Son, Derby, 1880), by the Rev. Father Collins (a Cistercian monk) 
puts forward (pp. 844-347) views essentially simdai to tliose in my articles. Never, 
the less it w.is pnblislied with the ‘ imprimatur' of the present Bishop of Nottingham. 
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Thus pahtoral letters of Cardinal de Noailles, Archbishop of Paris, and 
those of tlie BisJioj)'. of Boulogne and Bayonne, which were thus 
condemned in 1714, w('re removed froju the Index in 1819, although 
the pastoral letter of another De Noailles, Bishop of Chalons, was 
kept upon it. Some writings also of R. P. Mattharo, condemned in 
1804, are remov'ed from the list of 1881. 

But as to any judgment of these Congregations, even Father 
Clarke, S.J., himself says (p. 494) that it i» ‘issued in the name of 
the Congregation, not in that of the Pope, and remains, therefore, 
altogether outside the sphere of infallibility.’ As the TaJblet has well 
observed, the Infallible Papal Aiithority cannot be put into com¬ 
mission. The Jesuit Father Iliu-ter, with whom in this respect the 
great majority of Theologians agree, has said: ‘ Hinc decreta con- 
gregationum non .sunt infallibilia etia7nsi Pontificis nomine et auctori- 
tate sint edita, imo etianisi edantur. facta ad ipsum relatione, ipsoque 
sciente, consentiente et hoc modo ai>probante.’ 

But, whatever may be the fallibility of this or that authority, I 
have certainly not the least preten.sion to be infallible myself! 
Therefore there may be theological errors, quite unknown to me, in 
my articles, and it is at least certain that in some passages their tone 
was such that offence might ('asily have been given. Moreover, it 
cannot surely be supposed I think myself an unerring judge as to 
the opportuneness of what 1 may have advanced, ^^’'hat i.s lawful is 
not always expedient. Obviously even the absolute* truth must not 
be always and everywhere proclaimed. If anyone knew that a young 
married woman was deeply in love with a man not her husbaiid, and 
strongly desired to get rid of the latter, it cert ainly would not be 
expedient to tell her all the truth about certain vegetable poisons 
and the possibilities of the administration of noxious bacU'iia. Long 
ago I disclaimed any int(*ntion ‘to deny that Church authorities had 
not only the right, but even the duty, to check the dissemination of 
views which, true or not, m ight at some time and place be dangerous.’ 
At the Church's centre, as from a lofty watch-tower, danger and 
inconveniences may be perceptible which are not so elsewhere. That 
dangers and misleading representations may be present in my articles 
I can easily believe, even if my main contention is free from incidental 
errors. Moreover, an enonnous body, such as the mass of Catholics', 
cannot be expected to be (juickly or easily mov<'d. and its rulers mdy 
well deem it expedient to put a drag on the wheels of those who would 
drive at too rapid a pace. 

I am, therefore, abundantly satisfied with what has been done. 
Considering the misapprehensions and the consequent justifiable 
hostility which existed with respect to some of my propositions, I 
have reason enough to be thankful. No retractation has been de¬ 
manded of me, and, as Father Clarke, S.J., says, no assertions of mine 
'• See The Nineteenth Century for December 1887, p. 867. 
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have bepn censured. Nevertheless I have submitted, and do, and 
will submit ex animo. to the decree. • 

As a Catliolic, on lieing infonned of the decrees issued at Rome, 
three courses were open to me. (1)1 miglit have protested and offered 
explanations of passages in my tlrree articles which I thought bad 
most probably bec*n misunderstood. But, fully aware as I was of the 
possibility, not only of imjnudence, but of some* errors on my part, such 
a courhe lias ajipeared to me even more undesirable than disr(‘spect- 
ful. (2) I might have maintained silence; but silence is ambiguous, 
and I detest wbaf ih not frank and open. (3) The third and oidy 
otlier course oiien to me was the one I have chosen, submission, and 
submission has been devoid of all difficulty and reluctance on my 
part. Had I. however, experienced a reluctaiici', which as a fact I 
did not experience, I feel bomid to say that any effort wliicli miglvt 
have been needed to overcome such a fi‘eliug would have been enor¬ 
mously aided by tli(' sympathetic and gracious kindness I ha\a‘ ex¬ 
perienced at the hands of the head of tlie Englisli Church and re¬ 
presentative of St. Augustine, St. Theodore, and St. Thomas, His 
Eminence Cardinal Vauglian, Archbishop of Westminster. 

It seems to me that present submis.sion to the decision of a comt 
of law. vvbetlier of Pope or Queen, is due from anyone who claims to 
be a lo^'al subject of both, provided such submission can bi* honest 
and siniere. 

But, in the present ease, tluTC ar(‘ fwo considerations which make 
submission moie than a dutv, and lend, to what might lie deemed 
oxelusi\ely painfid, a feeling of veal pleasme. 

The first of these is the refutation these decrei's give to a notion, 
which here and theie exirted, lending to degradi' tb(‘ maji'sly and 
authority of the Church. As long ago as 1872,'* 1 had said that the 
authority of the Church was a (Ivin;/ auUioiitv. ready at all moments 
to condemn the published enois of any of her children. 

But (absnrd a-5 it must si'cin to Catholics^ if has often been said 
that, because theic arc so few men of ph\si(al science who come foi- 
ward as champions of the Church, ecclesiastical authority woidd think 
twice before it censured any one of ihosi* few'. The rei'cnt deens' 
makes it happily plain to all men that authority ludiesifatingly 
bestows its censures wherever it considers they are needed, ri'gaidless 
of ])ersons and all possible consequences. 

It is a satisfaction to nie to have been a means of making tin- 
evident to all who have so misunderstood the Cluirch's real spirit. 

The second consideration concerns Our Supi erne Pontiff Leo XIII. 
now liajipily reigning. It is a fact nevc'r to hi* forgotten by us that 
he, in a quite j)eculiar manner, merits from all Catholics, above all 
from Catholics who work for seienci* and who value liberty, a qjtite 

" See Contemjjorary Review of 1872, my article ‘ Evolution and its Consequences," 
p. 186. 
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(Wotioji. Siicli iiiny ^v(‘]l ((‘cl tlmttli(Mc i> imposed u2)on 
tlu‘111, as a sort of’dah, ii ''ixrial loadinos', dutifiilly to io''2)Oiid when 
he se('M 2)ropei to exeicise an act of authority. This I feel stronj^Iy, 
and thence tlieie arises, in sjiite of flesli and Idood. almost a gladness 
to j^oout and meet Ids coiurtion. and acc(‘})t it with alacrity and filial 
'•uhinission. 

It is tlui.s I nn'et and actepi it. with an emne^t j)rayer that the 
(Mimch may continue imdei hi" fatheily and Ixadi^n s\\ay ad multoa 
amios. 

Sr. GkoiuxE Mu art. 
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ON THR ORIGIN OF . 
THE MASHONALAND RUINS 


liEFORE giving tLe latest evidenc-e which has come to light c-on- 
cerning the mysterious ruins in South Africa, it will he necessary 
briefly to recapitulate the salient i)oints which resulted from our ex¬ 
cavations in 1891, and which led us to attribute these ruins to the 
influence of a race of Semitic origin, probably from South Arabia. 

The first thing that is obvious about the ruins at Zimbabwe and 
elsewhere in Mashonaland is that they were built to form a protection 
for a foreign population who visited this country in search of gold : 
every means of fortification is employed, every line of attack is pro¬ 
tected with a redundancy of strategical skill perfectly marvellous to 
behold; and in the centre of this system, close to the temple on 
Zimbabwe hill, was the ancient gold-smelting furnace. Here we found 
crucibles with gold adhering to them in (luantities, a gilt sirear-head, 
tools for working gold, and a soa])stoiie ingot mould of exactly the 
same shape as those used by the Egyptians and Phteuicinns, a speci¬ 
men of which in tin was found in Falmouth harbour, and is now in 
Truro museum. The country is full of ancient workings— shaft s sunk 
100 feet deep into the (|uartz; reefs, both \ertical and horizontal; also 
crushing stones, water-woj’n stones wliich had been used as burnishers, 
arrd rejected quartz from which the gold had been extracted by fire, 
are all found in quantities o\er the country. Hence tliere can be no 
shadow of a doubt that the mothefor the ejection of these buildings 
was the search for gold in remote anti(juity. 

From the mass of objects which w'e found during our excavations 
1 will name a few only which bear on this point. Firstly, then* is the 
large number of fragments of soa])stone bowls with elabojate patterns 
thereon ; one fragment giving us a portion of a religious procession, 
another a procession of bulls, and another a hunting scene. Then 
there is a curious cylindrical object with knobs, the only parallel to 
which is found at the temple of Paphos in Cyprus. Excellent 
l)Ottery with geometrical patterns and numerous objects representing 
nature-worsliip, which when takeii in conjunction with the large, 
solid, conical tower in the lower temple point to the cult w^hich was 
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practised by these piiinitive ex])lorers. The birds on tall soapstone 
pedestals formed perhaps the most interesting objects amongst our 
finds—curious conventional birds decorated with archaic imtterns, 
which from the position in which we found them clearly at one time 
decorated the outer wall of the temjde on the hill, and from certain signs 
thereon we decided that they had to do with sun- and nature-worship, 
whicli subject I discussed in my detailed account of the ruined cities.' 

Again, from the accurate measurements which we took of the 
buildings themtfelves, we came to the conclusion that they had been 
constructed on an elaborate system of cur\es. The diameter of the 
great tower at its base is 17‘17 feet, and is exactly equal to the 
circumference of the little tower j and all the curves of which the 
various buildings are constructed had radii of various multiples of 
this diameter. Hence from the mass of evidence before us we were 
safely able to assert that the original builders had an accurate know¬ 
ledge of matlK'inatics, and the power of const ructing on absolute* levels. 

Lastly, the patterns let into the various buildings and the doorways 
were all placed in a uniform position so that the rays of the setting and 
rising sun at the solstices could bisect these lines of pattern and enter 
tliehO doorways so as to exactly indicate the time of year; and these ob¬ 
servations we made from the cumulative evidence of many buildings 
which left little room to doubt that a highly intelligent and educated 
race had constructed them, and for the original home of this mce w(‘ 
naturally turned to the great cradle of the Semitic race in Arabia, 
and the evidence in favour of thi^ theory, apart from the reasons 
thus briefly sta+ed, was \ery strong. 

Such was the position of the case wlien 1 ))ublished my account 
of the ruins. I now juopose to gi\e more in detail the further 
evidence which has lately come to hand. 

Professor J). 11. IMuller, of \d('nna. the greatest living authority 
on Southern Arabian archieology, wrote to me on the subject, and 
kindly drew my attention to ])assages in his work on the towers and 
castles of South Arabia whh'h b(»re on the ((lustion, and from which 
1 now (juote, INlarib, t he Mariaba of (J reek and Koman geographers, 
was the capital of the old Sabacan kingdom of Southern Arabia, and 
celebrated moie especially for its gigantic dam and irrigation system, 
the ruin of which was practically the ruin of the country. East- 
north-east of Marib, half an hour’s ride brings one to the great ruin 
called by the Arabs the llaram of Ifilkis or the Queen of Sheba. 

It is an elliptical building with a circuit of 300 feet, and the plan 
given by the French traveller, ISl. Arnaud, shows a remarkable likeness 
to the great circular temple at Zimbabwe. 

Again, the long inscription on this building is in two rows and runs 
round a fourth of its circumference; this corresponds to the position 

• The Jtuined Cities of Mashonaland, by J Theodore Bent. Longmiiiii". 2nd 
edition, 1893. 
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of tlie two LOWS of eliCMou palteni whifli lun voiind a foiiiih part of 
the temple at Zimbabwe. Furtla'rmore. one half of the elliptieai wall 
oil f be "ide of the ins. ripf ion is well built and well preserved, whereas 
that on th(' opposite ''ide is badlv built and partly ruined. This is 
also the ea''(‘ iu the Zirnbaliwe ruin, where all the etire possibh* has 
been lavisla'd on the sidewdien* the pattern and the round tower are, 
and the other portion has been either nntre toiighly finished or con- 
dr tided later bv inferior workiinm. 

From the insciiptions on tlie building at INlarib we. learn that if 
w.i-^ a teniph' tledicated to the goddess Abiiaqah. Ibofessor ]Miiller* 
writes as follows - 

There is ahsoluli'ly no doubt tbai (lie ITiirumoi' Itilhis i..uii old temple in wliicli 
'at'ied iii'criplioiis to tlii' deities were ''(>t iij) on sty la'. The tdliptically forim d^vall 
appeals to Iiu\e been a Iway^ used in temple buildings ; uUo at Sirwah, tin- Mmaqali 
lempb-, w'liicli is deeidedlyfiery miieli older tlian the llaram of I’ilkis, was also built 
.11 an o\a] form. Abo these temph"!, as the in-erijitions show, w ere dedicated (o 
Vlmaqali. Arabian arclueologists abo identify llilkiswitli Vlniaijah, and, .Iierefore, 
m.ike the temple of .ilmaipili into a fi'male apartment (Iiaram). 

Fioin Ilanidtuii. the Arnhian geographer, we learn t luit hdmanah 
was the .star \’enus ; for the star Venus is called in the Ilimyarilic 
tongue lahuaqah or Ahnaq, ‘illuminating,’ and honee we soe the 
eiirious connection arising lictwccn the original female goddess of the 
earlier star-wor.shipping Sabicans and the later mytli of the wonderful 
ihicen Billds, wlio was supposcil to ha\(* coiistructL'd fbe.se buildings. 

It sccuis to me Idgbly jirobable that in Ihc temple of Zimbabwe 
we ha\e a Saba-an Almaijah temple; (lie points of comparison ari* .so 
M'ly strong, and there i.s furthermori' a strong connection between 
the slar-worshippiiig Sabicans and tlie temple with its points ovient- 
ited to the sun, and built on such detinile mathematical principles. 

Ihofes.sor Sayce called my attention to the fact (hat the elliptical 
form of temple and the construction on a system of curxes is further 
jiaralleled by tlie curious teinjdes at l\Ialta, wbich .ill sei'iiicd to have 
bi'cn coustrncted on the same pvincijile. 

Air. W. St. (’had Boscawi'n, lecturer at the British Aluseum on 
Oriental srd)jeets, writes: — 

A curiim.s piiriillcl .and possible explanuliou to the birds foumi iu Maslionulaud 
»>M'r the vorks at Zimbabwe seems to me to be alforded by the study of the minus 
and(|Viarriusof the anrient Egyptians. During my explorations in bgy pt this winter 
f lifiited a large nnmhcr of qmimi's, and was much struck byuolieing that in those 
if an early period the hawk nearly alway.s occurs as a gnanlian emblem. Of (bis 
we blue several examples, which prove that the liawk was the emblem of the 
goddes-, liathor, to whom all mines weri> sacred, 'rids .■i-.-oilatlou of minis with 
I lathor eqiueially explains the birds as, according to Siii.iitie in.scription-, sh<. w.is , 
111 this region particularly worshipjied. Here xxere temples to her, where 'lie was 
xvor.sldiqied as ‘tlie sublime Ilatbor, queen of lieavm and earth and the dark depths" 
below;’ and here she xvas abo associated with (he 'iiarrow-hawk of Nqil,‘the 
lord of (be bast.’ This association with hinui, and aUo xvilh Aiabia and I’unt, 
xvhich is attached to the goddess liathor, and her (’onnection with (he mines iu 
VoL. XXXIV—Xo. 202 3 L’ 
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1 smn'- to nv toLo fho most important in comn'otion "witli tliceiuLlom oi’tln- 

li'nvlv in tilt' mint''' at Zimbabw (>. 

AVitli all till"'!' fart'' Lofoiv ns, tliore sfonib littli' doubt that tbo association 
lif'twf'cii the ba\\l»s and the mines and mint'ra is a Attry ancient one, and may be 
attributed to oitber ancient E<’>i>tian'5 or, rather, I think, to yevy ancient Arabian 
timi's; for, as yye knoyv from the mscription.-^ of Senefni, the builder of the ])yramld 
t'f Mediini, th(' mines in 8inai yvere yy'orltt'd by ‘ fori-ignt'rs,’ yvlio may haye bt t'n 
Chaldeans or ancient Arabians, 

Another point w liich seems to me to throyy' some additional lig'Iit upon this snb- 
.lect, and ajirain imply a possible Arabian connection, is the remarkable inf>ot mould 
tliscovereil at Zimbabyye. The sha]»e is exactly that of the curious ohjects, possibly 
Ingots of the .-ame kind yyhieh are represented as heiiifr brought by tbo Amu in the 
tomb of Kiieniniliote]) at Ileni Hasan, an eci'iit yvbiclitook place in the ninth year 
of the reiffii of Kin>^ 1 -ortesen II. of the tyyadftli dynasty. 'I’he shape is \ery inte- 
I estiriff. as it lias (y ulently been chosen for the juirpose- of beinfj tied on to donkey - 
or carried bv slaves. The curious jilialU found at Zimhabyve may also resemble 
the same emblems found in larf^e numbers near the Speos Artemidos, the shrine of 
I’asht. near to Jleni Hasan, and may hay'cbeen associatedyvith the jiuddess llathor. 
There are many other featuri's yihieh seem to me to hear out a distinctly Araho- 
1’:^)tlan llieoiy as to the yyorldiU' of this ancient ifold field, and future study yyill 
no doubt hriiitr these iu "reati'r prominence. 

Ilorr I^i'ugscli ghes tis soiiie yery interest iiig details concerning 
lUe worslii]) of Sopt at Saft el Honneli in the IVoceedinos of Uibliea] 
Archu'ology. Sopi, he tells us, was the feudtil god of tiie Araliian 
noine, the tiome of Sopt. At Saft el Ilemieli tlds god is described 
upon the monuments a> ‘ f50])t the Sthrit of the East, ilie hawk, the 
Hoi Us of Hie East ’ (\a\ill(*’s (roslien, ]>. 10) and as also eouupeted witli 
Turn, the lifting and sidling sun (]i. i;>). j\I. Naiille belieyes that this 
bird represents not the rising sun hut one of the jdanets, Venus tlu- 
inorniug star; tliai is to say that Sopt was the herald of the sun, nol 
th(‘ sun itself, lletr Krugsch, hoyye\er, belicyc' that it \yas really 
the god of the Zodiaia! light, the previous and the after glow. If 
■M. Na\ille‘s tlieoryis <‘orreci,we hii\eat once a strong eonneetioii 
between Almaqah, the Venus star of tlie Saha'ans, and the goddess 
worshipped at Marih, ami probably at Ziinliahwe, and the hawk of 
Sopt, the feudal god of the Arabian nome, which was closely connected 
with the worship of JIathor, ‘ the ijueen of hea\eii and earth.' 

Jjast year Sir .lohn Willoughby conrltided further excavations at 
Zimbabwe, which lasted o\or a period of the weeks. He brought to 
light a great number of mi.scellaueous articlcft. but unfortunately 
iioue of th(‘ finds are diffii'n'iit from those whieh we discoyered. lie 
obtained a number of crucibles, jihalli, and bits of excellent ])ottery, 
fragments of soapstone bowls. One object only may be of intt'vest, 
yvhich he thus describes : — 

'I'liis yvns a piece of coppor about m\ iiiclicft in ]cnj>th, a (juailerof uii inch 
wile, !iu(l an eif>lit]i of an inch thick, eovcrefl yy ith a frreen .substance (yvliether 
|■nanlel, paint, or lacrpifr 1 am nnahli- to (h termine), and inlaid yvith ono of the 
(fiiiT giilar Zimlj ihyy'i' di si^iift. It yyas hiirad some li\r fci t lielow the snifate. 
almost in conta t y\ilh tie -1 a'-t .'■ido of tlio wall jlM'lf. 
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Sir .lohn also found some very fine pieces <J pottery wLicli would 
not disgrace a classical period in Greece or Egy])t. Furllierniore, lu‘ 
made it abundantly clear that the buildings are of many different 
])eiioris, for they show more recent walls superposed on old<‘r ones. 

Mr. R. W. M. Swan, who was with us on our expedition as carto¬ 
grapher and surveyor, has this year returned to Mashoualand. and on 
Ids way up has \isited and taken the plans of no less than thirteen 
sets of ruins of minor im])ortance. but of the same ])eriod as Zimbabwe,, 
on his way up from the Limpopo river to J^’ort N’ictoria. The result'- 
of these investigations have been eminently satisfactory, and in every 
case conlirnung the tlieoiy of the construction of the great Zimbabwe 
temple. 

At the junction of the Lotsani ri\or with the la'nn) 0 i )0 he found 
two sets of ruins and several shapeless masses of stone'-, not far from 
a well-known spot when' the Limpoj )0 is fordable. Roth of these are 
of the same workmanship as the Zimbabwe' huilding-^, thougli not 
<|uite so carefully constructed a^- the big temple; the courses are 
regular, and the battering bac-k of each successive c(»urhe and the 
rounding of the ends of the walls are \eiy cleverly done. The walls 
are built of tin' same kind of granite and witii holes at the doorways 
for stakt s as at Zimbabwe. Rut what is most impoitant, Mr. Swan 
ascertained that tlie length of thi' radius of the cniwes of which they 
are built is ecjual to th<‘ diameter of the Lundi temple or the circum¬ 
ference of tlie great round tow ('rat Zimbabwe. Tb' then procc'eded to 
oi'ientate tbe temple, and a-- t!:e sun was nt'aily set t ing he sat on tlu' 
centre of the arc, and was dc'lighted to find that tlie sun descended 
nearly in a line with the main doorway ; and as it was only st'venteen 
(lavs [last the winter s(j1sI ici', on allowing for the ditlereni'e in the 
sun’s declination for that time, he found that a line from tlie centre 
of the arc through tlie middle of the doorway pointed exactly to the 
sun's centre when it set at the winter soksticc. The orientation of 
the other ruin he found was also to the setting '-un. ‘This,' writes 
.Mr. Swan, ‘places our theories rc'gaiding orientation and geometrical 
construction beyond a doubt.’ 

Continuing his journey noi'thwards, IMr. Swan found two set.*' of 
ruins in the lapokole hills, four near Semalali, and one actually 300 
\ards from the mess-room of the Rechuanaland Border Police at 
Maefoutsie camp. Owing to stress of time IMr. Swan was' not able to 
\isit all the ruins that he heard of in this locality, but he was able to 
fix the radii of two curves at the Macloutsie ruin, and four cur\es at 
those near Semalali, and he found them all constructc'd on the systc'm 
used at Zimbabw'e. The two ruins on the Lipokole hills he found to 
be fortresses only, and not built on the plan of tlu' temjile.s. The' 
temples consist generally of two curve.s only, and are of half-moon 
shape, and seem never to have been compk te enclosures: they an' 
all built of rough stone, for no good stone is obtainable, yet thecurvi"^ 
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;uv pxtremelj w(‘ll excVul-etl, and are generally true in their whole 
length to within one or two inches. 

Fiiither uj) country, on the ’Msingwani river. i\Jr. Swan found 
seven s^‘l^ of ruins, three of which were built during the best period 
of /iinbabwe work, lie measured thi’ce of the curves here and found 
them to agree precisely with the curve systeia used in the construc¬ 
tion of the round t(‘rnple at Zimbabwe, and all of them were laid otf 
wuth wondei-ful accuracy. 

Another important piece of work done by 'Mr. Swan oti his way 
up to Fort A'ictoria was to take accurate ineasiuvun iits of the small 
V irciilar temple about 200 yards from the Lundi river. This we had 
\ isited on our way u]); but as we had not then formed any theory 
with regard to the construction of the.sebuildings, we did not ineasun^ 
the building with sufficient accuracy to be (juite sure of our data. 

With regard to this ruin, Mr. Swan writc's :—- 

Otic door is to llii- iioi'lh and llic other 128° and si tr.wtion Ivom if ; so that flic 
line iroin the ccntr<> to tin* siin rising at midwinter bisects tliu arc bi tMi'cn tin* 
doorwaV'. If oik' could measure the cirtumfiTcnct* of (bis arc with suilicicnl. 
acenraev, \\c lould dt'ducc the obli({iiit\ of tbc ecliptic when tlic tem])l( was built. 
1 made an attcinpl, and arrived at tiboul 2000 n.c.; but really it is impossible to 
mciisnro w itli snlUt imi acciirticv to arrive at .'nivtliini; delinile )i\ this metliod, 
although from it we niav get useliil corroborative eviih nee. 

From thi.s mass of fresh evidence as foth(‘ <*urves and orientation 
of tlte Mashonaland ruins we may safely consider that the builders of 
these mysttu-ious sti uetures were well versed in geometry, :ind studied 
carefully the heaveu.s. Ileyond this nothing, of course, can really he 
proved until an enormous amount of careful study has ‘been devolt‘d 
to the subject. It is, however, very valuable confirmatory evidence 
when taken with the other points, that the builders wert* of a Semitic 
race and of Arabian origin, and ipiitc ('xcludt's the possibility of any 
negroid race having hail more to do w itii flieir construction than as 
the sliives of a nice of higher cultivation; for it is a well-a(‘cepled fact 
that tlic iicgioid brain never could he ctipahh' of taking the initiative 
.in work of such intricate nature. 

We h ave as ycl much to learn with regard to the Arabians, and 
the high culture to which they had ieach(*d in very remote ages. We 
know that they were the merchants and carriers of the ancient world, 
and obtained from outside the Straits of Jkibelmandeh many of the 
most valued luxurie.s of the anciemts. The gold and wealth of .A.rahia 
were jnoverbial in those aiicicmt days, and the more evidence we get 
on the subject the more it seems indisputable that one at least of 
these sources ofwealth was from South Africa in t hegiuriferous district 
b,etwccn the Limpopo and th(‘ Zambesi. 

I'nfortunately, the present troubles in South Africa and the 
Matabele war have put a stoj). for flic time being, to all researches in 
conne< tion with the archtrology of the country. Just before these 
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troubles comnionced, considerable e\'eitement was created at b'orl 
Victoria by the discoveiy of a large quaritity*of gold bi'ads and gold 
ill tliin slleel^. and gold tacks at Zimbabwe, and a niinilx'r of diggeis 
went o\er to the ruins to pan. There was also discovered afragminit 
ol wood about the tenth of an inch sipiare coveri'd with a brown 
colouring matter and a gilt herring-bone pattern. The discovery 
of tlu'se I lungs at the last moment leads us coididently to hopf? that 
when the next dr^ season sets in more' work will be doin'there and 
more information biought to light l oneerning these truly marvellous 
archa ological leinains. 

i\li . Swan describes lhes(‘ linds as follows : 

\ cry iiiaiu gold head-- liavi' heen I’onnd . al o h'af gold audwi dgc-,sliii])( d tacli'- 
of gold I'or liMiig i1 on-vNcjod. Fincl^ h\ Ij-tcd goldiiv and hi!s of gilt potters, 
al'O ■'Onic s^Iy. I', 1 ])( poittrvj' tlic nio'-l interi'stiiu'; itis\(rv Ihio, only about 

( lU'-liltf I 111 It ol an inch thicb, juid bad been coated svilb .some pigment, on ■wliieb 
tbc gdt Is laid. On llic last tragment 1’omid the gilding i.s m ssasing lines, but o.i 
a toriiui piKc lliir. i> a licrring-boiie patti'rn. The ssoils i-, so line that to mo a 
easih on. b.is to ii-e .1 magnirsing gl.iss. The imwi reni.iilwihh' point about the 
gold oniaim Ills is the quantity in w'hnli tlan an found. Almost o\,j's panfnl of 
^tnil talon fiom aiusshere ahom llie tiniis -vsiU show- some guild .hist at tlie 
riiintnin tIn-ground is particularly lieh. 1 base ti-Ud .omoof the tiling- frnni 
/imb.ili'sI', .Old. in additii 11 to gold, hnd alios of sihev, and v-op^ov, and cold, and 
.^i'‘S ■ r. 


^tr. ^sssMii vegretts'd being uniihle to lukt' iiiruiv inoic nieasiire- 
iiients duiing his hnriicd sisil. as the jungle which we had ele.iied 
awas had grown up aoain in all its wildness, ('astor-oil jilants illteen 
feet high had reas.sertsMl tlieirsway in the mins,ansi csen at tiu'maiii 
doorway where\se dug down to the foundations the.se planhs are about 
ten feet high; anil on the ujiper ruin where we had the whole place 
clean d, the jungle had grown u[» again so thick that -Mi. Sw.m could 
liiirdls ]iiisli his way through. He wtis, li'wvesiT. able to le-mea.'Uie 
the radiu.s ol the tempi.' on the hill, and found his former measure¬ 
ment was quite accurate. 

Since Sir John Villoughby made a good road from Fort Victoria 
to the ruins, Zimhahwc has now hei't'iiic tin* holiday resort of csers- 
body there; a comfortable hotel nas been sta.ted about hall-way. with 
a shoot ing range and tennis court attached, ('aniage-. w ifh ladies 
therein, may nosv he si'cn lolling along tlris road, and ssilhauood 
(lo'rse you may now traverse the saute distance in hum two to three 
hours which took us exactly sosen days to do in 1891, with our 
heavy Wiiggons and orrr own rotnl to make. W prefer lo think ol 
the great ruins as W(' first saw them in the dint twilight on the 
(‘Vi'uing ol oiii an i\al, .standing out mvsterioirsly and grand in the 
jungle and wilderness of riiittrre in which theV bad reposed in ohlivinn 
for .so many centuries. 

.1. 'ruiionoiil. Ih'.M'. 
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I \nn; (he of * Kcligion at tlu* London Scdiool In'ard '' Mr. 

Lyulph SliUili'V coniribnti-d an adiclo to the Xoxi'ndn'V niinibci of 
this lve\i('w, wliicli tias naturally ovc-ited a cerfaiii amount of pnbli'- 
attention. Foi the publie in General are not awar-', as his eolleagin*- 
iipon llie Seliool Hoard are, that .Air. Stanleys av-(|uaiiilaii(-e will) 
religion is, lihe Mr. NVoiler's knowledge of London, bo'li (‘\ten'-i\i“ 
and pet'uliar. In tluve eiicunistanees, it !-• onowhal KMiiarhabh*, and 
equally disapjioiiiting, to liml that hi'^ e-'-a\, e\1 ( nding to foniteen 
pages in lenulh, eontaiiis only ti\e i)age'. which Inue any relatii)n 
whate\('r to tin' .subject under con.sideration. whiLl tin* leinaining 
nine ])ages aie tilled wit h vagiant and iuci)n.'.('quent ial ob.ser\at ion . 
upon School Hoard lo[)ics in general, b(“ginnmg wit h a bad and in 
no mean^ oiiginnl johe, and (‘iidiiig with a pretl\. though botjowed. 
story. ThU'' an excellent opportunity of mfoiining mankind (c<- 
(‘dill Cl I n't, oneinav say) howt horoughly uneducct ional and unenlight¬ 
ened all their religiou.s conceptions art* has be(*n wantojdy wasted ! 

As s'o fretpiently i> the ca^-e, the losx Hufleied i)v mankind ha 
te^ulled in gain to a h'W. That unholy alliance of cleigy ,md 
^ as'Ot'iated rate^iaj'er''‘ which n '^a[q»osed to ('\i-t in London at 
last know I h(> woist that can be -aid ol them. 'I'hey may now, 
wliei\‘\(‘r they au*, breathe again. The e\posuie which was to 
completely exteiniiiuite them is nothing \eiy dieadlul after all. 
During a jieriod of nine years, it -('em-, they have been n*]m'-<'nled 
upon the School Hoard, owing to their own exi'itions, hv men of the 
‘ narrowe.st type,'' moral jiachydeuns ,-a\'(*d by ‘ in\ incible ignoi’ain e '’ 
from any responsibility for their blindness to the light!' A majo¬ 
rity of the 7 iiembers of the School Hom’d, bt'ing of this remarkable 
organisat ion and quality, ibc* supeiior Aidth. h'arning, and (udighten- 
ment of a minority of the 7i'(>inbcrs vvho follow’ the leadershi]) ol Mr. 
Stanley it is needless to obsei\e t hat. unlike an\ ‘ J'Veiich .siate-7nan ’ 
Mr. Sbinley. disdains if) follow anyone—shine writli eouspir nous and 
brilliant elied. \t odd ti77ies ocra-ional ray- of (his In,-Ire have* 
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penetrated into the ilarkened understand in :;s of certain clergymen, 
four of whom, \vhose names need not he rq»peated, arc* e-^peeially 
inentioned. 'Die measure- of eidigiitenmcnt which theyre'ceived had 
a enriou-^ eifect upon Ihein. We are informed that they ‘ came in 
like lions’ and went out ‘like lambs.’ But this transformation 
produced a -ingular and uniform effect upun their constituents. 
They declined to re-elect tin- so-called' lambs.’ I’pon his own show¬ 
ing therefore, it is obvioie that .Air. Stanley’s ‘Iambs' are morsels 
too lough for met,*-opolitan ^ on >umption. 

Is it not a noteworthy fa<‘t that the ]>resent eia of alleged educa¬ 
tional (l.irktK'' ill J..ondon was preceded by a period of nine years 
(I87<) 188 >), I'tning wlih'h the School Hoard was basking in the 

brillii t nr M r. St a nle\ s educational sunshine? During that 
<'i lib <b> I '.jilt' of London gradually became s(j mew hat incredulous 
1' lo the n.iiiiic of the light which was so bountifully lavi-hed upon 
Miem. li w I i allegfd with great volulniitv that the light came 
Sraigbl lio! i tlic -I,,! ; but tbeie were those more inquiring tlian the 
r(''t whotra'cd it din d to th'-moon. That discovery destroyed the 
illusion ; anil i* will be .i h.ud la^k .igain to renew the shattered 
fidnic of 'O un-nboai.'lal a pietenee. Or, lo ii'i* Ali. Stanley’s own 
'imile. ii may be -.lal il<.d much as the ])eople of Bondon disliki- 
I.imb .I'anoi.ict ,11 ( d om 1 lion-.' thev dislike with ■'til! greater 
mil Msily Mr. I'sKmley - Oll^II)al mutton. 

! I,i\ iiig 1 1 , 11 ' [i.i id a mc) ii cd j ribut c to the a"Um])t ion of infallible 
n))’‘i loril \ ivinch tcMab ii'idl in <-\ci\ jiagc of the aiticic- under 
■III I. ii;'i. I, will iio’A i'C''Utlicieiit to deal < ategorical !y with tin- 
' It.u'M ' ii.hIi .lie (dJi.-r iilainly stated or co\ ci t ly iii'innated against 
'he polii \ of 1 he pic'-eiu School Doaid. 'Die charges which are 
jilaiidy statcil ,ire six. 

(1.) )♦ ialleged that the School Board are not [)ro\iding sulb- 

(ient 'choo! ptai cs for the children of London. For the puiqioses of 
chool accommodation Lonilon maybe con-'idcred as di\ided by the 
Th.'imc. into two ji.a'.t'. ^outh of the'rhamcs. •'chool accommod.ation 
i--ie(|uiied Ibi 117t;,t)('<) children. Ofthe.se l.')9,()(K) childreir .are seven 
yeais of age and upw’ards. b’or these senior childriai there e-itT'' 
already 17 i.(K)0-.cliool places. 'Dii-remainder are children bet ween the 
ages of three years aiul seven years. 'Pliese fall into two < att-gories. 
I’lipse between live years and seven years are eouqielled liy law to 
attend school. 'Plio.se under five years of ag(* aie under no such 
-oinpulsion ; and as ainatterof fact only 20,000 out of (>d,0<)0of these 
cbildren voluntarily attend school. A'et for the whole number of 
117,000 eliildren between three years and seven yeans of .age school 
places already evist for 90,000. .North of the Thames a similar 
stale of tilings exists. 218,000 senior ehiklren recpiiro school places, 
and 282,000 school places are provided. < >f infant cbildren, whilst 
only l.”),000 of the 105,000 between three years .and livt- years volun- 
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tarily attend school, yet Id.J.OOO infaiit-'^chool places are pro\Kled foi 
182,000 infant childrun. In each case the figures show a surplus of 
school accommodation. 

There are three cases in whieli it is true that a difference of 
opinion exists as to school a.'commodation between the Hoard and 
the Education Department. Due is in Hackney, on the borders of 
'I’ottenham, where the Education Department are tiying to force tin* 
Hoard to build Ji ■'chool winch would be attended by children from 
.nitride the London area. The School Hoard say that it is unju-'t to 
(oinpel the jieople of London to pay for the education of llic* children 
of Tottenham, and the people of London will hud an opjiortunitv 
next year of expressing their own opinion upon that point. Tht' 
second case in di.spute is in AVestminster, where the Education De¬ 
partment are attempting to fon-e the erection of a school upon a site 
condemned as unsuitable by their own inspector. 'I'lie t bird case i- 
that in Kennington, mentioned by Air. Stanley, where, against tli.' 
strongly ex].reused desiie of the locality, the Education De].ailmcnl 
take hide^ with him against the people. It worthy of lecord thai 
the remarkable (‘ffei-t prcxluc.'il u])(ni London as a wiioh* In All. 
Stanley"'' efifulgtmce was lately reproduced in miniature in Kmining- 
ton. He there attended a public meeting to demand the schrrol 
in question. A somewhat unusual thing hajipened. 'the jmblie 
.•ictually attended the meeting; and aftei Mr. Stanley with his usual 
skill had demonstrated to them how .'xceediugly unenlightened 
they w'eie. this ]>ul)lic meeting .'inphatieally decided that tli.' 
school was not needed. Herluqis they think now that the Sclioo' 
Hoard, which from A[‘iil to Ao\eird)er luue added Id.OOOschoo' 
places to the surjilus of school places already .‘xisting. whilst tin 
ill. rease of child pojiulation during the same jieriod was ouK fioie 
.t.ttOd to thttdO, caniiol faiily be (barged with auy neglei t of duty ii 
the matter of school accommodatiou. 

(2.) It i' allt'ged that many sc'hooK ha\e an iiisuthcieni sujijilv 
of teacher', and that the (ro\eniment ui'peetors are <'oiitiimallv 
talling attention to this fault of organisation. If this lie so. it i- 
difficult to account for the following undoubted facts. E\ervy(‘ar the 
(loveminent inspectois inspect each de]jartincnt. As tlie organisation 
of n school is more oi les', effiei'uit they award a lowet or a higher 
grant. In these cireiun.slaiices. Jiow doe.s it haiqieu that thea(‘ 
inspectors, who are alleg.xl to be continually (*alliugattention to this 
defect, actually recommended tlie higher grant in tlie ca.-^e of 1.0,>1 
out of a total of 1,150 departments":' Except upon the assumption 
that the allegation i.s the rever.se of the fact, so extraordinary a result 
is inexplicable. The charge that the supply of teadiers jh insufficient 
entirely depends njion what the standar.l of suOieiency is. 'fhe 
Education Department has one measure in the Edueation Lode. 
The School Hoard Imve a much more liljeial measure in theii 
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regulations. 'I'lie existing stafr of every Iionclon Board scliool is in 
excess of tliat strictly allowed by the regulations of tbe Board, and 
still more in e.xcess of that of the Education Department. When¬ 
ever in any school tliere is said to be a large class containing a 
number of children larger than a teacher under tlie regulation.s is 
called upon to teach, what is not said is, that in the same school there 
is either another class with few children in it, or a teacher who does 
not teach. IS’ot long ago it was made a matter of complaint that 
in a certain s* hool the staff had been reduced in numhei. The head 
teacher placed on recoid in the otticial diary of the school this entry: 
‘ ()wing to the numbers being so low, head teacher gave leave for each 
assistant to he absent on alternate days except 'I’hursday.' That 
school is one of tho•^e ^\hich in tlie imagination of the illuminated 
has an insutlicieni '^taff of teachers. 

(3.) It is alleged that the Board do not spend enough money upon 
ad\ortising their e\cuing closes. Now what are tlu' facts? During 
the last session the Moaid oidered GtiO.(>()() handbills for distribution 
ja-ior to (’hriMina" 1892, and ,n>(), 0 ()() handbills in the early j)art of 
1893. On an a^erage, (herefoie, there v\as one handbill for e\ery 
four person*' within the inetroj)olitan aiea. Whether lhat was 
enough oi not niU'-l b(‘ a matter of opinion. There are some who 
think that thc'-e tigures indicate a considerable w.i'te of publi( 

1 loncy. It is cas\ enough to ])rint handbills’. It is not so sim})le a 
luattc'i' to (li'ti'ihutf' tlnun. An attempt hu' been inade this 3 ’ear to 
reduce the ({uantity of afhertisement and to impro\e its effect. 
This redintiou of e\])enditure natmall\ offends thn-e who enjoy the 
spc'iiding of <jt' ei peoyile's money. Hence Mr. tstanley's lament. 
Hut, jiuigiiig fj-om the number of student" upon the roll, there being 
tiiis year a" compared with ld.7(K) at the coiresponding 

period of hut yea', it would really s’eem as if ‘ ado((nat(‘ means of 
ad\ertising' a.'cl an enormous supply of handbill" aie not con- 
ver-fible term 

The real sour* c of all this rest i\ ones". howe\er, is to be found in 
the continuuncc of a s( hool fee in loniu'ction with the e\ening 
schools. 'I’liis Iv'o ne\er exceeds thicep('uce per week. It mU't he 
rememhen'd that the students are w.ige-eaining persons. 'I'he cost 
of the e\euing schools last vear was hSjOOOf ; the pioyioil ion of ihi" 
coM ])aid by the students was l.tUX)/.; the ratepayei and the tax¬ 
payer between them provide the remaining od.OOt'h If any read¬ 
justment is to take place in the incidence of these charges, it ought 
to he in the direction of lessening the amount of the public burden. 

In this connection, an observation of ^Ir. .lames Ilussel Dowell is 
worth repealing. ‘ .Air. IMatthew Arnold,’ he says. ‘ has told us tliat 
in contemporary I^'rance. which sec'ins doomed to try every theory’of 
enlightenment by which the fingers ma\ he burned, or the hou.se set 
on fire, the children of tin* public .school" are taught, in answer to 
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tlie ([uestion *• Wlio gives \ou all tlie'^e fine things.'' ’ lo say, "The 
State.” Til fares the l*tate in vliich tlie parental imago is rejdaced 
hy an abstraction. The answer of the hoy of whom 1 ha\e been 
speaking would have been in a spirit better for the State and for the 
hope of his own future life: -‘I owe these tilings, undiT (iod, to 
ray own industry, to the sacritices of mv fatlier and mother, and to 
the sympathy of good men.” ‘ 

(4.) It is alleged that in ‘the matter of ujiper-standard or higher- 
grade seliools, the Board, after talking about the matter for years, has 
.lone next to nothing.' Mr. .Stanley informs his readers tliat T.ondon 
has • three or four such ■'chools on a small scale.’ Official ndurns tell 
a different story. The nundior ol' upper-htandard schools is there 
given as forty-nine. The senior departments of thes(‘ schools accom¬ 
modate from .100 to 1,200 scholars each. In these figures, as comiiared 
with the original statemimi, we have a Fair examph' of JNIr. Stanhy's 
enlightened mode of representing facts. Xor can it be said with even 
an ecpial amount of accuracy that the Hoard lia\ebc‘en ‘talking about 
the matter for years.' It is not denied that some numdiers of the 
Board talk. It is the lot of others to listen. But the talk has rarely' 
for years turned upon the subject of ujipm-standard schools. In my 
judgment, the time is approaching whim a little plain talk upon the 
subject will be much needl'd. At .the recent conference ujioii secon¬ 
dary education at Oxford some rather ominous statements wi're made 
as to the effect of these higliei-staudard schools upon secondary 
education and the future jnosj.ects of it.teliigi'ut scholars. In the 
judgment of some whose opinions < arry weight, they are bri'aking 
down the ladder between the public elementary schools and the 
I niversities which it has taken so long ;i time (‘\cn imperfi'ctly to 
set uj». II it be true that clever scholars are by mi'ans of such school- 
di\erted from the uj.waid jiath, ami ari' directed topiu-sue a cours»'ot 
study for the sole purpose of earning a (onsiderable money gian; 
from Gn\('rnment, then these schools cannot be considered as suc- 
'•cssfnl exjierimenl s in tin* organi.sation of an educational system, 

(.5.) Instead of ‘talking’ about higlier-slandard schools ‘ foi 
years,’as was alleged, it appears U[>on further examination that the 
members of the. Board have been engaged ‘ for months in that most 
unprofitable of all task's a tljeologieal wrangle.’ Assuming, for the 
mmiient, that this is an accurate ve])resentation of certain debater to 
whii'b it has been my lot to listen, then I tliink it must he allowed 
that Mr. .Stanley ha.s taken part in the fray with no little zest, and 
has Jielj)ed to jirolong till* ‘wrangle’ ro the consiilerable length of 
wliich he now comjdains. 

The matter in dispute can lie very simply and shortly stated. 
^'eJiool Boards under the Education Act of 1870 can have the Bihle 
taught in schools under their control. Jn TiOndon it has been so 
taughi from the first ; and the teaehe.'-s w'ere, at (he outset, directed 
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•to give lessons from the Bible, suited to the capacities of the children, 
in the principles of morality and religion.-* Absolute freedom of 
teaching was allowed, subject to two essential conditions. First, no 
attempt must be made either to attach children to, or to detach them 
from, any religious denomination. And, second, the Conscience 
Clause of the Act of 1870 must be obser\ed both in letter and in 
spirit. Jiater on, in 1874, an annual examination of the scholars was 
held in Bible Instruction, and has been continued yearly since that 
date. And in order to make the instruction continuous, a syllabus 
of Bible lessons was drawn up, which, with various emendations, has 
continued in force down to the present day. 

Such being the rules and the practice of the Board so far as 
Christian children are concerned, it is interesting to trac-e how 
(litliculties lirst arose. They flid not sjiring from the practical 
working of the system in the schools. The great mass of the 
teachers taught the Bible lesson in a thoroughly Christian spirit; or, 
as ^Ir. Stanley puts it, ’the Bible lessons' a-'umed ‘the popular 
theology." AVhilst this was so. both parents and children were 
conlent; and if it cojitimies to be so they will remain content. It 
is not the parents w'ho ha\e made <litHeulties. It is members of the 
Board. 

The lirst member lo create diHiculties wu'. the Bev. Stewart 
lleadlam. w hose crude and iheorel ic 1 heologii al notions are tempered 
by a ]»articulai' and intimate acijuairitance with Ac Bolbi. As is 
well known, he poses as one of the tTiost enlightened of the illu¬ 
minated, :ind he is one of ^Ir. Stanley's minor standard-bearers. 
> 11 -. lleadlam’^ lir>t attack was directed .•igain-.t the regulations 
uinler which Bible tetiching was beinu '‘uen. And to his aid 
in this attempt the Bev, Cojteland Bowie < tune. This .attempt 
dis,astrou^lv failed on Mac 1. 1890, only the two membei’s mentioned 
voting for the motion, Mr. Headhun's ne\i aMack was directed 
against the syllalms, and he made an attempt ’o introduce partisan 
poIititN into Bibt(‘ I (‘aching. He desired to -ubstitute certain 
Itas'-agc's from the book of the Prophet .Vinos for the M*l(a-ted 
pa-'sages from the hook of the Pro[)hel .leiemiah. on the ground th.al 
Amos was tlu' more radical prophet of the two. For this poiitieal 
.amendment hmr members \oted. 

TIk* point iVIr. Headlam raised when he attacked the legultitions 
und(‘r wdiich Bible instruetion is given was thi-. The Board order 
le.'sons to he given from the Bible in morality and religion. But 
th(‘y do not say what ntoralitt or what religicn. Hence it was 
.argued th.at to give les.sous in any code of mor.ility or in any system 
of religioti would s,alisfv the regulations of the* Bo.ird. 

It was jirohahly under the inlluenee ot tni- uni(|ue system of 
reasoning that six months pri(jr to the SJiool Board eh'ctitui of 1891 
the London IJheral and Ihulieal Cuion put out a-^ their jnogramme 
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for that election tiic i)o]icy of teaching ‘in secular subjects only.' 
Not only were clundei lliis policy to be deprived of religion- 
teacliing. but teacliei> in training-colleges weie also to be taught 
‘in secular snbjcits only.' and were thus to be ])repared for the 
complete secularisation of elementary education. In these circum¬ 
stances, it rc(iuiies an unusual amount of hardihood in the matter of 
assertion for ]\lr. Stanley to .say that ’the Bible teaching of the 
Board for many elections has not been a realis.sue before tlie electors.' 
And it is peculiarly uiigmtcfnl on his pait to ignore ‘the blazing 
piinciple' which iuspiied the liberal and Ihnlical workers who form 
the limited ranks of his supporters. 

One of th(' mmnbeis elected in 1891 was 3lr, Athelstan Biley. 
As a n'stdt of hi' iin|niii<-s he had come to the conclusion that the 
indeiiniteue-s of the* I!oaid s regulations was working baim. tSome 
conscientious teaciici - were hampered in their teaching because they 
felt that the line wa- not distinctly marked betw('en what w'as 
permissible and what wa- forbidden. On the other hand, he ascer¬ 
tained that the assumption that the teaching would be thoroughly 
and distinctly Clnistian was not acted upon by all whose duty it wa-' 
to teach. The contention that the Board should say plainly what 
they meant led to a series of Je])utatious and memorials from hodie- 
interested in the (piestioTi. which, far beyond any debates, have 
l)rolouged the .settlement of the ([uestion. I ntil these deputations 
explained to the Board wliat their view of Bible teaching in Board 
schools should he. 1 am free to oonfe-s that I was si ('add s opjKjseil 
to any rocoiistrui tion of the Board's rule. e.\(‘ept in one respec t. 
In order to avoid anv ])Os>ibie misconce[)tiou of the mc'aning of (he 
word 'religion in < he regulaiions, I was desirous of in.sorting before' 
that word the word • Christian.' .\nd I am glad to think that tlio'e 
seems to he a f.iit (hance of that ('meiidation being ultimately 
agreed to. 

I i» to the lime of the attendance of tho-e deputations [ was aho 
l»ersnaded that nething bevond this needed io be done. Bid I regret 
to say that tb' dcputalioii- have done much to shake the grounds 
upon which that (oi.victioii rested. It has been contended that in 
the interests ol ldi(. ;\ it was right to allow a teacher to givi* non- 
Christian teacliing io a ( hi istian ehild. C)n the other liancl, it has 
been contended tnat a t'hri>tian teacher, thoroughly helievinj^ our 
Lords Idvinity. ought to he prohilrited from teaching that doctrine 
to any Chi’ist ian child in a Board school. In other words, a child in 
a Board school may he taiiglit to Ire an agnostic or unbeliever in the 
name of liberty, but tli(‘ same sacnal muiu' i- invoked to jrrev'ent his 
being taught to he a Christian. 4'liese contmil ions are put forward 
'iji the name of Nonconformity. Ilow far Itn'y will commend tlu'in- 
selves to the Christian parent.s of London has yet to he seen. 

It seems to me clear that there is only oni* princii»le upon which 
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the Board <‘an properly and safely act. The Board exist for the pur¬ 
pose of educating the children. They stand, tlA^refoi e. to the child in 
the place of its parent. The religious training of the child is the 
most sacred of all parental tru.sts. The duty of the Board, therefore, 
is to train the childreii as the parents would ha\e them trained. Tt 
is an essential part of the rights of Christian parents that their 
childrt'U shall he trained in Christian Coaching hy teachers not out of 
r>yinpathy with their religious convictions. Any attempt on the ])art 
of any organisation to rob parents of that right is foredoomed to 
failure. For English law is careful in matters of religion to preserve 
(lie rights of the thriftless, oj- abandoned, or criminal parent in the 
training of children in Industrial and other schools; and the issue of 
(his controversy, in )ny judgment, will he to place the rights of the 
striving, the honest, and the law-ahiding parent under the protection 
of a similar equitable law. 

The issue which is thus raised is broader than the boundaries of 
any ('hurch. It embraces the case of (he Jews for whose <‘hil(lren the 
l.ondou School Hoard have for years pad. provided tlirough Jewish 
teachers religious instniction in the Jewish Scriptures. Audit places 
all u])on an equality. IS’o doubt we shall liear again the election 
cry of ‘Secular teaching only.’ That is (he la-t appeal of the 
Secularist who siqiports Bible teaching so long as it mav'^ be per¬ 
verted to non-Christian uses. He will lie joi'ied bv all so-called 
Christians who place their antipathies tir-t and (heir Christianity 
-.econd. Hr. Stanley in his article has not veidured to assert openly 
wha( those who follow' his lead indudriously whisper abroad, that the 
whole controversy has been raised by High (liurchmen in order to 
introduce into Board schools docti'ines to whicti orthodox Xoncon- 
forinists strenuously object. Precisely the opposite course has been 
taken. In order to secure freedom to teach t'hristian doctrines which 
ortliodox Nonconformists hold to be essential, membeis of the Church 
of En 111 and of all sections have sunk iheir differences, and have com- 

o 

bined to promote a solid settlement iqion (he fundamental principle 
of the maintenance of parental rights. 

I am not unmindful that the only instruments which the Beard 
<-an use in the (raining of children are the teachers. How are they 
affected hy this question ? Now that doubt s hav e been rai.'^ed a.- to t he 
interning and ini<‘ntion of the Board's rules, it is absolutely essential 
that the Board should make the meaning ■'O ch'ar as to set thc.se 
doubts at rest. But clearness of statement on ihc part of the Board 
A'ill practically only sanction the teaching whi< !i i^ now for the most 
part being given. 1 have' already (|uotc(l Mr. S(auley’s statement, 
that ‘undoubtedly in the great mass of the classes in l.ondon Board 
schools the Bibh‘ lesson.s assume the ])oj)iiIar tlieology,’ The e\- 
jiression ‘ ])opular theology ' is simply Mr. Stanley’s mode of alluding 
to cardinal Christian ladiefs. It is obvious, iherefore. that the great 
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ma^s of teacher.'', teaching ac( oidiiig to their ‘ i'eligioii.s (‘onvictioiis,’ 
are doing the work in a thoiough and conseieniiously Chrisitian spirit. 
Indeed ^ir. Stanley ‘be]ie\es that, in fact, in very many schools the 
Bible teaching .somewhat esceeds in definitenes-' what was intended by 
the regulati<ni of the Board.' 

Theie are some teacliers, howc^er whose religions conviction'- run 
counler ‘ to the mistaken conviclions of the home.’ Is it not wise to 
relieve them from an es'-cnli.illy false position? Any teacher who 
(annot spontaneou'.ly teach in the sjniit of the Hoard's rule, and in 
accordance nith'tlu' convictions of tla' home.’‘ mistaken ’ though 
Mr. Stanley concei-ves tliesv* umvictions to he. is undoubtedly in a 
false position. lie ought to be at once relievt'd of that part of his 
work, w hicli. being [ici foi med ])Pifnnctorily, must seriously hamper his 
usefulness aial cri])ple his ethciencv. 

rinally, it i.s a total mi.sconception of tli(“ whole qmslionto ast-uuK' 
that what i.s retfiiiied is that 'the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
fncaination. t(» which .soim* now propose to add the doctrine of tlu' 
Atonement,' shall he ‘erdeiedto be tauglit.’ Tin' only manner in 
whir h fiom the positiv e sid«' any of these doctrines ha\e been alluded to 
is thiis, that they determine the attitude of mind in which instruction 
from the Hible is given. ()b\iou.sl\. t he attitude in whicli ojie who 
conscientiou'K Ix'licves the divcti ine of tin' Incarnation appioache.s 
the Bible and us(>s it for the |)ur])Oses of Christian teaching is :i \(>iv 
diffeuait attitude ftoni that of one who conceives tin* Incarnation to 
be a myth 01 a delusion. Vnd that difference coiouis the wdiole of 
their teaching. The ijiic-tion. lln'refotc, is not the ‘oidering’ of <*er- 
t.un doctrines to be t night, hut the detinite indication of that spirit 
in which all Hible iiistiuction in the principles of the Christian 
religion ought to be given. 

fti.) The final charge Inought against the Board is that theyde.sire 
to ])revent ])areiits from obtaining (he right conferred by law of ha\ ing 
public school ai comrnodatiou witliout the payment of a .school fee. 
That allegatiim lesi-- uj)on no solid lia.sis whatever of fact. It is the 
invention of a pedervid imagination. Certain iietitions have reached 
the Education Depaitnient. and have been transmitted to the Hoard, 
purporting to be signed liy parents, and preferring a reipiest for free 
schools. These petition' aie not spontaneous on (he iiart of the 
parents. Information in po ion of th(' Board, without the know¬ 
ledge or sanction of the Hoard, has been placed at the disix>.sal of 
partisan organisations. 1 hen c .invassers have called njion parents, and 
upon the most palpalile misre].ro^entatioiis have obtained signatures. 
In one case four children signed in t}u' capacity of the parents of 
seven other children. Tliis procedure is, witli great simplicity, called 
‘ organise 1 action to make parents awan* of their right.s.’ Curiously 
enough, however, so soon as jiarents who had signed under misap- 
pretiensirn or througii mi.srepresentation came (o understand what 
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the effect of their action would be, hundreds of them withdrew 
their names from the petitions. Whatever* demand may finally 
remain for free-school accommodation, as a result of these petitions, 
will, I do not doubt, be willingly met by the Board, if it is not pre- 
\iously met by the managers of other existing elementary schools, 

I ha\ e thus d»*alt sei'idli'iii with the charges which have been 
plainly statcMl. But throughout the article there are others only 
\aguely insinuated. Thus it is suggested that the London School 
Board is unpopular because of its extravagance. Q’hat is a quaint 
illustration of the projection of the past into the jjresent. Nine yeai’s 
ago tlie Board was unpopular because of extravagance. How deep- 
seated that unpopularity w'as may be estimated by the period of time 
ir has taken to remove the impression. The School Board is not an 
unpopular institution in London to-day. The people of London 
recognise that they are' doing more work, and that work mon* effi¬ 
ciently, than has t‘\er been the case before, and yet tlie burdens upon 
the rate-paying public are diminishing instead of increasing. But it 
is suggested that, althougii there are ‘one or two admirable sides of 
the work,” such as the better training of pupil-teachers and the e.sta- 
blishment of separate schools for the education of specially defecti\e 
children, these things arc* the results ‘of the impulse recei\ecl from 
the past ’ enlightened (la 3 "s. It is curious to notice in this connection 
the statc'inent that ■ we ha\e dc-termined at length to establish at 
least one da^' indusliial school—an enterprise which the Home Office 
has been recommending for some time,’ because of its suggest i\e 
incompleteues'.. jMr. Stanley' ought to have* continued .something in 
this fashion ‘an cnterpiise which, whibt I could. 1 steadily-and 
per.sistentl^. but un-^uccessfidlv. oppo-c'd.” If he* had completed bis 
sentenc-e so that it bore its full relation to the fact, it woidd ha\e been 
e.a- 3 * foi even an oidinar}' reade) to e-timate the momentum ac-c|uired 
fiom ‘ the* impubc' of the jiast.” 

Whilst Hi. fstanley is prodigal of his charges it was to be expected 
that he would be penurious of hi- prai-e. To the ‘ one or two admir¬ 
able sicle> ’ of oui woik may be added t he following, not inconsiderable 
additions: manual trainiii” in woodwork, laundrj'-work, band and 
i‘ye training In-^ de-iigns iu paper and c.udboard, improved phy.^ical 
in-truction foi boys, and the eni-ouiaueinent of swiinniing, not by 
eiccMing swimming-baths, but In' u>iug those supplied by the proper 
public- authorit}'. Add to these thc'work which has bc*en done in co- 
opeiafion with the Drapeis’ Conqcaiiy and the ('ii\ and (tuilds of 
London Technical lu^l if ute, and to the es]»ecial wotk which is now 
being thus carric'd on, in housewifery classes, and in classes for metal¬ 
work. Then consider the enormous imped us ni\en to the movement 
for the superannuation of teachers and officer.s bj' the (‘stahli-hmeid 
of the* Board's Superannuation Fund. 'I'akcj* also into nc-count the 
strenuou.s manner in which the Board, of late 3 'ears, set about remedy- 
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iiig the stmctiirnl ilc'f'ects of school building", uiid (lie inoj’e serious 
and daiigeimi" defects in drainage, wliicli tliey inherited from that 
past the recollection of ^vhich is so dear to ]Mr. Staidey's rejuembrance. 
These tilings combined ])resent an array of solid achievements of which 
any public body may be rightly proud. 

1 am awan'that it is not wi"e to ti list too implicitly to [lasl achic've- 
ments. 'I'hose whose a"sumption of ."pecial su))eviority and enlighten¬ 
ment. and whose total neglect of olnious jirndenco, mad(‘ the name 
of education obnoximi" to the Londoner nine yeans ago, an* anxious 
again to play the old game. To u>e Mr. Stanley's simile, ' the dogs 
of war are slei'ping, the\ are not dead.’ 3Ir. Stanley's aiticle consti¬ 
tutes a kind of preliminai v howl. Soon the whole pack will hi*in full 
cry. And according to Mr. Stanley's ('numeration it is a somewhat 


heterogc'iK'ou" and motley body. It is to be composed of ‘ Eadical clubs,’ 
• Working-men associathnis.' ■ rnitarian congiegTitioii".' 'themost active 


leaders of the great ]Sonconformist bodies.' 


the Sunday School Union,’ 


•tin* Primitive iMethodist^,’ and. finally, ol' ■ ordinary Libi'raK.' If 
the Board insLst that ‘tcacheis who believe them" "hall teach in the 


"choolsthe doctiiiK's involved in the mysteries of tin* 'frinity and (In* 
Incarnation, the whole of the"(* discoidant ('lements * will,’ iveaietold, 
'b(' united to do away with a system --o contraiy to leason, to ju-'tice, 
and to piactical po"sibilities.' I have ontli\ed "O many predictions 
that it will lie interesting to turn again to this -after the event. 


.losni-ii IL 
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Tut: Salee rovors and Argier pirates wore lioavy cro'-^-es to the mer- 
chauts of liondon in the seventeenth eentiiry. Not only was every 
ship tliat set sail from Argier a jTerpetual menace to our traders’ 
cargoes, but she carried within her, for a ceitainty, the di’eaded 
infection of the plague. So the City heard, with more than satisfac¬ 
tion, that the King's marriage witli a Portuguese jainces., ^as finally 
resolved on. 

The dower of Catherine of Bragan/a was no less a sum ihau three 
hundred thousand pounds ; but this was not the aitiele Miat made 
tlie marriage treaty most popular in England. Portugal jndertovA, 
in addition, to cede to us a miich-falked-of po^t in the hA^t Indies 
(which turned out to be the ‘ inconsiderable ’ island of BojnlMin), and 
•rowning adxantage of all—a port in the iMediterraneaTi. 

The last aitide was the chief caust'for congratulati< n. It was 
confidently expected that under the guns of Tangier our merchant¬ 
men would b(' sc( nre fiom Barbary coivair-, and that within the 
mole about to be built there not only the iSmyrna fleet, ' P also the 
shi[»s tiadiug to the West iTulie'-, would find a <on\enien anchorage 
and facilities for (teaniug and ii'pairing. These were gje it advan¬ 
tages, mid thi'Y made ('harles the Second’s maiiiage tlie leO't popular 
act of his life; it was uni\ersally felt that he had begun his rdgii 
with a good stroke of business. And \ef. e\(e|)l in oi e direction, 
ami that thought least likely of all at the time, these' idea-, were ([iiite 
illusoiy. Till' maui.igi'-tieaty of Chailes the Sc'cond w.is, certainly, 
of enoimous aihantage to the British people in the long i .n ; for d 
ga\e thenn Bombay, the nucleus of c>ur later comiuests 'n *1 •' Ease, 
and now' the second cit)' in the Empire. But our c\ .patmu of 
'I'apgii'r wa.s unfoituuate from tir.st to last, and bic 'g' < us no 
achantages whatcwi'i*. 

This wa'^, in icait, the fault c)f the administial ion ; ’ at the be.d 
colonial administration ever devised could have made m thing out of 
Tangier with the re.strictions laid upon it by the licnne a'athorities. 
The instructions from Whitcdiall wc^re to jiush on the mole as fast as 
]>ossil)le; in the meantime to avoid all entangling dealings with the 
jNIoors, with whom w'e were to dwell in ])c'rfect peace, and to seeme 
the expansion and prosperity of the town by encouraging sctilev- 
VoL. XXXI V~No. 202 ' 3 X 
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from Europe. Four inslructioiia and four impossibilities. Only one 
of these blunders can, f'n fairness, be laid at the door of the Tangier 
Commission—the plan of constructing a moU*. It was desirable that 
a mole should be constructed if possible; but it did not call for very 
profound engineering knowledge to make it clear that the wash of 
the Atlantic and the easterly storms of the JMediterrauean acting on 
shifting sandy shores and the soft stone of the country were certain to 
destroy the mole as hist as it was built, and to silt up the harbour as 
fast as it was cleared. 

Tlie other mistakes of tlie Tangier Commission may justly be 
laid to a lack of experience in dealing with barbarians ; they had not 
the knowledge born of two hundred years of Imperial work. “We 
know now that it is iinpo-sible for Englishmen to settle peaceably in 
a country of barbarous or semi-barbarous ])eople. Our desire for 
peace they iminite simpl}' to timidity; and until they hav(‘ been 
well beaten, not only can w(' have no dealings with them, but eiery 
load of food and forage has to be fought for. It is a simple conclu¬ 
sion from these premisses that the settlement of Tangier was a dn'am 
that could never be realised, Xo prosperous or careful man would 
willingly settle in a city that was in a perpetual state of siege, and 
where bis very food niu-'-t bo brought from a distance of three weeks 
by sea. In ha])py ignorance of all liis difficulties, the Earl of Ihder- 
borough took u]) his aiipointinenf as tirst Governor of Tangier, and 
sailed from Deal in the winter of IGd 1-10(52. He made Tangier 
after a (juick passage of a fortnight from the Downs, and found the 
place very little better than a ruin. Dut lie brought witli him a 
garri''On of about four thousand men, and at once addressed bims('lf to 
his ditlicultiert with hi-' neighbour, the redoubtable Gayland, cluhT of 
Arcilla. This princelet was, for a time, fpiite a hero of romance. 
The chaplain to the forces, the ihn. I>ancelot Addison, afterwards 
chaplain to the King and Dean of hichlield.' wrote an account of 
Barbary which is fidl of Gayland. lie was a standing danger to us, 
but fortimatel} In* bad two rivals—Benbucar of Salee, and a eliic'ftain 
wlio lorded it at 'f'idilet and was destiu('d, in tin* end, to o\eitl)row’ 
him. Thus Lord I'eteiborough found himself face to face* from th(‘ 
first with the eternal ])rol)lem. in the event of dir'jiutc's between 
native ])rinces, if our aid is asked for ought we to iid(*jfere? 
Several openings of this kind oftered themselves during our occupa¬ 
tion, and if any one of tliem had been taken advantage of, there 
would be no Morocco question at tin* jiresent moment. 

Lord Peterborough dutifully a-ked for instructions; hut lie was 
saved all further trouble iu tbe matter by hi.-' sudden recall to England. 
He was, and with good reason, dc-eply incensed at this treatment, 
which, besides being unfair to liim-'clf, doubled our difficulties in 

' Dr. A'ldi.son is, perbafs, better known to us now llironpli the wiitings of his son, 
Joseph Addison. 
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dealing with Tangier. It was the first of those shifty moves by which 
the interests of the colony were sacrificed to'the need of finding a 
jdace for sonu‘ iinportunate person at home. As one result of this 
policy, 'I’angier hadtwelv(' governors in the space of twenty-two years. 
Jjord 1’eterborough‘s place was taken by the late (rove “rnor of'Dunkirk 
—Lord Jvutherford, created OJi bis jiroinolion Earl of Teviot. He 
wais a Scotch soldicT of fortune, and a man of great and varied ability. 
His accounts were a curiosity ; but in those days accounts were 
generally regarded as the nal ural si ep 2 )ing-stones lo fortune, and 
Tc\ lot's bol-headed courage v\as beyond question. C'ourage was a 
very good quality for a (Jovernor of Tangier to possess, but whether 
it was tiiat his bands wei<‘ tied at lioine, or that he was too much 
engi’ossed with bis aceounl.s, the fact remained that while Teviot was 
tlovernor tbe ])ower of the floors increased enoimously. As we 
would give the chief of Salee no he!]), Clajland mas!(Ted that town, 
lie made peace v\herever be could not concjuer. and now dreamed of 
nothing less than the empire of ^Morocco. Nor were tbe iVIoors our 
only toes. The S])aniards ga\e CJayland forty thousand i)iecps of 
eight, and suppbed him with guns. Tlie Dutch joined willi Spain 
lo hinder the Tangic'r trade in e\ery ])os''ib]e way, and S})anish 
<‘ngineers di>'guised as iMoor.s were re[)orted to be lie]{)ing (jaylaud’s 
soldiers to loitrench tbeni,'>el\es. 

'J'eviot bad tlie veiy useful ([uality of making ('venyone believ'e in 
him; and tliougb be was quite ignorant of deftMi''i\e warfare, he 
managed to give tbe garrison tin* iin])ression that they were perfectly 
.'ale in bis bamb. Tiune was a rude awakening from the.se delusions. 
Luiing tbe (iov(‘inor's absence on leave, (layland, still nominally at 
j)(“ac(‘ with U". joined tbe Lieutenant-(Jovernor, t'olonel b'itzgerald, 
in a hawking-])arty, aiid brought fifty followers witli him. There 
was much pb-asant conversation of an indiileivnt kinil as tbev were 
riding about tbe count ry near Tangier, and Fitzgeiald thought that 
tbe nnvrning bad been harmlessly if not ])rolitably sj)ent. llut some 
of tb(‘ fifty members of (r.iyland's e.scort itiiist have made b('tter use 
of tin'ir tim)‘ than Fitzgerald, for >"bortly after tbe (Jovennn's return 
war was formally declared, and it then became a]q);irent how much 
more tiayland kn('W' abeut Tangier than we did. On tin* Itb of iMav, 
ItUIL Teviot made a reconnaissance in force toward-- a 2 ^oint of 
('Cemingly open countrv, and was caught in an ambush. The 
(lovernor hims<‘lf, with nineteen commissioned ollicers and five 
hundred men, were cut olf and slaughtered to a man. 

This was a beavv blow, and the news of it, noi'cd abroad through- 
out the coasts of f:s])ain and Africa, was heard a.s tbe herald of our 
(b'parture, IJiit we stood our gi’ound, though with greatly reduced 
numbers, and Fitzgerald was a[)])ointed to act until the new Oov'erndr 
should arrive. He was not more suj^rstitious than other men in those 
<lays, but it i.s curious to observe that be was much more disturbed 
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at tlie blazing stars then aiipearing at night than he was at (layland's 
victory. These ‘blazing stars’ were the comets that so much 
interested (’harles the Second that he sat up with thetiueen fora whole 
night to watch for them. They alarmed Fitzgerald a great deal, and 
he carefully reported them to the Secretary of State, wondering what 
they might portend. As a set-off to these ghostly anxieties, however, 
the material cares of his otHce sat \ery lightly on him. lie had no- 
doubt that (iayland would soon tind it to his interest to be a goool 
neighbour; which is exactly A\hat this hind of man ntner does until 
he has been well beaten. 

Hut an Irishman’s light-heartedness must have been a man’s best 
])ossession in Tangier in those days. Shut up in a dull town, the 
open country occupied by enemies whom they were forbidden to 
attack, the 'I’angerines must have been wonderful people if they did 
not give Ava} noAv and then to despondency. In addition to this 
they were miserably fed ; for the IMoors hindered them from growing 
any fresh food for themseh'es, and they were thus almost dependent 
(ju the salted sujiplies brought from Fugland. We might ha\e got 
supplies from tspain, if the Spaniards had not I^hui as anxious t(. 
starve rrs as the INloors. Hut the Duke of ^Medina Co ti forbade all 
traflrc Avith irs. and iusolerrtly pioclaiirred that since the consent of 
Spain to the cesMon of 'I'angier had not been obtained, lie should 
treat all Eirglishmeu resident there a^ rebeh to the Spanish cr’own. 

I’he arrival of a new gOA’ernor made a welcome stir in tlii- dcjness- 
ing atmo.-'phei'e; for it was almost the only occasion when an} body 
wa:. paid. Lord HelIasis, an active and popular man. convoyed tliv-- 
Sinyina fleet from Plymouth and assumed the governor''lii]) in Apri. 
l()(id. lie did not take long to grasp the situation, and at once 
re])orted that the Spairiards were paying (iaylund to ojtpose u^, aird 
that the only way to bring the Moor." toiea-on w’as to blockade Salee 
and Tetuan. Thi^ could have been done Avith one first-mle fi-igatr 
at each port; hut the advice was not taken. It would have aioused 
sus])icion in many men to find that in spite of this neglect of proper 
means (layland a'-surneil aboirt thi> time a nro-,t accommodating atti¬ 
tude towards the Englidi. It seems. hoAvever, that Lord Hella.'i.s 
took this as a personal tribrrte; for he entered unsrr^-pec 1 ittgly oir 
negotiations for peac e. and carrh'd through the* treaty witliout a hiteh. 

It wa-' jrrinted and pulrli'.hed by order of the Secretary of Stale, avith 
six reasons endorsed sliowing hoAv much mote ad\antageous it wasv 
than any previous truce. I’he suh-ecjuent events formed an ohjeet- 
lesson in Moorish dijrhnn.acy which Avas errtirely thrown a\Anv iu 
England, but which would ha\e hcci, vahrahleto Lord Ihdiasis if ho 
•had retained oflice. HoAAever, Ik* had hi^ eye on aplaceabout court ; 
s*o, taking advantage of the good itnprevv.i,,n wrought by his treaty 
of jreace, he quitted Tangier in IfiGC, and it was loft to his huccessor 
to di'-cover tJio springs of (iayland’s complacencv. 
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They did not long remain secret; but the successor of Lord 
Lellasis was, of all the administrators of Tangier, the one least qualified 
to deal with a crisis. Colonel Henry Norwood was a man of piety 
and of some position. He had seen ser\ ice at Dunkirk, was Treasurer 
of the colony of Virginia, and on being superseded at Tangier was 
promoted to be a member of the Tangier ('ommission. He was a 
<*areful and methodical administrator, but he was emphatically a 
dull man. His notion of action was to Avrite a report; and Colonel 
Norwood’s ro])orts were \ery serious matters. 

'I'he Secretary of State, \vho was a man of pleasure, like most of 
Charles the Hecond’s ministeis, found them much too serious. At 
first they were carefully abstracteil ; but tln'^o’ccis gets scantier and 
scantier until at last a despatch foil) pages and a half in length is 
endnrr-ed ‘ 'W brushes with ye .Moor.'': ’ and quite sufficiently endorsed. 

It was while Colonel Norwood w;is in office that we had our great 
«'-hanc(* in ^Morocco. Hardly was Loi'd llellasis gone when Cayland 
asked us for help. The King of Tablet had in\aded him from the 
soul Ii, and the new tyrant’s at fairs ]»iovpered. Gayland went from 
bad to woiM'. and at la^t ofh'red Arcilla (where he was hluit up) if 
W(* would garri'-on the ])lace with thn>e hundred men. The men could 
at that tniK' ha\e been '-pared ea-ily enough, and would have been 
gliid of a little acti\e sei\ice. It is more than ])robal)le that a bold 
“-tioke ill tIn'-juncture would ha\e given us the Empire of .Morocco. 
Ihit the (Jo\ernor of'I'angii'r was flu* hist man in tbe world to make 
ahold sti'oke. Thelii-''l thing to do was to sit down and write a rejiort, 
and while the' answer was coming An ilia was i-aptured, Sah'erediu-ed, 
Hie King of Ee/ dragged in cluiin.s to Meijuine/. and iMnley ar Kashid 
bciami' Knqieroi of Monaco instead of Charles the Second. 

No small bliiine. how(*\cr, must attach to the home adminisfra¬ 
tion for this \ciy scuhius hhindci'; for, though Colonel Noiwooil was 
Hdious and long-winded to the last degic'c, the* office did nut depend 
solelv upon him for nc'ws. Eotd .\ilington's secretary, Joseph 
illiamson, who suc'c'c^'clc'd his chief as Jsecictaiy of State*, corre¬ 
sponded rc*gulai ly with -M.ijor Ealmcs hanhonie for two years and 
tliivc* mouths; or, lathcT. he allowed rairhorne to wiite to him 
<luiingthat time whenc'\er a slii[> sailc'd for England. Idiiihorne 
was a \ery good officer, and was honoured after his dc*ath with a 
foxih in Westminstei- Abbey and a laboured epitaph by Dryden. 
Exc'u at this di.sfance of time his despatches are good reading, and 
lh‘*y cc'rtainly deseiwc'd the sinqile courtesy of an acknowledgment. 
Ihil when Lord Hellasi.s himself, a })eer of England and the tlovernor, 
had to wait for .siv months bc'fore the slighiest notii-e was takc>n 
either of his reports or e\en his requests for instructions, it was not 
to be* c'xpected that I’airborne would fate any bettc'r. llis letters 
are jiitc'ous reading sometimes. He begged over and o\er again to 
be informed wherein he had otfi'iided Williamson, and craved for an 
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answer, if it were hut a single lino, adding once, sadly enough ; ‘ You 
cannot imagine the coififort it gives a man at this distance.’ It must 
be remejnl)ored, in excuse for wliat seems unworthy persistence, that 
his whole chance of promotion depended upon Williamson’s good word. 

In those days of universal hacksh‘ci>]i it is not to be su]-)posed that 
I^airborne neglected this simple means of sc'curing a patron’s good¬ 
will. For a major in a line regiment his presents to Williamson were 
handsome, and the last was c\(‘n splendid, being a very tine llarbary 
colt that I'airborne had himself chosen. In due course the captain 
who carri<'d the colt to Fngland brought his ship back to Tangier, 
lie was the bearer of a verbal jnessage from Williamson to say that 
the colt had come to grief. At this Fairborne’s wrath boiled o^er. 
It was one thing not to answer a man's lett(TS, it was quite another 
thing—it was downright unsportsmanlike—to spoil a colt like that. 
Promotion or no promotion, the thing was not to be borne in silence. 
‘ 1 tell you plainly,' he wrote in a very ditlerent style from his previous 
rather slavish letters, ‘I tell you ])lainly that you should never 
ha\e had hiin if I had thought you would have set so litth' store by 
him, so much was 1 in love with liiTU my^-elf. A better colt never 
left these sliores, and he would have made the best horse in England. 
This little explosion did a great deal of good. Williara''OU wrote 
chilly enough in reply to it; and showed tliat there had been 
no m.aliee in his neglect by furthering Jmirhorne’s promotion to a 
colonelcy, a kidghthood, and the Lieuteiiant-tiovernorship of Tangier 
The long and short of it was that the Tangerines were mostly 
strangers lo Whitehall; they miglit be* very deser\ing people, bnt 
they were three weeks otf by post, and it was loo much trouble to 
keep up with thf'm. 

Ignorance of Tangier and inditFi‘rence to the settlers there w(‘re 
only two of tlie results of the general and de<‘jtly rooted coriuption 
that reigned at ^\'hitellaU. Accounts were ita-Msl out of eourte'^y or 
from sheer iuea]iacity to go through tlieripand governors were cho'.en 
for any reason rather than their fitne.'S for the po^t. Put it mn^t he 
admitted that no \erv sound counsel came from Tangier itself. The 
officers there did their <Iu1y under mo»i trying conditions, and 
de.served great cr('dit for their efforts, bnt of all the men who recorded 
their views on the place <lurlng the twenty-two years of our occupa¬ 
tion, only one 2 jiointed out the true and statesmanlike policy of 
expansion into what we should now call tlie Ilinteiiand. All the 
others urged the two irrq)ossil)ilities of constructing a mole and keep- 
ing the peace with the iNIoors. Xor was tlie real importance of the 
titles assumed by our squabbling neighhours ever weighed, except, 
apjjarently, by Sir Hugh Cholmley. 'I'he rise and fall of (jayland 
taught us nothing; and we had hardly done ]taying court to the 

-.Vn anonyriifMis \\rilci. wlio'c pnmjjlilcl is prc-civrd m (lie Ihirlrinn MixtrUaiii/ : 
h .11 as ^\( kui p williin ()■<■ valJs we oiil\ lusc < , r 
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‘King’of Barbary than we began wearily to consider our relations 
to his conqueror the ‘ Emperor ’ of ^Morocco. ' Colonel Norwood had 
recommended an embassy, and after some time an ambassador was 
chosen in the person of Lord 1 Tarry IToward, who soon after succeeded 
to the Dukedom of Norfolk. (Jholmley laughed openly at making so 
much of the Emp('ror, and told Lord I Tarry that he was much too 
great a man for the place, 'flie ambassador was a good deal nettled 
at this. I'o him an ambassador was an ambassador, and an emperor 
was an emperor, and if he had lived now he would probably have 
added, ‘Why all this foolish prejudice against peojde with dark 
faces ?’ ‘ Well, your lordship will get no further than Tangier,’ con- 

cludetl (Sir Hugh, whereat Lord 1 Tarry turned and went away in a rage. 

After four years of Colonel Norwood a successor was found in 
Lord -Aliddleton, another (Scotcli soldier of fortune, who went out as 
Governor in 1070. The troop'?, ne\er le'?s than nine, and sometimes 
as mucli as twenty, months in an ear-?, were glad to see any Governor 
who brouglit their pay, and as various notables came with him the 
season of 1(570 opened gaily enougli. His Excellency was aecom- 
panierl by another Excellency, my Lord Ambassador, and by one of 
the earliest recorded glolie-trotters, my Lord Ciistlemaine. But this 
brilliant society broke up very (juickly. There was nothing in 
Tangier to amuse a man like Castkunaine. and as for the Ambassador 
he very soon found out that Cholmley had been perfectly right. It 
was plain that no honour was to be won, and no bu^ine-^s to be done: 
the !Moor'? only ga])ed for tlie preM*nts that he had brought with him. 
He nevt*’ .stirred out of Tangier; and after a stay of three weeks he 
took ship and returned to England, a wiser man than wdien he started. 

The immediate re-^ult of the withdrawal of the Embassy was 
that the Em])eror opened negotiations with France, which fortu- 
nat(dy came to nothing, .Muley ar Easlud was occupied during his 
short reign with the cai’c.s incident to the succe-Niou, the removal 
of troublesome ndatives, and other necessary precautions. He also 
enjoyed his em]»ire rather too riotously to care much for foreign 
politics, and the <'nd of him was that he knocked out his brain.s 
while riding through an orange grove after a drunktm revel. He was 
succeeded, unfortunately for us, by iMnley Ismael, a mm h more 
dangerous neighbour, and in many resjiects a remarkable man, 

* There have been juinces more depraved than the Emperor 
Muley Ismael, and coixjuerors who have shed infinitely more blood. 
He had little in common with Tamerlane and still less with Nero or 
Gilles de Ketz. iMuley Ismael led adome.stic life that had in it many 
qualities that go to make what we call respectability. He was pious, 
sober, regular in his habits, punctual in attending to business, and 
his hobby was building ])alaees. But he had a weakness: bmitan 
life he must take, and he took it daily, as other men take exercise, 
during a reign of more, than half a century. Why he was not 
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murdered himself was a mystery, for he had few of the qualities 
that dazzle the eyes of* subjects. He'was not a coward, but he was 
not a warrior; for he only fought two campaigns, one against the 
English and one against Algier, and in both he was defeated. Shier 
force of character and an imposing manner akin to that of the Grreai 
Monarch sufficed to awe his subjects, who obeyed him less as a despot 
than as they might the Prince of Darkness himself. 

What his court was like in his youth we can only surmise ; but 
we are so fortunate as to possess a very full account of it in the reign 
of George the Second, by which time the Emperor was much softened 
by years. Muley Ismael, then eighty-&ev(‘n years of age, rose early, and 
after saying his prayers was abroad among his workmen by the first 
^treak of dawn. It was from these harmless people that he selected 
bis first victim of the day—the victim whose murder was ‘ his top 
pleasure.’ He chatted with his retinue, gave informal audience if 
occasion requin'd, speared a man or two, and then returned to the 
l)alace for breakfast and to dn'ss for the public Hall of Audience. 
The Emperor varied hi-^ robes according to his moods—yellow being 
Ids killing colour; and when he entered the Divan clothed in yellow 
every courtier round the throne knew that some one in that room 
would have to di(' before the Einpeior left it. (Thus the car('s that, 
wait on courtiei.s everywhere were intensified, at iMecjuinez, by the 
fearful excitement of the Suicide (’lub.) 

The jmncipal feature of the' (’ourt was the band of eight hundred 
boy-executioner>, who were entrusted vvitli the duty of tearing men 
to pieces when the Emperor decreed that form of punishment. They 
weie all tawny, being bred frmn siies and dams choMUi and mated by 
the Emperor him''elf with the view of getting lawny offspring. 
When of an age to be (e^letl they were biought to the palace and left 
in one of the squares; and when the old Em])eror had leLsure he 
went armed with a blunt lance and bastiiiadoed them until the 
guttei> ran with their blood. They were left lying in the sun for 
some time, and on the Emperor returning and givn'ng tlie sigual for 
them to move, only tho.-e were chosen who got up and ran away. 
Those who wen^ faint with the beating, the sun, and the loss of 
blood were .sent back to their village's. Tlie-'e little fiends were the 
Ernperor’.s favourites, and during his long reign he was only known 
to kill three of them. 

Another band of executioners consi^te(l of a corjvs of stalwart 
negroes as black as could be found. To them was assigned tlie duty 
of tossing,whenever theEmi)eror liad a mind to that spectacle. They 
officiated two at a time; seized their victim and flung him over their 
shoulders. When in practice they could break either right or left 
shoulder as the Emperor wished; hut as a rule dexterity was not 
exacted from them ; their only duty was to toss the man till he died. 
Tliese were two of the ways in whicli Muley Ismael had men executed 
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when the rank of the victim or his crime called for some circum¬ 
stance and display. Trifling offences, such as-^ a man losing his place 
in a procession, the Ernjieror punished only by spearing. WTien the 
lance was withdrawn he would throw it in tlie air, when the nearest 
jnan must catch it before it fell to the ground, under penalty of 
being speared himself. 

In such a shambles a blow would sometimes go astray, and then 
the Emperor was at his best, lie would send for the relatives of the 
murdered man and express his concern and regrc't for the loss of a 
valued subjt'ct. He had no idea how it could have occurred, as he 
had no fault to find with the deceased. The death must have been 
by the act of (Jod. and he woidd conclude with a handsome apology 
and v\ith gracious permission to ])ury the remains. This was a con- 
.siderable indulgence', for the* Emperor's victims were usually left for 
the street dogs to devour. 

'J’lie Emperor affecte'd the Satanic (if anything can be called 
affectation in a man who took himself so seriou'ely), and often carried 
it to extraoidinary lengths. The morning after he had murdei*ed 
a man ol any importance, and w Idle the dogs were rendingand snarling 
o\er his remains, the Emperor would look round his court and 
an\ioa''ly in(|uire ‘ When' is such and such an officer?’ An inar- 
.♦iculate murmur was the usual response ; but the Emperor was not 
(o be (h'liied. ' Where was the man? and why had he presumed to 
ab.senl himself fiomtht* Piesence without lea\e ?’ Li'st the Em])eror 
should fall foul of tin' A\hole couit. some tremblei-, greatly \enturing, 
would at. this stage s<i\ that he w’as dead. The Emperor was deeply 
.shocked; ■ Dead ! was it possible! And wlio had killed him?’ This 
was the < riti( al moment ; and if any inniee at court, encouraged by 
the tenderness of the Emperor's voice, and his kind and sorrowful 
bearing, should ])resume to recall the events of the day before, he w'as 
instantly speared for his impel tiucnce. 

Such, in his old age, w.is the man who, in tlu' full stri'Ugth of 
voutli, a-< ended the tlironeof iMoroico and <as( envious and oidhodox 
eyes on the poit of 'Tangii'r, still, in spite of reverses, garrisoned by 
infidels. Ifo was, fortunately for us. a \(‘ry poor soldier. In a 
I'ountry no larger than Portugal the rehi'llion against him was kept 
upfoi liveyc'ais; and in that time wc' could easily hav e made Tangier 
impiegnable, if we had set to work the right way. Hut over all the 
business n'lating to Tangier two words are writ large—])eculation 
and confusion. Lord Hellasis’ accounts were passed somehow. Lord 
Teviot's accounts had bi'cn jia.ssed out of politeness, and Lord 
Middleton was another Teviot. We had only a vague idea of what 
line to take u|t in ^Morocco, and that idea was a wrong one. Va.sJ; 
sums were expended on material for the mole,and might just as wtll 
have been ])oured into the s('a. When money for labour could not 
be had the unpaid soldiery were set to work on it. The deepest 
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gloom and dejjiession prevailed among the troops ; and little wonder, 
for they had l)e('n unpaid for two year^;. ‘I ])ray Ctod enable His 
Majesty to 2 >rovi(le better forces, and in the meantime shall compose' 
every man’s soul in ^uitience,’ h'airborne wrote to t!ie ('ommission in 
the autumn of 1077. He had long been trying to make bricks 
without straw, and his spirit was almost broken. 

At the end of 1077 we apj)lied a palliative to onr distresses which 
was ludicrous in com])arison with tlie disease, but which is note¬ 
worthy for other reasons : we expelled th(' Jews from Tangier. They 
were suspected of acting as spies for the; jMoors.’’ Lord .Middleton 
was suceecMled by liOrd Tnchiquin, a w<'Il-meaning, impulsive man, 
devoid of di-crction. who might have sat for h)ank Esmond. He 
diffcrc'd daily W'itli Fairborne. and on one occasion was so ill-a(l\ iscd 
as, on hearing of a complaint against the liieut('nant-(lovernor about 
the sale of mi at, to stride from the Founeil chamber to the meat 
market, and exclaim that ‘ (lod damn him ! ’ he would se(' justice 
done. Hut it was not good intentions, even accompanied by strong 
words, that could save Tangier. ‘I must needs confess 1 never saw 
a jJace mor(' ruinous than this, no one thing being in a condition 
tit for dehmee, and what is worse not one si)are arm except a few 
blunderbuss('s ; ' this was the opinion of the man who was left in 
supreme command Avhen Lord Inchhpiin took leave—Sir Palmes 
Fairborne. It A\as a crids, and one that called for (piick blood 
and unshaken nerves. The (memy Avas close on us, and strongly 
entrenched. They had cai)ture(l our outlying dehmees, and twarnty 
thousand IMoor.s held th(' o])en country. Fairborne's despatches arc 
noAV very melancholy reading. He sealed them with his neAv crest, a 
dagger impaling a Moor’s head, and the motto ‘ Tutus si fortis ;' so 
strange an irony on the contents. 1 le AA’as not to s('al many more, for 
at tin' end of October 1G80 he was mortally AAcaiiuled while ins])ect- 
ing the defences ; but he lived to hear that he A\as avemged. 

It was a bad day for the ISIoors when they killed Fairborne; for 
the command devoh'cd on Sackville, and under SackAille Avas Kirke. 
These tw’O officers had not been long in Tangier, and they had 
their own ideas of the cojninirative Avorth of a Dritish soldier and a 
IMoor. So they (piil ted the defensive, on which we had conscientiously 
stood for twenty years, and fell on the enemy. He was smitten hip 
and thigh. Two thousand dead AV(‘re left on the held, onr forts vtere 
recovered, and the Moors driven from the open country, although 
they outnumbered us six to one. 

This was the iirst of the thousand victori(*s that have led us to 
empire, and its effect was magical, IVIuh'y Ismael became humility 


“ Compare thi.-, telegram from Jradiid, under <latc Ihe ."tli of Novcinljor, : 
* (icneral ilacia-s lias exi)el]<‘d from Itlelilla all the Jews residimj out side tlie wall''. 
. . . They had been su'ipected of actirifj .'is spic ^fur the .AIooi-'.’ ‘ M\erv eountiy' 
the Jew it rlescrvf >; ’ a dietiim that hits ]\IoiO( oo i.ither liaid. 
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itself, and begged for peace ; not exactly for peace at any price, but 
for peaee at any reasonable price. All he ask^d was an embassy, just 
to save appearances, and (»otto voce) to give him time to observe us, 
and to see if ne knew our real strength, or wheiher, though we could 
not be driven oul of Tangier, we might not be bullied or cajoled into 
evacuating the place. 

The only embassy that IMuley Ismael really resp('ctcd was a thou¬ 
sand pikes knocking at his palace gates ; but when suavity was likely 
to be useful he could be as polite as any jNIoslem, and in politeness 
a Aloslem is to an Italian as an lialian is to the men of every other 
nation. So while Sir .lames T^eslie, the new Ambassador, was on 
his way, Colonel Kirke, who was sen! on in advance lo the cajntal, 
was made to understand what the courtesy of a iMoor was like when 
he laid himself out to be civil. 

In Tangier our people had had few opportunities of meeting with 
Moors of ])osition, and the im 2 )ression on Kirke of the Emjjeror’.-' 
attentions was proportionately great. The iSIoors must have been sur¬ 
prised al theeifeet produced on so doughty a foe by a few kind words 
and gracious gestures; they had probably never met with a character 
so simple before. 

‘ 1 am among the most civilised people in the world,’ wrote 
Kirke, from (he Alealih‘'s cam]), ‘and if I ever have a .son I shall pre¬ 
fer to send him here lather than to the Court of Krance. A Brother 
could not use me more kindly.' 

The new ambassador was a groat contrast to this ingenuous soldier. 
Sir .lames Leslie had been a pidvate trooper in Tangii'r, and in that 
ca])acity had ]»icked u]) (])robably from syces and other sources of infor¬ 
mation not 0 ])en to his master.s) a thorough knowledge of the ^Moorish 
character. 1 lewas not to be hui ried ; atid though KirkeandallTangier 
cried out against him he took his time ov'er his la-eparations. Kirke 
was loud in his remonstrances. ‘ 1 have met with a kind ])iince and 
a just general in Morocco . . .,’ he wrote. ‘ 1 can't im.agine what 
*Sir James Leslie means to make the Emperor .stay so long for him.' 

t^ackville went so far as to say that Leslie was i)rejudiciug our 
cluinces of peaee, and wrote, ‘ These p(' 0 ])le esteem nothing so ill a^^ 
breaking one's word,’ jvlainly implying that Leslie was laying himself 
0 ])en to that rejiroach. But Leslie knew his man and knew his Bar- 
bai'y, and the peace was settled without much ditliculty in March 
1081 ; iSIuley Ismael not thinking it worth while to obstruct the 
settlement of a truce that lu' had no intention of observing. 

In A[)ril 1081, oh Colonel Sackville’s retirement. Colonel Kirke was 
appointed (Jovernor in his place, and soon after the letura Emba'^.sv 
from ^Morocco passed through Tangier on its way to Whitehall. Tlve 
chief of the three men chosen by Muley Lsmatd to carry his presents 
of young lions and ostriches to Charles the Second was the Alcalde 
JMuhamm.ad Ohadu, a s-cion of an old Moorish family, his mother an 
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Englishwoman. He had administered Tetuan very successfully, and 
was a man of sense aftd alnlity and of an excellent carriage. He 
and his Embassy weri‘ handsomely received in fiondon. The king 
laughed a good deal at the ostriches, but was kind and courteous, 
and entertained his gue^ts at a magnificent feast in the rooms of the 
Duche,>-s of Portsmouth. All the Sidtanas were j)resent, and there 
was a great display of diainonds and other splendours. It must have 
been a tryi7ig scene for the ambassador, but he retained his com¬ 
posure and showed to great adsantage by the side of the Kussian 
Ambassador, who behaved like a clown. Muhammad Ohadu made 
himself greatly respc'cled and admired, and was admitted an 
Honorary Eellow of the Iloyal Society, d'he other members of the 
Embassy were a soldier and a Ihlji—IMulianunad al Lucas. The 
latter \sas a Spanish IMoorj a man of good business habits, and well 
acquainted with our ways, having seen much of us in tin* service of 
Gayland. On that chieftain’s fall he purged himself from his early 
associations by making the Haji, rose high in the Emp»‘ror’s favour 
and gained a great repnt at ion for sanctity. In his otlicial report on 
the nieml)ers of the Embas>v, Kirkehas (lescribe<l him veiy plainly. 
He was, it appears, ‘a man who in all contentions about government, 
which are frequent in tlie>e partt>, ever thought that cause the best 
which was the strongest, and of so flexible a conscience that it never 
stands in opposition to his inteie'-t.’ t^uite a nineteenth-century 
ty2)e of Statesman in fact. 

fl’he time they spent in England must have been very pleasant, 
and it is small matter for wonder that they overstayed their hwe; 
but it was imp'Tudent. On their return to Morocco they were kid¬ 
napped, flung into a dungeon, and kept there for twelve days. At 
last on one awful morning they were brought out and led into the 
Emperor's 2 )resence. Tlu^y W('re left standing in their chains for an 
hour, without the Enqteror so much as turning his eyes on them. 
At last he sjjoke. (Jailing them all the dogs and liars in the world, 
he asked them how th(«y had dared to overstay their leave, and with¬ 
out waiting for their answer he ordered them to be dragged at the 
heels of mules for twelve miles over a country of rocks and briars. 
This was probably the worst quarter of an hour ever spent by a Fellow 
of the Koyal Society. 

Hut in a mind where reason was, for the moment, in abeyance, 
.inquisitiveness was fortunately all-powerful. As the trembling am¬ 
bassadors recited the honours they had receivc'd in hingland, the 
Emperor softened visibly. J le allowed intercession and spared their 
lives, but on a discussion on the affairs of Tangier arising, his fury 
Tose to murder i)iteh. He broke up th<‘ council, if so decorous an 
eipression can be said to be in place, and raged about the palace, 
killing every man he came across, to the number of sixteen, after 
which he refused to ratify the treaty. 
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Kirke was deeply mortified, the more so that he had been so com¬ 
pletely taken in by the Moors himself, ^"ery soon after lie became 
Governor of Tangier he learnt the difference between a Moslem as a 
host and a Moslem as an antagonist. The blmperor first showed his 
true character to Kirke when a Sherif (the blmperor’s sister’s son) 
fled to Tangier from ]Me([uinez saying (what a]»pears 1o be a most 
reasonable statement) that he feared for his lifi*. The hlmperor 
demanded him from Kirk(‘, who feeling suspicious was in no great 
hurry to comply with his wishes. ISIuley Ismael, eouvinecd by now 
that there was notliing to be really feared from us, gave full ^ent to 
his wrath. He addressed Kirke in the most insulting manner, using 
the second person singular, and calling him ‘ Kirke' simply. From 
that day onwards his enmity to us was shown in every possible way. 

Kirke was not one of those who, having concei\ed an opinion, 
think it necessary to hold it in spite of evidence. On the contrary^ 
he fully admitted his delusion, and warned the Secretary of State 
against being taken in by the same means. ‘ How much we have 
been mistaken in our measures, and on what uncertain ground we 
build when we repose any reliance on the mo'^t solemn words and 
engageuu'uts of the Moors." ‘ I know I need not w’cary you with 
bints of the faithless and capricious humours of these people.’ ‘ A 
peo])le captious in the highest degrei*. and that are extremely dexter¬ 
ous in ca\ils ; ’ these are some of his warnings. One of the articles- 
of the treaty contained a permit for IMoors to settle in I'angier. 
Kirke was strongly opposed to this. 

()t‘ ill! till- people in tlie world none ar- lo be kss tm^ted to an iiitiniao}- and 
faniiliaritv with tlic Jlooi's than tlie Kn^^li'li, as tlien- is an ali-'oluti* contiariety in 
their Immours and desieii-.: tlie first benipf a nation iiitiir.illy ■'ubth', dl■>tnl^lful, 
inijitai able, and inidemnniii'^ ; our own piojile, >m tbe otlu r ^ide, geiitioii', Io\nig, 
cM'diiloii', and without any resirie. 

f'or (he future Kirke tre.ited the Emperor with jiolite contempt. 
This is one of IMuley Ismael's letteis : - 

To Kirke, (’aplain of d'angii r—Know that we iiie will aef[ii,iiiit( d that tlioii art 
onr &er\ant, and are snti^tied with thy frieiid-liij) lo our high i state, and we know 
not th_\ master and lord hut In thee, and we ■'ent not our sen ants to him but out 
of kindness to thee, and lo iiiiike tliee gn'at in tliy nation. If tbj King have a. 
mind to jieaei', let Iiim send ii.s two great mi n of tli^ country, lliy King's Coiiii'i Hors, 

.siicb wlieieiii the t'liristiiins do most conlide. 

• 

In another letter he demanded that the Duke of Albemarle 
should bo sent to him ; and heieon Kirke made the sensible eommeut 
that if any Ambassador was sent some great man ought certainly to 
be chosen, ‘the natural haughtiness of these people \aluing nothing 
that bears not the visible stani]) of greatness and ostentation.' 

But, for his own ptirt, Kirke was oppo.-cHl to any more Kmbas.des. . 
He took no notice of tlie Emperor’s rage. ‘The Emperor makes it 
out in noise and high language ’ was his only comment. It was also 
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dear that the JMoors did not ‘ mean business,’ and they only clamoured 
for Embassies for the ^sake of the presents that would pass. He 
thought that by far the most dignified course to take would be to 
say plaiidy that the King valued his ministers too highly to exjmse 
them to the treatment the Emperor bestowcil on his own servants; 
vund he added the very cogent comment that it would cost much more 
to crjuip an Embassy for the Duke of Albemarle than it would to set 
ih(‘ army in order and repair the fortifications. 

Kirke made an ill name for himself in the suppression of Mon¬ 
mouth's reb(‘llion ; but in his conduct of the affairs of Tangier he 
displayed high qualities as a soldier and a statesman. If this astute 
and vigorous man had been given a free hand, there is no doubt that 
he would ha^ e made an empire for us in Noith Africa. There can 
be no better e\ideiice of his merit than the bad words he got at homo 
for his candour and common sense. ‘ It is an inexpressible mortifi¬ 
cation to me to consider how'much this Emperor’s refusal of ratifying 
our treaties will gratify the desires which are entertained by the 
restless spirits at home.’ The ‘restless sjnnts' lost no opportunity 
of maligning Kirke, and setting down his changed views of the 
Moors to his natural wish, as a soldier, for a war. A war! lu‘ wrote 
contempt lion'■ly, what object could he have in waging a war with 
ragged, dispirited, half-armed troo])s against a jiowerful enemy in 
his own country, a war where no glory was to be won, and where 
there was every cliance of being defeated, captured, and tortured to 
<leath ? and he wrote rather heatedly to tlie Seeretary (jf State anent 
• the Plianaticks that not only cause disturbances at borne, but wish 
ill to our peace abroad.’ TIow well, since Kirke’s time, wi‘ have 
come to h'liow those • DJianaticks ! ’ 

It does not appear thaf the ‘ Phanaticks ' had mucli influence on 
thK occasion ; hut the result was the same as if they had. 

liOrd Dartmouth was the last English tiovernor of Tangier. 
He brought orders to rescue and retire with the whole Christian 
po[)ulalion. In his despatches he paid a well-deserved tribute to the 
officers of the garri.son. ‘ I’.ettor ollicers,’ lu“ wrote, ‘ cannot be brought 
to the bead of men ’ than these soldii'rs who had sought their bread 
where finer gentlemen would not come. ’J’he blowing-up of the forti¬ 
fications and the mole t ook some t im(*, during which Lord Dartmouth’s 
observations led him to make the prophecy that the great aim of the 
French undoubtedly was to make tlnunselves masters of the JMediter- 
ranean. His orders were executed without ditKculty, The Moors 
had had their lesson, and seeing that we were going they were content 
to look on and wait until they could occupy Tangier without fighting. 
They did not have to wait long. Xo misliap accom])anied our em- 
iiarkation, and by the sjmngof 1G84 the English had left Morocco— 
for ever ? 


Walter Frewen Lord. 
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Ir is cu 7 ’i(jus, as an liistorical coincidence, tliat exactly a century after 
the famous year when Toulon, and the strength of the Frenciv fleet 
there, pertuihed, more than at any previous peiiod, the minds of 
tliose who ^^e)•e responsi])]<* for tlie maintenance of Jhitish naval 
l>ow(‘r in the Mediterranean, pn^cisely the same subjects should have 
suddenly arisen to occu])y to an unusual degree th« attemtion of 
Englishmen. 

In the (\arly part of 1793 the French llepuhlie declaim'd \^ar 
against Great lUitain. Before tlie opening of hostilities France had 
collecteda formidable lleet at Touhm ; and, with as much promptitude 
as ])ossible, a British llei t left Ktigland in order to watch it and keep 
it in check. In August Vice-Admiial Lord Hood found himself off 
Toulon in command of a force composed of two lf)()-gun sliijjs, three 
9<S's, twehe 7 I’s, and four til's, besides frigates and sloops. Inside, 
uiuh'r liear-Admiial d(‘ Tiogofi', there lay two lliO's, four 80’s, and 
(wenty-four 7 t's, or, in all. excluding one \ossel that was vinder eon- 
sfiuelion but that w.is not \ery far ad\aneed, 30 ships of the line, as 
against (he 21 British. It is (me that four of the French shi])s were 
Ix'iug relltti'd, and that nine otheis were being repaired or needed to 
be repaired eie they could 1)(‘ of much u^e. On the other hand, 
Toulon was so strong as to be almost unassailable from the sea, and it 
was at the opiion of the h’reiich comraander-in-cliief to lie iiuietly 
under the ])rotectiou of his batteries until such time as his entire 
fleet should be ready for action, and then to issue forth in o\er- 
whelming strength; for in 1793, as now', Toulon contained every- 
(lung necessary for flu* building, fitting, and storing of a large armada, 
and was jmictically indejanuleiit of sea-borne supplies. The situation 
was, therefore, an anxious one for English people. But accidental 
ciicuiustances smoothed away the difliculties with wliich we were 
threatened. Proveiu-e was disaffected, and even the French fleet was 
not entirely loyal to the Jiepublican Government. Negotiations were 
opened for the occupation of the port and of the shipping by Lord 
Hood on behalf of King Louis tin' Seventi'cnth; and although the 
Kepublican party in t lie French fleet chose a Eepubliean chief ift 
room of I)e Trogoff, and seized and manned the forts on the western 
side of the harbour, Hood received so much encouragement from the 
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shore, and perceived so much disunion afloat, tliat, on the 27th of 
August, he took possession of the commanding position of Fort 
Lamalgue, and so obtained an advantage which enabled him to oblige 
such French shi]>s as were not already there to proceed into the inner 
harbour and land their powder. It also induced the French Kepublican 
ofticer, Ivear-Admiral St. .Tulien, to abandon some of the forts whiclc 
he had seized and manned. In the meantime the British fleet outside 
had been reinforced by a large but untrustworthy Spanish contingent, 
and on the afternoon of the same day it entered the outer harbour. 
On the 28th the city was occupied and an English governor was 
appointed to it. 

Lord Hood strengthened his hold upon the place by getting rid, 
in the middle of Sejflember, of .),()()() French seamen, whom he sent, 
in four of the least .‘'Orviceable of the 71's, to Lorieut, Koche- 
fort, and ljre>t. But the cily was surrounded by the Bejniblican' 
armies. Bonaparte commanded the French artillery; the B])anish, 
Sardinian, and Neapolitan allies did not loyally co-operat(' with tlu>’ 
British commander-in-i-hief; sickness was rife, and there were barely 
troops enough to hold the numerous posts which had to be defended. 
In October and November, moreover, part of ICcllermau's army arrived 
to assist in the siege, and in the middle of December the line of the 
defences was broken inu])onin two jdaces. .and the town and shipping 
lay at the mercy of the I'rench guns. Lord Hood had to withdraw^ 
his fleet to a safi-r anchorage, and, finding himself face to face wdth 
the necessity for evacuating Toulon, determined, whih* quitting it, tc/ 
c'.'irry off'with him as many shi])S as posftihl<\ and to destroy those 
which he couhl not take away. Fifty-eighl men-of-war of .all classes 
were at Toulon when the city was occupied. Lord Hood, in sjvite of 
the gallantry and devotion of Ids oflicers, was uri.able to fully c.arry out 
his plans, but when he ([uitted the harbour, on tlie 19th of December, 
he had with him, or under the orders of the Allies, one bVench ]2(h 
thri'e French 74’s, two French 4()’s, four French llG's, two FTench 28’s, 
and seven French c()r\ette>, and he had burnt or otherwise (testroye(f 
one 80, eight 7-tV. one 40, two ,‘)2‘.'', and two corvettes. He thus 
succeeded in depiiving France, at a moment when she sorely neederi 
them, of 13 slups of tin' line, 11 frigates, and 9 corvettes, mounting 
1,-506 guns. It was a blow in some senses heavier than the one which 
was dealt at the Nile in 1798, and almost as heavy as the ,one 
which was dealt at Trafalg.ar in 180,5; and it jiowerfully influenced 
the whole course both of the Uevolutimiary and of the Napoleonic/ 
wars. But the blow could never have been dealt save with the h(4p 
which was rendered by French di,'.union. Jlad there been no strong 
monarchical party in Toulon, l^ord Hood would have been obliged 
to stay outside, and his fleet would h.ue been exposed, for a time 
at least, to danger of att.ack by an equal if not by a superior force, 
for the Spaniards would not have kept tlie .sea, and, even had they 
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(lone so, would ha%e been a hindrance and source of weakness in 
action. j 

Toulon to-day is \ery different in many re>pects from Toulon of 
1793. It contains a much laiger dockyard; it has wider resources ; 
it is far more strongly fortified. Above all, it is w<*Il affei ted to 
Ihe (jovernment of ]<'iance, and is tolerably certain to remain so. 
No future foe of h’rance is therefore likely, by such apolitical accident 
as favoured us a hundred years ago, to fall info tennporary possession 
of th(* bulk of the French INIediterranean fleet, and to be enabled to 
take or destroy more than half of it without having fo light a general 
action. Owing to the causes which have been summaiiscd, Toulon 
was prev(mted, at the very outset of the war, from ever throwing the 
full weight of its sword into the scale on behalf of France. {Similar 
causes will not again arise ; and when next the Mediterranean becomes 
the scene of a naval campaign, the great Fremh naval aisenal, and 
I he fleets of which it is the heailquarteis, will exercise an influence 
Iimite<l only by the repressive ])ower of the (memy in the open sea. 

Since there is always a possibility that (Ireat Jliitain may be that 
<memy, and since it is, with nearly all of us, an aiticle of faith that, 
come what may, we must preserve our position in the Mediterianean 
or siinender not only our light to speak as one of the leading Pow'eis 
of Europe, but aho givat part of our influence outside Europe, the 
subject of th(' strength of the French fleet is a permanently intei- 
esting one ; but it is more than usually interesting just now, because 
of the ev ents of October. The piecise signith'ance of those events 
has vet to (hwelop itself, on the side of France as w('ll as on the side 
of Kussia. One need not speculate about motives, but one must take 
note of facts, ami the facts ari': fust, that France and Kussia have 
been jiaities to an extraordinary and indeed unparalleled sc'ries of 
fraternal demonstiafions at Toulon, Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles; 
secondly, that on the occasion of the visit of the Russians, France, 
with justifiable pride, prov'od, to the no small surpiise of some excel¬ 
lent pi'ople, that she was enoiinously strong in the Mediterranean ; 
thirdly, that Russia took the opportunity of her visit to Toulon to 
establish a ])ermanent, though at present only a small, scpiadron in 
the Mediteiranean ; and, finally, that to assist in the establishment 
of this sejuadron, Russia brought out of the Black Sea, and through 
tlwe Dardanelles, a modern steel cruiser—not, it is true, a large or 
extiemely formidable one, but a cruiser nevertheless, and, for her 
size, a very heavily armed one. The demonstration points to an 
existing alliance, and to possible future co-operation between France 
and Jiussia; the public exhibition of her naval strength suggests that 
France knowxs herself to be so powerful as to be able to disjiense with 
mystery; the establishment of the Russian INIediterranean sejuadron 
is a hint that the Tsar takes more than a mere academical interest 
in certain waters in which he possesses no forts or stations, and very 
VoL. XXXIV—No. 202 3 Y 
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little trade; and the passing of the Dardanelles by the Teretz plainly 
betokens that Russia ha* no intention of submitting to the strictest 
possible interpretation of the Treaty of Paris, so far as it bears upon 
the point. People are at liberty to put v?hatever construction they 
please u])on what has happened. For my part, I cannot see in it 
evidences of any deep conspiracy again.'<t the status quo in Europe, 
of any design on the part of Russia to become a landowner in the 
Mediterranean, or of any dangerous or provocative purposes whatso¬ 
ever. France and Russia naturally feel more comfortable than they 
felt when neither had a declared friend in Europe, and it is scarcely 
unreasonable of Russia to desire a warm winter cruising-ground for a 
few of her ships. Nevertheless it is henceforth more necessary than 
heretofore for other Powers which have stakes in the IMediterranean 
to watch the action of Russia, seeing that recent events have given 
a new \alue to the very strong squadion which the Tsar has quickly 
created in the Black S(>a. And it is certainly incumbent upon this 
country to pay attention to the remarkable glim])se which has been 
afforded to her by France of the situation at Toulou, and to take 
measures accordingly. A Power may be watchful and provident 
without being either suspicious or offensive. No Englishman, I am 
sure, begrudges Frani'e her strt'ngth and her ])rosperity, and our 
officers in the Mediterran('an will be delighted to meet Russians 
there, as elsewlnne, if theyiome in peace. But not even if there 
were seriou'. risk of givdng off(mee ought we to neglect the .signs of 
the time^. The recent naval exhibit ion at Toulon shoukl be regarded 
as a fla.sh which reveals to us that already there is written up on the 
old wall of our supremacy in the Mediterranean the beginning of the 
legend ‘ Mene, I'elrel, Uphorsin.’ We must see to it that the legend 
is never comj)leted. 

Four or five years ago M. Paul Bomde, in his ])ook ‘ Les Abus 
dans la ’Marine,’ professed to show that the whole system of Frem h 
naval administration was childish, that the Fiench dockyards weie 
the abodes of the grossest misni<anag(‘ment and waste that the 
machinery of the s(*ivice was forty years behind the age, and that so 
far as her .sea forces were (oncerned France was in a bad wa} indeed. 
It was admitted that the persuoiud was good, but that was almost the 
only good thing whicli M. Bourde had to .say by way of relief to his 
general condemnation. I have no means of knowing exactly what 
amount of importance was at the time to be attaelied to the.se jere- 
miad.s. ff'he writer may have exaggerated fact s, he may have been 
ill-informed, he may have been deliberately desirous of disjiaraging 
the h’rench navy in the eyes of foreigners. If only half that he wrote 
wa.s then true, there has since been one of the'most radical i*evolutions 
of Ynodem times not only at the French Admiralty, but also in the 
greate.st of the French dockyards. I can unhesitatingly say that 
there are now no traces at Toulon of any of the serious abuses which 
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M. Bourde claimed to have detected. Little faults of management 
there may be; indc'ed there must be. Small matters cannot but 
sometimes go wrong. But, if I may speak broadly, and without 
reference to a few minor details, 1 can assert that no naval port in 
Great Britain i.s, upon the whole, as well equipped as Toulon is ; that 
at no Briti.sh naval port are the reserves in an \thing like equal readi¬ 
ness for instant mobilisation; that at no British na\al port have I 
seen such signs of wide forethought and such admirable provisions for 
a.11 probable necessities as I have witnessed at Toulon; and that I am 
fully ])ersuaded that neither our ofticers, good though they be, nor 
■our bluejackets, can teach anything worth knowing to the correspond¬ 
ing French ranks. Professional knowledge, keenness, smartness, 
neatness, cleanliness^ orderliness, and discipline are to be found in 
perfection on board such French ships as the Formidable, Hoche, 
Maremv, Nejdune, Tatje, and Daroat, each of which, in addition to 
many otheis, I have lately been able to visit. Tlu‘ handling not less 
than the spick-and-span tidint'ss of the torpedo-boats particularly 
struck me. it is not easy to kei'p a torpedo-lioat clean while she is 
at work, noi to jireserve the vested and her cri'vv in ordinary man-of- 
war trim, and my expeiience is that vvi* '•caicely attempt either. But 
tlie Fremh do both, and do it without saciifiee of efticiency. They 
are quite a> good toi pedo-bont peojile as the Geunans ; and to say 
tliat ii ti) ^a\ that thev could scarce]\ be better. 

The exirting enceinie of Toulon suiiounds a large tract of land, 
much of which has been reclaimed from rhe sea, and which ]ie.>. to 
the north of thi* bay known as the Petite Bade. Within this enceinte 
me to the eastward, the town, and. to the westward, the various parts 
of the dockyaid bearing the names of A auban, (Aistigneau, and 
AJi-sies-.y. Fait her to the west, outrtde the dockyard, is Fort Alal- 
liousquel. To tlu' ■'outh-e.ist of tiie enceinte, where the shore-line 
of till' Petite Bade curves to the southward, iN I.e Mourillon, with a 
detached dockyard belonging to the (loverninent. Opposite, on the 
wc'-teru side of the Petite Bade, L Seyne, with the large private 
yard of the Fiirge-. et Chant iers de ki IMcditerramV. The.se V'arious 
yards einjiloy at least 12,000 people. The Petite Bade opens towards 
the .south-east and gives access to the outer or (irande Bade, which is 
pi elected by the mainland on the north and hy the high land of Cape 
Ce.pet on the south, but is exposed on the south-ea''t. To more 
t ompletely shield the inner part of the roadstead, a breakwater up- 
waids of half a mile long, and having a due north and south direction, 
has been built. Within this there is ample room for the whole fleets 
of France to lie. Immediately behind the town rise the imposing 
lieights of Mont Faron, whicli are crowned with forts, heavily arnieJl 
and of modern construction. W^estward, between Faron and the s'ea, 
n,re Forts d’Artigues, Lamalgue, IJrun, Ste. Marguerite, and Mont 
Negre; on the peninsula of Cape Cepet are Forts de la Croix and 
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St. Dime; and to tlio south and vve^t are Forts Dalaguier, rAiguillette, 
Cairo, Six Four'', Ac., bcudcs numerous rodouhts and smaller works^ 
some of which are carefully masked. The place is on the coast-line 
of railway hotwoon Maiseilles and the Italian frontier, but is not 
dependent upon this line, which might po^^ibly bo cut in places by 
an acti\e and daring enemy acting from the sea. About twehe 
miles inland runs a nearly parallel line which connects wdth the 
Paris-L\on-l\Iediteiianee main system at Aix, touches the sea-board 
and unites with the coast-line at Frejus, and is joined diiectly wdth 
Toulon by a Inanch fiom rarnoulei; yet twehe miles further inland 
is a third paiallel line fiom Peyrolles, through Ttraguignan, to Cannes ; 
so that Toulon has plenty of facilities for ipiickly obtaining supplies 
of any kind from all parts of Fiance, eren if the coast railway be 
destroyed from I’ujus to Iljfres on the east, and from Ollioules to 
Marseilles on tlu' we t. 

When I It il Toulon at the end of (ictober, there were lying thert 
in commission s]iips sufficient, in my humble judgment, to go out 
and meet our entire 'Mediterranean squadron of the same date, with 
more than a leasonable chance of being able to defi'at it. In order 
that the relati\e fortes- may, in a rough way. be comjiarcd I gi\e 
below both squadrons, and (it eath Pritisli sliqi against what 1 take 
to be a fan mati h tor her". 7’o assi-,t tlie reader, T specify date o^ 
launch, tonnage trial -peed, and total number of guns of ecery \essol : 
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Before I go any further—and I have by no means clone with the 
Toulon fleet—I will suppose that, in the view of some judges, the 
French ships given above are not superior, as a stpiadron, to the Briti.sh 
ships. Upon this my comment is, that the French oiqrose thirteen 
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ironclads to our eleven: that the average age of the French ships is 
actually less, hy about six months, than thf^ of the British ships: 
that the total tonnage of the French shi])s is only about 2,500 less 
than that of the British ships ; that the average speed of the French 
ships is superior by Jialf a knot; and that tin' I'rench fleet carries 
054 guns to the British 592. 1 might add that the French fleet has 

also many mou* men, that it carries as good guns, and that it is u])on 
the -vvliole as -well protected by means of side aimour, armoured 
bulkheads, armoured deck'', gun shields, watoilight compartments, 
double bottoms k.'tc. as the British fleet. If my adver'aric.s still press 
their objection, and tell me that I am raising a baseless .scare, I 
must inform them that the abo\ o li.st does not exhaust the French 
men-of-war hich were in commission at Toulon at the end of October, 
ria'ie must be added the four o95-tou 18-knot toipi'do-gunves.sels 
J>oiiib<>, Dtniue, aiid Flhhf, the armoured guul)oat Achercni, 

the ten sea-going torpedo-boats Awlach’UJ', fV/U/V cc, Orarje, 

A;/ik', JJdiiir, TcnuU'aire, Corso ire, and Mousifiielaire, 

some of wluLh ar(‘ among the fastest in e.xislence, and nine other 
torpedo-boats of modern t}i)e, all at Toulon, all in commission. I 
submit thd no unprejudiced person will now tell nu'that the French 
force in eomniis.-,ion at Toulon at the end ofOi tobiT was not superior 
to the Biitish tone in cummis^iou in (he Mediteiraiusm. That the 
h'n'iieh (im'sei Ciismuo and tiiiudeen otht'r toi| (mIo-I oats wore siimd- 
taneoiisK in eonimission in thei\Ie(bieiranea>i, (hough n,4 at Toulon, 
Tiiai.t'^ the silnation still womo lor (beat Biitain. Wc.i'-e and wor.se 
does it n[)p( ar when w»‘ go (mtln'r and examine into the q.iestioii of 
the resenes of ships. Weha\e in the MedilMnuiean nolhiug in the 
.-.ha])e ot a le er\e of this kind beyond the old <-(>.ivi-,1erenee ironclad 
Orion, at .Mali.-u ami eilher twehe or fourteen ;u><'d toipcdo-boals, 
some of whieh aie almo-l \aluelc-s. Fiame, l y of contrast, has 
il T<tulon eiulit otln'r iromkids. several ot whieii tan go to sea 
(o-moiTow il ueeessai\, besides three ironelads that are huilding or 
completing ; together with two ironclad gunboat', throe* new cruisers 
(in addition to two building), the submaiiuc boat (h'^tnrr Ei'ilc, and 
at Ic'asl forty torpodo-heuts without counting \ede(tc-boat'. 

.'\s oiLr base's wc' h.<\c ( bln.altar and iM.dla plat c" which, no matter 
how stiong, can oidy Ih' ii'eful to us while' we im.int.iin a ci'itaiu 

command of the seas lu'ar them. At tiihrali.u’ Ihcie is no dock: 

* “ 

and at IMalla, though thc'ic' aie docks, and thongli thcvaie flue one's, 
llii'r* is not as mue-h eUKkiiig ae-commodation as\ie sboulel ineAi1al)ly 
need if we had fought c\e'u a gloviouslv \i<ioiions fleet action in the 
Me'dilerraneau. I'kaiicc has bases, with rich coiintry behind Ihe'm, 
not oidy ai Toulon, but jibo at IMarseille's. Aj ice io. Algiers, and elsc'- 
whcie; and Bi/eita will one day he added to tbem. She Ini'. niciU-e- 
ovei‘, docks at l\Iars('ill('y, be I'iotat, and Algiers, as well as the niagni- 
fice'ut ones at Toulon. All which,! think, hel[)s lo hear out my 
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contention that, navally, France is much stronger in the Medher- 
ranean than we, and, further, that she is much readier. 

This situation is not due so much to any reduction of our Medi¬ 
terranean establishment as to the persistent and steady progress of our 
French neighbours, wlio have rivalled us, beaten us, and left us behind 
them. We are happily in a ]>osition to jjromptly repair part of our 
neglect by d(‘spstching to Malta a force powerful enough to render our 
fleet beyond all question once more supreme in the Mediterranean ; but 
if we do this, as 1 devoutly hope we may, we shall have to build other 
ships to supply the places of those which leave the home ports, and 
we shall probably have to make s})ecial arrangements for keeping an 
increased number of officers and men permanently in coTumission. 
The provision of additional docks and naval bases is a more difficult 
and necessarily a slower matter. It is, however, not less imjiortant. 
Even in the days of wooden sailing-ships we were never able for more 
than a short time to conduct a naval campaign in the Mediterranean 
with only two bases there. We a]wa 3 \s had eventually to beg, borrow, 
or steal others. At the present moment docking facilities rank only 
second in point of necessity to coaling facilities, for Jiiodern ships, 
when obliged to go undocked for .any considerable period, lose their 
speed to an extent which would scarcely be credited by anyone who 
has not h.ad experience of the fact j and speed must be one of thv* 
great factors of the nav.al wm’fare of the future. 

Wm. I.aihd C’lovves. 


The Editor of The Nineteenth Centuby cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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